






NOTICE TO SUBSCEIBERS. 


%Tiie Second Volume, 'wliieli is now co^nplotcd, brings dm'^n the 
llisiory of the World to ii ])eri(Ml enrlicr fliali that wliieli was coii- 
t(*mj)latod m tlio original 2 >laii of t1iCj|\Wlv. No candid reader will 
be surjH’iscd fliat a .selienio 4)f siieh iin|ToTiane(;>sli(>nId rei^iiire to 
be niodiiied by exjierienee : nor will lfte*eliangc bc'disivpprovcd, if 
it increases the value of ihe work. To do justice to llie original 
plan of so tr(‘;iting >bc better known portions of Ancient llistory^^as 
lo inakv» (Ik* W(»rk coin|)let(' in itself, and not a. mere sui) 2 )l(‘nient 

10 separate liistories of (Jreeec* and Home,— and at the same time 
to a\oid ‘"the <lry baldness of an eintome,” — it has been found* 
necessary to de\o(e a larger sjiace than was originajly exiu'^'tod to 
the hist (HT of the classical nations, apd of the peo]»les with whom 

^hfc'y came into contatd.^ Jii this mainfer, the two volumes now 
complct*^ will be, found to ^I'oiitaiii (it fs* beli(*ved) as fi^ll frfi 
account iM the irencral reader can desire of the course of ancient 

m 

history (h)wn to the ei)och of the virtual subjection of llie civilized 
Avorld to the Hoiiian lh‘]nd)lie, now at the cliinax of it!s greatness. 
It is ])ro2v*''^'<1 Ip coibiilete the Ancient History in the Tlurd 
"^’olpiiK', bringing it, down to the fime of (liarlemagne, the^tiaie 
epoch at which HicJi Homan ^^iiiim-e was* broken u^) into the states 

011 Moikrn Eiirojic. The ordintiry division at the Fall of the 
Western Emjurc, to which it wjvs at first intended to adhere, fa41s 

•in the iniijst of a period of transition; but,0)y clajosing the later 
epodt, as Dr. Arnold said of •the idan of his Iljslory of Rome, 
“ We shall* have i)assed .through tlie chaos which foUawed the 



destruction of the old Western Emi^irc, and shall have seen it^ 
several elements, conihined with oAers which in that great con- 
vulsion had 1)ecii mixed with theyi, organized again into tlieir new 
form.” Much will thus he gained for that unity of view which is 
the guiding principle of our 'work ; and, as more than three cen- 
turies of what is commonly considered as inedievid history* will he 
inclinled in our first division, it is not coiitemjdaleihto exceed the 
iiumhew^of Eight Volume^. 

In coiise([uonce yf ^this alteration, the Slap of the Homan 
Empirc,^iveii with Part Xr!,^wrtl belong to Volume 111^ 
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OPINIONS OR THE PRESS. 

♦ 

“ Fii not-^ only ;ill tlio k'julin;^ t‘vc*nls of tlic C])n(*hs here iv- 

foru'd 1(), hut, the ivni.irkiililo ineulonts of the periods Indwocn the 
re'‘j)ccliM' ej)o(;h.s, one ‘•iv.it and niro jiowor ro<[iiircd — that o^coii- 

dtnh.it ion. Then* are ca.sc.s in which an liihtonan not only luin^ buper- 
ahiinil.incc of in.itcriaN, l)ut ho is hoiuxl to lutj thoin all. Such a c.im! 
has existed I‘cr(' • and ^Ir. Smith li.i^ihcm^ c([u.d t«) its ('\i';cn'.''*s. Mr.* 
Smith’s litf'idity of dcsci-iptiou ih cuhancill hy excellent maps ami charts, 
whereliy the student will all th« moie readfly comprehend the ivlatnnis 
of nations and th(‘ im»\ementh on a tiehl o?»l)attle.'’ — Athnitnun. 

“lie wnti's the History as wi‘ilas commiMits .fj)i>n it, so th.it any ordi- 
n.iry re.idi'i* wim shall m.iph*r the contents onVe volumes as they ai»p(:ar 
'\ill liiul himself at tlfe end t<ilerahly well furni.shed in Iiistorie knowledf»e. 
It should he ad<le«l tli.it Mr. Smith wrili's m a i;li‘ar and a’ireeahio 
manneix and that he di'^pl.iys in tin* ehoiie and handling of his toj»ics the 
skill of a iliscieet, de\out, ami well-read man. In these days of ])ortal)li*^ 
ami easy read ln^^ the ene\ elopiedie size and se«»]K* of this weak miirht 
• terrify the' casual student, hut the fear w<»uhl he groundless — it^is \eiy 
a•^r^e.lhle reailma. ’ -Ihulij X //*.%•. 

•‘Til tlTe present \olume he iiiwrates the stoi*y of the race down to 
Ill a lucid, siicciTict, and pleasing ^'t.Nh*, and wilh admirahle 
nieth(»d, he riM'ounts tjie story of^he t'lvata'ii All?! the priimeval slate •fi' 
man, man'^ f.dl, ami tlie career of the Antediluvians. Start in<^ again 
fiom till’ cat. 1 st rojihe »»f the Deluge, he explains the orijiu of civil society, 
kUe p.itriarchal constitution, the pr«»])hetic destiny of Sliem, Ham, and 
ilajihet, the divisio^i of the eaith, tlie monarchy of Nimrod, and thc/on- 
fiismii <»f toniiues at Il.ihel. Jk'vofing a eha|)ter to the divi.sion of tlio 
-iiatnms, and the language and geogr.i^ihic.d distrihutioii of the v.^rioiis 
fltces^ ho takes nj) tlie*hi.sto7y of the Hehrew' race and the instiyy of 
Egypt, with which*it*is* so closely dmnccteil. 1’ho former, in two chap- 
ters, ho brings ilown to n.e. otlS, thi^' date of the captivity — the latter to 
the Hnal comiuest of the country hy tJie Persians, ii.u. The cmjnres 

on tiro Eu])hrates and 'I’igris next cdnii» under review^, and the grandeur 
of the Cfifildroan, Assyrian, and IJahylonian art\well clei>ic1ed. Tlien 
folloita a history of the Medo-Pei-slan empire from its origin, to its settle- 
ment under Darius Hystas^is. Our author then turns to the •more 
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interesting anil instnu-live liystory «>f Orm-o, discussing the lieaiitii’ul 
traditions of tlio mythical and heroic ages, tlic ri\alrios and contests of 
the (jlreck comnuinities, the ])rt>gress of (Jroek literature, ]>hiloso|)hy, and 
art, tlio heroic struggles with JVrsia, and tlie iioivo internecine strife 
down to the end of tlie Tlielian su|»remac3', n.c. .‘hiO/’ — Tht^ lutuln'. 

“ In the iiilerest of national ednc?itioii and C’hristian intellij;cnce, w'e 
rejoice at the a])|iea]Mneo of this work. Tr.icing ‘ (he story ijf Divine 
JVovidenee and human progress in one connect eil narrative,’ any one ^^ho 
masters its details will got imjuvssive insight to (Irl’a ])l.inwilli His 
own woi*ld, and will fniil it thi' he.^t ]»ossiI>le introductioiji to thi‘ study of 
any siin«>r<ljnate or national liistory. Its eoni|»aetness is an immense 
advantage. Jn eight, vifliiiyes it goes over tlie ground to which tlie 
' Ihiiverslt! History' gave fixe ifiul tVenty f<*lio^, or their e«|iiivalent sixty 
octavos, fliidging from the sjiefimen .ilready piihlishi‘d, nearl* a foit-lh 
of till* whole, no work of the kind eiMihf hi* more earefiillv or eoiiM-ien- 
tioiislv execated. If fault there he, it is the occasional oxer crow«liiig of 
the ]»age. '’J’lie author's stores of knoxxledue are so ample, tli.it f,n‘ts and 
allusions sometimes come t»i t toi» last for orduuiry memories to catch up 
and carry. TJie stxle is a<lmir.ihh*, cle.ir, exjax ssiv«*, anmii\t(Ml, and ol‘fen 
singularly forcilile and li.ipjiy. In his de.M ript ion of ‘ decisixe hat lies’ 
^Ir. Smith shows the same talent lor military eni:meL‘ring which is so 
^•ons]acuous in the pages of Dr. Arnold, ainl the human interest as well 
as the ethical value of tin' work is sustained throughout hy its just ami 
iKihle sj'm])a tides. In a day xvhi*n hter.itiin* is so full of iesmiiated 
iloiiht and tJiitspokeii unhehef, we c.innot. too eordiallx hail a lamt rihiition 
to Jiistorie aiitlnuship s<i thoroughly imhiu'd with Chiistian faith and 
feeling, so dexoiitly ohserxant of the ham! of (lod, and so lilted t<» 
imi»re^swith the ctnitimial pre^einT afid ox erridiTig m hum* .i atlairs ot 
Him who ‘is wi^c in coiiiim*! and excellent in working.’ 

“ Ho has gjvideiitly ^thi; best materials at his eommaml, ami In* hit., 
shown a wise discrimiuati<»n in the nse of them. Ills stxle is fiee, 
natural, and vigon ms ; and his feeling is everyxvhero »»n the s' h* of liherty 
and hninanity. In his [>ages, rovt^aleil religion, and the Instm’v and hte- 
ratm^.* of the Hehrexv jieople. are not ignored. Jkjth hax'e their littiilg 
jilace assigned them. It is ii(»t often thar. works on seeiilar history arc 
so WTitton as to alloxx’ of our commending them, without <pialilicatuui (»r 
drawback, to the attention of religious families. Jhit w^c can do so in 
this instance. There arc fexv llniigs in xvhicli Christian parents are inoro . 
at fault than in failing^to jiossoss themselves of xvorks of this ikitiirc to be 
as hoiiseliold hoolis.” — ISritiah Qunrtn'hf 

" are charmed wi’-h the first volume, by its clearness* of style, and 
the frankness of its conclusions.” — Thf* ^yhtch^wn, . 
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For the space oP nearly a century and a half, frpm the Ionic 
revolt to the battle of Mantinea, the 'jyhole interest of the world’s 
history hae centered in the Grefek republics. Having proved the 
power of liberty to^ raise the intellectual gtate of man to its 
highest pitch, they faifed to show how the liberty they had achieved 
could be niade the basis of a permanent constitution or extended 
to the world at large. Exhausted by their intestine conflicts, they 
W*ere doomed to follow in the train of a mastei^ who, iib the name 
of the old cause of Hellenic liberty against Persian despotism, 
founded yet another .Asiatic empire, short-lived indeed in itself, 
hut which proved the means of extending Greek civilization to 
the East. That piaster was the ruler of a country adjacent to 
Greece, but hitherto regjardfed as beyond the Hellenic pale. The 
military genius of its new*and youthful sovereign now first brought 
its np-tural resources into full actipn. 

Philip IL, sometimes called the* Great, ascended the throne of 
Macedonia'in b.c. 359. He .wds the youngeSt of *flie three sons 


The allusioD.is to the death of Isocrates on hearing of the battle of Ohssronea, 


See p. 80, 
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of Amyntas IL His eldest Brother, Alexander IL, had been 
slain, at the age. of twenty-three, after a reign of only twt) 
years, by Ptolemy Alorites (b,c. 369 — 367). The second brother, 
Perdiccas IIL, who recovered the crown by killing the usurjicr, 
fell in battle against the Illyrians, after a reign of five years (b.c. 
364 — 359), having left his infant son, and probably his kingdom, 
to the guardianship of Philip, when he set out on the Campaign. 
A minority, always intolerable in a rude state, such as Macedonia 
then was, invited rival claimants for the crown, and gave Philip a 
fair pretext for seizing it himself. Young as he was, he at once 
displayed that deep policy which was always a chief source of his 
success. Of his two competitors, Pausanias was favoured by the 
‘ king of Tlirace, whom Philip gained over* by liberal olFers : the 
other, Argaeus, was supported by the Athenians, to whofn he pro- 
mised to restoi^ their ancient, and still much rcgrettecl, possession 
of Amphipolis ; — in whicli Perdiccas had placed a Macedonian 
garrison.* Philip m{v^e the same offers, and withdrew the garrison; 
'and, having defeated Argaeus, ho showed *^eat kindness to some 
Athenian volunteers, who had accompanied the pretender, and 
sent them back to Athens as envoys of conciliation. Tliese 
measures were followed by a jicace with Athens, and the formal 
acknowledgment of their right to Amphipolis (b.c. 359). 

Having disposed of these rivals, Philip hastened to meet the 
dangers that threatened Macedonia from the "barbarian tribes on 
the north and west. The upper courses of her rivers were occupied 
by the Pasonians, a powerful Thracian tribe, long dangerpus 
neighbours, and whob'vjere now threatening ^an invasion. Philip 
speedily subdued them, but allowed them to' remain as ^is subject 
allies, under tljeir own kings, whom we find ruling over them 
down to the time of the Roman conquest. He next advanced 
against the more ff)rmidable Illyrians. As a geographical term, 
Illyria denotes the country between Mount Pindus and the Medi- 
terranean, from the borders of Epirus on Ihe south, as far north 
and west as the river Save and the Julian Alps, corresponding to 
th^ modern Albania and Bosnia. But, in a» ethnic sense, the 
name describes no compact and united people, but a number of 
tribes of Thracian race, intermixfed with others of Celtic origin, 
in consequence of that great nioyement from the west, which we 
shall have to notice^ in connection with the history of Rpme. It 
was one resulf of this movement,* tkat the Illyrian tribes pressed 
pkore and more upon their neighbours ; .and of late a large body 
of them, tmder their aged king Bardylis, had occupied a consider- 
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able portion of Western Macedonia. Against this people Philip 
inarched at the head of 10,000 men;* and, in the battle that 
ensued, he conquered by the tactics which Epaminondas had 
used at Leuctraand Mantinea. About 7,000 of the Illyrians fell; 
and Bardylis purchased peace by the sacrifice of all he had con- 
quered in Macedonia, at the same time placing the passes of 
Pindus a the hands of Philip. These victories made Philip 
master of the whole country within what may be considered the 
natural limits of Macedonia, the Cambunian Mountains on the 
south, Pindus and Bernus on the west, Scardus, Orbelus, and 
Sdomius on the north, Snd the Strymon on the east. The last, 
however, like most rivers, was rathe^ a conventional than a natural 
boundary ; and, beyond it, Thrace awaited the time when Mace- * 
donia shoftld be strong enough to subdife her. Secured, meanwhile, 
against the dangers that had menaced him from within and 
without, Philip finally set his nephew’s ^claims aside, but brought* 
him up at his own court, and afterwards* piarried him to his 
daughter. • 

Tlie line of Macedonian kings, of whom Philip thus became the 
representative, claimed an Hellenic descent, though ruling over 
a non-Hellenic people ; and we have already seen that Alexander L 
was permitted to contend at the Olympic games on the strength , 
of the proofs he produced of his descent from Temenus, the Hera- 
clid king of Argos.** The claim thus admitted was a pretext 
ready to bj 0 used on any opportunity for interference with the poli- 
tics, of Greece ; and the close nefghbourhwd of Macedonia to the 
Greek settlements on, the Chalcidic peninsuja* caused her aid to bo 
sought, as wc have sedh, by the contending parties in the Pelopon- 
nesian A^^r. A better effect of the Hellenic pretensions of her 
kings was the inducement to cultivate Greek civilization. Such 

whs the course taken by Ar(9iclaus, who made, his new^capital at 

• 

* Tlie following is the entire succession of the Macedonian kings, from the foun- 
dation of the monarchy to its conquest by the Romans: — (1.) Perdiccas I.; (^) 
ArgiEus; (3.) Philip I.; (4.) Aoropus ; (5.) Alcetas ; [Q.) Amyntas I., about B.c. 
640—500; (7.) Alexand^’ L, to about b.c. 454; (8.) Perdiccas 11., to b.o. 413 ;^ 9 .) 
Archelaus, to n.c. 399 ; (10.) Orcstoe and Aeropus, io B.c. 394 ; (11.) Pausanias, to 
B.c. 393; (12.) Amyntas II.,’ to b.c. 369; (13.) Alexander II., to B.c. 367; 
[Ptolemy Alorites, usurper, to S.c. 364]; (14.) Perdiccas HI., to B.c. 359 ; (15.) 
PuiLip IL, to B.c. 336 ; (16.) ALEXANDER 111., the Great, to b.c. 323 ; (17.) 
Philip III., Aridaeus, and Alexander lV.,iEgus, to B.c. 315 ; (18.) Cassander, to B.o. 
296 ; (19.) •Philip IV., to B.c. 295 ; (20 J Demetrius Poltgrcetes; to b.c. 287 ; (21.) 
Pyrrhus, to b.c. 286 ; (22.) Lysimachus, to B.o. 280 ; [various riv^s, ending with 
Pyrrhus again, to b.c. 277} ; (23^ Antigonus Gonatas, to b.c. 289 ; (24.) Demetrius 
II., to B.C. 229 ;* (25.) Antigonus Doson, to b.c. 220 ; (26.) Philip^Yi to 'B.a 178 ; 
(27.) Perseus, to B.o. 167, the date ol^the Roman conquest. 
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Pella the resort of some of the greatest literaiy^men, — such as 
Euripides, who died therfe, — and who employed Zeuxis to decorate 
his palace. The same monarch organized the resources of his 
kingdom, improved the army, constructed roads, erected fortresses 
to check the inroads of his barbarian neighbours, and seemed ready 
to take a decisive part in the atfairs of Greece, when his assassina- 
tion, and the troubles that ensued, postponed the crisis for two 
more generations. Meanwhile, another point of contact between 
Macedonia and Greece was occasioned by those relations between 
Thebes and Thessaly, which we have not considered important 
enough to narrate. In B.c. 368, PelopitRis, having been successful 
in his expedition against Alexander of PhersB, advanced into Mace- 
. donia, and decided the contest for the crown between Ptolemy of 
Alorus and Alexander II. in favour of the latter, who gate, among 
other hostages, his youthful brother,* Philip. 

• Thus it happened that^Philip sppnt the best years of his youth 
at Thebes, at the timb when Thebes held the supremacy of Greece. 
His quick parts enabled him to improvd*the opportunity, which 
his ambition taught him to value. He acquired such mastery 
over the Greek language, and studied to such purpose under the 
masters of rhetoric, as to be able to meet the great orators of that 
age on their own ground. He heard the philosophers who had 
heard Socrates, and he is said to have conversed with Plato. If 
so, he must-have had for his fellow-pupil ‘the great Aristotle, 
whom he afterwards invited,, to his court to be the tutor of Alex- 
ander.* But there wene two things that he valued •above ^ny 
literary culture — thq lessons in the art of , war which he learnt 
froii\ Epaminondas, and the personal acquaintances which he 
formed with the leading statesmen of Athens, as well as Thebes. 
On the tactics ‘of the great Theban general, Philip founded his 
invention. of that irresistible engine of war, .the Macedonian 
phalanx ; but he found a surer way to victory in what he learnt of 
t^fe weaknesses of the Athenian orators. We shall soon see how 
he corrupted some and cajoled others, while nearly all were pre- 
paid to trust the goodwill of the illustrious prince who had lived 
so familiarly among them. They 'forgot that the knowledge 
which a foreign despot may thus •acquire of the internal woiking 
pf a free country is sure to be qsed, in the long run, for his. own 

* Aristotle 'to Atl^ns in b.o. 867, find heard Plato from the* re'iium of the 
latter f^om Sioilyin b.o. 865 to his death in b.c. 847. He went to the court ol 
in B.0. 843 , and was receired with hono^ which prove the king's tme 
reepf^ for philoeophy. 
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purposes^ and^^heu be resolves on an attack^ he ki^ws the weak 
points at which to aim it. Nor was Philip burthened by any 
scruples of conscience or good faith. Treacherous himself, his 
only assured confidence seems to have been in the treachery and 
corruption of others. His saying has passed into a proverb, that 
he could take any city, the wicket \>i which would give passage to 
an ass la^en with gold. His Greek education had varnished over, 
without subduing, the coarseness as well as the cunning o£ the 
barbarian ; and there were almost daily opportunities for the pro- 
verbial appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. But the hostile 
orator, who perhaps overdraws the picture of his orgies, admits 
that they never interfered with business. He was as persevering 
as he was prompt, and his unyielding wifi was served by an iron 
constitution. He was generous to his friends, and seldom wanting 
in clemency to conquered foes. 

There can be no doubt that Philip ascended the throne of 
Macedonia with the direct design of beddtning arbiter of the 
destinies of Greece., His territory lay compact and self-contained 
across the base of the peninsula, while it touched the sea at the 
Thermaic Gulf, which received its three great rivers — the Haliac- 
mon, tlie Lydias, and th*e Axius. Once master of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, and of the Greek colonies on the Strymon, he would 
gain a great accession of maritime power, and soon extend his* 
dominion into Thrace. His first step towards this object gave an 
earnest of his cunning and duplicity^ and no less of the apathy 
of the /fiee states of Greece.* Amphipolis, once so choice an 
Athenian possession^ and so disgracefully lost in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, was the key to the Strymon and the Thracian bprder. 
Philip hSd bought off the opposition of the Athenians, as we 
have seen, by promising to give them the city, of which they had 
unaccountably neglected to take posilfession, though ^ year had 
elapsed since the withdrawal of the Macedonian garrison, and it 
had remained independent while Philip was engaged in ^e 
Illyrian War. Delivered from his internal enemies, Philip was 
not the man to |brego the advantage which the Athenians ^had 
neglected. Towards the end of b.c, *358, he marched against 
Anvphipolis, at the head of the 10,000 troops with which he had 
gained the victory over the Illyrians, and which became the nucleus 
of tlie first standing army known ‘in Europe. The Amphipolitans 
applied^ to' Athens, offering to surrender their independence rather 
than fall into the hands of Philip ; but the wily prince wrote to 
the Athenians — he was ‘always powerful as a letter-writer — 
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assuring thei^i that he was only besieging Amphipjlis in order to 
p6ifonn bis promise of restoring it to them. Resentment against 
their refractory colony and blind confidence in Philip s intentions 
coinbined to lead the Athenians to a most fatal decision. Well 
did they deserve the taunt of Demosthenes, when, at a later period, 
he charged them with being so low in courage and military prepa- 
ration, that they would not even take Amphipolis if it w€j;e offered 
to them. The city soon fell by treason, and the Olynthians, justly 
alarmed for themselves, sent an embassy to Athens to propose an 
alKance. Philip’s friends at Athens procured the dismissal of 
these envoys ; but they had not confidence enough in his go6d 
faith to expect the surrender of Amphipolis without an equivalent, 
.80 they entered into a secret negociation to give him Pydna, on 
the Thermaic txulf, in exchange. Philip, on his part, won over 
the Olynthians by giving them Potidsea, which belonged to Athens. 
While the siege of that city was fornied, Philip marched to Pydna, 
which was treacherofisly surrendered to him. Several citizens, 
known to be hostile to Macedonia, were ^ut to death ; and the 
Athenian residents were sold as slaves. Philip then refused to 
give up Amphipolis to the Athenians, since they had not placed 
Pydna in his hands. 

These acts of open hostility are explained by the change which 
the Athenians had now suffered from a state of high prosperity. 
Tliey had engaged in a tedious but ultimately successful war for 
the recovery of the Chersonei^e from the Thracian king Cersobleptes 
and the mercenary captain Charidemus. A more important con- 
quest was that of Eujboea, which was wrested^ from Thebes, chiefly 
by m^ans of the animated appeals of Timotheus to the Athenians, 
and the patriotic zeal of certain citizens, who voluntarily assumed 
the burthen of the trierarchy.* Among these was Demosthenes 
(b.c. 358), The city was '^now at the height of her recovered 
msffitime power, when a sudden change once more stripped her 
of her empire, and with it of the means of ‘resisting Philip. The 
fair promises, which accompanied the renewal of the confederacy, 
had^been disappointed. Relieved by the victori^ of Epaminondas 
from the check of Spartan rivalry, •Atjiens had again yielded 
to the temptation of administering the common affairs according 
to her own interests. The system of mercenary forces, invented 
by Conon, and developed by Iphicrates and Chares, had tempted 
the citizens to 'decline active service. This evil, whicTi'"is con- 

• The trierarchy was one of the “liturgies,” or .public services, which fell upon 
the citizens of the highest Solonian census. It consisted in fitting out a trireme. 
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stantly denounce by Demosthenes, sapped the military power of 
the state, while the allies were outraged by the exactions of the 
ill-paid mercenaries. Four of the most important of the allies — 
Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Rhodes — revolted from Athens, and 
began the “ Social War ” (b.c. 358 — 355). The two latter states 
were supported by the Carian prflice Mausolus, whose wife and 
sister Ari^isia has conferred on his name a renown as lasting as 
the world by the erection of his magnificent tomb, called the 
Mausoleum* The Athenians made their first attack on Chios, 
where the revolters had united their forces; but Chabrias ftU 
while leading his ships into the harbour, and the land force 
under Chares was compelled to re-embork.^ 

The loss of Chabrias was followe*d by the retirement of Timo-. 
theus add Iphicrates. At the annual account rendered by 
Athenian officers, they were accused^ by Chares of corruption. 
Timotheus, who had made piany eneftnies by his overbearing 
conduct, was sentenced to ‘a fine of 100 tafenfs, the heaviest, it 
is said, ever infiicted af Athens : he retired to Chalcis, where he 
died in b.c. 354. Iphicrates was acquitted, but he was not again 
employed. Thus the city, in the time of her extreme need, lost 
her three best generals; and the loss was aggravated by the 
undisputed military ascendancy which it left in the hands of 
Chares, a brave, but reckless and selfish leader, chiefly intent on 
satisfying his mercenaries and enriching himself.^ Phocion, of 
whom we^have to speak presently, hel^ as yet no prominent com- 
mand; n#r were his the qualfties to save the state. But the 
worst evil of all was.the habit into which thp Athenians had now 
fallen of declining to^erve in person, while they did not even j>ay 
the mercenaries to whom they committed their defence. The 
result was that, in the next campaign. Chares took service with 
Ifis mercenaries glider the rebel satrap Artabazus, and, the Athe- 

• 

* The old dynasty of Carinn princes, founded at Halicarnassus by Lygdamis, soon 
after the Persian conquest of Asia Minor, and made famous by the queen ArtemiiAa, 
who fought at Salamis, ended with the overthrow of her grandson Lygdamis, in tho 
time of Herodotus. Tl^e new dynasty was founded, about b.c. 380, by Hecatoninua, 
who left three sons, Mausolus, Idri^s, Pixodarus, and two daughters, Artemisia and 
Ada, who were married to their Jtwo elder^brothers. All five reigned in turn till the 
conquest by Alexander, when the kingdom lost all its importance. It was ultimately 
merged in the government of Rhodes. Tho^ Mausoleum, which was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, was a sort of castl#‘tomb, surmounted by a pyramid^ 
and crowned lit the summit by a statue af tho king in a idiirble qliadriga, the work of 
Pythis. Its other sculptures were executed by Scopes, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and 
Leochares, all .^thenian artists of the highest note. Considerable remedns of these 
sculptures are how in the British Museum. 
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nians forgave his desertion of his proper post for the sake of the 
rich reward he earned* (b.c. 356). But Artaxerxes did net 
so easily forgive the aggression; and his threat, to support 
the revolted allies with the whole Persian fleet, decided the 
issue of the war. In the following spring, Athens consented to a 
peace which secured the independence of her principal allies, and 
reduced her revenue from their tribute to only forty-ftj’e talents 
(b.c. 355). The Social War left her weak, impoverished, and 
deprived both of military power and prestige; and, worse than 
aM, its conduct proved how much of her old confidence and energy 
had gone, even before these losses. In such a condition, she had*to 
meet the aggressions of Philip, which had now become alarming ; 
.and it is only by a clear view*of this state of affairs, that we can 
appreciate th(^ moral heroisin with which Demosthenes now began 
to fight the last battles of ^patriotism. 

While the Athenians were occupied in the Social War, Philip 
was strengthening hfe position on the Thracian border, not only 
by his arms, but by gaining the friendship of.Olynthus. Potidasa 
fell about midsummer, b.c. 356, an epoch ever memorable in the 
annals of Macedonia and the world ; for, just at the same time, 
Philip gained a victory in the chariot-racc at Olympia ; his general 
Parmenio won a great battle against the Illyrians ; and his wife 
Olympias* gave birth to his son Alexander, of whose future 
renown an omen was given in the conflagration of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus by the i^aniac Herostratus, on the same night. 
Passing the Strymon, Pliilip obtained possession of the«auriferous 
region of Mt. PangjaBus, where he founded the famous city of 
Philippi, and derived an immense reveniFe from an improved 
working of the gold mines. * 

Meanwhile the opportunity for his interference in the affairs of 
all Greecq was prepared by the suicidal conflicfs of the Greeks 
themselves. The occasion arose out of the Sacred War,” which 
began shortly after the Social War. The old enmity ^between the 
Thebans and the Phocians had been inflamed by the reluctance 
of Jhe latter to join the Theban alliance, and ijome actual hostili- 
ties had taken place aftor the general peace of b.c. 361. The 

• 

* Olympias was a daughter of NeoptolepuB, prince of the Moloesi, in Epirus, who 
claimed an descent. Sha is conspicuous among the queens who have been 

notorious in hietcvj for ^olence of temper and yindictiye cruelty, find she was 
addicted to the entliusiastic orgies of the Dionysiac worship. Philip first met her at 
tlie mysteries a^ebrated in the island of Saxnothr^, and married her in n.o. 359, 
the year of his accession. 
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Amphictyomc Cooncil* of which we have already spoken,* had 
lately been called forth from its dignified obscurity, to exercise a 
political infiuence, and the time had now come, when this great 
Fanhellenic union was destined to give the final blow to Grecian 
liberty. It must be remembered that the council, c^tituted of 
the representatives of the twelve ahclent divisions of the Helloaic 
nation, a^a time when that nation had its seat in the i^rth, alto- 
gether failed to represent the actual states of histone Greece. 
Each of the twelve nations, great or small, had alike two votes, 
and such cities as Sparta and Athens possessed only the fraction 
of a vote due to them as subdivisions of the Dorian and Ionian 
nations. A clear majority was commanded by the states of 
Thessaly and Central Greece, whicK were now greatly influenced, 
by Thebes, and about to become th* mere creatures of Philip. 
These states, moreover, had .many a ^ound of quarrel with the 
Phocians. » 

t 

The Thebans had invoked the sentence ^of- the Amphictyons 
against Sparta, with little elFect, for her seizure of the Cadmean 
citadel, but against Phocis they had power to carry a sentence into 
execution. They are said to have found a pretext in the curse 
pronounced of old on any who should cultivate the devoted plain 
of Cirrha, but other grounds of accusation are alleged. The 
imposition of a fine, which it was known the Phocians could not * 
pay, was followed up by a decree that the whole nation should 
be expelled from their possessions, and their territory devoted for 
ever, like that of Cirrha, to •Apollo. , Shut up to the choice 
between extermination and resistance, the Phocians found on able 
and unscrupulous l^der in Philomelus.* By his advice^ they 
revived flieir old claim to be themselves (he guardians of the 
Delphic temple, citing the verse in which Homer mentions the 
Phocians as holding the rocky Pytho,” the ancient name of 
Delphi, t Philomelus, with a force of 2,000 Wn, surprised the 
temple, destroyed the records of the sentence against the Phocians, 
raised a fresh body of mercenaries, fortified the temple, and 
carried on a successful war with the Locrians, who attempted to 
rescue Delphi, leaving eatorted from# the reluctant priestess a 
sort of half sanction to his proceedings, and having issued a 

manifesto promising to respect the treasures of the shrine, PhilcK 

• • • 

* Yol. 4. chap. xii. p. 828. The laet act of the Amp Vetjone, •important 
to be recorded in Greek hiatoiy, waa the execration of J^cjiialtee for at 

Therm^yln. Th^ oif not ones mentioned by Thiicyd^^ or in 
lenica. * t Iliad, II. 619. , 
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melus appealed to the states of Greece. !A.thens, the old ally of 
Phocis, and Sparta, the bitter enemy of Thebes, almost alone (tf 
the leading states espoused his cause ; but the former was in the 
crisis of social war, and the latter had enough to do to hold her 
ground against her new rivals, Megalopolis and Mcssene. In fact, 
the position in which Sparta had been left by the Theban War 
disabled lj|pr from any effective aid to the common cadse in the 
approaching crisis. It was easy for Thebes to organize a con- 
federacy of the northern states against the Phocians ; and the 
d&nger became so pressing that Philomelus, disregarding his 
scruples and his pledges, applied the sacred treasures to the pay- 
ment of mercenaries, apd soon gathered a force of 10,000 men. 
•The war now assumed the most savage character ; the Thebans, 
Thessalians, apd Locrians put to death all Phocian prisoners as 
sacrilegious outlaws, and the Phocians retaliated. Success de- 
clared at first for Philofiielus ; bi^t, having become entangled 
amongst ^on:|g rocks^dnd woods, he was surrounded by the superior 
numbers of the enemy, and he only avoided being taken prisoner 
by a fatal leap over a precipice (b.c. 354). His brother Onomarchus 
rallied the defeated army, roused the spirit of the Phocians, 
who with their bad fortune had begun to repent of their sacrilege, 
and overawing the malcontents by his mercenaries, he was made 
their despot as well as general. He used the temple treasures 
more freely tljan ever, not only to pay his troops, but to bribe the 
leading men both of fricAdly and hostile states. He became 
master of the country as far as‘Thermopyla3, on the*one side; 
white, ^n tlie other, l^e invaded Boeotia, took ()rchomenus, and laid 
sieges^ to Chseronea, but was repulsed by tlfe whole force of the 
Thebans (b.c. 353). 

The time had now come for the intervention of the Macedonian. 
Philip had pushed on his advance into Thrace as far as Abdera, 
with a view to support Cersobleptes against the Athenians in the 
Chersonese ; but his progress had been checked by another Thra- 
cian chieftain, Amadocus, as well as by the presence of Chares on 
th^ coast, with an Athenian fieet. With hia. usual activity he 
marched back to the Gulfi of Therina,*’ and laid siege to Methone 
(b.c. 353). This last remaining ^ possession of the Athenians on 
the Macedonian coast fell, like Pydria and Potidaea, through their 
delay in sending the succours that they voted (b.c. 352).* Philip 
had now recovered tl& sea-coast of Lower Macedonia, and the way 
lay open into Thessaly, where his aid wap solicited by the Aleuada 

* It was at the eiege of Methone that Philip lost an eye. 
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of Larissa against Lycophron, the despot of Pheree. Lycophron 
Idokcd for help to Onomarchus, who was’ glad to find occupation 
forliis numerous mercenaries. A force of 7,000 men, sent into 
Thessaly under his brother Phayllus, was defeated by Philip, but 
this disaster was fully repaired by Onomarchus himself, who drove 
Philip out of Tliessaly, beaten in two great battles.' Onomarchus 
now led hfs victorious army into Boeotia and took Chajrwea ; and 
seemed to be rapidly attaining the position of master of Northern 
Greece. 

Philip had retired into Macedonia, with his army dispirited and 
mutinous ; but his energy soon enabled him to take the field again. 
Lycophron once more turned for aid, to Onemarchus, promising to 
give him all Thessaly as a dependency of Phocis. With such a ’ 
prize in view, Onomarchus put forth* all his force, and entered 
Thessaly with an army of 20,000 foot ajid 600 horse. But Lyco- 
phron’s cruel abuse of the former victory had united nearly all 
Thessaly against him, and Philip soon found hkhself tft thS head of 
an infantry a's powerful as the enemy’s, besides 3,000 of the splendid 
Thessalian cavalry. He roused the enthusiasm of his followers 
by assuming the character of an avenger of the Delphic god, and 
crowns of laurel, gathered in the vale of Tempe, marked his 
soldiers as tlie servants of Apollo. One decisive battle made > 
Philip the master of Thessaly and confirmed his loftier prcten- 
sion#. The army of Onomarchus was annihilatedf 6,000 men 
being slain, 3,000 taken prisoners, and the remainder utterly 
dispersed. * The body of their leader, whd fell in the battle, was 
fixed to a cross ; * and all the prisoners wer:e drowned, in jjftnish- 
ment of <iieir sacrilege (b.c. 352), The victory was followed by 
tlie capitulation of Pherae, and the expulsion of Lycophron ; and 
tlie capture* of Pagasee, which tlfe Athenians again failed to 
relieve in time, gave Philip a naval station on the great gulf 
which opens dnto the Euboean Sea. His character as champion of 
the Delphic god formed a sufficient pretext for advancing to the 
relief of the violated sanctuary and so crushing the Phocians in 
their very citadel, " But at last the Athenians were effectually 
alarmed : the energy of wtich they were always capable was 
roused : by ready contributions and personal service, they promptly 
despatched a force sufficient to defend Thermopyla3 ; and Philipp 

* This is, we believe, the first instanefb of the use of cVicifixioil in Greece ; and 
here it is only an exposure of the corpse, not yet a mode of inflicting death. Tha 
form of punishnwjnt was essentially Oriental. The Komans borrowed it from the 
Ph^cenicians of Carthage. 
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who fllways knew how to hide hU time, turned hack' without 
att^pting the pass (b.o. 352). Phayllns, the successor of Ono- 
maKshuB, held almost nndiminished power in Fhocis, Locris, and 
Bosotia; using the remaining sacred treasures to recruit his mer- 
oenuy force, and to distribu^ presents among his supporters' 
throughout Greek cities. But this final plunder reached those 
ymieiahle- offerings of ancient kings, which were cherished with 
keen national pride as the sacrilege became less scrupulous, the 
t^e of its proceeds grew more reckless ; and the general indigna- 
tion was redoubled, when goblets and statnes dedicated by Croesus 
were melted down to enrich the favonrites of the despoti Thus, 
at the very moment when Philip was repulsed from Kiermopylse, 

' the public feeling of Greece was preparing to accept him as a 
deliverer. MeanwhUe he iVas engaged in consolidating "his power 
nearer home ; and he' advanced so far into Thrace that his move- 
ments were almost ^unknown, and the Athenians were amused 
with re^ortll^ sometimes of his death, sometimes of his illness. 
But there was one man who would not 'suffer them to forget that 
Philip was still alive ; and this pause in the Sacred War calls us 
to observe what was going on in the other parts of Greece, 

The new power that had risen in Phocis was viewed with favour 
both at Athens and Sparta, as a counterpoise to Thebes ; and had 
the two states been capable of a vigorous and united effort, 
Greece might have had another history. But the thouglffs of 
Sparta w^e bent on deliverance from the bonds drawn, round her 
by the policy of Epaminbndas, and the successes of Onotnarchus in 
Boeoti^were welcomed as an opportunity for attacking Megalopolis. 
On this point the interests of Sparta and o^ Athens came into col- 
lisicm; and the Athenians had to decide whether they would purchase 
the Lacedsemonian alliance b^the reversal of the recefft settlement 
for making Peloponnesus^ree, and Sparta incapable of aggression. 
If was about the winter of b.c. 353 — 352,, when On<Hnarchus was 
at the height of his power, that two embassies arrived at Athens ; 
the one from Megalopolis to ask for alliance and support, the other 
fium S^tarta to. resist the appeal, and to propose a close alliance 
of Athens with herself mid her Peloponnesian allies, to complete 
the humiliation of Thebes. This view was supported by the large 
party at Athens who cherished, the old traditional hostility towards 
the Th^Mais.;^ end t^e Spartans held out as a bait the .re^very of 
Orc^ua, an Att^ town on the Boeotian frontier, which Thebes had 
I^^held. Tim decision was mainly ioflnenoed by jDemosthenes, 
who delivered his speech “ For the Megalopolitans,” the second, 
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in order of time, of his ettant pnblic orations; the first, “ On 
the Symmories,” having been made the year befine, on the qQes-> 
tion of war wi& Persia. He succeeded in persuading the Athe- 
nians that it was their true interest not to strengdien either Sparta 
or Thebes at the expense of the other, but to uphold Megalopolis 
and Messene, not only as a check upon Sparta, but as an obstacle to 
any futurepattempt (m the part of Thebes to interfere again in the 
Peloponnesus. That this was sound policy, both for the interests 
of Athens, and for the independence of ^e Grecian states, there 
can be no doubt Its bearing upon the Macedonian danger seems 
harSly to have been considered, for Philip is not mentioned in 
the speech. It was not the vote of the Athenians, but the selfish 
policy of Sparta, in offering her alliance only on such conditions, 
that left £er without influence on the ‘common cause of Greece 
(b.c. 353). Her persistence in the attach on Megalopolis provoked, 
a league of Thebes, Argos, Sicyon, and Mesf^ne, for the defence 
of the city ; and, after several indecisive battles, Spafta was com- 
pelled to make peace (b.c. ^52). 

It would seem, however, that Demosthenes had as yet formed 
no adequate conception of Philip’s power. The events of the fol- 
lowing campaign in Thessaly, which, as we have seen, roused the 
Athenians to the great effort by which they stayed Philip’s pro- 
gress at Thermopylae, convinced the orator that the safety of 
Greece was now at stake ; and that Athens, standing in the 
forefront o£ the danger, must nqt be Satisfied to wait till it was 
upon them, 'and 'then to make efforts as inefficient as they were 
sudden ; but that nowj while Philip’s absenoe* in Thrace allowed 
them the opportunity, they must calmly but resolutely make ’the 
needful preparations. It was this lesson that he came forward to 
impress upon the people in the first of those great orations which, 
named after the king of Macedonia, fihve caused the^ title of 
Philippics to he applied, in general, to speeches in which a person 
is denounced, though in the vast majority of cases the resem- 
blance is only in the name. The delivery of the first Philippic 
forms the crisis of tfie orator’^ public life. ^ 

Dbmosthenbs was now about thirty years of age, the probable 
date of his birth being b. 6, 382-^81, one year after the birth of 
PhUipi His father, who bore the 'same name, was possessed of 
great we^th, and carried on manufactures of i^ords-^ind beds hy 
means of his slaves. He died when the young Demosthenes was 
about seven, leaving his two'sons and their property to the eare of 
thqee guardians, men of Wealth and station, and rdations of his 
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own. Though they received handsome legacies under his will, these 
guardians abused their trust ; and when Demosthenes reached 
sixteen^ the Athenian age of majority, he received less than two 
talents out of the fourteen which his father had left. Meanwhile 
they had kept him, in his father’s place, on the roll of the 
wealthiest class of citizens, and he found himself subject to all 
the burthens of that position. His remonstrances ha^g proved 
in vain, he commenced an action against Aphobus, one of his 
jhree guardians ; and in the exertions which he made to fit him- 
self to plead his cause, his*biographers find the source of his great- 
ness as an orator. Other causes contributed to his adoptiofi of 
public speaking as a profession. A body too weak to bear the 
hard training of the gymnasium or the toils of war, was to him, 
as to many othe? distinguished men, a motive for devotion to 
intellectual pursuits. 

This want of physical liardihood^ and of the contempt of danger 
which often attends it — a quality distinct from the moral courage 
in which Demosthenes was rarely deficient— ^followed him through 
life, always as a hindrance, and sometimes even a disgrace. It 
disqualified him from appropriating to himself the full range of a 
comprehensive Grecian education, as conceived by Plato, Isocrates, 
and Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, wordj and 
action — combining bodily strength, endurance, and fearlessness, 
with an enlffrged mental capacity and a power of making if felt by 
speech.”* What he might have been, but for this defect, is 
recorded in the lines Vhich his countrymen inscrib6d upon his 
statue : — ^ • c 

** Had thy strength match’d thy soul, ifemosthenes, ^ 

The Macedonian Ares ne’er had ruled in Greece. ” 

The time had however come when the statesmfin, who would hold 
ascendarfcy over his fell^- citizens, need no loiiger combine, like 
■Themistocles and Pericles, Nicias and Alcibiades, ^he powers of 
the orator and the general. On the one hand, the wider diffusion 
of the art of public speaking, under the teaching of the Sophists 
aild rhetoricians, and, on the other, improfed tactics and the 
employment of mercenaries, who would only serve certain leaders, 
had tended to separate the ftmctions off the general and the coun- 
cillor, 4^ make each a distinct profession. But neither did 
Demosthenes, narroy his studies to those of the professional rheto- 
rician. While he placed himself under the special tuitfon of the 
orator Issens, and attended the lectures of Isocrates, he heard 

Grote, Histiory of Greece, vol. ri. p. 374. 
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Plato, and perused liis dialogues with the greatest diligence. But 
lus chief intellectual culture, as his speeches constantly attest, was 
derived from the history of Thucydides. He well knew the truth 
of the maxim, which a grea^ soldier of our age has prescribed even 
for the military profession : — ‘^By reading you will be distin- 
guished; without it, abilities are of little use.” He is said to 
have copied ^ut the entire work of Thucydides eight times with 
his own Band, and to have re-written it from memory. The 
attentive reader of his political harangues perpetually hears the 
echoes of the historian’s wisdom in the more harmonious but ncrt 
less nervous periods of the orator. 

The best Athenian critics recognised in his earliest efforts the 
political principles and the very tone of thought which Thucydides 
has takers such pains to delineate as Jhose of Pericles. But at 
first his manner fell far short of his matter; and when some 
success in his action against Aphobus 'encouraged him to come 
forward in the Ecclesia, his repeated failui»es were msffked by 
general derision. But th^re were those who were willing to foster 
the germs of promise which they had the discernment to detect. 
Eunomus, an aged citizen, who had heard Pericles sixty years 
before, comforted Demosthenes, as he wandered disconsolate about 
PiraBUS, by telling him how his speech reminded him of the great 
statesman, and assuring him that he only wanted confidence and 
preparation. You are too much disheartened,” gaid he, by 
the tumult of a popular assembly, and you do not take the pains 
even to acquire the bodily strength needed /or the rostrum.” He 
found another counsellor in the actor SatyruSj^ who desired him to 
recite a passage of Sophocles, which the aetdr then repeated, with 
a differen(!b of accent that astonished Demosthenes. While he 
th&s learned the source of his defects from advisers, he relied for 
their cure on self-discipline alone ; and never did any map pursue 
a more resolute course of self-culture. To correct a defect of arti- 
culation, whicli approached to a lisp, he practised speaking wit£ 
pebbles in his mouth. He found a substitute for the hoarse 
murmurs of the pec^le in the noise of the waves upon the bea^jh 
of Phalerum during a storm. The poA^^^r of his lungs was ex- 
panded by running, and-.by deolaiming while walking up-hill. 
For months together he shut ^imself up in a subterranean 
chamber^ to practise recitation and composition, and took pre- 
cautions aghinst interruption from any want bf resdlution on hia 
own part by shaving his hqjad in so absurd a guise that he could 
not stir abroad. 
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Th^ fruit of all tliis training* was soon visible in a style of 
oratory so perfect, that the- severest critics could only find faujbt 
with it for being too artificial in manner, and too elaborately pre- 
pareii in the matter. But the greatest orators in every age, down 
to the venerable master of the art, who in our own time has been 
thought worthy to rank with Demosthenes and Cicero, are all 
agreed that, whatever power may have been occasionally exerted 
by sudden bursts of unpremeditated eloquence, the mosf laborious 
preparation is needed for sure and habitual success. Thus, while 
ISO orator has ever surpassed Demosthenes in that vigour which some 
associate only with extemporaneous speaking, it was the judg- 
ment of .some of his contemporaries, that the rich matter of his 
• speeches could only be fully** enjoyed on reading. This judgment 
is the more rernarkable, jas we know that he himself laid the 
greatest stress on the accessories of oral delivery, especially on 

action,” which he declared to be the first and second and third 
essentiaVfor an orajer. Nor was nis labour bestowed, as that of 
Cicero too often was, chiefiy in rounding periods and elaborating 
ornaments. He has left us, indeed, the most perfect examples of 
prose rhythm ever embodied in the most effective of human lan- 
guages ; but what above all distinguishes him from the most 
accomplished of mere rhetoricians, is the direct practical purpose 
of every word he utters. So long as there was any hope, he never 
ceased to eqcourage the Athenians by the consideration that the 
advantages which had been lost solely by their negligence might 
yet be recovered by renewed en^gy and careful preparation, and 
to show them how^such preparation should be made in all its 
details, — the number of ships and men f^uired, the amount of 
money needed to support them, and the sources frolli which it 
might be provided,. 

Such .was the ^ burthen of the First Philippic, which was 
delivered while Philip was making progress in ^hrac^e, threatening 
the possessions of Athens on the Chersohese, and annoying her 
nearer home by maritime expeditions. His command of the 
Pagasaean Bay enabled him to send out fleets to ravage the islands 
of .Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and even to make a descent at 
Marathon and plunder the coast of Attica. In November, b.c. 
362 , the news was brought to^ Athens, that Philip had emerged 
from his obscure operations in the interior of Tiirace,^an(i had 
laid siege to Heraeon-Teichos on the Propontis. In sudden alarm, 
the Athenians voted an armament, to .be manned by the citizens, 
and imposed on themselves a property-tax of sixty tedents. Then 
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came a report of Philip’s illness, which was true, and whifth the 
wishes of the popular indolence magnified into his death ; and all 
the preparations were suspended. It was during this pause that 
Demosthenes came forward to insist on the folly alike of de- 
spondency and carelessness, and the equal folly of trusting to 
desultory e^rts and ill-paid mercenaries. Philip’s military 
power and^ reputation had now reached such a height, that Dtoo- 
sthenes confessed the hopelessness of meeting him in the field, but 
he urges the policy of setting on foot, before the danger became 
more pressing, a moderate force which might keep him in con- 
stant^ alarm by descents on his coasts, and by carrying help to 
every point at which disaffection or registanpe might break out, as 
they were sure to do under a tyrannical government. He shows 
how such ti force might be provided, if the people would revert to 
the old plan of personal service and well-ordered contribution, 
instead of trusting to that chance, which seemed in fact to do 
better for them tlian they did for themselves.^ All this practical 
advice is pointed by, keen reproofs ; — “ What does it matter 
whether Philip is dead or sick, since, should anything befall him, 
you would soon make yourselves another Philip, if you apply 
yourselves to business thus ?” Yet there was encouragement to be 
derived from tlieir very remissness, as it left room for them to do 
better. 

The First Philippic was delivered in the spring of ^c. 351, but 
with so little' effect that even the armanjent already voted was not 
despatched to the Chersonese till the following autumn, and then 
on a wretchedly inadequate scale. The reason for this was not 
merely the general supinSness of the Athenians, and the decay of the 
ancient spifit of self-sacrifice, but there was at Athens a peace 
party which systematically thwarted the views of Demosthenes. 
Its*chief leaders were the orator Eubulus and thegeneral PflOCiON, 
the last of thajj; race of statesmen who led the people both in th5 
field and in the assembly. His unsullied character — the more 
conspicuous from the venality of other leaders of his party — has 
too often blinded historians to the evils of his policy ; and, like 
Nicias in both points, his fate has gaindd for him a sympathy 
which tends to*cloud the judgment. No praise, indeed, can be too 
high for the personal character of.^^Phocion the Good.” Bom 
about B.CU 402, just twenty years htfore Demosthenes, he had 
reached his SSth year when he was put to death on* a charge of 
treason, arising out of the .troubles that followed the death of 
Alexander (B.d 317). His humble birth was ennobled by the 
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simplfcity of his life ; and hie hardy constitution was preserved 
unimpaired by luxury. ‘Above all, the contrast of his incorrupt- 
ible probity with the insatiable avarice of other generals and the 
venality of the orators — among whom even Demosthenes did not 
escape undeserved suspicion — had such an effect on the sentiment 
of the Athenians that they gave him a confidence mqje unreserved 
than' they had ever yielded to Pericles himself. Fro]p his first 
entrance on public life, when he was already of middle age, he 
held the annual office of chief Strategus (General) * almost without 
interruption. He was elected no less than forty-five times, with- 
out once soliciting the people’s choice. His chief military friend 
and pattern was Chabrias, .under whom he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Naxos (b.c, 376 ) ; f but he is not named as holding 
an important c(2fnmand till B.c. 354 (or b.c. 349), when he led 
an expedition into Euboea. His philosophic indifference to the 
present fame and emoluments of ^tive service led him to find his 
chief fidd at Athec^, in administrative details, and in the politics 
of the ecclesia ; and his almost constant presence in the city placed 
a constant check upon the policy of Demosthenes. Phocion’s 
training in the school of Plato and Xenocrates made him intel- 
lectually a fit antagonist for the ablest of the orators, and he was 
the more able to cope with them because he despised all the 
artifices of popular rhetoric, and extinguished • their elaborate 
periods by? a pointed brevity almost laconic. To a friend who 
found him deep in thought when he had to speak, he said, I am 
meditating whether !• cannot shorten what I have to say to the 
Athenians;” and,«when Demosthenes saw Phocion rise to reply 
to him, he used to say — ^^Here comes the*^cleaver of my speeches.” 
This plain soldier-like style of speaking carried with *it a sort of 
military force ; and it was the testimony of an orator, who was 
himself a friend, of Demosthenes, that Phoj^ion was the nXore 
effective speaker. Nor was his influence diminished by that con- 
temptuous sternness and rigour of life which were accepted as 
signs of his independence. It is said that he was never seen 
weeping or laughing, or bathing in the public baths. Once, when 
a speech of his was folloVed by applause, he turned to a friend and 
asked, ‘‘Have I unawares saM something bad?” He made a 
boast of his opposition to the popular feeling ; and he gained that 
credit for sincerity ^which is generally yielded to such a temper, and 
which the spectacle of a general averse to war naturally excited. 

• We have already explained the nature of this function, which was a sort of 
premiership. f See vol. I. p. 656 . 
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It has been often pleaded that Phocion consulted the true 
interests of Athens and of Greece by opposing the policy of resist- 
ance to Macedonia, when .eifective resistance was hopeless. But 
here, as Mr. Grote has shown most conclusively, it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between the earlier and later years of Phocion’s 
career. IJis biographers mislead our judgment by pointing 
our attention chiefly to the last twenty years of his long life, ‘after 
the battle of Chseronea. At that time, when the victorious mili- 
tary force of Macedonia had been fully organized, and that of 
Greece comparatively prostrated, it might be argued plausiblf 
(I do* not say decisively, even then) that submission to Macedonia 
had become a fatal necessity ; and that attempts to resist could 
only end by converting bad into worse. But the peace-policy of 
Phocion— which might be called prudence, after the accession of 
Alexander — was ruinously imprudent, as well as dishonourable, 
during the reign of Philip. The odds wfire all against Philip in 
his early years ; they shifted, and became mcflfe and moi^ in his 
favour, only because his game was played well, and that of his 
opponents badly. The superiority of force was at first so much on 
the side of Athens, that, if she had been willing to employ it, she 
might have made sure of keeping Philip at least within the limits 
of Macedonia. All depended U2)on her will ; upon the question 
whether her citfeons were prei)ared in their own minds to incur the 
expense and fafigiie of a vigorous foreign policy — whether they 
.would handle their pikes, open their purses, and forego the com- 
forts of home, for the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian liberty 
against a growing, but^ot as yet irresistible destroyer. To such a 
sacrifice th^ Athenians could not bring themselves to submit; and, 
in consequence of that reluctance, they were driven in the end to 
a much graver and more irreparable sacrifice — the loss of liberty, 
dignity, and security. Now it was precisely at such a moment, 
and when suoh a question was pending, that the influence of th*e 
peace-loving Phocion was most ruinous. His anxiety that the 
citizens should be buried at home in their own sepulchres — his 
despair, mingled wfth contempt, of his countrymen, and their 
refined habits — his hatred of* the orators* who might profit by an 
increased war-expenditure-^all cofitributed to make him discourage 
public, effort, and await passively thpipreponderance of the Mace-* 
donian ann^; thus playing the game of Philip^ and siding, though 
himself incorruptible, with the orators in Philip’s pay.”* 

Such were antagonistic forces by which the fate of Greece 

• Groto, History of Greece^ vol. xi. pp. 388, 9, 
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was now to be determined : the details of the conflict need only a 
brief notice. The first great crisis was brought about by tfie 
attack of Philip on Olynthus, upon the territory of which he had 
already begun to make incursions at the date of the First Philippic. 
The Olynthiane, foreseeing the danger, had made peace with 
Athens about the close of b.o! 352 , and in b.c. 350 envoys arrived 
at Athens bringing the news that Philip had taken one of the 
thirty-two cities of their confederacy, and asking for an alliance 
and active aid. Their cause was pleaded by Demosthenes in those 
brief, but most vigorous harangues, entitled the Olynthiacs, all 
three of which were delivered in the last six months of b.c. 350 .* 
The Athenians made the desired alliance, and promised help ; but 
* under the influence of the peace party, they did nothing at first. 
Their attentions was distracted by a war in Euboea, undertaken 
against the advice of Donjosthenes, who himself served in it as a 
lioplite (b.c. 349 ), Thei# finances were embarrassed; and one great 
resource, the TheorisFund^ for the expenses of the religious festivals, 
was fenced about by a law making it criihina]* to propose its applica- 
tion to any other purpose. Demosthenes had hinted, in the Olyn-- 
thiacs^ that this money should be made available for the army ; a 
citizen was at length found bold enotigh to propose its use; and the 
motion was carried unanimously, though the proposer was indicted 
and fined (b.c. 348 ). But even then, though three successive 
expeditions were sent out to Chalcidice, they efl^cted nothing of 
importance. • , ^ • 

Meanwhile Philip strained every nerve to complete his conquest 
before the Athenian^ awoke to the dangpr. City after ciiy fell 
before him; till at last the gates of Olynthus were^opened by 
treachery]; the city was razed to the ground ; the inhabitants were 
sold as slaves ; and the whole Chalcidic peninsula was added to the 
Macedonian kingdom (b.c. 347 ). The suppression of thirty-two 
free Hellenic states, whose confederation hp4 seemed to balance tlie 
power of Philip on his frontier, was a political disaster unparal- 
leled since the time of Xerxes ; for even the Peace of Antalcidas 
had left some municipal ^freedom to tJie Ionian cities; and the true 
nature of the new despotism was made visible to the Greeks — to 
the deep shame of many of themselves— in the gangs of captives of 
both sexes, who were draggfA along their roads, even into Pelopo- 

* The order of the Olynthiacs in the editions is certainly not that in which they 
were delivered. -^Bishop Thirlwall, following Dioijysius of Halicarnassus, places them 
in the order IT., III., I. The order adopted by Stiive and Mr. Oroto, II., I., III., 
Asems preferable. 
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nesus, to }y^ Teceived by the eAherents of Phdip mth thaiikB for 
Iiis generosity; while the conqueror celebrated his victory by 
splendid games at Dium at the Thessalian frontier. 

The indignation at Athens was the more intense^ as among the 
captives sold into slavery there were some of her own citizens, 
who had been serving as auxiliaries at Olynthus. Besides, the 
victory of Philip threatened the loss of the Chersonese and the 
islands that still were hers. Loud complaints were heard against 
Chares, who was gone no one knew whither. Even Eubulus, and 
the other orators of the peace party, were energetic in their denun- 
ciations of Philip ; and the occasion called forth the orator who was 
destined soon to become Philip’s chief supporter, and to be handed 
,down to fame as at once the ablest and bitterest rival of Demo- 
sthenes. jEsohines, though six years older than Demosthenes, 
began his professional career much Jiater. His low birth is 
frequently a point for the sarcasm of iTemosthenes ; but we have 
no other authority for attaching any stain ^f dishonour to his 
family. In early youth ‘he had assisted his father in teaching 
boys ; he had tried his fortu?ie as an actor with little success ; he 
had been a scribe and reader to some of the Government boards ; 
and he had acted as secretary to the orators Aristophon and 
EubUlus. When raised to the office of public scribe to the • 
assembly, for ^hich he was qualified by his powerful and melo- 
dious voice, he gradually took, courage to come ffirward as an 
orator, and displayed a great .native power of unpremeditated 
speech. Nature had gifted him with the •physical strength which 
she had denied to Den^osthenes, and he had.strved with distinction 
as a soldier in the expedition to Phlius, in B.c. 368, at the battle 
of Mantinea in b.c. 362, and in Euboea in b.c. 349. The praise he 
obtained from Phocion on this occasion would naturally bind him 
more closely to the party with which he was* already tonnected 
through EuIkiIus. Ai^^er the fall of 01}Tithus, iEschines went*to 
Megalopolis, as one of the envoys who were sent throughout Greece 
to stir up resistance to Philip. In this mission he earned as much 
distinction by his jpatriotic spirit as by his eloquence, not sparing 
the traitors who had sold themselves to the Macedonian, and 
whose opposition now neutralized his efforts. The Arcadians 
seenx, in fact, to have been too •much absorbed in their rivalry 
with Sparta, to spare a thought for the rgmoter^ danger from 
Philip. The reports of the other envoys were not much more 
encouraging ; and such wate the general despondency at Athens, 
that even Demosthenes acquiesced in the necessity for peace* 
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The progress of the Sacred War tended to the same point. The 
lavish expenditure of Phayllus had nearly exhausted the treasures 
of Delphi ; but Phalsecus, the youthful son of Onomarchus, still 
carried on the war, though he only kept down a strong opposition 
among the Phocians themselves hy his mercenaries. Once more 
the Thebans applied to Philip as the champion of the Amphictyons 
and of Apollo, and a Macedonian army entered Thessialy. The 
Phocians, in alarm for the safety of Thermopylae, applied for aid to 
Athens as well as Sparta ; but Phalaecus, who held the pass, in- 
sultingly dismissed the forces which the Athenians promptly sent to 
guard it. Philip hastened to profit by his rashness to secure the 
neutrality of Athens ; cand, » after preliminary overtures on both 
sides, the Athenians seht that Embassy of Ten to the Macedonian, 
court at Pellff, which became afterwards the occasion of such 
bitter recriminations between Demosthenes and Jilschines, both of 
whom served upon it, th'kt the truth respecting it cannot be dis- 
covered. * All we know is, that Philip gained favour with all the 
ambassadors by his banquets and perSTonal "attentions, and won 
over some of them by bribes; so that they obtained no terms from 
him, either for themselves or the Phocians, but vague promises. 
On the return of the ambassadors to Athens, Demosthenes, whose 
courage had failed him when he rose to address Philip, expi*essed 
entire approval of the conduct of his colleagues, and he entertained 
the envoys whom Philip sent to Athens to conclude the treaty. 
But his old distrust was ^ revived by the conduct of Philip in 
leading about the ambassadors, who were sent again to ratifydhe 
treaty, from place t(f place, while he was preparing for the invasion 
of Phocis. When the peace was finally made, on Philip’s own 
terms, with the express exclusion of the Phocians, and the ambas- 
sadors returned to Athens the second time, Demosthenes protested 
against their- condnet, and charged ^schines a&the chief offender. 
But the people, overjoyed at the thought, of peace, ‘‘passed a vote 
of thanks- to Philip, and summoned the Phocians to surrender 
Delphi; and, in the following year, iEschines gained an easy 
victory over Timarchus, who had inijicted him for misconduct in 
the embassy.* 

Meanwhile Philip had followed almost on the steps of the 


* The details theses, mutual recriminations (besides the allusion^ in other 
speeches, and especially those “On the Crown”) are contained in the speech of 
JEschines “Against Timarchus,” and in those o( Demosthenes and dSschines “On 
the False Embassy.” The two latter were not speeches actually delivered, but 
memorials composed for circulation among the people, in b.o. 843. 
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departing envoys towards Thermopylae. On his approach, Pha- 
laecus made terms for himself and his mercifenaries. The Phocians, 
thus left without defence, surrendered all their towns ; and their 
fate was decided by the Amphictyons, whom Philip convoked at 
Delphi. All their cities were destroyed, except Abae, and the 
people were dispersed into villages oY not more than fifty houses 
each. Th^ were condemned to repay, by annual instalments, 
10,000 talents, as the value of the plundered treasures of the 
temple. They were struck out of the list of the Amphictyons ; 
and Thebes was gratified by the same sentence against Sparta.® 
The two votes of Phocis in the council were given to Philip, who 
* was to share the presidency of the Pythian gj^es with the Thebans 
and Thessalians ; Macedonia was thus recognized as an Hellenic 
power ; and it only remained to yield her the supremacy of Greece 
(b.c. 346). In this Sacred War, which (like the first, in b.c. 595 — 
585) * had lasted for ten years,, the badness of the Phocian cause 
had done much to invest Philip with the appeai^ance of a champion 
of right. • 

His ascendancy over the minds of the Greeks at this epoch is 
best shown by the speech of Demosthenes On the Peace,’’ 
advising acquiescence in the existing state of things ; while 
Isocrates, who had now reached the age of ninety, put forth, in 
his Oration to Philip,” a formal renunciation of Hellenic indepen- 
dence. Eecognizing the conqueror as the chief of Greece, raised 
up to benefit her like his ancestor liercules, he invites him to 
reconcile the differences of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos, 
and to march at the l^ad of their united ^forces against Asia. 
Philip at qpce assumed the character of dictator, by declaring in 
favour of Messene and Megalopolis, and making an alliance with 
Ar^os. But there remained a strong undercurrent of distrust at 
Athens, which was ijonfirmed by Philip’s proceedings in Pelopon- 
nesus; and it found expression in the Second Philippic (b.cT. 
344) and succeeding orations of Demosthenes; The peace lasted 
nominally for six years (b.c. 346 — 340) ; but during this whole 
period, Philip was Inaking new aggressions in various parts ef 
Greece, and especially in Thrace, which the Athenians' put forth 
desultory efforts to counteract; fill his attacks upon the Greek 
cities of the Propontis, and at last«fiis invasion of the Chersonese, 
led to open .war (b.c. ^0), The campaign bqgan under the evil 
auspices which had so long beset the Athenian arms. Chares, 
who had been sent to the •relief of Byzantium and Perinthus, 

♦ See voL I. p. 829. 
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began the old exactions from the neighbouring allies; but he 
was speedily superseded by Phocion, who urged the ppssecution of 
the war in a spirit of true patriotism. He had distinguished him- 
self in the preceding year (b.o. 341) by a successful expedition 
to counteract the schemes of Philip’s partisans m Eubcea, which 
thus became a new bulwark for Athens, and on this occasion 
Phocion was heartily engaged in carrying out the policy of Demo- 
sthenes. The Athenians, once more roused to effort, sent out an 
armament of 120 triremes. The distrust of the allies vanished. 
'Phocion was received at Byzantium as a deliverer. The maritime 
powers of the uEgasan, such as Chios, Rhodes, and Cos, joined in 
the effort for her relief. Philip was compelled to raise the siege 
both of Byzantium and Perinthus : he was repulsed in an attack 
on the Chersonese ; and the Bosporus and Hellespont were again 
opened to tlie Athenian cprn-ships. Thanks were voted to Athens 
by Byzantium, Perinthds, and the cities of the Hellespont, while 
the Athenians confisrred the like honour on Demosthenes (b.c. 339). 

Thus baffled in the field, Philip felPback, as usual, on the arts 
of policy. His overtures for peace converted the Byzantines and 
other maritime states from enemies into neutrals, and left the 
Athenians to carry on the naval war almost alone ; while he sent 
out fresh cruisers to harass their commerce. Meanwhile he under- 
took an expedition against a tribe of Scythians, between the 
Hsemus andrthe Danube ; on his return from which he was defeated 
by the Thracian Tribalfi, and severely wounded. This expedition 
was not improbably planned with a view of giving his partisans in 
Greece free scope for, their intrigues, while^he appeared himself to 
have retired from jbhe scene. 

An immediate advance to Thermopylae would probably have 
forced Thebes and Athens to unite before it was too late. But even 
in the hands of Athens alone, the common cause was more hopeful 
than it had long been. The vigorous efforts of Demosthenes to cor- 
rect the abuses of the system of trierarchies had placed the navy 
on a most efficient footing. But all was ruined by the treason of 
the Philippizing party, whd, with iEschines at their head, kindled 
the new Sdcred, or Locrian War.” The town of Cirrha, long since 
devoted to Apollo, with its territory,*^ in the First Sacred War, 
was too conveniently situated not to be used as a sea-port ; ,and it 
had come injto therpossession of the Locrians of Amphissa, who 
had been warm opponents of the Phocians during the recent 
seonflict At a meeting of the Amphictyons at Pelphi, in the 
spring of B.O. 339, -dSschines took advantage of an attack ,on 
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Athens by a Locrian deputy, to retort on the people of Amphissa 
tfie charge of sacrilege for having cultivated the Crissacan plain. 
The passions of the assembly were so roused by his vehement 
invectives, that, had day-light been left, the Delphians, with the 
whole force at the command of the Amphictyons, would have 
rushed down at once to destroy Cirrha. The resolution was 
carried in4o effect on the following day, before the people of 
Amphissa could muster to the rescue; but they came down 
in time to drive out the assailants from the ruins of Cirrha*^ 
without violating the sacred character of the Amphictyons by 
' inflicting any loss of life. The baffled council resolved to call a 
full meeting at Thermopylae, to inflict# condign punishment on the 
Locrians, who had thus added contumacy to sacrilege. The place 
appointeef for the meeting was enough to indicate the purpose 
both of calling in the aid of Philip jind securing for him the 
possession of the pass. . * 

The deputies returned to their cities; and "even at Athens the 
force of religious sentim'ent neutralized the warning voice of 
Demosthenes : — iEschines, you are bringing war, an Amphicty- 
onic war, into Attica.” At length, however, he prevailed in 
inducing the people to send no delegates to the meeting ; and the 
same course was taken by Thebes. The first proceedings of the 
council are obsbured by the contradictions of Demosthenes and 
jEschines ; but they reassembled at the usual time of the autumnal 
meeting at.Thermopylee, when the Athenians were again repre- 
sented by iEschines and others, and the Thebans would also be 
present of course (September, b.c. 339).* .JEschines now came 
forward ag the open advocate of Philip’s leadership, and the 
Macedonian king was invited to lead the forces of the Am- 
phictyons, with his own, for the punishment of the Locrians. 
Philip, who had now recovered from his wound, opened the cam- 
paign without delay by taking Niceea, a town which helped to 
command Thermopylae, and which was now held by the Thebans, 
His designs became clearer still when, instead of marching upon 
Amphissa, he fortified the P^hocian town of Elatea. He himsfilf 
now threw off the mask, and invited the Thebans to unite with 
him in crushing their anbient foe, or at least to grant him a 
passage through their territory into. Attica. Meanwhile the news 
of the capture of Elatea had reached Athens ^ust as. the Prytanes 
were sitting down to, supper ; and, while steps were taken in all 
haste te c^vjsne assembly for the following day, the alarmed 

V 

^ Their seceaaldta applied only to the special meeting; 
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people began to clear the city as for a ^siege. In the crowded 
assembly, which met at the earliest dawn, Demosthenes alone 
dared to speak. Pointing out the groundlessness of the fear 
that Philip was acting in concert with Thebes, he urged an imme- 
diate alliance between the two cities as the only chance of saving 
either. His advice was adopted unanimously; and he was sent 
with 'other envoys to Thebes, where his eloquence hardly prevailed 
over the suggestions of old animosity and the new solicitations of 
Philip. But the alliance once made was as cordial as the danger 
was pressing; and the part ^ taken by Thebes was resented by 
Philip with the most revengeful bitterness. He appealed fo the 
Peloponnesian states in hia character as champion of Apollo, but 
‘ seemingly with little effect ; while the Athenians and Thebans 
gained some su?;ccsses in a winter campaign in Phocis, and began 
to restore the Phocian cjtics as a barrier against Philij). The 
enthusiasm of Athens Vas expressed by the vote of a golden 
crown t6 Demosthenes at the Dionysiac festival (March, b.c. 338). 

It seemed as if the policy of the patriot statesman were about 
to deceive the nobler crown of complete success. He laboured 
hard to enlarge tlie alliance, and obtained contingents from the 
Achaeans, the Corinthians, and probably the Euboeans and 
Megarians. But the mutual jealousies of tlie other Pelopon- 
nesian states kept them aloof. Meanwhile Philip marched upon 
Amphissa, defeated a large body of mercenaries, and executed 
the decree of the AmphictiyonB. ^ This victory left him master of 
Phocis ; and, advancing into Boeotia, lie met the united Gre^cian 
army on the fatat plain of Chaeroiiea. ^.His force consisted of 
30,000 infantry, and 2000 cavalry ; that of the allies ig not accu- 
rately known, but it was probably inferior in number, and cer- 
tainly in discipline ; nor could the presence of Demosthenes on 
the field supply the want of an able general. Phocioii, whose 
tfeld of action had so long been at Athens, was now absent on a 
maritime command,' and his place was ill supplied by the united 
incompetency of the Athenians Lysicles and Chares, and the 
Theban Theagenes. 

On the other side, the Macedonians, a rough and hardy race, 
admirable as the raw material o*f soldiers, the Thracians, and the 
other warlike barbarians under Philip’s rule, had been mQulded 
by the incessant training of twenty years into a veteran army, 
complete in all the branches of horse and foot, heavy and light 
aimed, archers and slingers. Its chief force lay in .the renowned 
phalanx, the depth of which at Chaerohea was sixteen men ; (ar 
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less than the phalanx of Epaminondas at Leuctra and Mantinea ; 
bnt this depth was quite sufficient, and* the phalanx of Philip 
owed its great strength to the impenetrable array of long spears 
which projected from its front. The masterly generalship of 
Philip was seconded by the fiery courage of Alexander, who, at 
the age of eighteen, decided the Victory by a charge with the 
phalanx ijpon the Theban Sacred Band. That devoted body fell 
to a man in the ranks they occupied, while the Athenians, after a 
long conflict with Philip in person on the other Mng, were broken 
by the new efibrt which the king made on hearing of hfe sonV 
victory, and the rout was complete. ' 

The scene of the battle was long marked by a colossal stone lion 
wliich surmounted the tumulus raised over the Theban dead, from 
the earth \)f which the monument has lately been disinterred. It>s 
date, the 7th of August, b.c. 338, is the epoch of the extinction of 
Grecian liberty. The loss of the Thcbana and Acliceans, who suf- 
fered most severely, is not stated : among thei^cadwas tho Theban 
general, Thcagencs. , Tho Athenians left 1000 'citizens on the 
field, and 2000 prisoners in the hands of Philip. Both their 
generals escaped ; but Lysicles suffered death by a judicial sen- 
tence. Demosthenes, whom his enemies never ceased to taunt 
with cowardice for sharing the general flight, survived to rouse the 
Athenians from their first despair, exhorting them to put the city 
in a state of defence, and himself contributing three t^ilents to tho 
work. Their confidence was expressed by his selection to pro- 
nounce the luneral oration over those slain. at Chreronea. 

The accounts of Philip’s wild orgies in the first joy of his vic- 
tory may reasonably be*suspected ; but, if frue, never was the 
appeal from Pliilip drunk to Philip sober ” made more success- 
fully than by liimself. In the consummate prudence of his con- 
duct to the allies,^ we cannot but trace a mixture of generosity. 
He seems to.bave been moved by respect for Athens, as the centte 
of Hellenic civilization,* as well as for her resolute attitude of de- 
fence and her still great maritime power. For the present, at all 
events, he was content to wreak his vengeance upon Thebes, by 
selling her prisoners as slaVes, putting* to death several of her 
leading citizens, banishing others, confiscating their prop^ty, 
setting up an oligarchy of his pwn adherents, and placing a 
Macedonian garrison in the Cadmean citadel. The Bceotian cities 
were liberated, and the frontier town of Oropus restored to 
Athens, which obtained tcyms of surprising moderation, and re- 
ceived back her prisoners without ransom. In return, she recog- 
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nizeH Philip as the leader of the Hellenic world, a disgrace little 
short of political extinction. Her fall was not unfitly symbolized 
by the death of the eldest, and one of the most famous of her 
citizens. Isocrates, who had been bom when the city was at the 
acm6 of her glory under Pericles, and who, only two years before, 
had celebrated that glory in his great Panathenaic oration, died 
at the age of ninety-eight, of grief, at hearing of th^ battle of 
Cheeronea, 

But Athens had still the spirit left to honour the orator who bore 
his griSf and assuaged hers. To understand her feelings at this 
epoch, We must look forward a few years to the contest which has 
given the world its two great master-pieces of forensic oratory. 

• Rising superior to the prejudice which makes success the only 
test of merit, the Athenians, after the battle of ChaDronea, voted to 
Demosthenes a goklen crown (b.c. 337 — 336). Several attempts 
to impeach him had already failed ; and Aeschines renewed the 
attack in the form of an indictment against Ctesiphon, the mover 
of the vote, for proposing an illegal decree ; ]but the trial did not 
come on till b.c. 330. We need not recount the well-known 
result; the disgraceful defeat of jiEschines ; his retirement from 
Athens ; and the memorable tribute which he paid to his rival’s 
surpassing eloquence when he read his speech On the Crown ” 
to his class of rhetoric at Rhodes. But in that masterpiece of 
oratory ther<j is one passage which sums up the whole question of 
the policy of Demosthepes in an apostrophe as true as it is daring : 
— It cannot be that you were \^^rong, Athenians, wKen you took 
upon you the peril Qf the universal freedom and salvation ! ifo I 
by our forefathers who confronted the dinger at Marathon, who 
stood in their ranks at PlataBa, who fought at Salamis! To such 
an appeal ill success is no reply. 

The lepity of Philip towards Athens was doubtless prompted in 
part by his ambition to lead the united forces of ^reece to the 
conquest of Persia. . At a congress held it Corinth, from which 
Sparta alone was absent, war was declared against the Great King, 
and Philip was appointed to conduct it as general of the Greeks. 
After a triumphant progress through Peloponnesus to enforce the 
submission of Sparta, and after receiving the adhesion of the 
western states, Philip returned fo Macedonia to complete his pre- 
parations. The expedition was delayed during the who](^ of the 
next year (b.o. 337/ by his domestic dissensions with Olympias, 
and Alexander, consequent upon his marriage with Cleopatra, to 
which we shall hare to recur in the next chapter. In’ the following 
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spring his preparations were complete. Some troops had already 
been sent forwsird under Parmenio to rouse the Asiatic Greeks ; 
and he only stayed to provide a fresh security for the safety of his 
kingdom, by the marriage of his daughter to Alexander of Epirus ; 
when, at the wedding festival at .^gse, he fell by the sword of 
Pausanias, a young Macedonian noble. The assassin is supposed 
to have b^n instigated by Olympias, and some have charged 
Alexander with a share in the crime, but upon no adequate evi- 
dence. Philip had only reached the forty-seventh ye® of his age, 
and the twenty-seventh of his reign, when he left to his son > 
Alexander the inheritance of his great conquests and his far 
greater schemes. 
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THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER. 
B.C. 336 TO B.C. 323. 


And, a» I was considering, behold an be goat came from tbe west on Vbe face of the 
▼hole earth, and touched not the ground : and the goat had a notable horn between his 
ejes. And he c9me to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen stonding before tbe 
river, and ran unto him in the furj of his power. And I saw him come close unto tbe 
^Vam, and he was moyed with choler against him, and smote the ram, and brake his two 
horns : and there was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he cast him«down to 
tbe ground, and stamped upon him : and there was none that could deliver the ram out 
of his hand. Therefore th^ he goat waxed very great. . . . ^ . The ram which 

thou sawest having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. And the rough goat is 
the king of Grecia : and the great horn that is between his eyes is the first king. ** 

-5 Daniely chap. viii. 6-8, 20, 21. 

“ High on a throne with trophies charged, I viewed 
The youth, that all things but himself subdued ; 

His feet on silleptres and ti/iras trod, 

And hfi3 horn’d head belied the Lybian god.” — Pope. 


ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER— HIS CHARACTER AND EDUCATION— HIS EARLT PUBLIC LIFE — 
QUARREL WITH HIS FATHER, AND OUTWARD RECONCILIATION— STATE OF GREECE AT 
HIS ACCESSION — SECOND CONGRESS OP CORINTH — ALE>CANDBR AND DIOGENES — CAM- 
PAIGNS IN ILLYRIA AND THRACE — REVOLT OP THEBES AND ATHENS — DESTRUCTION 
OP THEBES— SUBMISSION OP ATHENS — STATE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE : REBELLIONS 
AND DISSOLUTION — GREEK MERCENARIES— BAGOAS, MENTOR, AND MEMNON — RE- 
CONQUEST OP CYPRUS, PHCENIOIA, AND EGYPT — ACCESSION OF DARIUS CODOMANNU8 — 
EVENTS PRECEDING THE IN VASION —STATE OP PEELING IN OREfeoE — POLICY OP DEMO- 
STIlEy i^i — -^TRUK VIEW OP ALEXANDER’S CONQUEST — CONSTITUTION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
ARMT^-JQLNTIPATER LEFT AS REGENT OP MACEDONIA — SMALL FORCE OP ALEXANDER — 
HIS 'departure FROM PELLA, lAHD RENDEZVOUS AT SESTOS— ALEXANDER AT TROY — 
.BATTLE OP THE GRANICUS — UONQUEST OP ASIA MINOR— SIEGE OF HALICARNASSUS — 
DEATH OP MEMNON — THE GORDIAN KNOT — BATTLE OF IBSU3— CAPTURE OP TYR'B AND 
GAZA — CONQUEST 0^ JGYPT — VISIT TO THE ORACJ^ OP AMMON — FOUNDATION OP 
ALEXANDRIA — ALEXANDER PASSES THE EUPHRATES —BATTLE OF ARBELA — ALEXANDER 
AT PKR8BFOLIS — DEATH OF DARttlS — MARCH INTO HYRCANIA, DRiVNGIANA, AND 
BACTRIA — DEATH OF FHILOTAS — ALEXANDER CROSSES THE PAROPAMISUS AND OXUS 
— REACHES TUB JAXARTES — CONQUERS SOGDIANA — MURDER OP OUTUS — MARRIES 
ROXANA — DEATH OF CALLISTHENES — INVASION OF INDIA — DEFEAT OP PORUS — ALEX- 
ANDSn IS COMPELLED TO TURN BACK FROM THE HYP^ASIS — VOYAGE DOWN THE 
HYDASPES AND INDUS — VOYAGE OF NEARCHU8 TO THE PERSIAN GULP — MARCH 
THROUGH TUB DESERT OF OEDROSIA — RETURN JO SUSA — aHIiEXANDBR MARRIES 
THE DAUGHTER OP DARIUS — OTHER INTERMARRIAGES WITH PERSIANS — MUTINY OF 
THE ARMY — DEATH OF HBPH.fi8T10N — ^ALEXANDER AT BABYLON — HIS VAST SCHEMES 
-^HIS DEATH. 

4 . , «• 

Alexander IIL, ofi Macedonia,® was the first of those con- 
querors whom men have rewarded foi: the sufferings they have 
inflicted, in the pursuit of power and fame, with the title of the 
QbMt, Born in b;c, 350, ‘te was only in his twentieth year 
when the murder di his father called him to the throne ^b.c. 330); 
and his dazzling career lasted less &an thirteen years. Nature 
had endowed the young prince with that enthusiastic temper which 
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deems ’no end too high to aim at, no dfficulty too great to be 
svpmounted. This spirit was inflamed, from his earliest youth, by 
the influence of Lysimachus, one of his tutors, who imbued his 
Tui nd with the knowledge of Homer, an^ with admiration for tl^ 
heroes of the Hiad. Claiming descent, on his father’s side from 
Hercules, on his mother’s from Aohilles, he took the latter for 
his own exemplar. And^ while he resembled him in that thirst 
for fame, Vhich Homer has so beautifully depicted as reckless of 
early death, he inherited from his Epirot mother a fierce, im- 
patient, and ungovernable temper, as disastrous as ‘^the wrath oi 
Achilles ” to himself and others. Of Alexaifter, as well as 
Philip, it should be borne in mind, that the basis of character was 
thoroughly barbarian, and this element nevfer ceased to break out . 
through ijie superficial culture of an elaborate Greek education. 
To provide such an education for his son had been one of Philip’s 
chiefest cares. The young prince was ‘trained in a discipline of 
almost Spartan hardihood by •his mother’s Jcinsman, I^eonidas. 
All know the proof he gave of his courage and sjcill in manly 
exercises by taming* the "horse Bucephalus, which Philip had 
bought for thirteen talents, and which no one else at the court 
dared to mount. This renowned charger carried Alexander 
through his campaigns in Asia ; till, dying in India, he was buried 
at the town of ^Bucephala, on the Hydaspes (b.c. 327). But the 
chief advantage of Alexander’s education was the tuition he 
received from Aristotle during the three best years o ^P^ youth, 
from the ag^ of thirteen to that of sixteen. We knowmothing 
certain of tiie course which the philosopher pursued ; but we are 
told that Alexander thf^w himself into it witli all the energy of 
his nature^ and tfiat he retained the warmest affection for his 
preceptor. Still we may feel sure that the lessons he most 
vajued were those which developed the heroic spirit of the old 
Greek poetry. He "carried with him, through all his campaigns, 
a copy of the Iliad, corpected by Aristotle ; but no similar example 
IS recorded of his fondness for J;he more peaceful beauties and 
civil lessons of the^ Odyssey. He is said to have entertained the 
Athenian ambassadors, w^n they were feasted by Philip at 
Pella, with recitations from th^ Greek poets ; and his whole 
career was marked by a taste for literature, and a splendid 
patronage of art. But even here the bent of his character wae 
shown in his preference for wliat was most striking, especially 
when it flattered himself, like his portrait by Apelles, wielding 
the thunderbolts Jove. * The lessons of Aristotle probably 

■WOL. II, u 
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contributed to tltnt edtly maturity ''of judgme^it and political 
l^owl^ge,' by which hq is said to have astonished certain Peisi^ 
an^b^s^ors, who arrived at the court daring his^father’s ehsenoe, 
which he displayed ^in adjusting the a.ffairs of Greece /tfter 
P^iirp^s death As a speaker, 'he could always express himself in 
a 'manner equal to' the occasion ; and, if he wanted his father’s 
fini^ed doquence, he was ftee from the deep dissimulation of 
which 'it was so powerful m instrument. In fine, the epithet 
‘‘superficial,!’ applied just now to his Hellenio culture, was not 
•intended to deny a considerable effect produced upon his mental 
. character, but % signify that it could not reach deep enoBgh to 
alter that basis of nature, coninion to his father and himself, 
■ which' is so wdl described by Mr. Grote as “ the jelf-will of a 
barbarian prince, not the iiagemm civile^ or sense of. reciprocal 
obligation and right in sociefy with’ others, which marked more or 
less- even the most powerful members of a Grecian city, whether 
oligarchical or democratical.” * This quality distinguishes him 
from Fisistratus and Caesar, and marhs the oriental character of 
his despotism, even before he became an Asiatic sovereign. 

Alexander began his public life as early as his sixteenth ytfar, 
in the capaeity of regent during Philip’s campaign on the 
Bosporus (b.o. 340) ; and we have seen how he distinguished 
himself at Ohaeronea two years later. The brief interval before 
Philip’s deqth was marked by a violent quarrel in the royal family, 
which seemed to endanger Alexander’s succession. His mother, 
Olympias, had so disgusted Philip by her intolerablertemperj that 
he divorced her and married Cleopatra, the niece of his general. 
Attains. At the Vedding banquet fliere ^occurred a. scene, 
thoroughly characteristic of the essential barbarism of the Mace- 
donian court ; — 

** Natis in usum laetitia Bcypkia • 

Pugnare Thracian eat.*' ‘ 

c • 

with wine, Attalus called for a t^ast to the prospect of a 
le^timq^ ..heir to the throne, thus placing Olympias and her off- 
sprihg on'ihesame footing as Philip’s numerous illicit connections. 
Alexander flung his drinking-cup aif Attalus, with the furious cry, 
“Ain I then a bastard?” Philip rushed up to his son with his 
sword drawn; 'bnt, too Intoridpated to keep his footing, he fell 
prostrate on the flod!^, while 'Alexander lefi; the hall^ exclaiming, 
“ Behold the, manfwhq was about to pass fecon Europe to Asia, 
but has^ib«en in going .from one conch to another.” 

' ’ . " • ‘tfcsWj ’Sbfoiry of Grtete, xii, p. 2. 
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Little did ho foresee how bitterly the taunt would recoil upon 
himself by his murder of Olitus. 

Olympias withdrew to her brother Alexander in Epirus ; and 
Alexander fled into Ulyria. Their prospects were darkened by 
the birth of a son to Philip and Cleopatra, who received the very • 
significant name of Oaranus, the mythical ancestor of the Mace- 
donian kiijgs. The relatives of Cleopatra were promoted, while 
the friends of Alexander were banished. They appe^ to have 
stirred up the Epirots and Illyrians to an invasion of Macedonia. 
Civil war would have been a fatal hindrance to Philip’s schemes of* 
Asiatic conquest. He effected an outWard reconciliation; and 
Olympias and Alexander returned to his court ; both, however, 
still with hostile feelings, and the former with that implacable 
resentmenf, to which probably Philip fell a victim.* We haye no 
ground to conjecture what might have beep the result to Alexander, 
had his father lived ; but Philip, at the a^e of forty-seven, might 
well postpone the question of the succession, and the services of 
Alexander would be too precious to lose in the meantime, f 
The dagger of Pausanias cut through the doubt, and the crown 
was placed on Alexaifder’s head by his namesake,. Alexander of 
Lyncestis, who owed his life to this good service, when the other 
conspirators were put to death with Pausanias. Other persons, 
not implicated in the conspiracy, were despatched as obstacles to 
be removed out of Alexander’s way. Among them waS his cousin 
Amyntas, wh^m Philip had set aside to seize the throne. The 
Persian king boasted, whether truly or not, that he had had a 
share in contriving Philipjs murder ; and the Afhenians, prompted 
by Demosthpnes, made public demonstrations of a joy so exulting, 
that it was rebuked by Phocion as ungenerous. Demosthenes, 


* Cleopatia, the unfoituhate cause of the quarrel, waa tortured to death with hot 
irons by the order dT Olympias, ^ftor her infant had been murdered in her arms ; and 
Olympias dedicated in a temple the dagger which hdd given JPhilip the fatal blow. 

t It IS one of the curious coincidences of history, that in the two monarchies, so 
much alike in many pomt% of Macedonia and Russia, Alexander the son of Philip^ 
and Alexander the son^ Paul, should have mounted the throne each at a most? 
critical epoch, and each under the suspicion of a shore m his father’s murder, founded ^ 
on the well-known legal maxim of Cui bonb,** But even this ground of suspicion, 
though strengthened in the ancient example by.the previous quarrel and still ensting 
nsks, 13 of little force in the absence of positive evidence. Niebuhr, indeed, declares 
that ** Alexdhde# was no doubt deeply implicated m this Aurder. A jury would 
hai e condemned him as an accomplice. But he was prudent enough to make away 
with the participators in the oenspiraey, who might have betrayed him ; . , and 
their blood was shecf that he might not become known as a parricide.*'— on 
Ancifnt HxsUyry^ Lect. Ixix, * 
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who was already in communication with Persia, with the view of 
impeding Philip’s mai*ch, used every effort to stir up revolt ; 
and agitation prevailed through all Greece, though no open 
movement was attempted. 

Alexander soon gave proof of how much Demosthenes had under- 
rated his ability. About two months after his father’s death, he 
marched into Thessaly, whete he was recognised as the^head jof the 
Greek nation, by a public vote, which was confirmed by the 
Amphictyons at ThermopylsB. He entered Thebes without oppo- 
^ sition, and, leaving Athens alone for the present, he passed 
through the Isthmus iirto Peloponnesus, where his presence was 
sufficient to stifle all germs of resistance. By this time Athens 
was completely overawed. The city had been prepared for a siege, 
and the country people collected within the walls; but Submission 
was decided on ; and Demades, who had negociated the peace 
with Philip, was appointed to cs^ry a full apology to Alexander, 
with {He recognitifo of his' headship of Greece, and an adulatory 
vote of divine honours. Demosthenes declined the dangerous 
distinction of accompanying him. 

Returning to Corinth, Alexander convoked the states of Greece, 
and demanded the appointment as generalissimo for the Persian 
War, which had been conferred on his father at the same place. 
As before, Sparta alone had the courage to stand aloof, under the 
influence of Agis III., who had succeeded to the throne in tlie 
very year of the battle ofcCheBrQnea (b.c. 338), and whose attempt 
to throw oflf the Macedonian yoke, during Alexander’s absence in 
Asia, came to a ‘disastrous issue, in B^.g. 330. The supremacy 
conferred upon Alexander included, besides the command of the 
Greek ' armies abroad, the preservation of the peace, and the 
settlement of disputes, at home. The Hellenic states were united 
into a‘ confederacy under his dictatorship ; o each, however, jpre- 
serving its freedom and autonomy; and certain articles were 
drawn up, and ratified by oaths, to secure freedom of commerce 
and the general peace. 

• It was during the congress of Corinth thSt Alexander had his 
celebrated interview with Diogenes of Sinope, ^the founder of the 
Cynic, school of philosophy.* * True to his principles, Diogenes 
Jiad jrefused to mingle with the crowd in which philosophers joined 
with the rest to congratulate the king, and Alexander was fain to 

* * It matters ndthing to the spirit of the transaction, whether the interview took 
place at this time, or on Alexander’s return to Corinth in the following year, after 
the destruction of Thebes. 
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gratify his curiosity by a visit to the suburb where Diogenes 
resided. He found him basking in the* sun — some say at the 
mouth of the tub which served him for a kennel — and with affable 
condescension asked how he could serve him. “ By standing out 
of my sunshine ” was the answer, wjiich veiled, under its churlish 
form, the lesson which sovereigns so often need to learn, that they 
are not lords over the elements : — 

“ What though, like conimoiiers of air, 

We wander out, wo know not where, 

But either house or hall : 

Yet nature’s channs, the hills and woods, 

The sweeping vales, and fo|^ming ^oods, 

Are free alike to all.’* 

• 

Amidst the ridicule of the courtiers at the man who had no favour 
to ask of a king, Alexander, almost ending his contented inde- 
pendence, turned away with thcTemark, ^^*If l^ere not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes.” „ * . 

With the ensuing i^iuing Alexander found it necessary to take 
order with t£o barbarians on his northern frontier, before he could 
pass over into Asia. Crossing the Heemus (Balkan), he subdued 
the Triballi and other Thracians ; advanced against the GetoB, and 
received the submission of the tribes as far as the Danube. Then, 
turning westward, he crushed a revolt among the Illyrians and 
Taulantians (b.c. 335). • • 

Meanwhile, the conduct of th® Macedonian officers in Greece 
beg^fn to prove that Alexander’s government would be a tyranny, 
and that the recent stipulations would be helH in little respect. 
During the winter pf b.c. 336-5, the Athenian orators became 
bold in their remonstrances, and Demosthenes renewed his corre- 
spondence with the Persian king, who sent both money and 
emissaries into Gr^ce. But hatred of the coilqueror was most 
bitterly felt ftt Thebes, where the Cadmean citadel was still 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison. On a report that Alexander 
had been killed in hip northern expedition, the city openly revolted, 
and Demosthenes persuaded the Athenian^ to support the Theban^. 
The insurrection was at once crpshed by the rapidity of Alex- 
ander’s movements. Thebes was taken, amidst a fearful massacre j 
and the Greeks were subjected ■to the humiliation of passing the 
sentence,* bjr which Ithe city was razed to the ground. TheCadmea 
was left to be held as a Macedonian fort,* and the people were 
sold as slaves. • The house in which Pindar had lived was alone 
spared in the destruction of the city : — 
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**The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The houses of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Wont to the ground.** * 

Alexander is said to have afterwards recognized a punishment 
from the hand of Dionysus,^ the patron deify of Tlfebes, i^ the 
drunken fury which drove him to murder Clitus, and in the 
mutifay of his army in India. A few years after his death, 
Caasander, the son of Antipater, joined with the Athenians in re- 
building the city (b.c. 316). 

This terrible example at once secured the submission of the 
other states, and caused extreme alarm to the Athenians, who had 
been culpably remiss in neglecting to send aid to Thebes. A 
letter soon arrived from Alexander, demanding the surrender of 
eight orators aAd two generals, •who were named as the chief 
authors of the resistance, to Philip at Chaeronea, and of all the 
hostile demonstrations smee. Among them, of course, was Demo- 
sthenes. He urged the people to resist a demand that struck a 
fatal blow at the free speech on which their whole polity hung ; 
and related the old fable of the wolf requiring the iSheep to give 
up their watch-dogs for fhe sake of peace. Phocion, only coming 
forward at the repeated call of the assembly, counselled submission 
to the irresistible power of Alexander, and called on the Ten to 
sacrifice themselves for the public safety, a course which he declared 
he would no\, have shrunk from had the case been his own. But 
a more generous spirit moved the assembly, and they dared to 
send a refusal, though it wa^ by such a reply to a hko demand 
that Thebes had scaled her fate. But they sent their answer in 
the form of an apology by one and a second embassy; and the 
influence of Phocion at last prevailed on Alexander to be satisfied 
with the banishment of Charidemus and Ephi'altes. These, with 
other military leaflers, took service among the Greek mercenaries 
of the Persian king. Phocion’s influence was no^ supreme at 
Athens; and Alexander had the wisdom to prefer 'the hold he 
might ihus keep on the city, which he flattened with the. title of 
the second state in Greece, to a ccmflict which must have been 
fierce, and perhaps long and] evqn doubtftd, considering the mari- 
time power of Athens. On his return ^o Pella, Alexander visited 
Delphi, and received the Banefion*of the oracle to his expedition 
against Persia (b.c.^ 35). He never set foot hf^Greece a^ain; but 
he left behind him preofr enough of his civU as well as military 
. energy, $iiid partisans sufficiently numerous in the several states, 

* * Hilton’g SwMt, “When the assault was inteuded to the city.” 
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to secure submission during bis absence. Sparta alone maintained 
a sullen independence ; and her unavailing effort for bberty, under 
Agis, is almost the only important event in the history of Greece 
during the ^eleven years of Alexander’s Asiatic conquests. The 
events of the last eighteen months had also given ample proof of 
his ability to lead on to victory the forces, which he spent the 
winter in finally preparing, and which mustered between Pella and 
Amphipolis early in the following spring (b.o. 334). A glance 
must now bo thrown to the other side of the iEgsean, that we may* 
see in^hat condition the Persian empire was to receive the coming 
storm. 

We left the history of Persia, at its constitution by Darius, the • 
son of Hystaspes, only adding a brief summary of its subsequent 
fortunes.* We have since seen how, after the collapse which 
followed the expedition pf Xerxes, thfi .events of the Pelopon- 
nesian War revived the power of Persia, -.under Darius II. 
Nothus (b.c. 424 — 4^05). . During the long reign of his suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes 11. Mncmon (b.c. 405 — 359), the empire 
seemed to have recovered much of its ancient vigour. The death 
of the younger Cj rus confirmed his brother’s power, though their 
mother, Parysatis, contrived to avenge his fate by refinements of 
cruelty known only to orientals. The slave who, at the command 
of Artaxerxes, had cut otf the head and hands of Cy^us, was won 
by her from the king at dice, and put ^to death with unutterable 
tortpres ; and the queen, Statira,*is said to have been despatched 
by means of food which Par j satis cut for her with a knife poisoned 
on one side. Such scenes reveal the internal life of the Persian 
court.’’ * 

Meanwhile, the league in Greece against Sparta delivered the 
cilipiro from the iqvasion of Agesilaus (b.o. 394), and. the in- 
trigues of Sparta, on the other hand, enabled Artaxerxes to ' 
dictate to Greece the shameful peace of Antalcidas (b.o. 387). f 
Evagoras, who had recovered the |s:ingdoui of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
from the tyrant wMb had usurped it (b.c. 410), and had rcignad 
with equal ability and justice, was subdued, after a ten years’ 
war, in b.c. 385. This w&r was ■^ith a Greek on the frontier of 
the empire, who had only been a .spbject in name. There were 
others agaiqst rebellious satraps, in which i^taxerxes was less 
successful. Of these the most remarkable was Datames, Ihe 
satrap of Ciliqia, wh(mi his biographer, Cornelius Xepos, calls the 

*»Chap. X. ^ol. 1. p, 294. For a complete list of the Peisiau kings see the note 
on that page. t Vol, I. pp. 586, 549. 
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ablest and bravest of barbarian generals, except Hamilcap and 
Hannibal. Driven into rebellion by the intrigues of his enemies 
at court, he set the example of revolt to other satraps, and was 
murdered by Mithndates in b.c. 362. Ariobtoanes, the father of 
this Mithridates, succeeded in establishing the independence of 
his satrapy of Pontus, which we shall see hereafter as a powerful 
kingdom, under his son’s celebrated namesake. ^ 

In the very centre of the empire, there were nations which 
c refused obedience to the great king. The expedition of Cyrus 
shows us the Cilician prince Syennesis, bearing the same name as 
his ancestor in the time of Cyaxares,* and seemingly preserving 
. an independence handed down from that period. The neighbour- 
ing Pisidians, as well as the Carduchi or Kurds of Mount Zagrus, 
were at perpefiial war with the Persians. The Uxii held pos- 
session of the passes b(}tWeen Susa and Persepolis, and the king 
had to pay them tribute in order to keep o])en the road between 
the two capitals. Egypt, as we have seen, preserved its inde- 
pendence from the tenth year of Darius" Nothus (b.c. 414), 
through the whole reign of Artaxerxes, till she was subdued, by 
the aid of Greek mercenaries, under Artaxerxes III., Ochus 
(b,c. 353). t In short, the empire was rapidly tending to disso- 
lution when Artaxerxes died, in the same year in which Philip 
ascended the throne of Macedonia (b.c. 359). 

Ochus, who probably obtained the tiara by the murder of his 
father, secured it by the extirj^ation of the other members of the 
royal family, and hjs court realized the oriental ideal of mingled 
cruelty and voluptuofisness. But his poWer was preserved from 
contempt by the energy of Bagoas, his chief eunuch, V>r, aS the 
Greek writers call him, chiliarch,” and by the aid of his Greek 
mercenafies. Bagoas equalled Ochus in cruelty, and governed 
him in everything else ; carrying the king about with him on his 
expeditions, to prevent his exercising any’independent authority. 
In putting down the rebellions of the satraps, Bagoas used the 
services of the Greek mercenaries. Among the most notorious of 
these were two brothers,^ Rhodians, iTamed Mentor and Memhon, 
who first became conspicuous in the ^?ervice of Artabazus, the 
satrap of Phrygia, who married their sister. Artabazus, who had 
aided in putting down the revolt of Datames, rebelled in^B.c. 356, 
but was defeated byfBagoas, and took refuge with Philip of Mace- 
don. Memnon fled with him, and Meritor entered the service of 
Nectanebo II., King of Egypt. 

Vol. I. p. 256. 


t Ib. p. 140. 
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^bout this time, the oppressioif of the Persian governors had 
driven the Phoenicians to revolt, and Mentcfr was sent by the King 
of Egypt to their aid, at the head of a body of mercenaries. 
Bagoas now urged Ochus to make a great effort to re-conquer 
Phoenicia and Egypt, and he succeeded in enrolling a' body of 
10,000 Greek mercenaries. Phocion did not scruple to serv^e tho 
Persian kftig, and the Thebans furnished him with a body of 
troops. The Sidonians, betrayed by their king Tennes, burnt 
themselves with their city (b.c. 851). The catastrophe is one of 
the n^pst fearful recorded in history. Forty thousand human ' 
beings perished in the flames, and Artaxerxes sold the ruins to 
speculators in the gold and silver to be dug out from the ashes. 
Tennes wa,^ put to death as soon as his treachery was of no further 
use. Mentor, who had gone over with Tennes, and entered tho 
'service of Ochus, now led back his mercenaries into Egypt as an 
enemy, and contributed greatly to the conquest of that country, 
liaised high in the favour of the Persian king* by these services, 
he threatened to becohie a ‘formidable rival of Bagoas; but their 
intrigues ended in a mutual understanding, by which they shared 
the power nominally held by Ochus. Mentor was invested with 
the satrapy of the maritime coasts of Asia Minor, a new distinc- 
tion for a Greek j and his influence procured the pardon of Memnon 
and Artabazus. On his death Memnon succeeded to his power, 
which promised to be the most serious obstacle to th^ designs of 
Alexander (B.c. 336), Bagoas, who two years before had mur- 
dered Ochus and all his sons, except the youngest. Arses, put him 
also to death, and placed on the throne the.iftifortunate Darius 
III. CoDOMANNUS, who wus dcsccnde^l from Darius Nothus only 
on his mother’s side. The ambitious eunuch had planned the 
removal of this last obstacle between himself and the crown, but, 
his plot was disc6v(Jred by Darius, and he was Compelled to drink 
the poison he Tiad mixed for the king. 

The favourable judgment generally formed of the last- sovereign 
of Persia seems to Jtave been much influenced by sympathy for 
his misfortunes. He had bean brought up in comparative freedobi 
from the emasculating corruption of the court ; and he has one 
great, though negative merit, that no act of cruelty can be laid to 
his charge. He had already gained* reputation as a soldier;* 1but 
he gave^no* signs of the energy or foresight tsi^eded to meet the 
invasion, of which he had ample notice. Darius is said, indeed, 

* Tho accounts of his personal Courage .at Arbela are (juite disi)roved by Arrian’s 
narrative. 
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to have spent the summer of Vo. 335 in collecting great forces 
both by sea and land'; but the defence of Asia Minor was left 
chiefly to Memnon and his mercenaries. The Macedonian army, 
which, as we have seen, was sent over into Asia by Philip, 
under Parmenio and Attalu8,,after taking possession of the Greek 
cities in Mysia, was kept in check by Memnon, and even — it 
would seem — driven back across the Hellespont. ‘MeanwhUe 
Demosthenes and the patriot party at Athens maintained commu- 
^nications with Memnon, with a view to embarrass the enter- 
prise of Alexander. This policy has often been represented as a 
siding with the ancient enemy of Greece, in order to revenge 
themselves on the present foe. But, as matters now stood, Demo- 
sthen'es regarded Macedon, rather than Persia, as the asch-enemy 
of Hellenlb liberty and civilization. The prevailing sentiment of 
Greece tended in the opposite direction. It was not at once easy to' 
believe that the empire of Darius And Xerxes, the kingdom which 
had lately dictated terms of peace to the Greek states, and had 
reconquered the provinces of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyi)rus, was 
in a state of hornless decrepitude. When Demostlienes himself 
began his public career, there were great apprehensions of war 
with Persia, on account of the aid given by Chares to Arta- 
bazus. His first extant speech “ On the Symmories,” though 
delivered in the very year in which Philip was actively intriguing 
in ,Euboea^i.o. 354), deals, not mth the danger so near home, 
but with the means of organizing the resources of tho‘ city against 
its former enemy. , Each peace that was made with Philq) gave 
new life to the sentiment, of which we hhve the eloquent expres- 
sion in the “Panegyric Orttion” of Isocrates, that Greece had 
found a champion to avenge the invasions of Darius and Xerxes ; 
and the hope of a last triumph of Hellenism over barbarism 
formed some consolation for the catastrophe of (^hteronea and 
the fate of Thebes.. Which view was, ri^ht? Not necessarily 
that which was justified by the issue : for, in politics, as in other, 
h^an affairs, success is not the sole test principles. The 
party of Demosthenes had at least 'the rectitude of pure patriot- 
ism; nor was their failure so certain as. to justify their opponents 
in ai conrse, the motives of whicji were lower even than far-sigh'ted 
policy. Athens was the centre of Hellenic liberty. A great 
modem historian, shaking in the light of the event, says, — “ We 
feel indififerent how the rest fare, seeing there is no longer any 
help for ^thens.” But he none <4he less recognizes' the different 
point of view from which Demosthenes regarded the possibility 
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that Greece might yet be saved, by playing Per^ and Macedonia 
against each other. “The mere negative existence of Persia 
saved Athens after the battle of Chaeronea; the fear lest the 
Persian and Athenian fleets should attack Macedonia induced 
Philip to grant to the Athenians suclj favourable terms. So long 
as the Persian empire existed, the servitude of Greece was 
anything but irretrievable ; it was only necessary for the Pelo- 
ponnesians to be informed of their true position, and to have 
their eyes opened to the tyranny of Macedonia, to put an end 
to its j)ower.”* Such is the true justification of Demosthenes, 
even when he received money from Persia to gain over the 
Greeks. • 

When, J^owever, we turn from the questions of the day to the 
wider view of Alexander’s enterprise, as a step in the history of 
the world, we cannot but see that the time had come for a great 
change upon both continents. Greece had, for the time, done her 
work ; and her existing race, both of people dhd statesmen, had 
proved themselves univortliy to enjoy longer the liberty of which 
she had given the pattern to coming ages. However great /icr 
loss, it was an unspeakable gain to Asia to have the yoke of an 
effete despotism broken off her neck, and the language of Homer 
and Sophocles, the political wisdom of Pericles and Thucydides, 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the art of Phidias and 
Apelles, spread from the .^gsean to the Caspian, fronf the Hilo to 
the Indus. Above all, the general diffusion of the Greek language 
throhgh the East proved a powerful instrument for the rapid 
spread of Christianity. * ♦ • 

In the army which Alexander assembled for his expedition, the 
most important element was the Macedonian phalanx, which had 
been perfected by Philip. It was based on the Loclacs or Band of 
sixteen men as it^ first unit, and this number expressed the 
regular depth* of each*file. Its chief component part was the 
PevtacoaiareJ^, or Ecgiment of Five Hundred, which consisted of 
512 men (besides ten supernumeraries), being made up of ti^o 
squares of 256 men, 16 on each face of .the square, each square 
comprising 16 lochLt Suph a regiment formed a body completo ; 
in all its equipments, and capable of acting by itself as a phalanx^*; 
Eight of these regiments, or sucteeh squares, formed the simple 
phalanx bf 4096 men ; and four times that nuMber the quadruple 

* Niebuhr, Le^rea on Jihoie7i( EMory^ by- Schmitz, Lect. Ixxi. 

t The name pf this square was SynUtgmaf which signifies a body drawn up in 
arr^^y. 
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phalanx, of 16,384, which appears to have been the full sum of 
Philip’s heavy infantry. When Alexander reorganized his army 
at Susa, he doubled many of the regiments, to the force of four 
squares, or 1024 men, under the command of a Chiliarch. The 
whole phalanx bore the name of Pezetceri {Foot-Companmis)^ or 
Foot-Guards of the king. 

The ponderous strength of the i)halanx required supjvort from a 
body more flexible in its evolutions, and this was supplied by the 
Hypaspists (Shield-Bearers), or Guards, who originally formed 
the body-guard of the king. Their organization and array resem- 
bled that of the Greek hoplites. They were employed in operations 
requiring the strength of regular infantry, but for which the 
unchangeable order of the phalanx was too cumbrous, — such as 
rapid night marches, and the assault of fortified j)laces. In some 
of Alexander’s battles, the Hypaspists are used to support the 
cavalry and light- armed^roops, and they are themselves supported 
by the phalanx. Ihe light-armed troops consisted of a mixed 
multitude of peltasts, javelin-men, ai'chers, and slingers, partly 
Macedonian, but for the most part foreigners. Either by them- 
selves or mixed with the cavalry, they skirmished in the front and 
flank of the heavy infantry, or pursued an enemy in flight. 
Alexander kept them incessantly occupied. The Macedonian 
army was not more distinguished by the phalanx than by its 
splendid ca»alry, a force cultivated by the earliest kings, and 
brought to perfection by Philip. ^ The plains extending beside the 
Macedonian rivers were equally favourable to the breeding of 
horses and to the evolutions of cavalry ; cand the adjacent barba- 
rian tribes, up to and beyond the Danube, ha^e always been 
renowned as fearless horsemen. When Philip invaded Scythia a 
few years before his death, he is said to have sent 20,000 chosen 
mares into Macedonia. Tlie cavalry, like the infantry, formed 
two distinct bodies. The heavy cavalry, ^vho were honoured with 
the title of Companions (as the infantry of the phalanx were 
called Foot- Companions), were armed with ajghort pike (xyston) 
fcfr dealing thrusts in close combat the light-armed were called 
Lancers (Sarissophori), from their longer spears, and were em- 
ployed for skirmishing 'and scouring the'^country. The CoB^panions 
were divided into squadrons, some of which were* named from the 
cities and districts ^of Macedonia. Their usual place was in the 
front of the battle array, and Alexander himself generally charged 
at the head of the Agerm or Leading *Squadron. His person was 
always surrounded by the Royal Youths, a select body of the sons 
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of the Sfacedonian nobles, and 'from these were chosen the most 
select corps of all, the Body-Guards, who fought around him in 
the field, and from whom he selected commanders for special 
services. Finally, the care of Philip had attached to the army 
what has been well called an effective siege-train, composed of the 
best engines for battering walls and hurling missiles which had 
yet been jpvented ; tod Alexander either carried this artillery 
with him or had it constructed as occasion required by his skilled 
engineers. This arm contributed greatly to his conquests, while its 
use gave to his celebrated successor, Demetrius, the title of Polior- 
cetes^ Hie Besieger of Cities. The capital Pella was the great central 
depot of this vast military organization, which, as Mr. Grote has 
observed, was the embodiment of that martial pride, which stood 
the Macedonians in lieu of a national sentiment : — The Mace- 
donian kingdom Y’as nothing but a well-combined military machine, 
illustrating the irresistible superiority of .the rudest men, trained 
in arms and conducted by an afcle general, not) merely over undis- 
ciplined multitudes, bpt also over free, courageous, and disciplined 
citizenship with highly gifted intelligence.” 

It is important to observe what part Alexander’s newly acquired 
Greek subjects had in this great military organization. That part, 
in fact, was very small. The Thessalians, indeed, who had become 
almost a dependency of Macedonia, contributed their celebrated 
cavalry, and bodies of hoplites were raised in various pairf:s of Greece. 
But mutual Jealousy, combined with Alexander’s pride in his own 
army^, seems to have prevented any general muster of the national 
forces under their new^ ^generalissimo ; and the Greek auxiliaries 
were more numerous m the Persian than* in the Macedonian 
armies. 

Such was the force with which Alexander marched forth to the 
cdhquest of Asia in jbhe spring of b.c. 334. His oldest counsellors. 
Antipater and Parmenio, had advised the postponement of the 
expedition till he coul(f leave an heir behind him; but he preferred 
to lessen the risks of his absence by putting to death the con- 
nections of his lafe step-mother Cleopatra, and entrusting the 
regency to Antipater, whom fie continued’to support firmly against 
the jedousies of Olympian Leaving with Antipater an army of 
12,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry ,.he took with him a force pro- 
bably o£ 30,000 infantry and 4,500 cavalry^ while the highest 
estimate is only 43,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry.* 

* This is the aecount of Diodonis, who gives us the detailed ^composition of the 
army as follows : — 
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The smallness of this force must not he viewed as a matter of 
vague wonder. There tare three modes by which an invader may 
attempt the conquest of a country, not to mention the case of the 
migration of an entire people. There is the plan of the Asiatic 
despot, like Xerxes, attempting to carry with hirn an army nume- 
rous enough to overpower resistance, with all its supplies ; — a plan 
as impracticable for Alexander as it was outi)f date. ' J^ext, there 
is the powerful and numerous army, resting on a vast base of ope- 
rations, like that with which Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, 

• or more moderate numbers, reinforced and supplied by an open 
communication with their resources, like the allied army 'in the 
Crimea in 1854 — 6. ^ Lastly, there is the movable column, which 
■ throws itself into the heart of an enemy’s dountry, trusting to 
rapid success ^)r safety. The last was the character of Alex- 
ander’s movement into Asia j and he gave at once a proof of his 
great military qualities, ‘by not engimbering himself with numbers 
difficult to maintain. Ho had, however, from the first, a secure 
military base in his possession of Thrace, and, after his first 
victories had given him the command of Asia Minor, rein- 
forcements and supplies continued to reach him across tho 
Hellespont. 

It was in April, B.c. 334, that Alexander finally turned his 
back on his hereditary kingdom, to become thd sovereign of a 
new empire. His march was from Pella, through Amphipolis, 
along the coast of Thrace,™ and down the Chersonese. In sixteen 
days ho reached Sestos, and embarked on tho fleet which* had 

^ o « 


Infantry. 

Macedonian phalanx and hypaspista . , , . . 12,000 

Allies, chiefly from the Greek states .... 7,000 

Mercenaries . . ' . . . . , . , 5,000 

Total regular infantry, under Parmenio . . ,, 24,000 

Thracians and Illyrians . . . . . . . 6,000 

Agrianes (Ptconian javelin-men) and archers , . . 1,000 


Total infantry . . , . . . 30,000 


c ^ 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian heavy— under Phildtns, son cf Parmenio . 1,600 

Thessalian heavy, under Calla^ 1,600 

Miscellaneous Grecian, undet Erigyius .... 600 

Thracian and Boeonian liglit, under Oassander . . . > 9^ 

Total cavalry . . . • , • • • • 4,500 


Tho above account of the Macedonian army is, in suhatance, lhat of Mr. Grotc, 
EUiffry of Greece^ chap. xcii. • 
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been appointed to meet him there. While the passage of the 
army to Abydoa was effected by Parme^io without resistance, 
Alexander went to Eleeus, at the extremity of the Chersonese, to visit 
the shrine of Protesilaiis, who had been the first Creek to disem- 
bark on the Trojan shore, and had &llen by the spear of Hector. 
Having invoked the hero to give a happier issue to his own land- 
ing, Alexander crossed over in the admiral’s ship, which, he 
steered. witt his own hand for the beach near the mouth of the* 
Hellespont, where the Greeks were believed to have landed for the 
war with Troy. Ho sacrificed midway to Poseidon and the 
Nereids ; as he approached the land, he hurled his spear on shore, 
as a sign that he took possession of Asi^ and was the first to 
leap in full armour on to the beach. There was no Hector to 
oppose him; no Troy to resist his progress; but he stayed to 
celebrate the former glories of the spot. On the hill of Ilium he 
sacrificed to Athena, the tutelary deity of i^he departed city. At 
the tomb of Priam he made expiatory offering^ for the cruelty of 
bis ancestor Neoptolenuis. .But his chief reverence^was paid to 
his favourite hero and model, Achilles, whoso monumental pillar 
he crowned with a garland, and ran naked round it, annointed 
with oil, after the manner of a Grecian athlete. The place where 
his army had crossed was marked by altars to Jove, Hercules, and 
Athena, both on the European and the Asiatic shores. In these 
proceedings we may see, not only the heroic youth enmlating the 
fame of his ancestor, in the same spi^t of seeking cveiy good 
in war and conquest, — 

“ Jura negat ubi nata, nilul non ariogat arniis ”* — 
but also the chief captain of the Hellenic name carrying out the 
poetical idea with which Herodotus opens his history, that the 
wars Greece and Persia were the decision of the long quarrel 
betTreen the two coqtinents, which began even fifulier than the 
siege of Troy. • 

The unopposed passage of the Hellespont, notwithstanding the 
vastly superior naval force of Persia, and in opposition to the 
advice of Memnon, seems to imply that the satraps were confident 
in their ability to crush the army of Alexander. They had as- 
sembled a large force at Zelea, ifear the Propontis, under the 
command of Ar sites, the satrap of* J*hrygia. With him were 
associated, fo];ty men of the highest rsAk, called the kinsmen of 
the king ; among whom were Spithridates, satrap^ of Lydia and 
Ionia, Mithridat.es, Pharnaces] and others. A large proportion of 

* AVo arc iiitlcbtcd to Grotc foi this application of tlio veise. 
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the whole force was formed by the Asiatic cavalry, which numbered 
20,000 men ; the infa^jitry are reckoned at the same number Jby 
Arrian, who is the best authority, though other writers make them 
far more numerous. A large part of them were Greek mercena- 
ries, under the command of Memnon. This able leader, well 
knowing the might of the ^Macedonian infantry, and the confi- 
dence inspired by the presence of Alexander, earnestly dissuaded 
► the risking of a battle. His advice was, to retire before the inva- 
ders, wasting the country, and even destroying the towns, and to 
employ the superior naval force of Persia in harassing the coasts 
of Macedonia and Greece. But the satraps were equally unwil- 
ling to inciu* the disgftice of retreat and to destroy the country 
on which they depended' for .their revenues. They resolved to 
hazard a battle^ and took up their station on the dittle river 
Granicus (Koja Chai), which flows from Mount Ida into the 
Propontis. The post ^tcupied by the Persians was on the right 
or eastern bank ef the river, just where the last slopes of Ida 
sink down to a plain that extends to the sea. The river itself is 
shallow, and fordable in several places ; but the steepness of the 
bank gave some strength to the position. 

Alexander advanced steadily from Arisba, where he had reviewed 
his army, by a line of march parallel to the shore of the Hellespont 
Snd the Propontis. The phalanx was preceded by ,a strong advanced 
guard of qavalry and light-armed foot, and flanked on both wings 
by the rest of the cavalry, the baggage following in the rear. On 
the fourth day, Alexander approached the Granicus,'' and made his 
dispositions for an attack on the enemy, whose cavalry lined the 
opposite bank. Th^ Macedonian army w'as divided into a right and 
left wing, each composed of half the phalanx, flanked on its outer 
side first by the Hypaspists, then by the light cavalry, and lastly 
by thejieavy cavalry, consisting, on the right, of the Companions,” 
on the left, of the Thessalians. The king Kimself took the com- 
mand of the right-division, entrusting theleft to Parmcnio. Alex- 
ander’s division was the first to attempt the passage of the river ; and 
ra close conflict was joined by the cavalry on bofth sides, Memnon and 
his sons fighting in the front rank vith the bravest of the Persians. 
The latter, having the vantage of tjie bank, made a strenuous 
resistance to the landing of tlje Greeks. The battle became a press 
of horseman against ho^peman, in which the short pikes of the 
Macedonian Coinpanions gave them an immense advantage over 
the nussile jaVelins of the Persians. The bank was carried, and 
the battle continued on the high plain above it. Alexander, fore- 
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most, as usual, in the charge, became engaged in a personal con- 
flict with several of the Persian satraps. A blow of his pike in the 
face hurled Mithridates from his horse. !A second stroke thrust 
through Rhoesaces, whose scimitar had just shorn off part of Alex- 
ander’s helmet. At this moment, the sword of Spithridates w^as 
uplifted over Alexander’s head fi:om» behind, when Clitus, one of 
Philip’s veteran officers, severed the Persiau’s arm from his body. 
How he w5s finally rewarded for saving his master’s* life, is one of 
the most melancholy passages in Alexander’s history*. 

In this mtUe the Persian cavalry were broken ; and they were , 
soon in full flight, pursued by the Macedonian horse ; while Alex- 
ander brought up the phalanx and the hypaspists to attack the 
infantry, who had as yet taken ng part in 'the combat. These, 
consisting, chiefly of Greek mercenaries, fought with a courage 
worthy of their race ; but they were outnumbered and borne down 
by the weight of the phalanx. They felt in their ranks to a man, 
with the exception only of 2000 prisoners, apd a few who lay 
hidden among the slain, so densely did these heap the field. 
Their destruction deprived Persia of a large part of the force best 
fitted to stand against Alexander. The loss of the Persian cavalry 
was not more than 1000, but among these were included a large 
number of their noblest princes. Their general, Arsites, escaped 
from the field, bpt put himself to death through mortification lit 
his defeat. 

«> 

The loss on Alexander’s side is stated at only 25 of the Com- 
panions, 60 (Si the other cavalry, dhd 30*of the infantry; numbers 
which would be incredibly small were not the disproportion paral- 
leled, as wd have seen, ih*other battles of the ancient Greeks. The 
services of the fallen, and the sufferings of the wounded, were 
honoured by Alexandea in a manner worthy of a victory that gave 
the presage of complete success. With his usual ^generosity to his 
followers, he consoled the wounded by visiting them in person, 
and granted to the relatives of the slain immunity from taxation 
and personal service. The twenty-five slain Companions were 
distinguished by brofize statues at Dium from the hand of Alex; 
ander’s favourite sculptor, Lysippus. Theffuneral honours of the 
slain were shared by the bpdies of the enemy. In dealing with 
the Greek prisoners as ■'traitors to {he common cause of Greece, 
and sending them to Macedonia to wdrlj^in chains as slaves, Alex- 
ander might claim to be more merciful than the tSreeks themselves, 
who had often put to death prisoners whom they viewed as rebels. 
While striking* terror into the disaffected Greeks by this example, 

V(5L. II. E 
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he took a step at once to conciliate Athens, to e:q)ress his resent- 
ment against Sparta, and to keep in view his cliaraoter as the 
leader of the Hellenic nation, by sending three hundred panoplies 
to be dedicated to Athena in the Acropolis, with the inscription: — 
‘‘Alexander, son of Philip, and the Greeks, except the Lacedae- 
monians, out of the spoil of the foreigners inhabiting Asia.” 

The moral effect of the battle of the Granicus was enormous. 
Not only was*the first army of Persia overthrown, with' the loss of 
many of her chief nobles, but two of those nobles had been killed 
by the victor with his own hand. The whole satrapy of Phrygia 
at once submitted to Alexander, and Sardis, with its impregnable 
citadel, surrendered at his approach. As master of the capital of 
Croesus, Alexander proclaime(| freedom to the Lydians. He then 
marched upon Ephesus, where Amyntas, a Macedonia^ exile, had 
found refuge. Amyntas and the garrison of Greek mercenaries 
escaped by sea, and Alexander entered the city unopposed. It is 
interesting to find^a despot restoring the democratic government, 
which a recent rev61ution had subverted; but the oligarchical party, 
besides being probably friends to Sparta, had overthrown the statue 
of Philip in the temple of Artemis. While several of his officers 
were despatched to receive the submission of the other cities of 
Ionia, Alexander marched upon Mijptus, to which place his fleet 
|k>ceeded at the same time under Nicanor. The Persian governor of 
this great maritime city had offered to surrender, immediately after 
the battle of the Granicus, but his intentions were now quite altered 
by the approach of the Persian fleet of 400 Cyprian aiid Phoenician 
ships, with Memqon on board. An edict was alreacfy on its way 
from Susa, appointing this captain to the Chief conduct of the war ; 
and meanwhile the fleet and the garrison of Miletus chose Memnon 
fon their commander. But it was too late. The Persian fleet 
found _,their, access to MUetus barred by the Macedonian a^iraJ, 
who had taken iiis station' three days before with his 100 ships 
at the island of Lade in the mouth of the harbour, to which 
Alexander had also sent across 4000 soldiers; and they retired 
to the roadstead of Mycale. Wisely refusing to risk a battle 
against the more numerous fleet and better trained seamen of the 
enemy, Alexander pressed the siege , by land with his powerful 
engines, breached ^e waU^ and stormed the city with great 
slaughter. One body of 3O0 Greek mercenaries, who had taken 
refuge on a rock at ffie harbour’s mouth, were admitted to a capi- 
tulation, and received into the Macedonian army. 

. Memnon made his last and most desperate stand at Halicar- 
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nassus, to which place the Persian fleet retired. The princes of the 
house of Hecatomnus were now divided among themselves.* After 
the death of Artemisia, Idrieus had reigned with Ada, his sister and 
wife ; but, on the death of Idrieus, Ada had been expelled by Pixo- 
darus, the surviving brother, who warmly espoused the Persian 
cause. Ada, who still reigned over the rest of Caria, with Alinda for 
her capital, welcomed the approach of Alexander, .addressed him as 
lier adopted son, and made over to him her kingdom. The city had 
been fortified with works of immense strength by Memnon, whose 
fleet now shut out the Macedonians from approach by sea; while* 
within, it was defended by the desperate courage of Ephialtes, one 
of the two generals who had been banished from Athens on the 
demand of Alexander. The Macedonian siege-train was now put* 
to a severe but successful trial. The besieged opposed to them 
inventions like those of the defenders of Plataca,! and made two 
gallant sallies, in the second of which 'Ephialtes fell. Memnon 
now withdrew the garrison and stores and manjr of tlje inhabitants, 
and fired the town, ^whicji Alexander, marching in, saved with 
difficulty. He restored it to Ada, with the whole of Caria, as a 
tributary principality, and left Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with 
3000 men, to blockade the two citadels, which were still held by 
the Persians. He then diw off his forces, partly to Tralles, and 
partly to his head-quarters at Sardis. * 

By these conquests of the sea-ports, Alexander hack effected the 
great strategic object of shutting out the Persian fleet from the 
western coast of Asia Minor. The winter of b.c. 334 — 333 was 
occupied with operations on the southern coast.* The terror of his 
name proved stronger ’than the barrier of Mount Taurus, and all 
Lycia submitted; the town of Marmareis alone emulating the 
ancient obstinacy of Xanthus.J The very, elements seemed to con- 
spire with the conqueror, as he advanced to Perga in Pamphylia by 
the coast-roa^ round the foot of Mount Climax. The south wind 
liad blown for some time, covering this road with the sea; but, 
on Alexander’s approach, the wind. changed suddenly to the north, 
though even then the men waded through with water up to their 
waists. Meanwhile, the main body marched over the mountains, 
])racticable roads being made by an advanced guard of light 
Thracian troops. The cities on tte Pamg^^ylian coast were soon 
subdued,; and Alexander returned into Phrygia through the wild 
mountain tribes of Pisidia, taking several of their fasthgsses. 
Arriving at Celsenee, the capital of Southern Phrygia, at the 

See Chap. xv. p. 9. t See Vol. I., p. 501. t Ibid. p. 273. 
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sources of the Marsyas and the Maoander, with its royal paradise 
or park, mentioned by, Xenophon, he found its citadel, which 
stood on a precipitous rock, garrisoned by 1000 Carians and 100 
Greek mercenaries, who promised to surrender the fortress if it 
was not relieved within sixty days. Here he left Antigonus, with 
1 500 men, appointing him satrap of Phrygia; while he pursued his 
march northwards to Gordium, on the river Sangarius, the ancient 
capital of the kings of Phrygia (February or March, B.a 333). 

The founders of that dynasty, Gordius and his son Midas, were 
^ said to have been Phrygian peasants. Designated by an oracle to 
the royal dignity, they.had ridden into their new capital in a rude 
waggon, which had ever since been preserved as a sacred relic in 
' the citadel of Gordium. Tlie yoke was fastened to the pole by tlie 
complicated mass o£ cordage, which has become proverbial under 
the name of the Gordian Knot;^^ and an oracle had declared 
that the empire of Asia ^'fc'aited him who should untie it. Amidst 
the eager 'expectation both of Asiatics and Macedonians, Alexander 
ascended to the citadel, and cut the knot with tlio sword which 
was destined to fulfil the prophecy. 

The means of making good, the omen had been provided by his 
forethought, and he was joined at Gordium by the part of his army 
that had wintered at Sardis, under Barmenio, reinforced by new 
levies from Macedonia and Greece. Here also .envoys came to 
him from AJhens, to pray for the release of the Athenian prisoners 
taken at the Granicus ; but Alexander refused to loosen his hold 
upon the fears of allies so doubtful. In fact, his tenure of Greece 
seemed to be endangered by the proceedings of the Persian fleet, 
under the able command of Memnon, Vho was proceeding to 
execute his plan of carrying the war to the opposite shores of the 
ASgsean. He had taken Chios and the greater part of Lesbos, and 
had laid siege to, Mytilene, when he fell sick^and died. Tlie cRy 
surrendered to Pharnabazus, whose immediate breach of the terms 
of capitulation proved his unfitness to conciliate the Greeks. 
Already several of the Cyclades had sent in their adhesion to 
Memnon ; Euboea was looking for the Persian fleet as the instru- 
ment of liberation; And the Lacedaemonians were preparing 
to rise. But the death of Memnon waa the loss of the only leader 
capable of heading a q^mbined. movement ; as ]ie alone, of all the 
hrave and able G^eks in the service of Darius, had the perfect 
experience of Orientals, which he had acquired in his satrapy, and 
kk alone possessed that influence with Darius, which might have 
Induced him to persevere in Memnon’s plan for the campaign. 
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Great as was the loss of Asia Minor, it loft the Persian king with 
a better defensive position than before. First, there was the chain 
of Taurus, over which Alexander must cross into Cilicia ; next, thd 
two narrow passes around the head of the Gulf of Issus, between 
Mount Amanus and the sea, — the Gates of Amanus ” on the 
west, and^the Gates of Cilicia and Syria” on the east, ---and, 
lastly, the Syrian Gates ” over the chain of Amanus itself. 
Nor was Darius left witliout good advice, which he treated with 
the infatuation of a man doomed to ruin. Among the Greeks • 
who had fled to him was the Athenian general Charidemus, 
who enjoyed a large share of his confyience., On hearing of the 
death of Memnon, Darius resolved to risk all upon his own* 
military sHbility and the vast resources of his empire. An army, 
such as had not been assembled since the time of Xerxes, was 
collected in the plain of Babylon, consisting of 400,000, or, 
as some say, 600,000 infantry, 100,000 cavajry, ^nd 20,000 or 
30,000 Greek mercenjaries-. The review of these forces inflamed 
Darius with the sense of a power equal to the best days of the 
monarchy, and the eager applause of the courtiers encouraged 
his belief. He looked to Charidemus for a confirmation of his 
hopes ; but the Athenian teplied with a boldness such as the 
Spartan Demaratus had used of old to Xerxes, pointing out the 
inefficiency of these Asiatic hordes, and advising the king to enlist 
an increased body of Greek mercenaries, whom he himself offered 
to l^ad. Enraged at the slight upon his mighty forces, Dariys 
was easily persuaded by the courtiers to regard* the proposal as an 
act of treason. With lifs own hand he delivered the too faithful 
counsellor to the executioners; and Charidemus was led away, 
exclaiming, My avenger will spon be upon you.” 

•The prediction wa,p already in the course of being accomplished. 
Alexander left Gordium in the latter part of May, and advanced 
through Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which • submitted to him, 
though they were not effectually subdued. As before, in the 
expedition of the Younger Cyrus, the unaccountable negligence ©f 
the Persians, or rather tlieir 'infatuated reliance on the vast army 
behind, left open the high road* from Cappadocia into Cilicia, 
through the Cilician Gates, a pass overiihe chain of Taurus, 
quite impracticable for an army in the face of^ any serious oppo- 
sition. 

At Tarsus, which he entered without needing to strike a blow, 
Alexander’s course was nearly cut short by a fever, which he was 
thought to have contracted by bathing in the chilly waters of th(i 
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snow-fed Cydnns. All- his physicians were helpless with fear of 
tlie disease, and of their oym responsibility for its issue. One 
only, an Acarnanian named Philip, dared to prescribe for the 
king. The anxiety of Parmenio prompted him to send Alexander 
a letter, denouncing Philip as employed by Darius to poison him. 
Alex'ander placed the letter under his pillow, and awaited the 
arrival of the physician. Then, taking the potion from Philip’s 
hand, he drank it off without a word, at the same time handing 
him Parmenio’s letter, and watching his countenance as he read 
it. The physician’s whole manner confirmed his protestations of 
innocence, which tha king’s recovery established, and a delay for 
some time at Tarsus completed his restoration to health. 

While Alexander himself undertook the reductioh of the 
Cilician towns and of the ^mountaineers of Taurus, he sent forward 
Parmenio to seize the pass on tbe eastern side of the Gulf of 
Issus, which was Called the Gates of Cilicia and Syria,” as 
being the proper bound&ry between * the • two countries. The 
Persian guard fled after a slight resistance, and Alexander soon 
afterwards resumed his onward march from Tarsus. At Mallus, 
a town on the western headland of the Gulf of Issus, he received 
the news that Darius was at Sochi, in Syria, two days’ march 
^ from the chief pass over Mount Amanus. Nohvlthstanding tliat 
the Persian' army occupied a vast plain, most favourable for its 
immense numbers, and especially for its vastly superior cavalry, 
Alexander would not check the ardour of his followers to bo led 
at once to battle,* gnd he advanced ropnd the Gulf of Issus, 
through both the great passes, to Myriandrus, a town on the 
southern side of the Gates of Cilicia and Syria.” 

Meanwhile an important change had been made in the plans of 
Darius.* On abandoning the defensive policy«*of Memnon, he had 
adopted the next best course, of choosing Jiis own ^eld of battle. 
But) like Xerxes, Ke made all his arrangements, not as for a cam- 
paign to be fought out, but for an assured triumph, to be signal- 
ized with all possible jsplcndour. JHe was accompanied by his 
mother, his wife, and all his harem, his children, his courtiers, 
and all the paraphernalia of luxury aifd splendour. In the enor- 
mous baggage-train, no less than 600 mules and 800 camels were 
laden with gold and silver. This treasure was left in tho rear at 
DamftscuS) Wherjs it fell into the hands of Alexander after the 
battle. Meanwhile the passes of the Taurus and the Amanus 
were as We have seen, virtually open, that the Macedonian 
might advance- to the field chosen for his destruction. But the 
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eagerness of Darius for a decisive battle cojild not brook the delay 
of Alexander in Cilicia ; and, once more rejecting the counsel of 
his Greek advisers, he resolved to meet him in the defiles so 
unfavourable to his own army. The Persians crossed the Amanus 
by the northernmost of its two passes, which brought them down 
into the pl|iin of Issus, north of the Cilician and Syrian Gates.” 
It was fortunate for Alexander that this movement was not exe- 
cuted before his advance, in which case the det^hment. of Par- 
menio at the Gates would have been cut off. As it was, Darius 
obtained possession of Issus, with the Macedonian sick and 
wounded, who were partly put to death and partly mutilated, to 
gratify the cruelty of the Persian nobles. 

It was while Alexander was detained for a day at Myriandrus 
by a storm, that he received the news that Darius was in his rear; 
and, like Napoleon at Marengo, he faced round to meet the enemy 
thus interposed between him anS his own country. He seized the 
gates during the night, and advanced at daybreak, deploying his 
narrow column as the ground opened. The Persian army was 
posted on the right bank of the river Pinarus, south of Issus, 
across which Darius had thrown 30,000 infantry and 20,000 
cavalry ; but this advanced guard was withdrawn as Alexander 
approached. Another detachment of 20,000 foot, posted in -the 
mountains in order to outflank the Macedonian right, .were easily 
driven back ^ the Agrianian javelin-men, and were kept in check 
duripg the battle by 300 heavy cavalry. 

The right bank of the Pinarus, naturally steep in some places, 
and scarped away in outliers, was lined by the best troops of 
Darius, who filled the whole width of the pass, from the mountains 
to the sea, while his mingled hordes were massed behind upon the 
plain, and took no part in the battle — the best, use, perhaps, to 
which they co:;ild have been put To meet the shock of the Mace- 
donigji phalanx, Darius* relied upon his 30,000 Greek mercenaries, 
supported on each flank by an equal number of chosen Persian 
troops, armed after the same manner. These 90,000 hoplitcys 
formed one unbroken line, behind the cenfre of which Darius took 
his station in a magnifioent chariot, surrounded by his chief 
nobles and his body-guard of Immortals. Alexander divided the 
phalanx^as at the Granicus, into two bodieSj^each supported by 
its auxiliary force of hypaspists, cavalry, and light-armed troops. 
He extended his front to equal that of the enemy ; and, himself 
taking command of the right, he entrusted the left to Parmenio, 
wilh orders to keep near the sea, lest he should be outflanked^ 
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His own impetuous change across the river at once routed the left 
wing of Asiatic hoplites, whose flight uncovered the position of 
the Persian king. There are diiferent accounts of the degree of 
the danger to which the person of Darius was exposed ;* but, at 
all events, he turned his chariot and fled with all speed to the 
hills^ There he mounted a swift horse, and rode off, casting 
away his bow and shield and royal mantle as encumbrances to 
his flight. 

His desertion of the fleld, followed of course by the whole 
centre, decided the battle which still hung in doubt upon the 
other wing. The advance of Parmenio, on the left centre, had 
been checked by the Greek mercenaries, with the loss of 120 
men of the froik ranks of the phalanx ; while the Thessalian 
cavalry, stationed on the extretne left, were vigorously attacked 
by the Persian heavy li^fse. But, as Alexander pressed on his 
victory from the otjier flank, and the news of the king’s flight was 
spread, the contest was abandoned. Some at least of the Greek 
mercenaries escaped in good order to the hills, but the Pirsian 
cavalry suffered severely in their flight. The routed combatants 
were thrown back upon the vast masses behind them, who were 
already in disorderly retreat, while Alexander pressed on the 
pursuit with all his might. Pent up in the narrow pass, and in 
the defiles c of Amanus, which enclosed them in the rear, the 
masses of the Persians trampled^ each other to deathr^ and, in one 
place, a ravine was bridged over by their dead bodies. Their 
total loss is reckoned at 10,000 horse, and 100,000 foot ; that of 
the Macedonians a£ 150 horse and 306 foot. Amongst the 
enormous spoil of the camp, which was given up to the soldiers, 
there were no less than 3,000 talents in money. Among the 
captives were Sii^gambis, the mother of Darius, and Statira, his 
wife, who were taken into the royal tent. It wai^ on returning 
from the pursuit, which he had continued filL the dusk of the 
November day, that Alexander entered the pavilion of Darius, 
and saw for the first time all the rich and effeminate appliances 
of oriental lu^^ury — thS bath steaniing with odours, the banquet 

* Arriao says nothing of the fierce combat round the chariot of Daiius, described 
by Diodorus and Curtius, in which oile authority (quoted by Plutarch) even speaks 
of Alexander’s being wqnnded in the thigh by the hand of Darius. A fine mosaic at 
Pompeii— whether or not copied from an ancient picture, we cannot tell— represents 
such a conflict. Alexander, charging at the .head of his horsemen, has just run 
through one of the body-guard of Darius with his spear : Darius is leaning over the 
side of his chariot, with his right arm stretched out towards his fallen follower, while 
Jiis charioteer is urging to flight the horse^ which seem entangled in the press. 
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spread to regale Darius after liis expected victory. But from au 
inner compartment were heard the voices of the women wailing 
for the supposed death of Darius. The fancy of painters has 
delighted in the imaginary interview of the royal ladies with their 
magnanimous captor; but, in truth, -Alexander was too respect- 
fully obseryant of oriental customs to insult them by his pre- 
sence. He sent them assurances that Darius was still alive, that 
he regarded him as no ])ersonal enemy, but as a rival for the pos- 
session of empire, and that they should be treated with the 
honour due to their royal dignity. 

The battle of Issus not only decided the fate of Asia by the 
destruction of the army of Darius, and the proof it gave of the 
lielplessnesB of the Asiatic hosts against Macedonian discipline 
and Alexander’s consummate generalship, but its moral effect 
was equally decisive in Greece. The eighteen months of Alex- 
ander’s absence had given ftis enemies time io encourage one 
another with the hope that, some great disaster might befal him. 
Wlieni^he passed the Taurus, and especially when he fell ill at 
Tarsus, Athens was agitated with such rumours as had been rife 
twenty years before, during Philip’s absence in Thrace; and 
Demosthenes is said to have gone about, showing with exultation 
letters which declared that Alexander was pinned up in Cilicia. 
Mcanwliilc the successes of the Persian fleet in the -ffigtean 
seemed to afford a basis for action, and Agis visited Pharnabazus, 
the successor of Memnon, with a \dcw o^ persuading him to land 
a force in Peloponnesus. But the fleet had already been fatally 
weakened by th^ withdrawal of the Greek mercenaries serving on 
board, to reinforce the army of Darius^ and, on receiving news 
of the battle of Issus, Pharnabazus hastened back to Asia in fear 
that Chios wmuld revolt. Though Agis was. too resolute to 
renounce his projects, Sparta was once more isolated, and the 
other states of Gre^e*,^ assembled in full congress at Corinth 
during the Isthmian festival, sent Alexander a gold crown as 
their offering of congratulation. 

It was Alexander’s plan to Secure full possession of the Medi- 
terranean coast, and by the conquest of Phoenicia to deprive Darius 
of his fleet, before plunging into the heart of the empire. He 
first marched southwards through Coele-Syria to Damascus, which 
was surrendered by the treachery of the safrap in command. 
Besides the vast* treasure which had been left there by Darius, 
there were a host ofrpersons of distinction, wives, daughters, and 
other members of nearly all the chief families of Persia, who 
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had accompanied the march from Mesopotamia. There were also 
mtmy Greek exiles: those from Athens and Thebes were dis- 
missed .with honour, and those from Sparta were detained but for 
a short time. Among the former was Ip^icrates (a son of the 
celebrated Athenian general), whom Alexander’s kindness induced 
to remain with him ; and, when he died of sickness not long after, 
his ashes were sent home to his family at Athens. 

Advancing into Phoenicia, Alexander received the ready sub- 
mission of the great maritime cities of Aradus, Byblus, and Sidon, 
whose naval contingents were at this very time serving with the 
Persian fleet. At Marathus, on the mainland opposite the island 
of Aradus, he received a letter from Darius, who had recrossed the 
Euphrates to Babylon, where he was collecting a second army 
from the contingents of the more distant provinces, which had 
not had time to reach him, when he began his former march. 
The letter asked ^or the restitufion^of his family, and proposed 
friendship and alliance on equal terms, which Alexander hUtightily 
rejected. Come to me yourself” — he said, ^^as to the matter of 
all Asia, and lord of all that belongs to you. You shall receive 
back your wife and children, and whatever else you wish. Or, if 
you intend to contest the kingdom with me, sttod and figlit for 
it, and do not run away. I shall march forward against you, 
wherever y/^u may be.” 

But, before he could perforna this boast, which indicates how 
fully his mind was set on the one object of unbounded conquest, 
he had to finish his present enterprize, and his course was 
delayed by an unexpected obstacle. As he apprijached the great 
city of Tyre, the queen of the Phoenician coast, he was met by a 
deputation, headed by the son of the reigning prince, bringing the 
present of a goblen crown and supplies for l\is army, and offerhig 
to submit to him, like tlie sister cities. But they reserved a point 
of vital importance, on which Alexander wii equally determined 
to insist. Since Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, the city had been trans- 
ferred from its ancient position on the mainland, now called Old 
Tyre (Palcetyrus) to the more secure site of a little island off the 
coast. The entrance of a foreign force into this New City had 
been forbidden with extreme Jealousy j and the Persians had never 
been so admitted^ during the whole period of their dojtninationi 
Alexander's was *not the spirit to brook such a restraint, and he 
proposed, to offer sacrifices at the altar of Meltarth (the Tyrian 
Hercules) within the city. The Tyrians tried^to evade compliance 
by referring him to a more venerable shrine of the same deity in 
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Old lyre. Upon this, he cast aside the pretext, and began the 
siege ; — the first example of his throwing away a substantial 
advantage for a mere point of pride; for the alliance of Tyre 
would at once have him master of the Phoenician shores 
and fieei " • 

The Tyrians, trusting in their impregnable position, prepared 
for a determined resistance, and sent off many of their wives and 
children to Carthage. The island was divided from the main- 
land by a channel about half a mile wide, shallow near the coast, 
but deep where it touched the island, which rose up sheer out of 
the water in rocky precipices, crowned Jby the solid walls of the 
city, to the height of 150 feet. There were plentiful springs 
fresh watcr*in the island ; and several ships of war in the harbour, 
though the greater part of the navy was absent, serving as a part 
of the Persian fleet, under the prince Azemilchus himself. Much 
now depended on the movements *of that fleet. Un hearing of the, 
events in Phoenicia, the contingents of Aradus and Sidon had 
retumid home, while Azemilchus liastened to the defence of 
Tyre. The Cyprians in the fleet remained for a time undecided 
which part to take. 

Meanwhile, Alexander had begun his operations against Tyre, 
l)y constructing a*mole from the mainland Two towers were raised 
at its extremity, from which missiles were hurled against the 
Tyrian ships t^at perpetually harassed the, work. But the besieged, 
choosing a windy day, let loose some fire ships, whicli burnt the 
towers, while an attack gf their whole navy destroyed the greater 
part of tlie mole. The work was commenced anew on a larger 
scale ; but Alexander saw that success .depended on his being 
master of the sea; and, while he collected ships from other 
quarters, he went iij person to Sidon, and obtained the . eighty 
Phoenician ships which had lately returned from the -^gaean. To 
these 120 more were^ added by the voluntary submission of the 
Cyprians. It is needless to recount the noble but vain resistance 
of the besieged to this overwhelming force. The mole was* 
pushed up to the city wall, which was breached by the mighty 
artillery of Alexander. He-^himself was among the first to miount 
the wall, while his fleet forced its.^yay into the harbour. The 
townsmen made a desperate resistance in the ijtreets ; no quarter 
was given, except to those who took sanctuary m the temple (rf 
Melcarth, among whom was the prince Azemilchus, and to a few 
for ^ whom the Sidoniahs interceded. Two thousand prisdners) 
who from various causes escaped the general massacre, were 
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lianged along the sea -shore. The women and children, to the 
number of 30,000, were sold as slaves ; and Alexander offered his 
promised sacrifice to Melcarth amidst the ruins of the devoted city, 
which never again rose to greatness. Its capture took place in 
July, B.c. 332, after a siege' of seven months. 

Shortly before the fall of Tyre, Alexander receivec^ fresh over- 
tures from Darius, who offered the cession of all Asia west of the 
Euphrates, with a payment of 10,000 talents as the ransom of his 
wife and mother, and proposed to ratify the alliance by the mar- 
riage of his daughter to Alexander. Such terms might well have 
tempted a man who airned at any advantage short of universal 
enjpire, and Parmenio ventiued to say that he would accept them, 
if he were Alexander. So would I ” — said Alexander — if I 
were Parmenio ; but since I am Alexander, I must give another 
answer : ” and he sent* that answer in the same arrogant lan- 
guage as before j its sum being this : — All you have is mine 
already.” 

Still pursuing his great object of becoming master of all the 
points by which the East communicated W’ith the Grecian seas, 
Alexander pursued his march southward towards Egypt. The 
resistance of the frontier town of Gaza, a place of enormous 
strength, delayed him fo^two months, and entailed on its defenders 
the same penalties that had been inflicted on the Tyrians ; while 
Alexander showed himself able to improve upon the most savage 
act of his heroic model. Achilles had dragged the corpse of 
Hector round the walls of Troy, at the tail of his chariot ; Alex- 
ander perpetrated the like cruel indignify on the living body of the 
eunuch Batis, tlie governor of Gaza. Before passing into Egypt, 
we are told by Quintus Curtius that Alexander visited some of the 
cities which stil,! refused to submit to him ; and among these, if 
we may believe a tradition preserved by Josephus, was Jeru- 
salem itself. Critics still hesitate between the acceptance and 
rejection of the picturesque story, which at all events demands a 
motice. 

Our last view of the restored Jews left them in the peaceful 
enjoyment of municipal liberty and of the religious constitution 
restored by Ezra and Nehemiah, under their own High Priests.* 
They repaid the protection of Persia with a devoted loyalty, which 
prompted them 'io refuse the demand of submission, made by 
Alexander during the siege of T^e. He marched to chastise 
them after the fall of Gaza, and the beautiful city had already 

♦ Vol. I. pp. 281-2. 
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risen before his view^bn the hill of Zion, when ho found the 
High Priest Jaddua waiting his approach at the watch-station 
of Sapha, clad in his robes of gold and purple, and followed by a 
. train of priests and citizens in pure white. The conqueror bowed 
in reverence to the Holy Name upon the high-priest’s frontlet ; 
and, being asked by Parmenio the reason of his conduct, said that 
in a dream, at Dium, he had seen the God of Jaddua, 'v^lio 
encouraged nim to pass over into Asia, and promised him success. 
Then entering Jerusalem, he offered sacrifice in the temple, heard 
the prophecy of Daniel about himself, and granted certain privi- 
leges to all the Jews throughout his empire. The desire to honour 
a shrine .so celebrated as the Jewish temple is quite in accordance 
with the conduct of Alexander at Ilium and* Ephesus, Gordium 
and Tyre. .The privileges he is said to have conferred upon the 
Jews were enjoyed under his successors, and some minor matters 
have been adduced i# confirmation of the story. On the other 
hand, the classical writers are cittirely silent on,, the ^sulyect, and 
the details of Josephus involve grave historical inconsistencies. It 
seems not an unreasonable conjecture, that the story is an emboli 
lishment of some incident that occurred when the High Priest 
came to Gaza to tender the submission of the Jews. But we 
must not dismiss it without a remark on the vast influence which 
tlio conquests of Alexander had in bring^g the Jews into closer 
relations with the rest of Asia, and so preparing them to fulfil their 
ultimate destiny as Christians. 

It was about this time that Alextoder tras rejoined by his fleet, 
which' had cleared the ^gsean of the Persian navy. All the 
conquests of Memnon anfcaig the islands had been regained. At 
Chios, Pharnabazus had been captured, with the whole fleet that 
had remained with him after the departure of the Phoenicians arid 
CyiM'ians ; and, last of all, Chares had surrendered Mytilene. 
There remained no feflr that rebellion would be excited among the 
insular Greeks iy the goid of Persia, and her communication with 
the continent was rendered difficult. The fleet met Alexander at 
Pelusium, the eastern city of the Delta, and was despatched to^ 
sail up the Nile as far as Memphis. Alexander was welcomed in 
Egypt as a deliverer from the hated.yoke of Persia, and the satrap 
Mazaces was in no condition, even had he desired, to make any . 
effectual resistance. The conqueror’s habitual rbspect for the 
religion of the nations he passed through, enhaHteed as it was by 
the venerable antiquity of Egypt, won the hearts of priests as well 
as people. Here, at length, he found himself in a land which his 
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Greek instructors had described with minute curiosity as the most 
ancient seat of religion and civilization ; as the source from which 
Greece had derived her arts, her laws, her gods themselves. Here, 
then, was the sacred spot where the descendant of Hercules and 
Achilles might set at rest the question, which had been suggested 
ever since his birth, and which his superhuman fortune seemed 
agprin to raise, whether he was not, in a still more literal sense, the 
son of Jove. With this view, he undertook a pilgrimage to the 
ancient oracle, where, in the midst of the Libyan sands, the god 
was worshipped under his most ancient name of Ammon.* The 
special favour of the god was shown in the incidents which facili- 
tated Alexander’s five days’ march from the Mediterranean shore, 
which he followed westward from the Delta, across the desert to 
the sacred Oasis ; fior were the hopes thus excited doomed to dis- 
appointment. He was well satisfied with the oracle, which the 
priests introduced him ‘to consult in privata^ though he kept the 
response as a hob^ secret, the god was believed to have saluted him 
as a son ; and his effigy on his coins ^bears the horn which’ was the 
sacred symbol of Ammon impersonated as* a ram. The visit forms 
a marked epoch in Alexander’s career, from which we may date 
the development of that superhuman arrogance, which already 
began to alienate his chief followers, who saw the fair fame of 
Philip sacrificed to the janity of his son. 

The mqst enduring memorial of Alexander’s four or five months’ 
stay in Egypt was the city to which he gave his name, and which 
still forms, though fallen far from its ancient greatness, the port 
that links the eastern to the western world. It was on descending 
the western branch of the Nile from Me’mphis, to visit the isle of 
Pharos, of which Homer had sung as lying a day’s sail from the 
river iEgyptus (the Nile), that the intuitive genius of Alexander 
saw the fitness pf the spot for a great commercial city. The site was 
chosen on the narrow tongue of land between the l^ke Mareotis and 
the sea; and this was joined to the isle'of Pharos by a causeway 
called the Heptastadium {Seven Stadia), on each side of which 
, was a harbour, protected by the island. Fifty years later, in the 
reign of Ptolemy II. Phi]adelphus,*the great lighthouse was erected, 
which caused the name of Pharos tq bo applied to all such struc- 
tures. The ports were connected with each other by two channels 
through the rfeptastadium,' and by another with the lake Mareotis, 

* Tl^e history of Alexander having come down to us through the Greek writers, 
custom has prescribed the use of this fornf of tlie name, instead of the Amun or 
Amen of the Egyptian mythology. ' 
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which communicated With the Nile by a number of canals. The city 
was laid out in two chief streets, exceeding 100 feet wide, the one 
extending more than three miles east and Vest from the royal 
, quarter ” to the Necropolis ; the other more than a mile north and 
south from the sea to the lake. The best architects were employed 
in planning and embellishing the cijy; and the inhabitants of 
Canopus were transported in mass to people it. 

Having Spent the month of January, b.c. 331, at Memphis,’ 
and received reinforcements from Macedonia and Greece, Alexander 
returned into Phoenicia. On his way, he took signal vengeance 
on the Samaritans, who had burnt alive the Macedonian governor. 
He remained three or. four months in Phoenicia, arranging the 
affairs of Greece and Western Asia. Buring this time his new 
subjects began to witness the workings of Hellenism among them 
in the splendid festivals and dramatic contests, which were cele- 
brated after the model of the Attic Dionysia, the princes of Cyprus 
taking the lead. Meanwhile, all* preparatidns were made for ad- 
vancing into the heart of Asia, and a force wal sent on to make 
bridges over the Euplfrates’ at Thapsacus. The Persian satrap 
MazaBus, who watched the passage with 3,000 men, retired on 
the approach of the main army, and Alexander soon found him- 
self beyond the bordering flood,’’ which Darius had vainly 
proposed as the limit of his empire. 

At Thapsacus," the fatal ford,” as *it has been called from 
the many adventurers who have crossed it, on the way either Jfco 
empire or destruction, the direct Toute "to Babylon lay down the 
left bank of the Euphrates. But Xenophon had recorded the 
difficulties of the march* through the sand> desert which here 
reaches across the Euphrates into Mesopotamia ; and the direction 
in which Mazseus retreated confirmed the report of some of the 
prisoners, that Darius was posted on the Upper Tigris. Alexander 
therefore struck across the plain of Upper Mesopotamia, having 
the foot-hills of Mount -Masius on his left, and reached the Tigris 
at a point some distance above Nineveh. No Persian army was 
there, as he had expected, to contest his passage; but the river 
was only forded with great difficulty. It •was not without mis- 
givings that the followers of Alexander found themselves thus led 
on at the will of an all-daring youth, to tempt fortune in the 
unknown regions beyond the two mighty rivers. Profound dis- 
couragemfent was caused by an eclipse of the mdtwi, which occurred 
while they were resting from the labours of the passage (Septem- 
ber 20th, B.O. 331); but Alexander’s astrologers, Greckn and 
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Egyptian, declared that it was the Greek god Helios asserting his 
supremacy over the Persian goddess Selene.* 

While proceeding Tour days’ march through the district of 
^turia, between the Tigris and Great Zab, Alexander fell in with 
an advanced guard of Persian cavalry ; and he learnt from them 
that Darius was near at hand. It was from a mixture of fear and 
policy that the Persian king had chosen so distant a region of the 
empire for his final stand. The defeat of Issus had fost him the 
confidence of his followers, and all thoughts of a bold policy were 
paralysed so long as his family were hostages in Alexander’s hands. 
The only hope left was, that by surrendering the western part of 
his empire, with its rich provinces, he might be allowed to retain 
the old possessions of Media and Persis. But he learned from 
Alexander’s replies, that tliis lesser half must be fojtight for as 
desperately as if it were the whole. Vast forces were still available 
from the more distant provinces, as far as Arabia on the south, the 
Indus on the easi^. and the Oxus^ and Jaxartes on the north. In 
his new army, which was said to be more numerous than that 
overthrown at Issus, we read of new descriptions of force, fifteen 
Indian elephants, and 200 scythed chariots, armed with a sharp 
point projecting in front of the pole, three sword blades stretching 
out on each side of the yoke, and scythes extending from the ends 
of the axle. The cavalry are reckoned at 40,000, tlie infantry at 
no less than 1,000,000. Among the latter, Darius had still a 
body of 56,000 Greek mercenaries. His own soldiers were armed 
with new weapons and 'shieldfe, more nearly resembling those of 
the Macedonians, 

This time he had* chosen a field of battle admirably suited for 
the movements of a vast army, and for the courses of the chariots. 
Tlie head-quarters were at Arbela (Erbil), a caravan-station near 
the foot hills of Zagros, about twenty miles east of the Great 
Zab river, and about thirty miles from the battle field to which 
it has given its name. The latter was- an undulating plain some 
twelve miles west^ of the Great Zab, marked by the village or 
.post-station of Gaugamela (the Carriers House^ now Karmelis) 
near the little river Bumadus. It was to draw the enemy to this 
spot, that the fords of the Tigris had been left open, and as 
soon as Alexander reached that river, Darius moved forward 
across the Great Zab, the passage of which occupied five days, 
leaving his baggSge and treasure at Arbela. He formbd a main 

* So far as the interpretation meant anything more than flattery, the Moon-goddess 
(Selon^) must have signified the Babylonian Beltis. 
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line of his most warlike forces, in the centre of which he took his 
own station, with the native Persian guards and other select 
troops, including the Greek mercenaries. In front of this line 
the cavalry and chariots were posted in three divisions. The 
multitude of less trustworthy troops were placed in large masses 
in the rear. 

It was aj the close of his fourth day’s march from the Tigris, 
that Alexander found himself within seven miles of the Persian 
host. He entrenched his camp, and allowed his army four days’ 
rest Then, with only his effective troops, he made a night march 
towards the enemy, and the passage over a low ridge brought him 
in sight of tliem at daybreak. By Parmenio’s advice, he halted for 
one day, to reconnoitre the ground, and formed a new entrenched 
camp, the distance between the armies being about three miles. 
Tlie open field of battle presented a problem quite different from 
those of the Granicus and Issus; and Alcxafni^ler showed his consum- 
mate generalship by adapting h*is tactics to tbe altered circum- 
stances. Preserving his uspal array of two wings, he drew up 
his army in two lines, the phalanx, hy 2 )asj)ists, and heavy cavalry 
in the front, and the light cavalry, the archers, and tlie Agrianian 
javelin men in the rear. As the- whole Macedonian army num- 
l)cred but 40,000 foot and 7000 horse, it was essential to guard 
against attempts, to outflank and surround it in the rear. With 
the same object, Alexander, who took his station on tjie extreme 
right, opposite to tlie Persian left centre, led his division into 
action with an oblique movement towards liis right. The Bactrians, 
who formed the Persian left, endeavoured to outflank his advancing 
cavalry, and checked him Tor a short time, bulT being supjDorted by 
his light horse, he broke their line where it was weakened by this 
lateral movement. Meanwhile, a charge of the scythed chariots 
had entirely failed, and Alexander wheeled round against the 
Persian centre^, hoping to decide the battle, as at Issus, by an 
attack on the person of Darius. Once more, as at the Granicus, the 
short pilro of the Macedonian Companions pro^d victorious in the 
mel43e^ and by this time the phalanx was pressing on the Persian, 
front. The native Persians ahd the Greek mercenaries made a 
fierce resistance around th^ king, -but as Darius, from his lofty 
chariot, saw Alexander pressing on ^towards him, nearer and yet 
nearer, his courage again failed him as at Issu^ and he gave the 
example of flight to his whole centre. Hotly pursfled by Alexander, 
he is said to have owed his escape solely to the clouds of dust which 
wrapt the field in a darkness like that of the Homeric battles. 

V(5l. II. 
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Meanwhile the left had been engaged in a more doubtful con- 
test, and Pannenio was so hard pressed by the Persian cavalry 
UQder Mazasus, that he was fain to seek aid from Alexander. His 
messengers stopped the two left divisions of the phalanx, and so 
separated them from the other four, which were pressing on after 
Alexander in the pursuit. A body of * Indian and Persian cavalry 
dashed right through the gap thus made to the Macedonian camp, 
and began to plunder the baggage ; but the second line, recover- 
ing from their first surprise, repulsed them with great loss ; while 
the cavalry of Mazaeus, having by this time learned the rout of 
Darius, vrere in full flight before the Thessalian horsemen, Tlie 
fugitives were met face to face by Alexander, who was returning 
across the field to ^he succour of Parmcnio. The conflict tliat 
ensued was the fiercest of the whole day, no hope beang left to 
the Persians but to cut their way through the enemy. Sixty of 
the Companions were ]filled, and Alexander himself was in great 
peril. At .l^ngtht he formed a junction with Parmenio, and the 
whole army pressed forward in pursuit. Here again, as at Issus, 
the defeated combatants were rolled back upon the inert masses 
that only served to block up the plain behind them, and the 
mingled multitude, driven one over another, wave upon wave, 
perished as much by their own weight as by the sword and lance 
of the pursuers, Tlie slaughter was most dreadful at the passage 
of the Grqat Zab, where hosts of prisoners >vere taken, and here 
the Macedonians halted fou awhile from sheer exhaustion. But 
it was Alexander’s eager* desire to secure the person of Darius ; 
so at midnight he pressed on tovrards Arbela, which he entered 
the next day, and fbund the bow, shield, *and chariot of the king, 
with all his stores and treasures. Parmenio meanwhile took 
possession of the Persian camp, and the camels and elephants 
becamg, with the baggage, the prize of the conquerors. The 
numbers of the slain and prisoners were enormous. Arrian com- 
putes the former . at 300,000 ; Curtius, Vhose estimate is the 
lowest, at 40,000.^ The Macedonian loss is variously stated at 
from 100 to 500, but the number of their wounded was unusually 
large. The battle of* Arbela, wWch was fought on or about 
October 1st, b.c. 331, completely anni];iilated the military force of 
Persia, and left the empire at^the disposal of Alexfiinder. 

He forthwith marched to* Babylon, where he was met outside 
the gates by the'^eat massfof the population, headed by the 
Chaldsaan priests, who had been continually persecuted by the 
devoted worshippers of Auramazda. Their best hopes were 
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gratified by the respect which, according to his custom, Alexander 
paid to their religion. He sacrificed to. Belus, and ordered his 
ruined temple to be rebuilt. The treasures of Babylon enabled 
him to make a liberal donative to his soldiers, who were permitted 
to refresh themselves for a month, after their four years’ toil, 
while Alexander exercised^is sovereign rights by the appointment 
of new si^raps. In this act he commenced the policy of treating 
tJie Orientals no longer as enemies, but subjects. • Mazseus, who 
]iad led the Persian cavalry so gallantly at Arbela, was con- 
firmed in the government of Babylon, but associated with two ' 
Greeks, a commander of the forces and collector of the revenue, 
tlic city being of course occupied by a Macedonian garrison. 
Mitlirincs, who had betrayed the citadel of Sardis, was rewarded* 
witli the •satrapy of Armenia; tliat of Syria and Phoenicia was 
given to Menes, who was entrusted with 3000 talents for Antipater. 
About the middle of November, Alexander marched to Susa, one 
of the other capitals of the empire, which Shad surrendered to 
Pliiloxenus immediately after the battle of Arbela, with a treasure 
reckoned at eleven and a half millions sterling. Here he received 
a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Europe, and remodelled his 
whole army. The government of Susa, like that of Babylon, was 
committed to tlie satrap who had surrendered the city, in conjunc- 
tion with two Macedonian officers. He next marched into Persia 
Proper, inflicting by the way a signal chastisement on the Uxii, a 
tribe of mountain robbers, who bad dared to demand of him the 
tribute they had been accustomed to exact when tlic Persian king 
passed from one capital, to anotlicr. 

Persepolis lies in a plain environed by mountains, the road 
through which wjis by an impregnable pass, called the Susian or 
Persian Gates. Here the conqueror was checked by Ariobarzanes, 
the satrap of Persis., After a first attack had failed, he was hesi- 
tating whethe** he could bring himself to turn aside and approach 
Persepolis by a more circuitous route, when' a Lycian •captive, 
employed as a shepherd on the hills, made known to him a moun- 
tain path, by which, after a difficult passage over the snow-clad 
heights, he descended upon tlie flank of Ariobarzanes, while Cra- 
terus renewed the attack in front ’ The Persians were cut to pieces, 
or perished among the rocks, Ariobarzanes being one of the few 
who esgiped. His final effort to save Pers^olis, or at least a 
portion of its treasures, was frust^ted by the commandant of the 
citadel ; and he himself was cut to pieces, with his band of devoted 
followers, bv the ranid advance of Alexander and his cavalry. 
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Alexander was now master botli of Persepolis and the more 
ancient capital of Pasajgadae. At the latter he visited the tomb 
of Cyrus, whose empire he had overrun, and whose further con- 
quests he was about to follow ; at the former he beheld a spectacle 
which roused other feelings than ambition. In this remote capital 
of the empire, he found 800 l>reek captives, mutilated according 
to the barbarous custom of the Persians, of arms or legs, ears or 
eyes. Too ashamed of their condition to accept the offer of resto- 
ration to their homes, they were settled on lands granted them by 
^ Alexander’s bounty. It remained to deal with the city of Perse- 
polis. Too distant to be made a royal residence, it was sure to 
become the stronghold of the ancient national spirit, which had its 
home in the mountains of Persis. Nor did it seem impolitic to 
Alexander, amidst his prevailing clemency and tolcratiorf, to strike 
one blow which might tepify the disaffected. So after the royal 
treasure had been placed on 5000 camels and an immense number 
of mules, for conveyance to Susa and Ecbatana, Alexander gave 
up the city to pillage find conflagration. Some say that he set fire 
to the royal palace with his own hand. The male population were 
massacred, and the women sold as slaves. While the main body of 
the army rested for a month at the ruined city, Alexander, with a 
moveable column, secured the submission of all Persis. The 
return of spring, while Alexander was still at Persej)olis, com- 
pleted four full years since his departure from Macedonia (March, 
B.C. 334, to March, b.c. 330). Eturing that period, he had effected 
the conquest of all the countries which have hitherto been promi- 
nent in history, and^ which becailie aftcry^irds the region of Hel- 
lenic life in Asia. The remaining seven years of his life were occu- 
pied with wonderful adventures rather than political achievements; 
and he never revisited the countries west of the Euphrates. 

His tifst object was the pursuit of Darius, w,ho had fled to Ecbdf- 
tana, where he waited to see whether any chance yet remained to 
him, or whether he must continue his flight into the wild regions of 
Central Asia. He was driven to the latter course by the approach 
of Alexander, who, after taking possession of Ecbatana, pressed 
on through Media with such speed, that in eleven days he accom- 
plished the march of 300 miles fo Rhaga3, 50 miles from the pass 
through Mount Elburz, called the Caspian Gates.” Learning 
that Darius had ^eady passed the gates, Alexander gave his 
followers five days’ rest, and then followed to the same pass. 
The fugitive king was guided in hii^ flight by Bessus, the satrap 
of Bactria, who had held a high command at the battle of Arbela, 
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with the satraps of the other distant provinces in the north and east 
of the empire. Their scheme was, if possible, to carry off Darius 
into Bactria, and there to make a stand in his name, but really 
for their own advantage ; but, if Alexander should overtake them 
on the way, they were prepared to giake their peace with him by 
giving up Darius. So they bound him with chains of gold, and 
carried h^m on in a covered chariot, so closely guarded by the 
Bactrian troops, that the small body of Greek mercenaries, who still 
remained faithful to the king, could attempt nothing in his behalf. 
Alexander heard this news wlien he was a day’s journey beyond * 
the Caspian Gates, and pressed forward eastward with redoubled 
speed at the head of a picked body of cavalry and infantry, with 
only two /lays’ provisions. Twice he reached the site of the Persian 
camp, only to find that the fugitives were still before him. At 
length a sliorter route was pointed out ^o him, and a night march 
of five and forty miles througJi the waterless desert of Hyrcania 
brought him to tlie encampment of the satt*aps on the fourth 
morning. Taken completely by surprise, Bessus tried to persuade 
Darius to continue liis fliglit on a swift horse. But the fallen king 
preferred to cast himself on the clemency of Alexander. Incensed 
at his refusal, and well knowing that the possession of his person 
would complete Alexander’s title to the obedience of the provinces, 
tlio satraps transfixed tlie king with their javelins, and fled with 
all speed. A Macedonian soldier, coming up with* tlie covered 
chariot, found the dying and deserted monarch just able to utter a 
few words of thanks to Alexander for his kind treatment of his 
captive family. He was*aJready dead when the,victor himself reached 
the chariot ; and Alexander cast his own cloak over the body of 
his rival. The death of Darius was a grievous disappointment to 
the conqueror on every ground both of pride and policy ; but it 
would be unjust not to believe that a more generous sentiment 
prevailed alike over tl>e desire to exhibit him as a prisoner and the 
advantage to be gained from the possession of his person. He 
grafted Darius a royal funeral in the sepulchres of the Persian 
kings. • • 

Alexander reunited his army at Hecatompylos, in Parthia, and 
granted them a period of 'repose, before continuing the pursuit of 
Bessus, and the subjugation of the* northern and eastern provinces. 
He thdh rapidly subdued Parthia ajid Hyr(^ia, with the wild 
tribes of Mount Elburz^ which divides the two provinces. Thence 
he marched eastward into iLria, the satrap of which province, an 
ally of Bessus, fled before him ; and here he founded the city of 
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Alexandria Ariorum, the modern Herat Reserving Bactria for 
his last attack, he turrfed southwards into Drangiana {Seistan)^ 
on the banks of the river Erymandrus {Ilehmmd), His stay at 
the capital, Prophthasia (probably Fc&haycaruri) was rendered but 
too memorable by the fate gf Philotas and his father Parmenio. 
The true cause of this tragedy must be sought in the changed 
relations of Alexander to his nearest friends, consequent* upon his 
uninterrupted tide of success. Parmenio was the chief of Philip’s 
old officers. We have seen him not only acting ordinarily as 
second in command, but freely giving advice which was not always 
palatable to Alexander. Philotas shared his father’s views, and, 
jas commander of the Companion cavalry, stood next to him with 
Alexander, For some time, and especially since the v^it to tlie 
oracle of Ammon, both had shown feelings of disgust at their 
master’s increasing arroga^ice, while themselves betraying a some- 
what exalted sense of their own siiare in his success. The incau- 
tious speeches of li^hilotas, repeated by a treacherous mistress, 
had been used by his rival Craterus in*flamc the jealousy of 
Alexander ; and he was now put to death on a charge of treason, 
after he had been tortured into a confession. His father, Par- 
menio, who was residing at Ecbatana in the high office of governor 
of Media, was despatched by the daggers of emissaries, who justi- 
fied their act to the indignant soldiers by producing the orders of 
the king. For the details we must refer to the biographers of 
Alexander, It is enough' to say that the evidence "was utterly 
inconclusive, and even had it been otherwise, the case pre-emi- 
nently called for AJexander’s boasted magnanimity. But, "'in 
truth, his character had by this time undergone a complete 
change; or rather, its barbarian elements had been irresistibly 
developed by unbroken prosi)erity. The habits of wild revelry 
which hid degraded Philip in the eyes of the' Greeks, now began 
to gain the mastery over Alexander, and his recent 'marches had 
been alternated with drunken debauches. It is but fair to make 
some allowance for the physical eftect of his enormous toils, 4||^m- 
bihed with the cares of l^ie general and the sovereign, on a consti- 
tution predisposed to cerebral excitement. Henceforth his whole 
career is checquered with examples of the speedy retribution which 
overtakes the possessor of pow^r too great for man. Meanwhile a 
most painful imprqlHion was produced upon his followers, whose 
unbounded confidence and admiration were replaced in no small 
'^egree by disgust and fear. The vacancy caused by the death of 
»^armenio was filled up by the division of the Companion cavalry 
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between Olitus and HephsBstion, who in some degree succeeded 
to the place which Parmenio had held in*Alexander’s confidence 
(October, b.c. 330). 

Having spent the winter in completing the conquest of the 
provinces which occupy the north-eastern part of the table-land of 
Iran, in the angle between the two branches of Mount Paropa- 
misus (the Mountains of Soleiman^ and the Hindoo Koosk)^* he 
crossed the latter mighty chain, which reaches to the height of 
15,000 or 18,000 feet, while the passes were still covered with 
snow. His soldiers, whose imagination had been fed with the 
traditions of the Greek poets respecting Mount Caucasus, to 
pass which they deemed the highest achievement of foreign- 
adventure, flattered their chief by transferring to this chain the 
name of the Indian Caucasus,” by which it has ever since been 
known. He was now in Bactria, which Bessus had found himself 
too weak to defend, and had cfosscd the Oxus (^Amoo or Jiliomi)^ 
into Sogdiana, the last border province towards the Massagette 
and Scythia. Alexander pressed on through the sandy deserts, 
amidst great suflerings, to the most difficult river he had yet 
crossed, and transported his army on their tent-skins, filled with 
air and straw, f Bessus, deserted by his fellow-conspirators, and 
even by his own followers, was overtaken by a ligM division under 
Ptolemy, and placed at the road-side, naked and in chains, to 
await the approach of Alexander’s chariot. On arriving at the 
spot, Alexarider upbraided him' with his treason to Darius, and 
ordered him to be scourged and sent in chains to Bactra. On 
Alexander’s return to Bactria, Bessus was again brought before 
him, condemned to the Persian punishment of the mutilation of 
his nose and ears, and sent to Ecbatana, that the Medes might 
take the final revenge upon him for his treacherous mqrder of 
their king. If these refined cruelties may be explained by a 
politic desire on Alexailder’s part to clear himself of all suspicion 
with regard to the death of Darius, they none the less bear wit- 
ness ^ that growth of Oriental vices in his character, of which 
gave another proof by the massacre of the Greek colony of the 

* These provinces were Drangiana, Arachosia, and the Paropamisadae, or people oi 
Mount Paropainisus, corresponding to the ihedern Seistan^ Affghanistany and the 
western pi^rt of Cahul. During these marches, he foundeej two more cities, Alex- 
andria in Arachosia (probably CmiAahar)^ and Alexandria ad* Caucasum, at the foot 
of the Hindoo Eoosh, about 50 miles jiorth-west of Cabul. He seems to have crossed 
the Hindoo Koosh by the pass of Bamiariy the only one of its four passes practicable 
for jan army in the winter. 

t The same mode of transport is seen on the old Assyrian sculptures. 
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Branchidse,* in Sogdiana, though under the specious pretext of the 
avenger of A])ollo. Having taken Maracanda {Samarcand)^ the 
capital of Sogdiana, Alexander advanced to the Jaxartes (>SVr, or 
Sihoun), the boundary between the Persian empire and Scythia. 
On its banks he founded the f most distant of the cities that bore 
his uame,t near that which marked the limits of the empire of 
Cyrus (Cyreschata), who had failed in that attempt to subdue the 
Scythians, which Alexander proposed soon to renew. Meanwhile 
he returned into winter quarters at Zariaspe, the capital of 
Bactria, f where he punished Bessus in the manner already 
described (b.c. 329). 

In the following j^car, Alexander returned to Sogdiana, to put 
down a formidable revolt headed by the late satrap S 2 )itamencs. 
After a successful campaign, in which his army, divided into five 
columns, traversed the whole country, he liad returned to Mara- 
canda. Intending to jnirsue his march into Scythia, he appointed 
his bosom friend, Olitus, who had saved liis life at the Granicus, 
to the satrapy of Bactria, and gave a parting banquet on the eve of 
the day fixed for Clitus to set out. The drunken revels, which 
were now common on such occasions, ended in the most tragic of 
all Alexander’s bursts of passion. His appetite for adulation had 
grown so insatiable, that he not only permitted flatterers to place 
him above his father, and to insult that father’s memory by lauding 
him as the son of Ammon, who awaited an apotheosis like that 
of Hercules, but himself claimed all the merit of Pliilq)’s later 
victories. Clitus was one of those who reverenced the late king, 
and had taken deep -otfence at Alexandc^'’s wanton insults to the 
Macedonian soldiers. Wine had loosed the restraints of prudence, 
and he rebuked the flatterers severely. He went furtlier, and boldly 
awarded the palm to the father above the son, since Philip had 
created the force which alone had enabled Alekander to conquer, — 
the force whose chief leaders, Parmenio and his son, had been put 
to death, and the soldiers scourged witli Persian rods. The more 
such language provoked Alexander, the more did Clitus persist in it ; 
till, holding himself forth as the champion of the old Macedonian 
party, he exclaimed, with to air of defiance, This hand, Alex- 


* These were the descendants of the Branchidse, who had charge of the tcmjdo of 
Apollo near Miletus, And surrendered its treasures to Xerxes, Ly whom they were 
removed to Sogdiana, out of reach of the vengeance of the Greeks. 

- + This is called Al^xdiidrm ad Jaxartenif A^texanidria EschaUy or Alexandreachata 
^{the furthest Alexaivdria), and was probably on the site of the modern Khojend, 

$ Also called Bactra ; it is the modern Balkh, * 
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ander, saved your life at the Granicus I Listen to the truth, or 
invite to your suppers none but barbarian Slaves ! ” Alexander’s 
attendants had put his dagger out of his reach ; his chief officers 
clung round him as he rushed at Clitus, whom others tried to 
remove from the room, Biit the king’s fury only provoked Clitus 
to more bitter taunts : while Alexander exclaimed that his officers 
were acting to him the part of Bessus to Darius. At length, over- 
powering their resistance,' he transfixed Clitus with a pike which 
lie snatched from an attendant, the blow being accompanied with 
the taunt, Go now to Philip and Parmenio.” The sight of his 
friend weltering in his blood produced an instant and complete 
revulsion of feeling. Overwhelmed with remOrse, he lay upon his 
1)0(1 for tlyec days and nights, refusing all food, and repeatedly 
calling upon Clitus, whose name he coupled with that of his nurse 
Lanicd, as the second saviour of his life. The lover of freedom, 
who looks beyond the exploits wiiich blind men J!;o the littleness of 
her enemies, could hardly desire to see the humiliating lesson read 
more plainly, unless it ‘were in the abject flattery and superstition 
in which the illustrious drunkard and murderer at length found 
solace. While the prophets discovered at once a cause and excuse for 
his deed in the anger of Dionysus, and tlie philosophers told Alex- 
ander that his regret was a too generous sentimej^;, inasmuch as 
his will was the only law, the army passed a vote that Clitus had 
been justly slain, and their leader obtained the praise* of magna- 
nimity by refusing to allow his mfirdered friend to lie unburied. 

But the best remedy for, his grief was in renewed uction, for 
which the enemy gave 'Win ample opportunky. Assisted by the 
Scythians, the Sogdians carried on a desultory warfare for a whole 
year, during which Alexander penetrated their deserts and moun- 
tains, and subdued many of their fortresses, till Spitamenes was 
slain by his Scythiail allies, and his head sent to Alexander. His 
celebrated storming of the imj)regnal)le Sogdian rock,” gave him 
among the captives, Roxana, the daughter of a Bactrian chief; 
and Alexander was so struck with her charms, that he made her 
his first Asiatic Avife. The marriage, which was celebrated at 
Bactra, was made the occasion for another step towards Oriental 
despotism. Alexander exacted the ceremony of prostration even 
from his Greek followers, by the mouth of the philosof&ier Anax- 
archus. * The philosopher Callisthenes, of Olynthus, the nephew of 
Aristotle, dared to resist the proposal, which Alexander withdrew. 
But he soon found means to revenge himself on Callisthenes, whb 
w^s tortured and hanged as an accomplice in a conspiracy which 
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was about this time detected among the royal pages. Nor did Alex- 
ander abstain from hinting that Aristotle shared in his nephew’s 
disloyalty, and threatening that he should share his fate. Fortu- 
nately for Aristotle, he was not at Bactra, but at Athens, That 
he could have had any concern in the conspiracy of the pages was 
impossible. In this savage outburst of menace against his absent 
precepted, Alexander discloses the real state of feeling which 
prompted him to tlje destruction of Callisthenes ; hatred towards 
that spirit of citizenship and free speech, which Callisthenes not 
only cherished, in common with Aristotle and most other literary 
Greeks, but had courageously manifested in his protest against the 
. motion for worshipping a mortal.” * 

With the return of summer, Alexander left Bactra^ to recross 
the Paropamisus and subdue the still unknown lands of India. 
We will not interrupt •the progress of our narrative, to discuss 
the deeply interei^ting chapter of history which is opened by the 
mention of that name. There are indeed questions of the highest 
importance affecting the relations of India to the language, 
religion, and civilization of the ancient world ; but these questions 
are almost entirely speculative. In ancient history^ India appears 
but once or twice in the background, as a region stimulating a 
curiosity whioJi there was little knowledge to gratify ; exciting, 
only to disappoint, the ambition of conquerors, such as Semira- 
mis, Darius, and Alexander ; and chiefly known, after his time, 
by the rich products vTith wliich it rewarded the commercial 
enterprise* that had its centre at Alexandria. The India, with 
which Alexander made his brief acquafti’tance of a year or two, 
was only the region so called in the proper but narrower sense, 
the Land of tlie Indus and its tributary streams, in other words, 
Scindejdxid the Pwyab^ or country of the Five Rivers. This, teo, 
was the region occupied by the Indian branch of the great Aryan 
family of mankind, the original home of' the Sanscrit language 
and the Hindoo religion ; and the names of persons and places 
mentioned by the historians of Alexander can generally be 
explained by Sanscrit etymologies. • 

The details of Alexander’s march through Cabul are full of 
interest for the geographer, ^ but are only remarkable for the 
historian dfi account of the 'facility with which he subdued *the 
mountaineers whoiave proved so troublesome in our time. The 
campaign, like his former passage of the Paropamisus, was made 
in the depth of winter. Following the course of the river Cophen 

* Grote, History of Qreece, Yol. xii. pp. 801, 302. 
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( Cahil\ he crossed the Indus about Attock^ having first allowed 
his soldiers a rest of thirty days. The prihce of the Boah^ or 
‘ country between the Indug and the Hydaspes {Jeloum )^ — whom 
the Greeks called Taxiles, from his capital Taxila, but whose real 
name was Mophis, or Omphis — came aut to meet Alexander with 
valuable presents, among which were twenty-five war elephants, 
and brough? a reinforcement of 5000 men. PorUB,t the king of 
the next Boab^ showed a very different spirit. He appeared with 
a large force, including many elephants, to dispute the passage of 
the Hydaspes. The skilful generalship of Alexander gained a 
passage some miles higher up, and a battle was fought on the left 
bank, in which Porus, conspicuous by Mis gigantic stature, and 
mounted oi\ a huge elephant, fought with the greatest courage to 
the last, having seen two of his sons fall. After repeated efforts 
to rally his defeated troops, he was disabled by wounds and thirst 
from making good his retreat ; and he was Tbroi^ht as a prisoner 
before Alexander. Struck by his noble form* and undaunted 
bearing, Alexander asked him how he desired to be treated. 

Like a king ” — was the reply, uttered like a king, and received 
by Alexander like a king. As a tributary to the conqueror, he 
received an accession to his dominions. The town of Nicsea was 
built in commemoration of the victory, which was Cilebrated with 
games and sacrifices on the banks of the Hydaspes. The rest of 
the Punjab afforded an easy conquest. The swollen stream of the 
Acesines {Chefiab') was crossed on inflated skins ; and the quieter 
current of the Hydraotes {llavee) was more easily passed. Here 
alone a serious resistance nvas made by the Cathteans and other 
independent tribes, whose capital, Sangala (probably Lahore) ^ was 
stormed, 17,000 of the inhabitants being put to the sword, and 
70,000 taken prisoners. The other towns of the Boab submitted, 
and the whole territory was added to the dominions of Porus. 

Alexander had now reached the farthest limit of his conquests. 
At the Hyphasis {Sutlej)^ the last of the Five Rivers, his ambi- 
tion received a new impulse from the intelligence, that a march of ^ 
eleven days would bring him to the great river Ganges and the 
powerful nation of the Gandaridee. But on his ordering the pre- 
parations for passing the river, the long-suppressed feeling of the 
soldiers, that they had done enough, ahd marched far enough into 
unknown fegions, broke out into open mutiny. *ki vain did Alex- 

* This term signifies the space hetweAi each two rivers of the Punjab, 

+ This name, or rather title, seems to be only a corniption of the Sanscrit Pau** 
rushaf a hero. 
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ander harangue his officers : they were as resolute as the men. 
He shut himself up in his tent for two days, indulging his moody 
grief, not that there were no regions left to conquer, but because 
he was at length made to feel the curb which dependence on fellow 
men imposes on the strongest will. He recovered himself so far 
as to submit with a good grace. As if still persisting in his design, 
he offered the preliminary sacrifices ; but the omens proved unfa- 
vourable, and he yielded to the will of the gods what was forced 
on him by his followers. 

The divine wanderers, Hercules and Dionysus, were said to have 
erected pillars to mark the furthest limits of their j^rogress. 
Alexander, who b^astoef to have advanced further than either, 
imitated the example by building twelve immense altars on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, and celebrating games and sacrifices to the 
twelve great gods. He then retraced his stops to the Hydaspes, 
his double marfh across the 'Punjab having been the more 
wonderful as it Vas performed during the summer rains. Here 
he was met by a reinforcement which had marched from Europe, 
such was the tranquillity of his empire. He now formed the plan 
of following the course of the Indus to its mouth, and exploring 
the shores of the Ocean to the Euphrates. A fleet of 2000 
vessels was preiDared by the beginning of November, and Alex- 
ander embarked with his admiral Nearchus, while the main body 
of the army marched in two divisions along the banks, under 
Hephasstion and Cratcpus. Thus they went down< the Hydaspes 
to the Acesines, and onwards past the mouths of the Hydraotes 
and the Hyphasis, .to the junction of the united rivers with the 
Indus. It was, however, no peaceful progress of a conqueror. 
Alexander again and again disembarked to fight the tribes that 
lived along the banks. His encounter witli the Malli .was 
remarkable for the daring courage with which he scaled the wall 
of their citadel, and leaped down alone amongst tfio enemy, whom 
he kept at bay till aid arrived, though severely wounded in the 
breast.* Having founded a .new city at the confluence of the 
' Acesines and Indus, to command the navigation of the rivers, 
Alexander continued his voyage down the Indus, the mouth of 
which was reached after about nine months from the commencement 
of the voyage (August, b.c: S26). The soldiers were astonished at 
the Ocean tides, ctinknown to them in the Mediterraneaif. 

Alexander now projected the great voyage which NearchuiS* suc- 

♦ Tho scene of this exploit was near the confluence of the Hydraotes and Ace- 
sines. Tlie town is thought hy some to be Mooltan. 
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cessfiilly performed, from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. To estimate this achievement, we must 
.remember that the Greek knowledge of the geography of these 
distant regions had advanced little beyond the fables of Homer 
and the mythical wanderings of lo, as described by -®schylus. 
The theory that the earth was a flat cirdle, surrounded by the river 
Ocean, had a tendency to bring the outer parts of the earth into an 
imaginary proximity. Thus, when Alexander’s soldiers reached the 
Jaxartes, they thought they were on the banks of the Tanais, and 
when they saw crocodiles in the Indus, they supposed they had 
reached the Nile. The better information which Alexander doubt- 
less possessed, from the surveys of the empire made since the time 
of Darius Hystaspis, only reduces his project within the limits of 
a sagacious, ^instead of a foolhardy daring; and the achievement of 
Ncarchiis was the true opening of the Indian Ocean to the com- 
merce which has ever since enriched the worjd. The difficulty of 
the voyage was enlianced by the Tbarrenness of fhe shores along 
wliich it lay, for navigatipn was still dependent on communication 
with tlic land ; but he brought the fleet safely to the port of 
Harmozia {Or?nuz)j wljcre he landed to report progress to Alex- 
ander in Carniania, and tlien returned to complete the voyage to 
the Euplirates. He finally rejoined Alexander on the Pasitigris, 
near Susa, about •February, b.c. 325, having set sail from the 
Indus at the preceding autumnal equinox. He was rewarded with 
a crown of gol^. , 

Alexander in the meantime accomplished his celebrated march 
through the desert of Gedrosia. How he shared the terrible 
sufferings of fatigue and thirst with the meane*st of his soldiers, 
is illustrated by the well-known anecdote, which shows Alexander 
practising a generous self-denial, only paralleled by that of Sir 
Philip Sidney. ^ • 

^ “ These arc the precious balsam drops 
Which woeful wars distil. 

The true hero is far more conspicuous in the general pouring out 
the helmet full of water on the sand rather than enjoy it alone, . 
than in tlie ensuing progress of the pretended son of Ammon 
through Carmania, in emulation of the Indian Dionysus, a charac- 
ter which was sustained by an incessant drunken revel for seven 
days, after the fatigues and dangers of the desejt. Crossing the 
mountains to Persepolis, and thence advancing tb Susa, Alexan- 
der employed himself at both capitals in punishing the abuses of 
which the satraps had been guilty during his long absence. Some- 
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were executed, and all were compelled to dismiss their mercenary- 
soldiers. 

Enthroned in the chief capital of the Persian kings, after far 
surpassing the exploits of Cyrus, Alexander assumed the full state 
of the Great King. He adopted the Persian costume, and the full 
ceremonial of the Persian •court. Amidst splendid festivities, he 
celebrated his nuptials with Statira, the daughter of< Darius, and 
witli Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. At the same time Hephaes- 
tion and others of his chief officers, to the number of about 100, 
espouised the noblest of the Persian ladies ; and no less than 
10,000 of the common soldiers took Asiatic wives. However 
politic these intermarriages might be, as a means of conciliating 
the rival nations, *they brought the disgust of the Macedonian 
veterans to its climax. A mutiny broke out at a review held at 
Opis on the Tigris ; and, when Alexander offered to send home the 
wounded. and disablejl,' the soldiers cried out that he had better 
dismiss them all^ and make his future conquests by the help of his 
father, Ammon. At this taunt Alexander leaped down among 
the crowd, followed by a few of his guards, and seized thirteen of 
the ringleaders, who were led off to instant execution. Then, 
haranguing the soldiers, who were cowed by the example, he 
reproached them with ingratitude to their king, who, having borne 
the chief part in all their toils and dangers, hqd given them tlie 
substantijil rewards of success, reserving for himself only the 
honours and cares of the tiara. In fine, he ordered them to take 
their discharge ; and he shut himself up in the palacn, com- 
mitting its guard to Persian troops. Soon the veterans c^ime 
flocking round thef palace, throwing down their arms, and praying 
for forgiveness. A solemn reconciliation cancelled the resent- 
ment which Alexander had never ceased to feel since the mutiny 
on the Hyphasis; and 10,000 of the most worn veterans were 
sent home under Craterus, who was appointed ^o succeed Anti- 
pater as viceroy of Macedonia. 

In the summer Alexander visited Ecbatana, where his bosom 
friend Hephaestion died of a fever contracted amidst the incessant 
revelries; and Alexander mourned his loss with an extravagance 
of grief like that of Achilles for Pq,troclus. A funeral pile was 
ordered to be erected at Bq,byIon for his obsequies, at a cost of 
10,000 talents, and the extermination of the Cossaei^ a border 
tribe between Media and Persia, was regarded as an offering to 
his manes. The ungovernable emotion of Alexander at this loss, 
attended as it was with an irritability so extreme that his courtiers 
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scarcely dared to approach him, seems like the presage of his own 
approaching fate — the beginning of the end.” 

But he had first to quaff the full cup of triumph. Early in 
B.C. 324, he commenced his progress to Babylon, where, as in the 
last scene of some well-ordered drama, all the results and tokens 
of his great achievements seemed to be collected to do honour to 
his final ex^t.” . Even before he reached the capital, he was met by 
embassies, not only from all parts of his own dominions, but from 
the distant nations of the west ; — from Carthage, which had heard 
the fame of his exploits through the Tyrian fugitives;— from Sicily 
and Sardinia ; — from the Etruscans and other nations of Italy ; — 
and even, according to a probable tradition, from Rome itself, 
tlien struggling to hold its ground in Italy, amidst the fierce 
conflict of ihe Second Samnite War. There were envoys from 
Ethiopia, Scythia, Iberia, and Gaul; and, amidst this concourse of 
the nations, which seemed for the first tirpe to hail a mortal as 
master of all tlie earth, the amT)assadors of the -Grecian states 
approached him with the sacred garlands which owned him as the 
divine son of Ammon. Still a drop of bitter was infused into the 
cup by the warning of the Chaldman soothsayers, that it would be 
dangerous for liim to enter tlie city. The warning seems to have 
made a deep impression on his mind, though pride and policy alike 
forbade him to turn his back on the capital of his empire and the 
destined centre of his new projects. , 

Of these projects, the first was the formation of a navy powerful 
enough to explore, command, and conquer the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Orders had been despatched to PlKenicia and Cjq)ru8, to 
Jiave ships carried in pieceS to Thapsacus on thft Euphrates. There 
tliey were put together, and floated down to Babylon, where vast 
docks were already commenced. The capital was destined to be 
also the chief naval arsenal of the empire ; while, for purposes of 
commerce, an emporium was to be founded on the Persian Gulf 
on a vaster scale than Sidon, Tyre^ or Carthage. Finding the 
greater part of the fleet already collected at Babylon, Alexander 
concerted with his admiral Nearchus an expedition to circumnavi- , 
gate and subdue Arabia. A Squadron started on the adventure 
under Hiero, a pilot of Soli in Cyprus, who, however, abandoned the 
apparently interminable voyage. In the prosecution of these plans, 
Alexander went in person down the canal Pallacopas, to explore 
the Chaldfean marshes, and to restore the works of the old Chal- 
deean kings for the regulation, of the course of the Euphrates;* 

• • See Vol. I. p. 191. 
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.and he chose a spot on which he ordered a new city to he founded. 
It was probably in this^ voyage that Alexander contracted the germs 
of the fever which so soon proved fatal. 

He returned to Babylon to complete the preparations for his expe- 
dition to Arabia, which he designed to be only a first step towards the 
conquest of the remaining nUtions of the world. Some new levies 
from the western shores of Asia were incorporated wjth his old 
soldiers into a sort of Perso-Macedonian phalanx, which he ex- 
pected to be peculiarly efficient. All the preparations _were made for 
the expedition ; and at the same time the funeral pile was ready, 
which he had long since ordered to be constructed for HepliaBS- 
tion. He resolved to combine the sacrifices inaugurating his 
enterj)rise with the obsequies of his friend. A splendid banquet 
was prepared"' for the whole army, at which the conquoror himself 
presided. After partaking freely in the universal revelry, he 
supped with his favquHte, Medius, and spent the night in a 
carouse. A seeded night was passed in the same manner ; and 
Alexander, who had gone to bed in the^ house of Medius, was 
unable to rise in the morning. For nine days he tried to shake 
off the fever, conversing with his generals about his scliemos, 
playing at dice with Medius, and rising each day to bathe and 
offer sacrifice. At last, he was unable to make this effort ; and 
by the time his generals had been summoned round his bed he 
had bcconx3 speechless. His last act was to take off his signet- 
ring, and deliver it to Pcrdiccas ; but it was reported that, just 
before his utterance fixilcd him, he was asked to whom he be- 
queathed his kingdom, and that he renlied, the strovffcst!^' 
The soldiers, hearing of his approacfiing end, surrounded the 
palace, and being admitted without their arms, they passed before 
liis bed in mournful and respectful silence, while their dying leader 
made diem signs of recognition. His generals slejjt in the temple 
of Serapis, hoping to learn by a dream whether he jnight be healed 
if he were transported thither ; but the oracle bade him be left 
where he was ; and he expired in the afternoon of June 28, B.c. 
•323, at the age of thirty-two years and eight months, and wanting 
four months of completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 

Historians have delighted in speciffating on what would have 
been the result, had Alexander lived to carry out his new designs, 
and to come into gonfiict with the nations of the West. Consider- 
ing the vast resources of his empire, his prudent skill in turning 
them to the best account, and his profound knowledge of the art 
of war, we may be quite sure that he would have accomplished 
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deeds surpassing any that he had yet achieved. But his success 
would only have tended to overwhelm the rising civilization of the 
West beneath the backward wave of that Orientalism which had 
already been once repelled from the shores of Greece. The world 
was reserved for another destiny, to be moulded by Roman energy, 
Roman law, and the intern Rom^n sense of duty. Meanwhile, 
the conquetts of Alexander had a {)rodigious, and upon the whole 
a most beneficial, effect, in bringing the East within the sphere of 
Hellenic civilization. It may be true that the spread of that 
civilization was due rather to his successors than to himself, and 
that his one moving principle was the insatiable lust of .conquest. 
But perhaps the reaction from blind admiration of his exploits 
has led to a too sweeping denial of those civil qualities which 
time was ifot granted him to develope. Even amidst the rapid 
course of conquest, the pupil of Aristotle, the founder of Alex- 
andria, and the projector of tlje voyage of Nearchus, was not 
altogether indifferent to the cause of science j** • and the genius 
which organized his army, and so soon reduced his vast empire to 
order, had equal capacities for civil administration, though it may 
be doubted wlietlier his impatient temper could have rivalled the 
works of Csesar or Napoleon. The cities that he founded in the 
distant regions of Asia may have been designed chiefly as the out- 
posts of a great military empire ; but they became, in fact, the 
germs of powerful states, which were influenced by Gredt civiliza- 
tion from thgiir very origin, and •commercial centres by which 
communication was kept up between the nations of the West and 
the distant realms of Iq/lia, and even China. The increased 
facilities of intercourse — an object at which Alexander was ever 
aiming — formed a result of his conquests only second in import- 
ance to the diffusion of the Greek language. His personal 
character has been sufficiently delineated in recounting the events 
of his marvellous career. 
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"DIVISION OF ALEXANDElfS EMPIRE.— FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER TO THE ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHUf SOTER. 
B.C. 323 TO B.C. 280. 


** Therefore the he goat waxed very great; and when he was strong, the great horn 
was broken ; and for it came up four notable ones toward the four winds of heaven. . . 

. . . No^ that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand 

up out of the nation, but not in his power.” — Daniel^ chap, viii. 8, 22. 
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The untimely death of Alexander left his empire without an 
heir, and found the generals unprepared with any plans. Alex- 
ander had, left an illegitimate son, Hercules, by Barsine, the 
widow of the Rhodian Memngii; but no pretensions were put 
forward on his behalf t&l some years later. The child of the 
queen Roxana was not born till after Alexander’s death. There 
only remained the "half-brother of Alexander, Philip Aridaeus, 
the son of Philip by a Thessalian woman, a youth of weak intel- 
lect, and therefore a convenient puppet in the hands of the 
generajs, till time should decide the real heir by the test ‘of 
Alexander’s dying words, — ‘‘To the strongest, ”• The conflict 
almost broke out at the council which was held the day after 
Alexander’s death, under the presidency of Perdiccas, to whom 
•the dying monarch had given his signet ring ; but an arrange- 
ment was at last made on the following basis.' Philip HI. Ari- 
D^us was recognised as the successor to the empire, a share in the 
inheritance being reserved to i;he unborn child of Roxana, should 
it prove to be a sgn. Perdiccas took the command of the Com- 
panidn cavaliy, trhich was vacant by the death of Hephaestion, 
with the regency on behalf of Philip. The eastern part of the 
empire was reserved for his immediate government. The pro- 
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vinces west of the Euphrates were divided among the other 
generals, nominally as satrapies, but virtually a8 independent 
governments. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who, besides his great 
talents, had the claim of consanguinity with the royal family, 
received Egypt and Syria. Eumenes, a Greek of Cardia in the 
Thracian Chersonese, who had bee*h Alexander’s secretary, and 
had of late shared his confidence with Hephaestion, was appointed 
to the government of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia,. provinces not 
yet thoroughly subdued. Phrygia Proper, with Lycia and 
Pamphylia, were assigned to Antigonus, the ablest soldier of « 
them all ; Hellespontine or the Lesser Phrygia, to Leonnatus,* 
and Thrace to Lysimachus, an officer of Sicilian extraction and of 
low birth, but of the most undaunted courage, and celebrated as 
a lion-kSler. Macedonia itself, and Greece, were to be divided 
between the late regent. Antipater, and Craterus, who had 
been appointed by Alexander to supcrsec^e him, but had not yet 
started. Olympias, the mother of Alexander, was left out of the 
arrangement, but hers was not a temper to rest quiet. It was for- 
tunate for the generals that Philip Aridmus was at Babylon ; for 
the possession of his person might have transferred the decision 
to Antipater, who wiis at first disposed to claim the regency of the 
whole empire bj’’ virtue of his viceroyalty of Macedonia. But 
sufficient occuj^ation was soon found both for him and Craterus 
in the common danger of a Greek war ; and Olympias was so 
afraid of hjr old enemy Antipa,fer, that she fled for the present 
into Epirus. One general remains to be mentioned, Seleucus, 
the son of Nicator, who, though omitted in the original distri- 
bution, raised himself at last to the possession of the seat of empire, 
and of all the Eastern provinces. 

These, and others yet to be mentioned, are the men known in 
history as the Diadochi, that is. Successors of Alexander the Great. 


Their wars occupied a space of two-and- twenty years, before the 
final division of the empire in consequence of the decisive battle 
of Ipsus (b.c. 323 — 301). In untwining the intricate thread of 
these events, it is desirable to confine our attention as much .aa 
possible to Asia, reserving for a separate view the last struggles 
amidst which Greek liberty set, but not without the hope of a 
temporary revival. First, however, it is necessary to mention the 


obsequies of Alexander, which were conducted with the grandest 
Barbaric pomp. The body was placed on a funeral car, of such 
size and so loaded with gold ornaments, that eighty-four mules 


, * Leonnatua only just needs to be named, as he was killed in the following. year. 
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laboured for a whole year in drawing it to Syria, on its way to 
Alexandria, where the , conqueror fitly rested amidst the most 
enduring monuments of his fame, in what afterwards became 
the sepulchre of the Ptolemies.* Meanwhile Roxana gave birth 
to a son, who was named Alexander -®gus; after she had got 
rid, by assassination, of the ‘rival queen Statira, and her sister, 
Drypetis, the widow of Hephaestion. 

For the present, we keep in the background the gallant struggle 
of Greece for liberty, attempted in vain by Agis, and renewed, 
after Alexander’s death, by Athens in the Lamian War,” which 
ended in the victory of Antipater, and the proscription and death 
of Demosthenes (b.c.^ 322).. During this war, Leonnatus crossed 
• over into ^Europe to aid Antipater ; but he was defeated and slain 
by the allied GreAs, and thus one name is already er^fsed from 
the list of the Diadochi. Craterus also arrived in Greece in time 
to contribute to the victory of Antipater; and both had begun 
measures for the i^bjugation of Gfrecce, when they were recalled ^ 
to Asia to take part in the general war whigh was kindled by tho 
ambition of Antipater and the arts of Olympias. 

Perdiccas, possessed of the command of the choicest troops, and 
of the j)ersons of the two nominal sovereigns — Philip Arida3us 
and tho infant Alexander IV. — was not disposed to forego the 
substance of power over the satraps in Asia. He. began the con- 
solidation of uhis government by aiding Eumenes in the conquest 
of Cappadocia ; and the campaigijL gained him, besides much mili- 
tary reputation, the alliance of the most intelligent and prudent of 
the Diadochi, for such was the character of Eumenes. Alarmed 
at the growing power ^of Perdiccas, Antipater made him overtures 
for an alliance, with the offer of the hand of his daughter Nicsea. 
But when Olympias proposed to him a marriage with Cleopatra, 
her daughter by Philip, as the price of his aid against Antipater, ^ 
the aged Perdiccas was dazzled with tho prospect of uniting 
the whole empire under his own government. Meanwhile, he 
attempted to assert his authority as regent by bringing Antigonus 
to* trial for allied miscoiwiuct in his satrapy. But Antigonus fled 
to Macedonia, carrying to Anti{)ater ‘'information of the schemes 
of Perdiccas and Olympias. A league was formed by Antipater 
and Craterus with Antigonus and Ptolemy ; while Perdiccas was 

joined by Eumenes, who, besides being moved by gratitude, had 

« 

* The beautiful sarcophagus ia the British Museum, formerly supposed to bo that 
olf* Alexander, has been identified by the inscriptions upon it as that of Nectanebo I, 
dSeerol. I., pp. 140, 141). 
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now the prospect of becoming master of all Asia -Minor, by the 
addition of the satrapies of Leonnatus and Antigonus to his own. 
While Eumenes defended himself against the united forces of 
AntigOnus and Craterus, Perdiccas attacked Ptolemy, who stood 
on the defensive in an entrenched^ camp beyond the Nile, near 
Pelusium. The failure of all attempts to carry this position wore 
out the l^oldiers of Perdiccas, who mutinied and murdered’ their 
general. Antipater, who was in the camp of Ptolemy, now 
obtained the regency, with the persons of the two kings, whom he 
carried into Europe, with Roxana, the mother of Alexander -®gus, 
and Eurydic6, the wife of Philip Arideeus. After the death of 
Perdiccas, the allied generals met at'- Triparadisus in Syria, and 
made a new partition of the provinces. Antipater retained Mace- 
donia and Greece, with the nominal regency of the empire ; 
Ptolemy kept Egypt ; Antigonus received Susiana, in addition to 
his former province; and Seleucus, as .;}atrap of Babylon, suc- 
ceeded to much of the central authority of Perdiccas. Eumenes 
was declared an outlaw by the vote of the Macedonian army 
(b.c. 321). 

It devolved upon Antigonus to conduct the ,war with Eumenes, 
who, though deserted by Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
embarrassed by the jealousy of his Macedonian officers, had 
gained a decisive battle, in which Craterus liimself fell, shortly 
before the murder of Perdiccas." Pressed by the supt^rior force of 
Antigonus, ohe shut himself up with a few followers in the fortress 
of Nora in Cappadocia, and held out against a long blockade, till 
he found an opportunity. of escaping to the japper provinces (b.c. 
319). Meanwhile, Antipater died, in Macedonia, at the age of 
eighty, bequeathing his authority, not to his son Cassander, but 
to the Epirot Polysperchon, who was, like himself, one of Alex- 
ander’s oldest generals. Cassander, whose military faifie made 
him a formidable enemy, and who had a powerful party amt ng 
the oligarchies whicli Antipater had established in the Greek 
cities, rose in open rebellion ; and Polysperchon, feeling the need 
of new support, invited Olympian back from Epirus to beconle 
the guardian of the royal family, who were kept at Pella. Olym- 
pias engaged Eumenes to*renew tlie war in Asia, and the influence 
which she had always been knSwn to possess with Alexander 
obtained for him the support of the Argyraspids,” a body of 
veterans who were living in retirement in Upper Asia. His cauls^ 
was espoused also by the satraps of the eastern provinces, who 
gave up to him the royal treasures in their possession. liras the 
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whole monarchy, both in Europe and Asia, was involved in a war 
between those who used ^the name of Alexander’s family and those 
who possessed the greater part of his power. Of the course of 
aflFairs in Europe we shall have presently to speak. Had Polys- 
perchon and Olympias been content to abandon Asia, and to call 
over Eumenes to their aid, his" vast ability would have consolidated 
their Authority in Macedonia and Greece. That ability Was vainly 
exerted on behalf of what Eumenes considered the cause of his 
master’s family, in a series of campaigns which are among the 
most brilliant of any recorded in ancient history. For two years 
he maintained himself against the united forces of Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus, while beset by treachery in his own camp. 
The seat of the way was first in Cilicia and Phoenicia, afterwards, 
as Eumenes was compelled to give ground, in Susiana* Persis, 
and Media. The struggle ended at last, not by his defeat, but by 
his betrayal by the Argyraspidae, jvho added to the fickle arro- 
gance of a favoured body of soldiery the cupidity which made 
them accessible to the bribes of Amtigonus. Eumenes was 
put to death by the vote of a council of officers, in opposition, 
it is said, to the wish of Antigonus himself. He was the most 
honest and humane, the best educated, and in the whole combina- 
tion of qualities, the most able of all the generals of Alexander. 
The best authorities are agreed that he was only prevented from 
distancing ail competitors for th^ empire by the prejudice which 
his Greek origin excited apaong the Macedonians. Ho was forty- 
five years old at his death (b.c. 316). 

It was his misfortune, in death as in ]ife, to have fought for a 
cause that was falling of itself. For while Polysperchon was 
engaged in Greece in a fierce and doubtful contest with Cassander, 
Eurydice, the wife of Philip Arida3U8, formed the plan of casting 
off the regent’s yoke. In her husl)and’8 name she gathered ari 
army in Macedonia, and made an alliance with Cassander. Polys- 
perchon and Olympias marched against her, in league with the 
king of Epirus. Olympias displayed herself at the head of a train 
equipped with Bacchanalian emblenas. Her presence won over 
the wavering fidelity of the Macedonians. Eurydice fled with her 
husband to Amphipolis, where both wore seized and murdered 
in the most cruel manner by Olympias, who proceeded to put to 
death the family and friends of Antipater. Cassander now 
marched into Macedonia to stay and avenge these barbarities. 
After a siege of some months, Olympias surrendered Pydna, with 
Boxana and the young Alexander, on condition that her own life 
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should be spared ; but Oassander broke his faith rather tlian incur 
the danger of letting her live. He imprisoned Rbxana and her 
son at Amphipolis, entirely setting aside the claims of Alexander. 
Polysperchon retired into .®olia, and left Cassander master of 
Macedonia (b.c. 316). 

Antigonus had not waited for the* death fit Aridseus and the 
captivity <5f Alexander to seize the vacant throne. As the prize 
of his victory over Eumenes, he claimed the mastery of all Asia,* 
being thus the first to cast off the mask. He had the claim of 
being the oldest of Alexander’s generals, and the most skilful in 
the field. He was nothing but a rough soldier, cruel, faithless, 
and avaricious, with a savage manner, made the more sinister by 
the loss of one eye. Yet his blunt straightforward humour gained 
the affectfon of soldiers as rough as himself. Once, it is said, 
when he overheard two sentinels complaining that he was starving 
them to death, and they must g 9 over to the enemy, he thrust his 
pike at them through the canvas of his tent, binding them go out 
of his hearing if they wanted to abuse him. His kingdom* now 
extended over all Asia Minor and Upper Asia, except the satrapy 
of Babylon, which was held by Seleucus. On his return from 
Upper Asia, Antigonus ordered Seleucus to be arrested ; but* the 
latter escaped from Babylon, and fled to Ptolemy in Egypt. 

A league was ‘now formed against Antigonus by Ptolemy and 
Seleucus with Cassander and Lysimachus, who during all these 
events had by the greatest skill subduejl all Thrace. The allies 
required Antigonus to surrender Upper Asia, and to content him- 
self with the lower provyices. The generals of Antigonus found 
sufficient occupation for Cassander in Greece, and Lysimachus 
took little part in the war in Asia, which was thus almost confined 
at first to Antigonus and Ptolemy. The latter held the provinces 
of Coelc- Syria and Palestine,! which were destined henceforward 
to be the battle-field between the Greek kingdoms of Syria and 
Egjq)t. Here Antigonus waged a successful war with Ptolemy, 
and here we first meet with his son Demetrius, then quite a yoimg 
man, who added to the vices he inherited from his fiither the most 
contemptible meanness, and a taste for the lowest debauchery. Nie- 
buhr, with characteristic vehemence, calls him ‘‘the most unprin- 

• 

* Ho dijj not assume the title of king till some years later. 

+ The^iaine Coele-Syria (i. e. Hollow Syria) denotes properly the valley between 
the two ranges of Lebanon ; but, in the history of the wars between the Greek king-* 
doms of Syria and Egypt, it is conste^ly used to include Palestine, Datnascvuynraa 
th^ capital of Coele-Syria in this wider sense. 
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cipled and most detestable man that ever existed.” Nevertheless, he 
ha^ obtained » conspicuous name in history, and the high-sound- 
ing title of Poliorcetes {Besieger of Cities), by a peculiar develop- 
ment of that mechanical skill which distinguished the Macedonian 
engineers. Demetrius was only eighteen years old when he was 
entrusted by his father with the command in Coele-Syria, having 
already distinguished himself in the campaign against Eumenes. 
His defeat at Gaza (b.c. 312) was partly retrieved by a subsequent 
victoiy, and Coele-Syria was again overrun by Antigonus. Seleucus 
took advantage of the battle of Gaza to recover Babylon, and a 
victory over Nicanor, the lieutenant of Antigonus, soon afterwards 
gave him possession of Media, and laid the foundation of the great 
kingdom of his successors.* The exhaustion of all the combatants 
brought about a general peace, by which the division of power 
was left much as it was before the war. Antigonus kept Asia, 
Ptoleq^y Egypt, Lysiiyachus Thrace, and Cassander \yas to hold 
Macedonia and Gi-eece till Alexander, who was now sixteen, should 
come to full age ; but he at once made the crown his own by the 
murder of the young prince and his mother (n.c. 311). In the 
following year, Polysperchon, who was in iEtolia, sent for Hercules, 
the illegitimate son of Alexander, now seventeen years of age, from 
Pergamus, and proclaimed him king ; ])ut he was bribed by Cas- 
sander to murder him and his mother (b.c. 309). The last sur- 
viving relative of Alexander, his sister Cleopatra, who was about 
to marry Ptolemy, was secretly murdered by Antigonus at Sardis. 
Such was the end of Alexander’s labours to found his imperial 
house. 

The peace was not intended to be permanent, and it was broken 
in the following year. Ptolemy came forward as the liberator of 
the Greek cities, to which Cassander had failed to grant the freedom 
stipulated for them by the treaty. Having subdued Cyprus arid 
the southern shores of Asia Minor, he appeared ori the coast of 
Peloponnesus with ja powerful fleet (b.c. 308). Sicyon and Corinth 
were at once surrendered to him by Oratesipolis, the widow of 
^exander, the son of Polysperchon ; but from the other cities he 
received only vague promises. He •therefore made a treaty with 
Cassander, and withdrew from Greece, Jeaving garrisons in Sicyon 
and Corinth. Antigonus now, resolved to attack Cassander in the 
name of the liberty of the Greek cities. The campaigns of his son 
Demetrii^ PoKoroetes will be noticed in the next chapt^ His 
first stay in Greece, during which he captured Athens, was but 

• The ** Era of the Seleucidie” dates from this year, b.o. 312. 
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brief, as he was recalled to Asia by Antigonus to besiege Salamis 
ifi Cyprus (b.c. 307). There he gained a 'decisive naval victory 
over the Egyptian fleet of 140 vessels under Menelaiis, the brother 
of Ptolemy, who was compelled, in consequence, to sun’eiider 
Cyprus (b.c. 306). Antigonus, now master of the sea, and of 
almost the whole of Asia, assumed the title of king ; and, his 
example was followed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus. 
Each made his accession a new chronological epoch, the Mace- 
donian Eras,’’«f which that of the Selcucidee is alone used in 
chronology. 

Antigonus and his son having been completely foiled in an 
attempt to decide the war by invading Egypt, llemetrius made an 
attack on Rhodes, which had refused its aid against Ptolemy. 
The siege is one of the most memorable in ancient history, for the 
new and tremendous engines of attack, and the perseverance^of the 
defence; and the “Besieger of •Cities” a^ length- retired baffled 
(b.c. 305 — 304). He then returned to Greece; and had carried on 
the war against Cassander for nearly four years with such success, 
as to be saluted at Corinth as the Captain of the Greeks, when he 
was once more recalled to assist his father in Asia. Before his 
d('i)arture, lie made a treaty with Cassander, by which Greece was 
declared free (b.c. 301). 

The new danger, which Was now pressing upon Antigonus, arose 
from the growing power of Seleucus. Re-established, as we have 
seen, at Babylon, ten years before,’ he h£Pd employed the interval 
in subduing the whole of IJjipcr Asia, from the Euphrates to the 
Oxus and the Indus. He flow made a new coaktionwith Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, against Antigonus, whose Asiatic pos- 
sessions were reduced to Asia Minor, Northern Syria, and Cyprus. 
Scarcely anything is known of the details of the campaign, ex- 
cept that the confederates poured from all sides into Asia Minor, 
where Antigonfts mustered all his forces to resist them. Deme- 
trius, marching from Thessaly through Thrace, joined his father 
before the decisive battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia (August, b.c. 301).*^ 
Immense numbers, with many elephants, fought on both sides. 
The victory was mainly decided by the heavy infantry of Cassander 
and Lysimachus. Antigonuk died on the field of battle, at the age 
of eighty-one. Owing to the negligence of the allies in the pursuit, 
Demetrius made an orderly retreat to Ephesus with the remnant 

* This is the received date, confirmed by the authority of Clinton ; Mr. Groto s 
arguments for filing the battle as late ai the beginning of B.c. 300, do not appear to ^ 
be decisive. 
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of the army. Thence he passed over to Cyprus, and afterwards to 
Greece and Macedonia. The possessions of Antigonus wer'e 
divided between Lysimachus and Seleucus, the former obtaining 
the greater part of Asia Minor, and the latter Northern Syria, with 
part of Phrygia and Cappa^locia, while Cassander seemed to be 
secured in the possession of Macedonia and Greece. The events 
that followed the battle of Ipsus are so connected, for the most 
part, witli the history of Greece, that we reserve them for the 
following cha 2 )ter ; only now casting a glance at the settlement of 
those new Asiatic kingdoms which, from tlie large intermixture 
of Greek elements in their government, their population, and their 
language, have received 'the title of Hellenistic* Their further 
history is not of intrinsic importance enough to be pursued in 
detail; it will be best reviewed when they reappear as drawn 
within tlie spliere of ItoTuari action. 

By far the greater {)art of tliQ East was divided between the 
two kingdoms of *Syria and Egypt. The former W'as the more 
powerful; the latter by far the more*com])act, and therefore the 
more lasting. Nor was this result less due to the very difierent 
policy pursued by the two dynasties of the Seleucids and tlie 
Ptolemies ; — perhaps we should say, forced upon the former by 
their position between the growing jiowers of the West, and the 
forces still residing in the nomad tribes of the East. From the 
very first, Seleucus, as wo shall soon see, was brought into a con- 
flict with the kings of Macedonia and Thrace, whioh only ended 
with his assassination by Ptolemy Oer^unus (b.c. 280). He was 
succeeded by his s(in, Antiochus L, Soter. Amidst his constant 
wars, Seleucus had found time to carry on with great vigour the 
diffusion of Hellenic civilization through his cmiiire, especially by 
the erection of cities, settled by Greek and Macedonian colonists, 
which* were called by the names of Antioch, Seleucia, Aiiamea, 
and Stratonicea, after his father, himself, and liis two wives, 
besides others bearing such Macedonian appellations as Bercea, 
Edessa, and Pella. The chief of these was the exquisitely beauti- 
*ful Antioch, uoyf Antakia^ in Syria,^ which rose amidst its gardens, 
by the* luxurious grove of Daphne, in the fair valley of the 
Orontes, between the mountain ranges of Casius and Amanus. 
Hither Seleucus transferred dais capital from Babylon, and here the 
Seleucidae reigned for nearly 250 years ; but their wide empire 
was speedily narrowed to a precarious tenure of Syria itself. At 

♦ The term Qredcm, used by our old writers, and among the rest by the translators 
of the Bible, is not sufficiently distioguishe from Oreek to be exact. . 
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the end of half a century (b.o. 250), the revolt of the Parthians 
cut off the provinces beyond the Euphrates. Half a century 
later, the ambitious interference of Antiochus III., the Great, 
with the Romans in Greece lost him all Asia Minor beyond the 
Taurus. His successor, Antiochus Epiphanes, forfeited Palestine 
by his mad persecution of the Jews. From his time, the his- 
tory of Syria dwindles away into a succession of murderous con- 
tests within, and dangers on all sides from Parthia, Egypt, and 
Rome, till Pompey constituted Syria a Roman province in 
B.C. 65. 

Meanwhile, in Eg}^t, the prudent policy of Ptolemy L, the son 
of Lagus, surnamed Soter (Saviour) by the Rhodians after their 
great siege, had laid the solid foundations of that growing pro- 
sperity and civilization which reached its climax under his suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy IL, Philadelphus, who was associated with his 
father in the kingdom in b.c. 285, and began to reign alone in 
B.C. 283. We have already given a summary df the history of 
Egypt, down to its incorporation with the Roman empire in 
B.c. 30.* 

A third kingdom arose in Asia Minor about this epocli out of 
the ruins of that of Lysimachus. It was founded by Philetaerus, 
a Paphlagoniaii eunucli, who, having been left by Lysimachus in 
charge of his treasures at Pergamus, revolted to Seleucus, when 
he saw the scale turning in his favour. . The death of *Seleucus 
enabled Philet^erus to found a kingdom, Jto which his successor 
gave an air of old legitimacj^y assuming the name of Eumenes.f 
Comprising at first the nortk-western corner of ^sia Minor, it was 
greatly enlarged by the Romans, who, after the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great, conferred upon their ally, Eumenes IL, the whole of 
Mysia, Lydia, the two Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia 
(b.c. 190), which his grandson. Attains HI., gratefully restored to 
them by his testftoient (b.c. 133), and which formed the province 
of Asia. It wai under Eumenes IL that Pergamus became a seat 
of learning which rivalled Alexandria, with a library, in the for- 
mation of which the scarce J ai^d fragile papyrus was replaced by 
parchment {charta Pergamena), 

It remains only to menticm the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 

* Vol. I. p. 141. 

t Tho following is a list of the kings of Pergamus Philetcerus, b. c. 280—263 ; 
Eumenes I., b.c. 263—241 ; Attains L, b^o. 241—197 ; Eumenes II., b.c. 197—169; 
Attalus II., Philadelphus, B.c. 169—138 ; Attalus III., Philometor, B.c. 138—188. 

Scarce, because of the vast quantity used in Egypt. 
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founded by the revolt of Theodotus, the governor of the province, 
from Antiochus II., in B.o. 255, and overthrown by the Parthians 
about B.a 125, after ita kings had ruled over a considerable part 
of India ; and the Persian kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia, 
which, established by the rebellion of satraps in the last days of 
the empire, regained their independence with the decline of the 
Seleucidos, and will be heard of again in the course of Homan 
history. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIi: 


LAST YEARS OF LIBERTY IN GREJ^CE.— FROM THE EXPE- 
DITION OF ALEXANDER TO THE RISE OF THE ACH.dSAN 
' LEAGUE. B.O. 334 TO B.C. 280. 


Much-suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of leas noisy, and less guilty fame. 

Here his abode the martyr’d PirooiON claims, 

"With Agis, not the last of Spartan names.” — Pope. 


CONDITION OF GREECE AT ALEXANDER’S DEPARTURE — ATHENS AND SPARTA — MOVEMENTS 
OP AGIS— Hl» DBPKAT AND DEATH — «SCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES — AFFAIR OF IIAR- 
PALUS — EXILE OF DEMOSTHENES — ALEXANDER’S EDICT FOR RESTORING THE EXILES 

— EFFECT OF Alexander’s death — the lamian war — victory op antipater — 

DEATHS OF HTPKRIDES, DEMOSTHENES, AND DKMADE3 — t»OLYSPEROHON — PROCLAMA- 
TION OP GREEK LIBERTY — DEATH OP PUftCION— CASSANDER M*m:K OF ATHENS — 
DEMETRIUS THE PHALEKEAN — OASSANDER IN PBLOPONNESOf— FORTIFICATION OP 
SPARTA — AFFAIRS OF MACEDONIA — ^RESTORATION OP THEBES— SUCCESSES OF AN- 
TIGONCS IN GREECE — GENERAL PACIFICATION — CASSANDER MASTER OF MACEDONIA 
AND GREECE — DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES AT ATHENS — HIS SECOND VIsR — SUCCESSFUL 
WAR WITH OASSANDER— REGAL TO ASIA, AND RETURN TO GREECE— REPULSE FROM 
ATHENS — DEATH OF CASSANDER — PHILIP IV., ANTIPATER, AND ALEXANDER — DEME- 
TRIUS POLIORCETES TAKES ATHENS — KING OP MACEDONIA — IIIS WARS IN GREECE — 
WITH PYRRHUS A2^D LYSIMACHUS — HIS FLIGHT TO ASIA, IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH 
— EXPULSION OP PYRRHUS BY LYSIMACHUS — ANARCHY IN MACEDONIA — ANTIG0NU3 
GONATAS AND HIS DYNASTY— DEATH OF LYSIMACHUS— PYRRHUS IN ITALY — IRRUP- 
TION OF THE GAULS — RISE OF THE AITOLIAN AND ACHAA.N LEAGUES — CONNECTION 
OF GREECE WITH THE WEST— SICILIAN AND ITALIAN GREEKS — AGATIIOOLES— LITE- 
RATURE AND AR^ DURING THE MACEDONIAN PKIUOD— SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


We have now to look back upon the condition of Greece during 
the absence of Alexander in* Asia, and the period of the wars of 
the Diadoclii, It is seldom that a free country acquiesces in the 
surrender of its liberty. Political rights may he snatched away by 
a surprise, borne down by force, or forfeited by apathy and internal 
dissensions; but % vigorous political life only expires, after many a 
hard struggle, in the crushing embrace of overwhelming strength. 
The Macedonian conquest had deprived Greece of the free use of 
her liberty ; but it was only finally extinguished by the arms of 
Rome. When the time arrived for the catastrophe, it proved an 
immense gain to the conqueroip, and to the whole world, that the 
Hellenic life had not first be<m absojbed into an Oriental des- 
potism. The last efforts for liberty kept alive that ingenium. 
civile,” which was a more precious gift even than the arts and 
letters which the victors received from the vanquished. 

In accepting the results of Chae^onea and of the fall of Thebes,t, 
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the Greeks had consoled themselves with the belief, whether real or 
affected, that their ponqueror was their proper leader to the final 
triumph over Persia. How far this sentiment wrought among 
them, as at least a pretext for willing and even fiattering consent, 
and how there remained a j)arty which had not abandoned a truer 
view of the case, we have' already seen. It is difficult to estimate 
the strength of that party throughout Greece; and^e can only 
trace its working with certainty at Athens and at Sparta, in the 
party divisions of the former state and the sturdy secession of the 
latter. The intuitive sagacity of Alexander judged rightly of the 
position of the two cities, when he took every opportunity to flatter 
Athens, but without loosening his grasp upon her, while he 
excepted Sparta from all share in the honours of the common 
enterprise.* The difference was equally marked in the conduct of 
the two cities themselves. 

While the p^atriot party at Athens were retailing every piece of 
news that seemed unfavourable to Alexander, with more curiosity 
than hope, the Spartans, under the guidance of King Agis III.,| 
were watchtog their opportunity for action, and meanwhile reviving, 
with considerable success, the confedenicy of Peloponnesian states. 
How little reason there was for despair, if Darius had shown the 
least power of resistance, is apparent from the feelings excited by 
the successes of the Persian fleet under Memnon (b.c. 334 — 333). 
We have seen how the change in the plans of Darius, consequent 
upon Memnon’s death, paralyzed the fleet by the withdrawal of 
the Grecian mercenaries, and how, though Pharnabaziis continued 
the operations in the jEgman, and met Agis to concert a landing 
in Peloponnesus,' he was recalled to Asia by the news of the battle 
of Issus. He left, however, ten triremes and thirty talents with 
Agis, who sent his brother AgesUaus to reduce Crete, and Alex- 
ander found it necessary to send a naval force to act against him 
(b.c. 331). 

In fhe following spring, Agis declared open war against Anti- 
pater, the regent of Macedonia. The time seems ill-chosen, so 
soon after the victory of Arbela ; but he was perhaps encouraged 
by Alexander’s increasing distance from Europe, as well as by the 
revolt of the Macedonian governor of Thrace. Agis was joined by 
many of the Greek mercenaries who had been serving Darius ; 
and he obtained the support of the Eleans, the Achasans, and the 

* See, for examples, chap. xvi. pp. 38, 47, 49, 50, 52, 58. 

t The Eurysthenid king, Cleomenes II., appears to have been a mere cipher 
throughout his long reign of sixty-one years. 
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Arcadians, except Megalopolis, which was decidedly Macedonian. 
The influence of Phocion kept down the war party at Athens, and 
even Demosthenes would not advise the risk. The brief war which 
followed was confined to Peloponnesus. Agis, with an army of 
20,000 foot and 2000, horse, laid siege to Megalopolis, which 
Antipater hastened to relieve ; and Agis fell, with 5000 men, in a 
battle so clfesperate that it cost the victors 3500 killed and wounded. 
The synod of Greek states was again convened at Corinth, to pro- 
nounce the complete submission of Greece, and Lacedeemonian 
envoys followed Alexander as far as Bactra to place their city at 
his disposal. We are not told what answer they received. The 
defeat of Agis seemed to secure a complete ascendancy to the 
Macedonian party at Athens, who seized the opportunity for that 
grand atta(?k upon Ctesiphoii and Demosthenes, which recoiled so 
signally upon jEschines (b.c. 330). 

The history of Greece is now a.complete blank j:ill the return of 
Alexander from India to Susa (b.c. 325). Among the satraps who 
had abused their power during his absence, was Harjjalus, whom 
he had treated with distinguished favour, and mad^ governor of 
Babylon. While Harpalus was engaged in squandering the fbyal 
treasure in luxury, and treating his subjects with true Oriental 
tyranny, ho was cultivating close relations with Athens, and send- 
ing presents both to the city and to many of the leading states- 
men. So, when he fled from Babylon, with 5000 soldiers and a 
large treasure he steered for Cape Suiiium, secure of a favomable 
reception. Prudence, however, forbade a step so directly hostile 
to Alexander; and Phocion, and Demosthenes were agreed in oppo- 
sing it. Nay more, wdien envoys came from Antipater demanding 
that Harpalus should be given up, it was Demosthenes who moved 
his arrest. lie contrived, however, to escape from the prison, and 
fled to Crete, leaving his treasure under sequestration in the 
Acropolis. On (.comparing its value with the account given in by 
Harpalus, a large deficiency was discovered ; and the Areopagus, 
after investigating the matter on the motion of Demosthenes 
himself, preferred a charge of peculation against several citizens, * 
amongst whom were Demosthenes and Demades. The latter fled, 
but the former was found guilty by a dicastery of 1500 citizens, 
and sentenced to a fine of fifty talents.. Having no means of pay- 
ment, he was cast into prison, whence he escaped, and resided 
sometimes at Troezen, and sometimes at ASgina. It is said that 
he might often be seen upon the beach, shedding tears as he looked 
to <he coast of Attica. Among his accusers #as Hyperidos, the 
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most violent enemy of Philip and Alexander; and there can be 
little doubt that his condemnation was secured by a disgraceful 
combination of the Macedonian party with the friends of Harpalus, 
^hom he had refused to support^ and who wanted a scapegoat for 
their own corruption.* 

One of Alexander’s last^ acts was to throw a firebrand into 
Greece. In the midst of his own final triumph in Asia, he doubtless 
felt secure of obedience in providing a triumph for his partizans nt 
home. Nicanor was sent to the Olympic festival (b.o. 224) with 
a rescript proclaiming to the exiles throughout Greece their resto- 
ration to their cities, which Antipater was instructed to enforce. 
Under the guise of a univeisal amnesty, the edict provided in 
effect for the ifiaintenance of a Macedonian party in every state — 
for its supremacy in many. Envoys were sent to remonstrate with 
Alexander; and the whole of Greece was already in excitement 
when the news thrived of the monarch’s death. 

The feeling produced is summed up in the striking image of 
the orator Deraades, that the power of Macedonia was now like 
the monster Polyphemus when Ulysses had put out his single eye. 
The long-suppressed desire for free action found vent at Athens, 
in spite of the opposition of Phocion, who remained at his post, 
and kept his office as General, while others of his party fled to 
Antipater. Though Demosthenes was in exile, the youthful orator 
LeostheneS united with Hyperides in stirring up the people. Forty 
triremes, and 200 quadr’jemeSjt were ordered to be equipped, and 
all citizens under forty years of age were called out. Envoys 
were sent round to the cities of Greece, and their efforts were 
seconded by Demosthenes, who was presently recalled in triumph. 
By the autumn, Leosthenes found himself in command of an 
allied army near Thermopylae, though Boeotia, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Megalopolis, kept down by Macedonian garrisons, rendered 
no assistance. His force amounted to 13,000 foot and 600 horse, 
with 110 ships, which sailed along the coast 

The decision of the Thessalians for the Greek cause deprived 
Antipater of their splendid cavalry, and entailed upon him a 
great defeat in Thessaly. He threw himself into the town of 

* See the elaborate argument of Mr. Grote, Eistory qf Greece, rol. xii , pp. 402 
—416. 

t VesseU with four banks of oan, whieh began about thia tiiao^ to x^lace* the 
smaller but more handy tm ernes. The difference, to compare small things with 
great, is something like that between the fir&ji rates and seventy -ibura of the British 
navy, both now becomiiig as obsolete as the triremes The battle of Salamis, 
mentioned in the last ch%ter, was remarkable for the large size of the shQ>B eng^ed. 
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Lamia, near the Spercheius, to await the aid which he sent to ask 
from Asia. The allies were obliged to be content' with a blockade, 
and Phocion indulged in sinister predictions: — ^^The short race 
has been run splendidly ; but I fear we shall not have strength to 
hold out for the long course.” The augury seemed confirmed by 
the death of Leosthenes, who was struck on the head by a stone 
hurled frJlki a catapult ; and a fatal delay took place while -his 
successor was being chosen. Little advantage was gained by the 
defeat and death of Leonnatus, who had advanced from Asia 
into Thessaly with 20,000 foot and 2500 horse. His army was 
rallied by Antipater, who escaped from Lamia, and retired into 
Macedonia, to await the approach of Qraterus; while his fleet 
gained some advantages over the Athenians. 

In the fallowing summer, the united forces of Antipater and 
Craterus gained a decisive victory over the allies at Crannon in 
Thessaly, and Greece lay once more at the^ mercy^ of the Mace- 
donian regent (August, b.c. 322)! Eefusing to.freat, except with 
individual states, he marched to the Cadmean fort, where Thebes 
once had stood, as if about to enter Attica. Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, and the other anti- Macedonian leaders, fled to iEgina, 
and thence to sanctuaries elsewhere, while Phocion and Demades 
went to intercede with Antipatcr for the city. The best terms 
they could obtain were the surrender of the leading orators, 
including Hyperides and Demosthenes, the restrictk)n of the 
franchise, anej the admission of a Macedonian garrison into the 
port of Munychia. Demades, wlio lias been so often named as 
the servile partisan of Macedonia, moved the decree for the arrest 
of the orators, and officers were sent with the Envoys of Antipater 
to pursue them. The temples in which they had taken sanctuary 
proved no protection. Hyperides was carried back to Athens and 
put to death, after Antipater — as it is said — had taken revenge for 
his free speech J)y ordering his tongue to be cut out and thrown to 
the dogs. Demosthenes escaped a fate probably still worse by a 
voluntary death, which was no crime in the eyes of a Greek. The 
story is related with various romantic details, but all we know for • 
certain is that, when the satellites of Antipater came to drag him 
from the sanctuary of Poseidon at Calauria, he took poison in the , 
temple, and then coming forth, as if to surrender himself, he died 
as he passed the threshold. It was affirmed by his nephew Demo- 
chares that, instead of dying by his own hand, he had been 
removed, like Sophocles, by an* euthanasia in the sacred precinct, 
beyond the reach of Macedonian cruelty. M leaat it was, time 

VOL. II. H ' , 
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for him to die, when he had survived the, freedom to which his 
life had been devoted.. His fate was less lamentable than that of 
his great rival Phocion, who perished by a similar death, after he 
had been compelled for a few years to administer the city accord- 
ing to the will of the Macedonian conqueror. But he deserves at 
least the praise of doing hil best to govern justly. 

Antipater followed up his victory by setting up oligarchies of 
Macedonian partisans in the leading cities of Greece, and by whole- 
sale deportations of the free citizens. Having reduced all Pelo- 
ponnesus, he had crossed over with Craterus into .®tolia, with the 
design of transporting the rude and warlike inhabitants, to people 
the deserts of Upper Asia, when both were recalled, as we have 
seen, to resist t^e projects of Perdiccas (b.c. 321). The only* 
event worth recording, in Greece, before the death of jftitipatcr, is 
the savage murder of Demades, who had been sent to Pella to 
request the withdrawal of the gaiyison from Munychia. Unluckily 
for the orator, a letter of his had been found among the papers of 
Perdiccas j urging him to come over and rescue Greece from her 
dependence on ‘‘ an old and rotten warp.” Cassander avenged the 
insult to his father by putting Demades to death, after his son had 
been killed in his arms. Thus were the friends as well as the foes 
of Macedonia cut down one after the other (b.c. 319). 

The civil war which the will of Antipatcr caused between his 
son Cassaflder and his successor Polysperchon involved the whole 
of Greece, and Athens first of all. Polysperchon, ‘having allied 
himself with Olympias, and acting in her name and that of the 
sons of Alexander,, who wore now at Pella, issued an edict, pro- 
claiming that the Greek cities should be delivered from the oligar- 
chies set up by Antipater, and their constitutions restored, as they 
had existed under Philip and Alexander ; and the exiles expelled 
by Antipater were recalled to their homes. The Athenians at once 
required the Macedonian garrison to evacuate Munychia. But 
Nicanor, who had' been sent by Cassander to supersede the former 
governor, not only refused, but took Piraeus by surprise, while Pho 
*cion, who was still at the head of aftairs, not only neglected to take 
precautions, but refused to lead the Athenians to recover the port. 
Thing s were in this state, when Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, arrived with the advanced guard of hi* father’s army, 
to enforce a peremptory mandate from Olympias for the evacuation 
of the garrison but instead of making common cause with the 
Athenians, Alexander spent the tizne iii fruitless negociations with 
Nicanor, till Cassander arrived at Piraeus with a large armament 
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supplied to him by Antigonus, The blame of all was laid on 
Phocion, who was accused of intriguing b6th with Nicanor and 
Alexander, te obtain protection against the returning exiles, 
These had no sooner recovered their power in the city, than they 
proceeded to depose the magistrates who had held office under the 
governmei^ established by Antipater, and among them Phocion, 
Some were condemned to death ; others fled ; and Phocion repaired 
to the camp of Alexander, who received him well, and sent 
him with letters to Polysperchon, to whom the Athenians also 
sent a deputation, accusing Phocion of high treason. Poly-, 
sperchon affected to hear the case impartially; but, bent on 
j^obtaining Piraeus for himself, he endeavoured to conciliate the 
Athenians Jby giving up Phocion, who was sent in chains to the 
city. He was tried by the popular assembly, and condemned to 
death, with four colleagues, amidst the most insulting exhibition 
of vindictive feeling by the retftrned exiles. J*ie bore all with 
the most dignified patience ; and his last words, before'^he drank 
the liemlock, were to bid his son to cherish no evil memory of 
the Athenians. He died at the age of eighty-five. The Athe- 
nians soon afterwards received Cassander into the city, who 
restored the oligarchical government, under the distinguished 
orator, philosopher, and poet, Demetrius of Phalerum, who held 
his power for ten years. Meanwhile, the repulse of Polysperchon 
from Megalopolis, and the defeat of his navy by that of Cassander, 
strengthened the party of the latter througliout Greece. In a pro- 
gress through Peloponnesus, ho received the adhesion of most of 
the cities. One incident, highly characteristic of the abandonment 
of old Greek traditions is, that the Spartans now for the first time 
surrounded tli^ir city with walls (b.c. 317). 

We have seen how Cassander was recalled to Macedonia to put 
down the sanguinary tyranny of Olympias, His successes drove 
Polysperchon back into tolia, while Alexander maintained him- 
self in Peloponnesus. It was on his way to attack tlie latter that 
Cassander rebuilt Thebes, twenty years after its destruction by 
Alexander, and invited back thb Theban exiles from all the cities 
of Greece, Sicily and Italy. The measure was most popular 
through the whole Hellenic world ; the ^Athenians, Megalopolitans, 
and Messeniansf being especially forward in aiding the work 
(B.O. 315). 

Cassander had already gained, great successes in Peloponnesus, 
when Antigonus began to interfere in the affairs of Greece, pro- 
claiming freedom to the cities. He despatched an armament 
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under Aristodemus to the aid of Alexander, with whom Oassander 
proceeded to make terms, leaving him the government of the 
peninsula under himself; and both were thus uniteciagainst Aris- 
todemus. Alexander was soon after assassinated, but his widow 
Cratesipolis maintained herself in Sicyon, while Oassander gained 
congiderable advantages over the ^tolians, formerly^ the allies 
of Polysperchon, and now of Antigonus. The latter now made 
a vigorous effort by sending over a new armament under his 
nephew Ptolemy, who was rapidly gaining ground in every quarter, 
when the war was suspended by the general pacification of b.c. 
311, and all the powers united to guarantee the autonomy of the 
Greek cities, though the provision remained a dead letter, and 
Oassander kept liis garrisons in the cities that he now held. He 
afterwards granted the government of Peloponnesus to Polysper- 
chon, as the price of liis treachery in the murder of Hercules ; * 
while his own jfc.Wer in Northern Greece seems to have embraced 
all the western coast and a large part of Epirus (b.o. 309). We 
have seen how he secured the crown of Macedonia^by the murder 
of Roxana and Alexander. 

The abortive expedition of the EgypT:iaii Ptolemy (b.c. 308) f had, 
however, the effect of drawing upon Oassander the more serious 
attacks of Antigonus, who sent over his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
with a formidable armament,^from Ephesus. Such was the confused 
state of the relations between Greece and the generals in Asia, that 
when Demetrius suddenly appeared on the coast of Attica in May, 
B.c. 307, his fleet was mistaken for that of Ptolemy, the ally of 
Oassander, and he sailed into Pira3us* before the error was dis- 
covered. Demetrius the Phalerean, after governing well for some 
years, during which he imiiroved the laws of Athens and adorned 
the city with splendid buildings, had degenerated into a sensual 
and luxurious despot. So, when Deriietrius Poliorcetes proclaimed 
that he had conie to free the city and to expel *the Macedonian 
garrison, the people weftt over to him, and the late ruler retired 
to Thebes, and thence to Egypt. After reducing the Macedonian 
garrisons' both of Munychia and Megara, and declaring the latter 
city free, Demetrius made a triumphal entry into Athens, pro- 
claiming the freedom of the pity, and ‘promising magriifleent dona- 
tions from his father. He was received with^uch unbounded 
adulation and divine honours to his father and himself, that he is 
said to have declared himself asl^amed of these degenerate Athe- 
nians. The only voice raised in opposition to the universal flattery 

* See chap. xvii. p. 88. ' t Ihid. 
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was that of Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes. Amidst 
the reactic# against the philosopher Dem^etrius of Phalerum, a 
law was passed restricting the liberty of teaching in the philosophic 
schools, which were now, as we shall soon see, at the height of 
their reputation. The philosophers made a spirited appeal by 
leaving Athens in a body, and the decree was repealed the next 
year. Demetrius had remained only a few months at Athens, 
when he was recalled, as we have seen, to the naval war on the 
shores of Cyprus (b.c. 306). 

During the absence of Demetrius in the EaSt, the war in Greece 
was renewed between Polysperchon and Cassander. The latter 
had gained a decided advantage at many points, — had taken 
Corinth, and w^as blockading Athens by sea and land, when 
DemetriuS opportunely returned with a large fleet to the Euripus, 
and landed at Aulis in Boeotia. Cassander, thus threatened in 
the rear, raised the siege of Athens, and retired jj-owards Thessaly. 
He was pursued and defeated near Thermopylee by Demetrius, 
to whom a bbdy of 6000 Macedonian troops w^ent over. Deme- 
trius once more entered Athens, to be received with flattery more 
abject and impious than had been paid to himself and his father 
some )ears before. A decree was carried by Stratocles, that 
Athena invited Demetrius to be her guest. Lodged in the back 
chamber * of the Parthenon, he profaned the temple with the most 
abominable orgies of Aphrodite, to whom he erected chapels 
throughout •the city for his courtezans. The only voice raised 
against the decree of Stratocles is said to have been that of 
Demochares, the nephew.of Demosthenes, who at all events was 
soon banished from Athens for his opposition to the extreme 
measures of the flatterers of Demetrius, f 

In the following spring (b.c. 303), Demetrius prosecuted the 
war in Peloponnesus against the garrisons of Cassander and 
Ptolemy. He conquered Corinth, Sicyon, all the states of Argolis,.; 
and the whole of Arcadia, except M^tinea; and he made an 
expedition with his fleet to Leucas and Corcyra. After these suc- 
cesses, a congress at Corinth conferred upon Demetrius, as formerly 
upon Philip and Alexander, the dignity of captain-general of the 
Greeks. In the spring of b.’C. 302, he returned to Athens, and 

• 

* It has been already explained, that the OpisthodcnnuSy or back chamber, of a 
Greek temple was not the inner shrine, but a sort of vestiy and treasury, as well as a 
lodging for the keepers of the. temple.* 

t The return of Deznetriua was in B.c. 304 ; the banishment of Demodiares in 
D.<.. 303-2, 
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was received as a god by a procession of the people, with garlands 
and incense. But even the hymn which they -sang to^im, as the 
god who alone had appeared to deliver them, was the measure of 
their debasement and distress. It is especially interesting to observe 
the language used respecting the growing power of the -3Etolians, 
who are compared to the Sphinx, flying from its rock tpytiarry off 
the helpless citizens. Both the order of the calendar and the most 
venerable customs of religion were made to yield to the wish of 
Demetrius, to be at once initiated into the highest grade of the 
Eleusinian mysteridfe. In the proper course, a candidate could 
only be initiated at the Lesser Mysteries, in the month of Anthe- 
sterion, and admitt(4d to the higher degree sixteen months later, in 
Boedromion. Dopietrius had reached Athens in Munychion, two 
months after the former period; but, on the motion of Stratocles, 
it was declared that the current month should be considered as 
Anthesterion, a^.d the next month as the Boedromion of the 
following year; and then, after the two ceremonies, another decree 
set the calendar right again. A century before,^ Aristophanes 
had made Meton’s reform of the calendar an occasion for the jest, 
that the gods and men would be celebrating their festivals at 
different times ; but such proceedings as these prove, as Niebuhr 
observes, that no one at that time had much faith in those 
matters ; all was mere curiosity, and an obscure remnant of super- 
stition,” Demetrius repaid this adulation by exacting from the 
Athenians a contribution ,of 250 talents, which he insulted them 
by squandering on his pleasures. 

Still pursuing the object of driving • Cassander out of Greece 
and Macedonia, he marched into Tliessaly at the head of 56,000 
men, and became master of much of the country. His continued 
success was one cause of the new coalition against his father in 
Asia; and Cassander protracted the contest till Demetrius was 
recalled by Antigonus to share his defeat at Ipsfts. Before he 
left Greece, he concluded^ a peace with Cassander, by which the 
Hellenic cities were declared free (b.c. 301). 

‘ The military talents of Demetrius, were conspicuous in his con- 
duct after the battle of Ipsus. Eetreating with the remnant of 
the army, he joined his fleet at Ephesus, and passed over to 
Cyprus, where he rallied all •his forces, in order to secure Greece. 
There he might hope to hold out till the coalition of the generals 
in Asia should be dissolved by their mutual jealousies, and his own 
aid be sought, as in fact soon afterwards happened* For this 
contingency he at once paved the way by opening negociations 
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with Ptolemy, through the medium of the young Pyruhus, king 
of Epirus, whose name now appears in hi^ory for the first time, 
and of whose share in these transactions more will be said anon. 
But Demetrius had not calculated on the great effect produced in 
Greece ^by the defeat of Ipsus. Most of the cities that had so 
lately shkited him as their leader hastened to make their sub- 
mission to Cassander. Even Athens had recovered from her 
servile prostration, and recalled Demochares, who guided her coun- 
cils in the spirit of his uncle. Demetrius had already sailed from 
Ephesus, secure of a favourable reception at Athens, when he was 
met by an embassy, forbidding him to approach the city. At 
the same time they conducted his wife, with all her retinue and 
property, to Megara, and gave up to him the ships and treasures 
he had left behind. It was not the policy of Demetrius to involve 
himself in a war with Greece, which he Lad hoped to use as his 
basis of operations against Asia.* So he carrieil''-'’’his armament to 
the Thracian .Chersonese, and there began an irregular warfare 
against Lysimachus. 

Meanwhile Lysimachus and Ptolemy had formed a closer league 
with each other, to counteract which, Seleucus sought the aid of 
Demetrius, and sued for the hand of his daughter, whom he after- 
wards resigned tp his son Antiochus. This is the earliest example 
of those incestuous marriages, which afterwards became common 
both among the Seleucidee and the Ptolemies. Demetrius forth- 
with sailed t*o Syria, and on his way he made himself master of 
Cilicia; and his refusal to give up this acquisition produced an 
ill feeling with Seleucus 'at the very momenlc of their alliance. 
About the same time, the negociations which Demetrius had 
opened with Ptolemy were brought to a successful issue, ^ Thi^ 
strengthened, he returned to Greece, and gained a footing in 
Peloponnesus before he attempted to recover Athens* 

It was about this time that Cassanderjiied, after he had enjoyed 
for a few years the power restored to him by the victory of Ipsus 
(B.C. 297). He left three sons, Phdip, Antipater, and Alexander,. 
The first succeeded to the Macedonian throne as Philip IV., but 
died of sickness the next year (b,c, 296). His death was followe 
by one of those murderous contests, v^ich now became the usual 
incidents of the succession to the crown. Antipater killed ms 
mother, whom he suspected of favouring Alexander ; and. the 
latter, esteeming his own life* in danger, applied for aid both to 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius. The order of events is now pbscurej 
but it seems that Demetrius was engaged in the siege of Athens ; 
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and so Pyrrhus had the ‘first opportunity, which he hastened to 
•seize. It is mow time to give some account of the life of this 
remarkable man up to the present period. 

The country of Epirus, the most ancient seat of the Pelasgic 
religion, and, according te some accounts, the cradle, the 
Hellenic race, was now subject to the ^acid family of ^olossian 
princes, who claimed their descent from Pyrrhus or ETeoptoIemus, 
the son of Achilles. It s6emed to be the destiny of these princes 
to bring on the inevitable collision between the powers of Greece 
and Italy. The first who bore the title of King of Epirus, Alex- 
ander, the son of Neoptolemus, and brother of Olympias, was 
killed in the war which he waged on behalf of the Tarentines 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii (b.c. 326). His oousin and 
successor, jEacides, was deposed by the Epirots, who disliked the 
part he took in the war 'of 01ym23ias against Oassander (b.c. 316). 
He was subsequ^-ij^tly recalled ; bht only to be defeated and slain 
in battle by Philip, the son of Cass^inder, who thus obtained the 
mastery of Epirus (b.c. 313). Pyrrhus, the son of iEacides, was 
bom in b.c. 318. On his father’s deposition, the infant, saved by 
his faithful servants, found refuge with Glaucias, the king of the 
Illyrian Taulantians, who brought him up with his own children, 
and refused to betray him to Oassander for a largp bribe, Niebuhr 
observes the resemblance in the conduct of the old Illyrian chief 
to the respect of the modern Albanians for the ties of hospitality, 
when once their word is pledged, notwithstanding their cruelty 
and venality. The same historian sees a proof of the natural 
excellence of the character of Pyrrhus in the fact, that he was not 
barbarized byiiis early training. Ten years later, Glaucias restored 
Pyrrhus, then only twelve years old, to the tlirone of Epirus ; but, 
after five years, Oassander took advantage of the recal of Deme- 
trius to Asia, to procure the expulsion of Pyrrhus hy the Epirots. 
The young prince,. who was now seventeen, fled to Demetrius, who 
had lharried his sister, and fought with great distinction on the 
ffield of Ipsus. He was then employed, as we have seen, in a 
negociation with Ptolemy, whom, like all with whom he came in 
contact, Pyrrhus so won by the peculiar charm of his character, 
that the Egyptian king sent him back to Epirus with a large 
force, and the queen Berenice gave him the hand of Antigon6, 
her daughter by a former marriage.* Pyrrhys was well received 
by the Epirots, and concluded an arrangement with Neoptolemus,* 

* Tliitarch, who alone mentions this Neoptolemus, does not tell us who he yras. 
Niebuhr uj^poses him to have been a son of Alexander, the late King of Epirus. 
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the reigning prince, to share the kingdom ; but Neoptolemus was 
soon put to death, on the ground, as is supposed, of a plot against 
the life of Pyrrhus. 

The Tfe^»Jth‘ supplied by Ptolemy enabled Pyrrhus to raise 
. He founded cities, and developed the 
cpuntry, doing for Epirus what Arche- 
laus and Philip had done for Macedonia. Like the latter prince, 
he was passionately fond of war, and endowed by nature with 
the highest military genius. But here the resemblance ceased. 
Pyrrhus loved war, less for its substantial gains than for the 
excitement of the pursuit, as an artist works at his art to gratify 
an inward prompting. But, obeying only this impulse, his efforts 
were as. desultory as they were eager. He is said to have pur- 
posely abstained from following up victory, lest the campaign 
should end too quickly, like a chase, the pleasure of which is lost 
if the game be caught too soon. 'Had Jie po'ssessfU Philip’s steady 
purpose, and especially Philip’s knowledge when to remain quiet, 
he might have been the greatest conqueror of his age, as he was 
almost, if not quite, the greatest captain of any age. Hannibal 
is said to have placed Pyrrhus first, Scipio second, and himself 
third, among the masters of the art of war ; or, according to a 
more probable version of the story, he assigned the first rank to 
Alexander, the second to himself, and the third to Pyrrhus. He 
was one of the first generals that wrote on the art of war. But 
he was not cdld-blooded enough to be a* great conqueror. Some 
change of purpose, or some generous impulse, perpetually turned 
him aside from an advantage already won. Be was compared by 
Antigonus Gonatas to a gambler, who is often favoured by the 
dice, but knows not how to use his luck ; — he might have added, 
who cares not whether he loses or wins. For the most striking 
feature in the character of Pyrrhus was a frank and cordial cheer- 
fulness, which bore him up through all the changes of fortune, 
and won . the hearts of all with whom, be had to deal. There 
never was a prince,” says Niebuhr, in whom the character of a^ 
soldier had so ihuch of poetry.*” 

Pyrrhus had made Some progress in the consolidation of his 
kingdom, when he wa^ called to the aid of Alexander, who offered 
to give up to him certain districts which had been acquired by 
Macedonia 'on the frontier of Epirus, as well as Acamania, 
Ambracia, and Amphilochia ,on*-the western coast. Pyrrhus 
speedily drove out Antipater, who fled to his father-in-law Lysi- 
mdehus, in Thrace, and was not long after put to death by him. 


Epin^to great prosperity 
militutyNesources of the 
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PyrrlniB then withdrew to occupy his new possessions on the 
western coast, and fixed his residence at Ambracia. He soon 
became master .of Corcyra, and probably of Leucas ; and thus his 
kingdom looked towards Italy, in which he was destined soon to 
act so conspicuous a part. . - 

Meanwhile Demetrius Poliorcetes had been prevento^fi^m at 
once obeying the call of Alexander by his occupation with the 
siege of Athens. The city had fallen under the tyranny of a certain 
Lachares, whom, some call a demagogue, and others a creature of 
Cassander : he may have been both. The exiles whom he had 
driven out invited the aid of Demetrius; but the citizens in 
general, fearing his reseiltment for his former repulse, lield out 
against a long, blockade, till famine forced them ^to yield.* 
Demetrius forgave the past, and distributed corn to the famished 
people ; but he took precautions for the future by placing garri- 
sons in the porta: of Piraeus* and ‘Munychia, as well as on the hill 
of Museum (b.c. J?95). He then advanced into Macedonia; and, 
having procured the assassination of Alexander, he was saluted by 
the army as king (b.c. 294). He was already in possession of 
nearly all Greece, except Bceotia, iEtolia, and the ports on the 
western coast in the hands of Pyrrhus. The reign of Demetrius 
lasted seven years, and was one perpetual series of wars with his 
neighbours in Europe, and with, his rivals in Asia, For the 
greater part of this period he committed the government of Greece 
to his son, Antigonus Gonatas, who at last succeeded in founding 
a dynasty, which endured to the end of the Macedonian kingdom. 
In B.c. 292 Demetrius took Thebes, after an obstinate defence. 

In the following year (b.c. 291), the misfortune of Lysimachus, 
who, having crossed the Danube, had been compelled to surrender 
with his whole army to the Gcta 0 ,tgave Demetrius an opportunity 
to invade Thrace ; but he was recalled by a new revolt of Thebes, 
which was again taken in b.c. 290. During 'this campaign 
Pyrrhus invaded Thessaly, to make a diversion in favour of 
Thebes, but he was repulsed by Demetrius. At the same time 
the latter was engaged in war with the -dStolians. The confederacy 
of this rude people seemed now almost the sole refuge of Hellenic 

liberiy, while the rest of the Greeks were passive spectators of the 

• 

* Among the more ordinary inoidents of suffering, common to cities closely be- 
sieged, we are told of a father and son quarrelling for a dead mouse I 

+ Tliese were the gfeat and waiiike peoifle, apparently of Thracian origin, who 
were caUed Baciafta by the Romans, and gave their name to the province of Dacia. 
The king of the Getee behaved generously to Lysimachus, and soon released him. * 
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conflicts of the two northern monarchies. Each invaded the"^ other’s 
country, and each gained victories over the -other ; but, while the 
conflict was thus indecisive, the moral victory remained with 
Pyrrhus. His chivalrous generosity, and his kindness to his 
prison^s, won the hearts of the Madiflonians. Contrasting his frank 
simplfcitjj^, with the . ostentatious luxury and the tyrannical licence 
of Demetrius, they came to desire Pyrrhus for their king (b.c. 287). 

While Demetrius was thus engaged at home, his Asiatic posses- 
sions were divided between Ptolemy and Seleucus, who now formed 
a new coalition with Lysimachus and Pyrrhus to strip him of his 
dominions in Europe. While Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet into 
Greece, and Lysimachus advanced against Macedonia from the 
east, Pyrrlms entered it from the west, the army went over to him, 
and he was proclaimed king, dividing the kingdom at first with 
Lysimachus. Demetrius fled to Asia, where, after adventures 
which it is not worth while to follow, he was ccUnpelled to sur- 
render to Seleucus (b.o. 286). He was kept a close prisoner, 
though not otherwise ill-treaiied, till his death in b.c. 283. 

The arrangement between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus soon came 
to an end. The latter had destined the crown of Macedonia for 
himself, and, when Pyrrhus had reigned only seven months, he 
again invaded Macedonia. The fickle people again went over from 
the Epirot stranger, as they now choice to regard Pyrrhus, to the 
old comrade of Alexander. Pyrrhus was driven back into Epirus 
(b.c. 286), whence, after a few years’ reift, he undertook his me- 
morable expedition into Italy. Thus, in tlie year which several 
other events concur to mark as ah epoch ift history,^ wo find 
Greece for the first time brought into direct contact with Rome 
(b.c. 280). The celebrated campaigns of Pyrrhus in Italy and 
Sicily belong to the history of Rome (b.c. 280 — 275). After his 
return to Epirus lie made *a predatory war upon Antigonus 
Gonatas, whoin he expelled, and became once more king of 
Macedonia (b.c. 273). He now aimed at the conquest of Greece. 
Repulsed from Sparta he marched to Argos, to support one of the 
contending factions, which admitted him into the city. But the 
citadel, and aU the strong places, were held by the other party; 
and Pyrrhus was endeavouring to force his way back out of the 
place when a tile, hurled by a woman from a house-top, struck 
him on the nape of his neck, and he feS senseless from his horse. 
He was recognized and quickly despatched by the soldiers of 
Antigonus, who carried his head, to their masfw*. Antigonus 
showed great emotion on beholding itj and ordered the remains o£ 
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Pyrthufe to be interred with due honours. Thus fell this great 
and noble-minded soldier, like Abimelech at Thebez, by the hand 
of a woman, in the forty-sixth year of his age (b.c. 272). Had he 
lived in happier times, he might have devoted to the defence and 
establishment of freedom t)ie powers which were wasted ip wars 
without result. , 

The expulsion of Pyrrhus from Macedonia had left Lysimachus 
in possession of a magnificent kingdom, embracing nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, with Thrace and Macedonia ; but Antigonus 
Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, still held his ground in 
Greece by means of his powerful fleet, and many of the Greek 
cities maintained their Independence. Lysimachus reigned for 
five years and a half over these enlarged dominions (b.c. 286 — 
281); but he wai^ doomed to a violent death, like all the DiadOchi, 
except Ptolemy, who, however, contributed indirectly to the fate 
of Lysimachussi The two families were connected by various 
interiiiarriages. Ptolemy had been twice married; first, . to 
Eurydice, the daughter of Antipat^r, whom he had divorced in 
favour of her attendant, the beautiful Berenice.* Eurydice had 
borne him two sons, Ptolemy surnamed Ceraunus (i.e. Thunder- 
bolt^^ and Meleager, both of whom were excluded from the suc- 
cession, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, the of Berenice, was 
associated with his father in the kingdom (b.c. 285). This step, 
which was probably taken through the influence of Berenice, 
seems to have rested cm the principle, still a point of dispute 
in the East, that the children of a king, ‘fborn in the purple,” 
should take precedence of those born before his accession. 
Besides these sons, Ptolemy had, by Eurydice, a daughter Ly- 
sandra (who was married to Agathoclcs, the son of Lysimachus 
by his first wife), and, by Berenice, another daughter, Arsinoe, 
who was the second wife of Lysimachus himself. Such were 
the relations between the two families, when 'Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, enraged at his’ exclusion from the throne of Egypt, fled 
to Lysimachus. His kind reception appears to have brought to 
a head the jealousy of Arsinoe against Agathocles, both as the 
rival of her children and the husband of her step-sister.* Aga- 
thocles, who was now a man of mature age, had distinguished 
himself in many of his father’s campaigns, and was sure to be his 
successor, in which case Arsinoe, who had long been his declared 
enemy, might well fear, according to Macedonian precedents^ for 

* This name, si^pommon in^he Hellenistic royal families, is the^Macedoniah f^rm 
of the Greek Pherenice, which signifies hringiTig victory. 
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her own and her children’s ' lives. Lysimachus, induced by her to 
believe that his son was plotting against Jiis life, first treated 
Agathocles with insult, and then caused him to be poisoned. 
The resentment of his subjects only confirmed the king in the 
beMef^f a conspiracy, and his rage was^directed by Arsinoe against 
the broftfegrs and friends o£ the murdered Agathocles. Several of 
tlie Asiatic cities now broke out into open revolt; and Seleucus, to 
whom the wi^ of Agathocles had fled for refuge, seized the oppor- 
tunity of extending his power over Asia Minor. He crossed the 
Taurus at the head of a powerful army, and advanced to the plain 
of Corupedion in Phrygia, where Lysimachus, betrayed by ithe 
followers whom he had alienated, was" defeated and slain *(b.c. 
281). By his death Seleucus became master of the’whole empire 
of Alexander, except Egypt and its dependencies. Southern 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus. But he did not long enjoy his 
conquest ; he had crossed the Hellespont to take possession of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and was sacrificing nfiar Lysimachia, a 
city which Lysimachus had built on the neck of the Chersonese, 
when he w^as murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had taken 
under his protection as a rival to the king of Egypt, seven months 
after the death of Lysimachus (b.c. 280). 

The death of the last of Alexander’s own followers forms a 
natural resting-place in the history of the East, especially as the 
epoch is marked by other great events. But those events must be 
noticed, and glance must be cast forward on the settlement of 
the affairs of Greece, before Tve turn to the great rising power of 
the West. Ptolemy Ceraunus was at once recognized as king of 
Macedonia and Thrace. Antiochus Soter, 4he son of Seleucus, 
who had long since resigned to him the provinces of Upper Asia, 
was a thoroughly Asiatic sovereign, and cared nothing for power 
in Europe. After a brief war, for the purpose of avenging his 
father’s murder, and checking any designs which Ptolemy 
Ceraunus might have had on Asia, Antiochus made peace with 
Ptolemy, who, in his turn, had the prudence to effect a recon- 
ciliation with his brother, Ptolemy Philadelphus, resigning to’ 
him all -claims to the throne of Egypt. Thus, with the establish- 
ment of Ptolemy IL Philadelphus on the throne of Egypt, and 
of Antiochus 1. Soter on that of Asia, the history of the East 
becomes separate from that of Europe, till they are again brought 
into contact by the -ambition of Antiochus the Great. 

Returning to Macedonia, Ptolemy Ceraunus found a rival in 
Antigonus Gonatas, whose operations, however, T^ere confined to 
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Greece. Ptolemy’s sister, Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachus, 
had ^ taken up her abode, with her family, in the fortress of Cas- 
sandrea. Fearing, it would seem, that this position might give 
the king of Egypt a hold upon the country, Ptolemy made a 
treacherous offer of marriagp to his sister ; and, being admi^ted'^to 
the fort, killed her sons and banished -her to. Samothrj^oe. His 
crime was soon punished by an event, which requires us to take a 
glance beyond the northern boundaries of Macedonia^ 

Wc shall soon have occasion to speak mo^e fully of the great 
nation of the Qauls or Celts, who occupied, from very early' times, 
all the regions of Western Europe, beyond the Alps and the Rhine, 
and who gave their ‘name to the country of Gallia {France), Their 
early settlements jn Italy, and the great irruption in which they 
sacked Rome (b.c. 390), will be noticed in the next book. During 
the ensuing century, the tribes which were established in the great 
plain of Northerli Italy (Gallia Cisalpina) were constantly pressing 
on eastward round'^the head of the Adriatic; and these movements 
appear to have caused the irruptions of the Triballi and other 
Illyrian nations into Macedonia. About b.c. 308, a body of Gauls 
had reached the frontiers of Macedonia, and Cassander gave them 
settlements in Mount Orbclus. During the following years, new 
swarms arrived from Italy, and accumulated beyond the moun- 
tains of Scgirdus, Orbelus, and Scomius, through which they poured 
into Macedonia towards the close of b.c. 380. Ptolemy ventured 
to meet them in the fidd ; but the Macedonian phalanx was 
broken before the superior numbers, the savage war-cries, and the 
broadsword of the Gaol, like the Roman legions at Allia, and 
many a disciplined ^Crmy since. Ptolemy Ceraunus was killed in 
the battle, and his kingdom fell into complete anarchy. His 
brother Meleager, and Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, succes- 
sively failed in the attempt to establish themselves on the throne, 
which was at last offered by the army to Sosthenes, who had 
meanwhile succeeded in checking the invaders. Their main body 
, seems to have retired behind the mountains when satiated with 
plund^er ; but they returned in the following year, and inflicjpd on 
Sosthenes a defeat, which was soon followed by his death (b.c. 279). 
On this occasion, the Gauls pressed on as far as Delphi, to plunder 
the temple. The local tradition declared that Apollo defended his' 
sanctuary by miracles like those which had baffled the Persians 
two hundred years before;* but sober history must give the honour 
of the achievement to the Greeks. They assembled their forces, 

* Yol. I. pp. 420, 421. 
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under the Athenian Callippus, and routed the invaders, disordered 
by plunder and excess. Brennus,. the leader of the Gauls, was 
slain. The hordes that followed him retreated partly across the 
Haamus to the banks of the Danube ; part founded settlements 
; while another body passed on to the Hellespont and 
Propontte Of these, some crossed the Hellespont in search of 
plunder, while others were invited over from Byzantium by 
Nicomedes I,, king of Bithynia. These two hordes, reinforced 
by fresh swarms, overran the whole of Asia Minor within the 
Taurus, exacting tribute of its princes, while some bodies of them 
crossed the Taurus, and served in the armies of Syria and Egypt, 
Their ascendancy was checked by the growing power of the kings 
of Pergamus ; and at length, just half a century after their first 
entrance, Attains L inflicted on them a decisive defeat, and com- 
pelled them to settle within the limits of the district which was 
hencefbrth called Galatia* (b.c.* 230). Intermingling with the 
Hellenist population around them, they adopted Greek manners, 
but they preserved their own language, with their political organi- 
zation, They formed three tribes, bearing the thoroughly Gallic 
names of Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, each consisting of 
four clans, which the Greeks called Tetrachies. 

The anarchy of Macedonia ,jvas ended, shortly after the expul- 
sion of the Gauls, by the victory of Antigonus Gonatas^ over the 
other competitors for the throne (about b.c. 278). We know 
but little of his exact position up to this time. He had been 
appointed, as we have seen, by his father, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to the government of Greece, where ho had, held his ground 
amidst the contests for the throne of Macedonia, on the one hand, 
and the risings of the Greek cities, supported by the king of 
Egypt, on the other. His usual residence seems to have been at 
Demetrias, in Magnesia, and his chief strength lay in his close 
alliance with the JEtoliafis, whose power now reached eastward as 
far as Phocis. The extent of his hold upon Peloponnesus is very 
doubtful; but, as will be seen presently, that hold was greatly 
loosened, at the epoch of b.c. 280, by a new movement in assertion 
of Pari-hellQpic liberty. About the time when Ptolemy Ceraunus 
was contending for his newly usurped crown, with Antiochus on 
the one side, and Antigonus Gonatas oh the other, a confederacy 
of the Greek states appears to have been formed against the 
latter^ under the leadership of Sparta, and with the aid of Egyp- 

* It was also called Gallo-p^ieeciee and Grseco-Galatia, irom the mixture of Gatila 
and Greeks in its population, 
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tian monejr an^ ships. As a pretext for combining their forces, 
an Amphictyonic wa^. was declared against the .®tolians, the 
allies of Antigonus, on the old ground, the cultivation of the 
devoted plain of Oirrha. The mover in the enterprise was Areus, 
king of Sparta, who, with the money supplied to him from 
kept up a mercenary force, and imitated the pomp of thic Asiatic 
courts. It has been seen how disastrously former Amphictyonic 
wars had ended, nor was the present an exception. The allied 
army was utterly defeated and dispersed by the jEtolians, but the 
war was still maintained in a desultory manner by Areus. One 
gain from it appears to have been the expulsion of the Mace- 
donian garrisons from the ports of Athens. 

It was soon after the defeat of the allies, that Antigonus 
Gonatas obtained the Macedoni ^^^rone, and became the founder 
of a dynasty, and the /estqrer of tuc monarchy. After the brief 
interruption of favo or three years^ when he was expelled, as already 
related, by P}Trlii*is, he kept the crown till his death, in n.c. 239. 
The dynasty he founded lasted for seventy years after his death, 
numbering three generations and four kings. Macedonia became 
the umpire in the conflict between the contendimr Greek forces of 
Sparta and the Acheean and uEtolian leagues. Demetrius II., the 
son of Antigonus Gonatas (n.c. 239 — 229), carried on war with his 
dangerous neighbours, the -Etolians. His cousin and successor 
Antigonus Doson (b.c. 2^ — 220), supported the Achaean League, 
and gained the decisive battle of Scllasia over Cleoisienes, king of 
Sparta (b.c. 221). The long reign of Philip V., the son of 
Demetrius 11. (b.c. 220 — 178), witnessed the culminating power 
of this later Macedonian kingdom, and its humiliation in the 
conflict with Rome, to which it finally succumbed under his son 
Perseus, in b.c. 168. The last successor of Philip and Alexander, 
and the lineal descendant of the great Antigonus, was dragged in 
chains through the streets of Rome, to grace the triumph of 
-Emilius Paulus, and then thrown into a dungeon, but he ended 
h^ days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 

We shall have to return hereafter to the history of these later 
Macedonian kings, as well as to that of the Achaean League, 
and its two great heroes, - 

** Abatus, who awhile relumed the soul 
Of fondly lingering liberty in Greece ; 

And him, her darling as her latest hope, 

The gallant Philopoemen,^who to arms 
Turned the luxurious pomp he could not cure 
Or toiling in his farm, a simple, swain, 

Or, bold and skilful, thundering in the field. • 
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Meanwhile it is well to take a prospective glance at the causes 
and the issue of this last effort for freedom. During the war in 
which Pyrrhus lost his life, Antigonus Gonatas was at the head 
of an army in Peloponnesus, where he obtained complete ascen- 
(Tfltii^after the fall of Pyrrhus. Soine of tlie cities were held 
by his garrisons, and others by tyi*ants in his interest. Sparta, 
which he had aided against Pyrrhus, was soon at war with him 
again, in alliance with Athens and the king of Egyjt. The 
details of tliis war are very obscure. The* Spartan king Arens was 
killed in battle ; and Athens, after being nearly ruined by a long 
blockade, was forced to surrender to Antigonus, about b.c. 262, 
The Macedonian garrisons were replaced*m Piraeus and Munychia, 
but the city was declared free, and Antigonus, in his frequent 
visits to Athens, paid marked honour to her eminent philosophers, 
especially to Zeno. Sparta, now closely, dependent on Egypt, 
seemed to be the only Hellenic power capable of .vithstanding the 
Macedonian king, except the great confederacy of the iEtolians, 
who were his close allies. 

But an ancient state, which had remained hitherto almost 
isolated in the midst of Greece, was gradually rising up into new 
liA‘, io afford the country a last hope of liberty, and to give the 
world a brilliant example of the working of a federation. The 
Acluvau race, wlio, in the time celebrated by Horner^ had been 
(lojninant in Peloponnesus, had remained in political insignifi- 
cance since the great Dorian migration drove them up to the strip 
(d* land along the northern coast of the peninsula. Their twelve 
great cities* had been anciently united in a Paqacluean confedera- 
tion, which was chiefly, like the old Panionian confederacy in the 
same region, for religious objects. This league had been dis- 
solved by the policy of Philip and Alexander, who could not, 
however, destroy the bond between the cities. During the 
troubles that fbllowed the death of Lysimaclms (b.c. 280), four 
of these cities, Dyme, Patrm, Tribea, and Phara), formed a 
league to resist the Macedonian domination, which was afterwards ^ 
joined by all the Achsean towns, except Olenus and Helice. At 
first, however, they were reduced by Antigonus, with the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, and were occupied, like the rest, by his 
garrisons, or by the tyrants he set up'. The oppression of these 
rulers furnished a fresh motive for the renewal of the league after 
Antigonus had withdrawn ; and the king, residing at Pella, seems 
to have overlooked so insignificant a state. Thus left to itself, . 

♦ Afterwards reduced to ten by the destruction of two of them by an earthquake. 
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its growth was gradual, and it had time to mature its constitution 
before being exposed to serious conflicts. At first the league was 
presided over by a secretary {Grammateus)^ and two generals 
{Strateffi)y assisted by a council of ten Demiurgi. In the election 
of these officers, every citizen of the Achtean towns, abov^-^Sie 
age of thirty, had a vote, and the ultimate decision of all ques- 
tions of public policy rested with the general assembly of the 
citizens, #^ho met twice a year in a grove near ^gium. About 
B.c. 256, a more concentrated power was given to the government 
of the League by the election of a single Strategus. It now only 
wanted an able tod enterprising leader to become a truly great 
power; and such a leader came forward in the person of the 
young Aratus, a Sicyonian exile residing at Argos, whose father 
Clinias had been:, killed by Abantidas, the tyrant of Sicyon. 
When he had reached tis twentieth year, Aratus, at the head of 
a band of exil^, made himself* master of Sicyon, by a daring 
adventure in the night, expelled the reigning tyrant, and forth- 
with united the city to the Achaean League (b.c. 251). The acqui- 
sition of a city, so important by its power and position, was only 
less valuable to the League than the gain of such a leader. The 
very defects in the character of this remarkable man supplied 
special qualifications for the work he had now to do. Incapable 
of directing the movements of a pitched battle, and even wanting 
personal courage in the field, he was a daring and skilful leader of 
surprises and ambuscaded, and a most successful negOciator. But 
his intellectual culture was very imperfect, and his practical 
knowledge of politics in early life had been confined to the expe- 
rience of tyrannical oppression, and the bitterness and cunning 
which it engenders. Hence, when the growing power of the 
League might perhaps have afforded an opportunity to a Demos- 
thenes for realizing the old dreams of Panhellenic patriotism, 
Aratus was unequal to the occasion*: when hard pr&sed by Sparta 
and the iEtolians, he called in Antigonus Doson, and so once 
, more made a Macedonian the umpire of the liberties of Greece. 
But the time had probably gone by, when even a Demosthenes 
could have raised the country from its depressed state, aggravated 
as it was by the famine and pestilence that resulted from half a 
century of desultory warfare. Aratus was rightly judged by his 
countrjunen for what he had done, rather than for his faults 
and failures, when they paid divine honours to his memory. He 
died in b.c. 213, poisoned by the order of his former friend, 
V. of Macedon. Aratus of big own times, 
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down to B.c. 220, the year in which the History of Polyhius 
begins.* 

It was in b.c. 245 that Aratus was first elected as Strategus of 
the League, which had meanwhile been steadily consolidating 
itS^;^^ About this time the Achgeans formed an alliance with the 
Boeotians, the state which seemed besf able to check the growth 
of the rival iEtolian confederacy ; but the -dStolians fell upon the 
Boeotians, and crushed them before the Achaeans came to their 
aid ; and the old Boeotian confederacy, with its slight remnant of 
2 )ower, was absorbed into the ACtolian League. The loss was com- 
pensated by Aratus’s daring surprise of Corintlx^and its citadel, 
which Antigonus had carelessly entrusted to a, Stoic philosopher 
and a garrison of Syrian mercenaries. The former proved incom-t 
petent, the 'latter treacherous; and the loss of the Acrpcorinthus 
deprived Antigonus of the key to Peloponnesus. Aratu» followed 
up tliis entcrprize by the capture of Megaia; arri the Achaean 
League was joined successively by the smaller sties' of the Argolid 
peninsula, by all the chief Arcadian cities, including Megalopolis 
(b.c. 234) ; and finally by Argos (b.c. 228). These cities had up 
to this time been governed by tyrants, several of whom laid down 
their power voluntarily. On the other hand, Elis and some of the 
western cities of Arcadia joined the iEtolian League ; and thus 
Peloponnesus was divided between the two confederacies, with the 
exception of the southern part, where Messene remaino'S at first 
neutral, but ultimately joined the Achaean League ; and Sparta 
pursued the peculiar policy which remains to be described. In 
Northern Greece, the only states not embraced in the .dStolian 
League were Acarnania and Athens. The Acarnanians formed a - 
confederacy of their own, which was destined to play an important 
I)art in the war with Rome ; but at present they were still subject 
to Macedonia^ Athens, as we have seen, had been declared free 
by Antigonus (l.c. 256), who had, however, pulled down the long 
walls, and left his garrisons in Pirsaus and Munychia, which the 
Athenians and Aratus persuaded the Macedonian governor to 
withdraw (about b.c. 229). Tims Athens became an ally of the 

* The Memoirs of Aratus are lost. , This is a suitable occasion to mention the great 
uncertainty of this period of history, which, as Niebuhr remarks, has to bo unravelled 
from a hundred different sources. Our leading authority is the ‘ ‘ Philippic Histories ” 
of Justin, a work probably of the fourth or fifth century of our era, itself an epitome 
of the ** Philippic Histories” of Trogus Pompeius, a writer of the Augustaft agfi. 
The latter most valuable work, which* embraced a history -of the Macedonian 
monarchy, with such digressions into the stories of the old Asiatic empires as to 
give it the charactar of a univorsal hiatory, is entirely lost in its orlgizml tom* t ' 

1 2 
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Acheeans, though not an actual member of the League ; but she 
had almost lost all political weight in Greece ; and the thoughts 
of her citizens were chiefly occupied with her philosophical schools. 
That this rapid progress should have be^n made by the Acha 3 ans 
without the interference of Macedonia, can only be explain ‘:"‘hy 
the indolence into which Antigonus Gonatas sank during the latter 
part of his long reign, and the occupation found for his suc- 
cessor Demetrius by the JEtolians. On the other hand, Aratus 
was continually aided . by funds from the king of Egypt, Pto- 
lemy III., Euergetes. 

In this state^f affairs, the balance of Greek liberty was in tlic 
hands of Sparta;. but Sparta was in no condition to rise to the 
occasion. Her , rulers were the more loath to abandon the hope of 
recovering her supremacy, as they pursued it no longer in the old 
spirit of Dorian hardihood, but as the rivals of the newly founded 
monarchies. The gl)ld of Egypt had introduced a corrupting 
luxury, amidst which the old Dorian hatred of the Acha3ans and 
the Arcadians grew more intense. *A brief hope of better things 
was held out by the accession of the Proclid king, Agis IV., whoso 
patriotism aimed at once at a revival of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, and an alliance with the Acluean League. Like Cleomenes, 
who renewed his attempts at reform, Agis was a young man full 
of generous enthusiasm, and Plutarch has most fitly compared 
them with the Gracchi. Ascending the throne at the age of 
twenty (b.g. 244), Agio found the number of Spartan citizens 
reduced to seven hundred, of whom not more than one hundred 
possessed property. Members of the royal and ^noble families 
went abroad to serve as mercenaries, and returned laden with the 
wealth, and corrui)ted by the vices of the East. The influence of 
such men, headed by the other king, Leonidas II., formed an 
insurmountable obstacle to the plans of Agis for restoring Sparta 
to her ancient glories ; and the partial success df his measures, 
which we cannot stay to describe, only provoked a more violent 
opposition, to which he fell a victim, with his near relatives (b.c. 
240). But he found a follower, at first more fortunate, in the son 
of the very rival who had foiled him, the Eurysthenid king, 
Cleomenes III., who married the Widow of Agis, and succeeded 
his father Leonidas in h.c. 236: Cleomenes, however, in his 
zeal to revive the martial spirit of Sparta, viewed the AchaBan 
confederacy, not, like Agis, as a pattern and an ally, but as a rival. 
He made war upon the Achaeans for the possession of Orchomenus, 
Tegea, and Mantinea, with such success as to obtain the power to 
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cany out his reforms at home. He put to death the Ephors who 
were at the head of the opposite party, and carried out the reforms 
of Agis, and others of his own. Taking the field again as the head 
of a. renovated and united state, he gained new successes against 
who now called in the aid of Ajtitigonus Doson (b.c. 223). 
The war had now lasted five years. For two years more Cleomenes 
lield put against the united forces of the Macedonians and Achmans, 
till he was defeated, and his army utterly destroyed, at Sellasia, in 
Laconia (b.c. 221). Cleomenes found refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy 
Euergetes ; but he was imprisoned by his successor, Ptolemy IV., 
Philoj^tor. Escaping from prison, he made one last attempt to 
rouse his countrymen against their new mflster.; and, when he found 
them siibrjissive to the yoke, he died by liis own hand. Greece was, 
however, saved from the domination of Antigonus Doson by his 
recal home to meet an invasion of the Illyrians, followed shortly by 
his death in the same year as that of Cleomenes (w.c. 220). 

Meanwhile the ACtolian League had been steadily gaining ground 
during the war between Cleomenes and the Achjeans. On the 
death of Antigonus and the accession of Pbili]) V., who was only 
seventeen years old, the -3Ctolians made an attack ui)on Messenia, 
and inflicted a comi)lete defeat on Aratus and the whole force of 
Acha3a. Aratus once more sought aid from Macedonia; Philip 
entered into a close alliance with the Achoeans, and Aratus became 
his most trusted friend and counsellor. The Social War” 
between the JEtolian and Achaean Leagifcs, the latter being aided 
by Philip, lasted about three years (n.c. 220 — 217). Its chief 
residt was a great accession of power and reputation to Philip by 
his repeated victories over the ADtolians, followed by a marked 
deterioration in his own character. The news of Hannibal’s first 
victories in Italy tempted him to seek new laurels on the same 
field. With this view, he made peace with the AEtoliaus, and 
presently afterwards concluded an alliance witli the Carthaginians 
(b.c. 216). His first unsuccessful attempts against the Eomans 
in Illyria were accompanied by arbitrary proceedings in Greece ; 
and it was for his remonstrances against these acts that Aratus 
was removed by poison (b.c. 213). The Eomans now appear 
upon the scene as the allies of the A5tolians (b.c. 211), while 
Aratus found a worthy, and in som(5 points a nobler successor, 
in Philopcemen, by whose victories over Sparta the power of 
the Acheean League was extenc^ed throughout Peloponnesus. How 
the advantages thus gained were lost, and how Greece was 
finally constituted a Homan province under the name of Achaia 
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(b.o. 146), will be related among tbe other conquests of the 
republic. 

This summary of the history of Greece during the period of the 
Macedonian supremacy would be very incomplete without some 
notice of that important section of the Hellenig race, whkifwas 
settled in Italy and Sicily. The affairs of the Italian Greeks gaffe 
occasion to those enterprizes of the Epirot kings, which brought 
theui into collision with the Romans; and the history of Sicily. is 
embellished by the romantic adventures of Agathocles. The cities 
of Magna Gra3cia, severed from the objects of interest which 
absorbed the attention of the mother country, found it difficult to 
hold their own against tile aggressions of their Italian neighbours, 
the Lucanians^, Bruttians, and Messapians ; and the , expeditions 
which the two Dionysii imdertook in Italy weakened these cities 
instead of assisting them. Tarentum was especially hard pressed 
by the Messapians; and it was "in an expedition to its aid that 
the Spartan king ArchidamitlS, son of Agesilaus, lost his life, 
about the time of the battle of Chferonea (b.c. 338). The Epirot 
king Alexander, the brother of 0]ym2)ias, next undertook an 
expedition to the aid of the Tarentincs, in which, after some 
successes, he was assassinated (b.c. 331). Fifty years passed 
before the same enterprize was renewed *by Pyrrhus, in the manner 
which is to be more fully related in a future chapter. 

Meanwhile, the like distresses of Croton, causing it to seek aid 
from Syracuse, gave oc6asion for the first appearance of the cele- 
brated Agathocles, an adventurer rarely equalled in the history 
of the world for unbounded daring, fertility in resource, and utter 
want of principle. His name breaks the silence of nearly twenty 
years, in which the affairs of Syracuse arc shrouded after the 
death of Timoleon, in b.c. 336. We only know that in this 
interval the popular constitution had been overthrown and an 
oligarchy of 600 set up, under Sosistratus and other leaders, about 
the time when an expedition was undertaken to aid the Croto- 
niates against the Bruttians (probably about b.c. 320). In this 
expedition, the popular voice assigned the highest place of merit 
to Agathocles, who had recently risen from the obscure station of 
a potter. He was the son of Carcinus, a Rhegian exile, who had 
settled at Thenna, in the Carthaginian part of Sicily. His birth 
is surrounded Ify that halo of legend whieh is so often reflected 
on to the cradle of great men froim their subsequent exploits ; such 
as that his father, having dreamed ttiat he would be a cause of 
evil to Sicily, would have exposed the infant, but he was saved by 
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Ins mother, and secreted till his seventh year, when his father had 
long* repented of his supposed murder. At eighteen years of age, 
he was settled at Syracuse, following his father’s humble occupa- 
tion of a potter. He became equally conspicuous for his profligate 
and for his tall and handsome form, his vast strength, his 
^courage in military service, and his fluency of speech. A wealthy 
citizen named Damas took notice of him, supplied him *with 
money, and gave him the opportunity of distinguishing himself in 
a subordinate command against the Agngentines ; and, when 
Damas died, Agathocles succeeded to his wealth and influence by 
marriage with his widow. In the expedition to Croton, Aga** 
thocles served as an officer under his brother Antander, who was 
one of the generals ; and when the oligarchical leaders withheld 
from him the prize of valour, he charged them openly with aspii*- 
ing to set up a tyranny. Not succeeding in effecting a revolution, 
he left Syracuse, and levied a band of mercenaries in Italy, whom 
he employed sometimes in attaching the Gre5k cities, sometimes 
in aiding them against their enemies. After making two unsuc- 
cessful assaults on Syracuse, he took the neighbouring city of 
Leontini, and was established there when a revolution in Syracuse 
led to his recal. In the war which ensued with tlie oligarchical 
exiles, who were assisted by the people of Gela and by the Cartha- 
ginians, Agathocles was the mainstay of the city ; but the suspi- 
cion of his designs was so strong that he was drived out of the 
city, and a* plot for his assassination was only frustrated by his 
departing in the disguise of a beggar. He appears to have found 
refuge with the Carthaginians, by whose aid the oligarchical govern- 
ment was restored soon afterwards at Syracuse. Agathocles, burn- 
ing with hatred towards the citizens who had expelled him, was 
received back into the city through the mediation of Hamilcar. He 
took an oath to support the government, and to respect the rights 
of all classed of the citizens, and to keep peace with Carthage ; 
and he was forthwith appointed as general. Scarcely was this 
done, when Agathocles, in collusion with Hamilcar, collected a 
large force of mercenaries, and let them loose to slay and plunder 
the senate and their wealthy supporters. For two days, Syracuse 
presented the appearanefe of a city taken by storm; and the 
massacre of 4000 citizens was followed by the banishment of 6000 
more. Agathocles then presented himself to an assembly of the 
people — consisting doubtless^ of his own soldiers and the rabble 
who had joined them in their late savage deeds — congratulated 
them on the recovery of their liberty by the extirpation' of the* 
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aristocrats ; and by offering to lay down his command he obtained 
his appointment as ‘^‘Autocrat,” or sole ruler with unlimited 
powers. Thus did Syracuse succumb to a usurpation far worse 
than that of the Dionysii (b.c. 317). 

But Agathocles answered, not to the type of the self-indijjg5nt 
tyrant, but to that of the military despot— a type less contemptible^ 
but -more odious than the other, and doubly dangerous, not only 
from the power and aggressive policy of such princes, but from the 
readiness of men to reiyard their success with admiration — nay 
more, to render to them respect, if they appear to make any good 
use of the jiower seized by peijury and bloodshed. Once firmly 
seated on his usurped throne, Agathocles proclaimed that he 
would govern for the good of the people; and his generous 
courtesy proved that his atrocities had been committed,' not from 
the impulse of a cruel nature — they had not even that wretched 
excuse — but in the pursuit of a, deliberate policy. That policy 
was to found an imperial powe^, in Sicily, alike over the Greek 
cities and the parts now subject to* Carthage; and, had Sicily 
possessed a leader with the spirit of Hellenic patriotism,' the 
liberty lost in Greece might have flourished on her soil. 

After various and rapid successes, Agathocles attempted the re- 
duction of the two cities where the Syracusan exiles were chiefly 
harboured, Messana and Agrigentum. He was repulsed from the 
former, wltile the latter prepared for a vigorous defence, and 
invited Acrotatus, the soq of Areus, from Sparta as a leader. But 
the young prince brought nothing with him but the airs of Asiatic 
royalty which he had learned from his father ; and his murder of 
Sosistratus provoked an insurrection, in which lie only saved his 
life by flight. The Agrigentines were glad to conclude a peace by 
the mediation of the Carthaginians, and Agathocles was recog- 
nised as the leader of the Greek cities, which were declared free, 
except Himera, Selinus, and Heraclea : these remained subject to 
Carthage. With his accustomed perfidy, Agathocles set to work 
to subdue the cities which had thus become his allies. Having 
compelled Messana to accept his terms, and to drive out the exiles, 
he laid siege to Agrigentum. 

The Carthaginians, alarmed at the growth of his power, sent a 
fleet to the defence of the city, an act which involved them in 
open war with Agathocles. He ravaged their territory, and per- 
petrated another atrocious massacre of the citizens of Gela, whom 
ho supposed to be ready to revolt; but the Carthaginians were 
strongly reinforced from home, and Hamilcar defeated Agathocles 
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in the great battle of Himera (b.c. 310), the same place at which 
Gelo had defeated and slain another Hamilcar, a hundred and 
seventy years before.* The Greek cities in general welcomed the 
Carthagiiy^jns as deliverers, and Agathocles was besieged in 
Sy?J!»Jjse. He now set the daring exp^mple, afterwards followed 
by Scipio, of carrying the war into Africa, first providing for the 
safety of his rule at home by another massacre of 1600 wealthy 
citizens, whose goods supplied him with funds for the expedition. 
His voyage, which was signalized by a 6olar eclipse, lasted six 
days and nights ; and ho just succeeded in distancing the Car- 
thaginian squadron which, had allowed him to escape from 
Syracuse, as he reached the coast of Africa. 

Landing at the Stone Quarries,” some days’ march east of 
Carthage, t Agathocles burnt his ships as a solemn offering to 
Demeter and Persephone, and advanced through the rich territory 
of Carthage, which liad never yet been tfoddeif by an enemy. 
The unwallcd cities offered no resistaiice to his progress, and the 
exuberant products of the corn-fields, the vineyards, the olive- 
yards,* and the orchards kept liis army in luxurious abundance. 
At length he reached Tunes at the bottom of tlie Cartha- 

ginian Gulf ; and here, liaving stormed the city, he fortified his 
camp at the distance of little more thafi ten miles from Carthage. 
The intelligence *of his advance had preceded the n^ws of his 
landing, which had been sent from the fleet ; but the first con- 
sternation at’Carthage was changed into4he assurance of victory, 
when they heard that Agathocles had left Sicily as a fugitive, 
and had cut off his own escape. The vastly si^crior army which 
went out to meet him carried 20,000 handcuffs, a sort of provision 
which has ever jn-oved ominous to those who liave niade it, from 
the time of Xerxes to that of the Invincible Armada. Tlie com- 
mand was entrusted to Hanno and Bomilcar, two leaders of the 
opposite factions which divided the Carthaginian state. Their 
rivalry, which was expected to act as a salutary mutual check, 
proved fatal. Bomilcar, who commanded the left wing, held 
back, while Hanno, on the riglrt, made a vigorous attack. At tlic 
moment when the Greeks began to give ground, Hanno was killed, 
and his fall gave Bomilcar an excuse for ordering a retreat, 
which ended in the defeat of the entire army. While the Car- 
thaginians endeavoured to propitiate the gods by sacrificing two 

* See Vol. I. p. 433. 

t Tlie data are insufficient to identify the places. The spot where Agathocles lauded 
seonTs to have been on the western side of the tongue of land terminating in Cape Bon. 
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hundred children of their best families with the horrid rites of 
Moloch (whom the -Greeks and Romans identified with their 
Croons and Saturn), Agatliocles advanced from his fortified post 
at Tunes to the conquest of the cities on the eastern shore of the 
Carthaginian territory, thejnodern Regency of Tunis. The jefJlous 
policy of Carthage had secured her dependencies by no bond of 
mutual attachment; and their rapid submission, to the number 
of 200, proved the instability of her empire. 

The enterprise of Agatliocles had, however, failed to draw back 
the Carthaginians from Syracuse. Hamilcar pressed the siege, 
and showed the prow-ornaments of .the ships of Agatliocles as 
signs of his destruction.* The city was almost in despair, when 
the truth was -Jearned by the amval of - a messenger /rom Aga- 
thocles, and Hamilcar raised the siege, sending otF a part of his 
forces to Africa. Some months later, he returned to Syracuse at 
the head of 100,000 men, while his fleet blockaded the harbour. 
He attempted to hasten the operations by the very same manoeuvre, 
in which Demosthenes had failed a century before, a night sur- 
prise of the heights of Epipolae, which were now included in the 
line of fortifications. The assault utterly miscarried, and Hamilcar 
was taken prisoner; thus fulfilling, in a cross sense, the prediction 
of a soothsayer, that he shbuld sup that night in Syracuse. That 
supper w^s his last. He was put to death with the most cruel 
tortures, and his head was sent over to Africa. . But his fall, 
instead of restoring the* supremacy of Agathocles ih Sicily, gave 
the Greeks new hopes of freedom under the leadership of Agri- 
gentum; and Syracuse remained blockaded by the Carthaginian 
fleet (b.c. 309). 

The new* of Hamilcar’s death found Agathocles posted at 
Tunes, while the Carthaginians were encamped between him and 
their city; and he hastened to display the head of Hamilcar 
before their eyes. But in this moment of triumph, the murder 
of an oflScer by his son Arcliagathus, in a drunken brawl, caused 
a mutiny in his camp. The piteous appeals of Agathocles not only 
brought back his soldiers to •bedifence, but evoked a new outburst 
of devotion, amidst which he led them on to a successful attack on 
the Punic camp ; and this was followed up by another victory over 
a Carthaginian force in the interior of the country (b.o. 308). 

Still his force was ins^cient for th§ reduction of Carthage 
herself ; and he invited aia from Ophelias, the governor of Cyrene, 
who had delivered that city from the incursion of an adventurer 
named Thimbron, after Alexander’s death, and had reduced it 
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beneath the government of Ptolemy I. Enticed by the promise 
of the sovereignty of Carthage when it should be subdued, 
Ophelias collected a body of 10,000 colonists from all parts 
^f Greece, and, with the like number of infantry, 600 cavalry, 
and 100 war-chariots, he performed, a difficult march of two 
months along the sandy shores of the Syrtes, to join AgathQcles. 
His arrival seems at once to have inspired Agathocles with the 
hope of securing the aid of his forces, and getting rid of their 
commander and his claims. In an assembly of his own soldiers, 
he accused Opliellas of a plot against his life. The victim was 
despatched upon the spot, and his soldiers were cajoled or intimi- 
dated into submission.* While this tragedy \’P’as acting, Carthage 
was in a, state of civil war, through an attempt of Bomilcar to 
complete his treasonable designs. The plot was defeated, and 
Bomilcar was put to deatli with tortures ; but the opportunity was 
lost of attacking Agathocles during the confusion which followed 
the murder of Ophelias (b.c. 307). 

With his forces thus increased, Agathocles subdued the old 
Phoenician settlements along the shore westward of Carthage, 
Utica, Hippo, and Hippagreta, the last within a few miles of 
Carthage, which was thus environed on both sides. It seemed 
that he might safely return to Sicilf, where his affairs made no 
l)rogress, though he had recently assumed the title 9f its king, 
lie crossed over with 2000 men, leaving his son Ai’chagathus to 
eoinmand in Africa, and landed at Selinus. His presence and 
activity at once turned the tide of events. Though Dinocrates, 
the leader of the Syracusan exiles, kept the field against him, the 
Agrigeiitincs were twice defeated, and several cities were taken ; 
when Agathocles was recalled to Africa by disastrous news. His 
son had been twice defeated by the Carthaginians, and was now 
blockaded in the camp at Tunes ; the army was mutinous through 
want of supplies and pay, and the Libyan allies, as well as the 
cities called Libyphoenician, from the mixed race that peopled 
them, had faljen off at the first appearance of bad fortune. Aga- 
thocles saw no chance but th4 desperate one of a battle, though 
his forces were far inferior to the enemy, who refused to leave 
their entrenchments. The failure of his attack on the camp was 
followed by scenes as strange as have ever occupied the night after 
a battle. The Carthaginians were^ngaged in sacrificing the 
comeliest of their prisoners as a thank-offering to their gods, 
when the fire kindled for this hideous purpose spread a conflagra- 
tion through the whole camp, and the army dispersed in terror. 
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But Agathocles was in no condition to profit by the accident. 
Despairing of holding* his position in Africa, and unable to carry 
off his army for want of vessels, he was stepping on board a ship 
to make a secret escape, when he was arrested by the order of 
his son Archagathus, and put in chains. Even then his fortune 
did not fail him. On an alarm that the enemy were coming to 
attack the camp, Agathocles was hastily brought out by his guards 
to give his advice. The sight of their leader in his fetters recalled 
the devotion of his soldiers, who loudly demanded his release. 
Agathocles used his liberty to steal away in a skiff, which bore 
him safe tlirough a November storm to Sicily. His two sons were 
sacrificed to the fury of the deserted army, who purchased their 
personal safety by the surrender of all their conquests ( 14 . 0 . 305). 

It is one of the most marvellous features in the romantic story 
of Agathocles, that, after a catastroidie like this, he survived to 
renew his cruelties and victories in Sicily, and died in possession 
of his sovereignty. A peace with Carthage, and a victory over 
Dinocrates, who has been suspected of treachery, were followed 
by the restoration of Agatliocles to tlie despotism of Syracuse, 
in conjunction with Dinocrates (b.c. 301). He recovered much 
of his empire in Sicily ; carried on successful wars in tlie Lipari 
Isles, Italy, and Oorcyra, where he gained a great naval victory 
over Cassajider ; formed alliances with Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
witli Pyn’hus, to whom he gave his daughter in marriage ; and at 
the age of 72, he was planning a new expedition against Carthage. 
His proclamation of his favourite son, Agathocles, as his successor, 
was the signal for the rebellion of his grandson, Archagathus, who 
treacherously poisoned his uncle, and, according to one form of the 
story, his grandfather also. At all events, Agathocles fell sick, 
and had only time to send off his wife and young children to Alex- 
andria, when he died (b.c. 289). "We might be surprized to hear 
that his deathbed was surrounded by a circle of mourning friends, 
were we not told that, in common with others of the greatest 
scourges of mankind, he possessed the art of fascinating his asso- 
ciates and victims by a genial frankness of manner. His career, 
rightly studied, forms one of the most instructive episodes in the 
history of despotism. His extinction of his country’s liberties is a 
warning of what may always be done by an unscrupulous adven- 
turer, wielding the engine of a mercenary soldiery, against a peoj)lc 
that has lost the power of maintaining its liberties. His wonderful 
fortune, — to use the unmeaning language by which short-sighted 
men conceal from themselves the true causes of events — is “an 
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example of the extent to which the supreme moral government of 
the world grants success for a while to energetic wickedness, for 
tlie accomplishment of ends not seen as yet. The wonderful 
success of his African expedition, and its disastrous result, proved 
^hat the conquest of the great Semitic republic of Carthage was 
reserved for. another power than the Crreeks, and that the force of 
tlie Hellenic race had reached its limit towards the West. ’ The 
death of Agathocles closes the history of the Grecian states in 
Sicily. While Syracuse and the other cities fell under the rule of 
successive despots, and were torn by intestine factions, they were 
only saved from Carthage by foreign aid. Campaigns against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily formed an episode of two years and a half 
in the Italian war of Pyrrlius (b.c. 278 to b.c. 27G). 

On hi^ departure, the government of Syracuse fell into the 
liands of Hiero II., who claimed descent from Gelo, tlie founder 
of the ancient dynasty (b.c. 275). His war with the Mamertines 
of Messana (b.c. 270) wais the cause of calling in the Romans, 
who, in the long and fierco conflict of the first Punic War (b.c. 
204 to B.c. 241) wrested the northern and western parts of the 
island from Carthage, while they left Hiero to govern the south- 
east and Syracuse, with a wisdom and mildness wliich surpassed 
the magnificence of his great namesake, till his death at the age 
of 92 (b.c. 210): The rash boy, Hieronymus, who succeeded him 
at the age of fifteen, abandoned his graiidfiither’s lon^ fidelity to 
Rome; paying the penalty in his own speedy assassination (b.c. 
215), and involving Syracuse in the celebrated siege, which ended 
in its capture by Marcellus, and the reduction of Sicily to a Roman 
province (b.c. 212). The details of these events belong to the 
history of Rome. 

There still remain certain outlying members of the Hellenic 
race whose subsequent destiny it would be interesting to trace ; 
but, with one*exception, none of them have any important bearing 
on the general history of the wwld. That exception is the Pho- 
ciean colony of Massalia {MarseiUes)^ with its de 2 )endencies on the 
coasts of Gaul and Spain.* .Maintaining its ground against the 
jealousy and hostility of the Carthaginians and the Tyrrhenians, 
this great commercial city diffused the civilization which the 
Romans found already distinguishing the Province” from the 
rest of Gaul. The Massaliots preserved their municipal inde- 
pendence and their Hellenic institutictis by an alliance with Rome ; 
and the city became a great seat of Greek learning. 

* Soe Vol. I. p. 365. 
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The loss of liberty produces a more rapid effect on literature 
than on art; unless we should rather say that the decline of 
original vigour in the former is a symptom of the decay of that 
manly energy by which freedom itself is maintained. Art, on the 
other hand, can long survive the benumbing influence of despotism,^ 
and may even seem to gain new energy by its patronage. It was 
under sucli patronage that painting was perfected by Apelles, and 
the art of statuary in bronze by Lysippus, both the favourite 
artists of Alexander. 

As for literature, it seems scarcely in the nature of things, that 
the supreme excellence of the three great Attic tragedians should 
have been continued through a second generation, even had the 
same stimulus continued, of the Athenians flocking to keep the 
festivals of Dionysiis in all the conscious pride of liberty. They 
had, indeed, elegant imitators in such poets as Agathon, the friend 
of Euripides, I^phon,* the son of Sophocles, and the younger 
Sophocles, his grandson; and tragedies continued to be written 
long after the true dramatic spirit had evaporated. 

Still more needful was “ freedom’s caller air ” to such comedies 
as those of Aristophanes, which were always regarded by a party 
at Athens as a dangerous licence. Repeated attempts were made 
to check the freedom of the Old Comedy, which received fatal 
blows from the aristocratic revolution of b.c. 411; and the eleva- 
tioit*bf the*^ Thirty T}Tants. Some of the later plays of Aristo- 
phanes himself belong tathe Middle Comedy — so called because 
it is regarded as a transition from the Old Comedy to the New — a 
form in which such satire as was still indulged in was levelled less 
at individuals than at classes, manners, opinions, and fashions in 
literature and philosophy ; while the satiric spirit itself gradually 
merged into mere burlesque, the favourite subjects of which were 
taken from mythology. The part of the chorus was, at the same 
time, greatly restricted, and at last dispensed whh altogether. 
The slight interest which now belongs to the Middle Comedy, and 
the paucity of its fragments, form a strange contrast to the fertility 
of its writers. Athenseus tells us that he had read 800 plays of 
the Middle Comedy ; and of its two chief poets, Antiphanes (b.o. 
404 — 330) is said to have written as fliany dramas . as there aro 
days in the year, and Alexft (b.c. 394 — 288) no less than two- 
hundred and forty-flve. 

The great age of the litter poet brings him far within the 
period of the New Comedy, which arose at Athens about the 
beginning of the Macedonian supremacy. The personal and 
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political satire of the Old Comedy had not only become dange- 
rous, but its spirit had died out with the loss of political freedom. 
The interest once inspired by politics was thrown back into the 
^ sphere of domestic life; and the vicissitudes of fortune, caused 
protracted wars, created many a romance within the circle of 
a family. The comic poet, no longer assuming to be the censor 
of the state and her great men, but making the amusement 
of the audience his one object, chose his subjects from the 
manners and intrigues of ordinary socuity and domestic life. 
The founder of this style was Philemon, a native of Soli in 
Cilicia, who was born about b.c. 360, and lived nearly a hundred 
years. He began to exhibit at Athens -about, b.c. 330, and was 
the author of ninety-seven plays. Still more celebrated, though 
less successful in the dramatic contests, — for he won only eight 
prizes with more than one hundred pls^ys — is Menander of 
Athens, whose polished wit seem& to have too fiiuch of gentle 
elegance for the taste of his contemporaries. *The extant frag- 
ments are altogether inadequate to give us an idea of the plots 
and spirit of Menander’s comedies; but they are full of those 
clever and pointed maxims,* suited for quotation, which abound 
in all the Greek dramatic poetrJ^ In these Gnomic passages wo 
see the influence of Epicurus and Theophrastus, with both of 
whom Menander •lived in close intimacy. He was himself a 
thorough Epicurean, not only in the principles of the school, but 
in the habits into which it s^n degenerated. The New Comedy 
was imitated by Plautus and Terence among the Romans,, and 
their plays have transmitted its form, with much of its spirit, to 
the stage of modern Europe. Terence especially aimed at repro- 
ducing the elegant wit of Menander, with a degree of success 
attested by his lasting popularity, and yet far inferior to his 
original, t 

In prose liter&ture, the chief works of the age are those of the 
Attic orators and philosophers. We have already seen how, out 
of the early schools of philosophy, there arose a class of teachers 
who, without abandoning the higher fields of speculation, made it 
their business to train the youth of Athens in those practical arts 
of rhetoric and dialectics Vhich were required for the public 
assembly and the courts of law. The* Sophists may therefore be 

* Called by the Greeks yvufuuf sentiments. 

+ The epithet applied by Csesar to Terence — 0 dimidiate Menandet — unquestion- 
ably implies this inferiority, tftough its primary reference is no doubt to Terence's 
practice of combining two plays of Menander’s into one. 
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regarded as, in a sense, tlie parents both philosophy and 
rhetoric ; but the deqiand for the latter, as an art, threatened to 
draw off attention from the former, when Socrates arose to teach 
philosophy in a new spirit. The fruit of the rhetorical teaching 
of the Soiiliists, but still more of the free institutions of Athens, 
was seen in the long line of orators, from Pericles, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, to Demosthenes and his contemporaries. Ten of 
tliesc Attic Oiiators were selected as the worthiest by the Alex- 
andrian critics, who have handed down to us some of their orations. 
They arc Antiphon and Andocides, whom we have met with in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian War; Lysias, the greatest master 
of the pure Attic style ; ‘Tsa3us and Isocrates, who were especially 
distinguished as i)rofessors of rhetoric ; Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
and their contemporaries, Lycurgus, Hyjierides, and Dinarchus. 
The discussion of tlieir, literary merits and their cxiant works must 
be left to the specialliistories of literature. . 

Still less does ‘“tlic vast field of the history of pliilosoifiiy fall 
within our province. It must suffice to indicate the celebrated 
schools, which arose out of the teaching of Socrates, the great 
master wlio first se 2 ')arated i>liilosoi)hy from the rlietorical and 
dialectic lectures of the Sophists. The four great schools were 
tlie Academic^ founded by Plato ; the Periputetk^ by Aristotle ; 
the Utok^ by Zeno ; the Epkiaxanj by Epicurus. While the 
teaching ’*of all four embraced questions both of etliics and 
philosoi)hy, — the latter pterin composing every branch of human 
knowledge, — the two former sects were chiefly distinguished by 
their intellectual, the two latter by their moral teaching. And, in 
both cases, the leading points jof difference may be traced more or 
less in all later systems : every school of philosophy leans either 
to the idealism of Plato or the analytic method of Aristotle: every 
system of ethics partakes largely of the Stoic self-sacrifice or the 
• Epicurean quest of tlie highest pleasure as the chiefest good. 
Among the minor sects, which sprang from the school of 
Socrates, tlie two most celebrated were those which may be re- 
garded as the extreme developments of the principles of Epicu- 
reanism and Stoicism, though anterior to -them in their founda- 
tion, — the Cyrenaic school of Aristippus, who placed the source of 
happiness In the gratificatito of the senses ; and the Cyiiic school 
of Antisthenes, who taught his disciples to desjfise not only the 
indulgences but the decencies of life. Wo have already had to 
speak of the most famous member of this school, Diogenes of 
Sinope. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 


ITALY AND ITS PRIMITIVE* POPULATIONS. 


* * ItaliAi too, Italia I looking on thee, 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, * 

To the last ^alo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pageji : 

Thou wert the throne and gra?e of empiref^; still 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill. 

Flows from the eternal source of Rome’s imperial hill.” — Btrok. 


ROME AND HER EMPIRE — ITS RELATION TO ITALY — DESCRIPTION OF THE PENINSULA — THE 
ALPS AND APENNINES— COMPARISON WITH, GREECE— NATURAL, qiftTY OF ITALY— ITS 
PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS — ITS THREE CHIEF STOCifS — THE lAPYOIAN RACE — THE 
ITALIAN RACE — ITS TWO DIVISIONS, LATIN AND SABELLIAN — THE ETRUSCANS — THEIR 
COUNTRY— THEIR ORIGIN— TYRRHENIANS AND RASENNA— THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE 
THEIR EARLY POWER BY LAND AND SEA— RELATIONS TO GREECE AND CARTHAGE— 
THEIR DECLINE AND CONQUEST BY THE ROMANS— THE ETRUSCAN CONFEDERACY— 
THEIR RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS — ETRUSCAN ART iND SCIENCE — ARCHITECTURE — 
SEPULCHRES— STATUARY AND METAL- WORK — PAINTINGS — DOMESTIC LIFE— SCIENCE, 
BORROWED BY THE ROMANS. 

The power which was destined at length to raise an universal 
empire on the ruins of the eastern monarchies, of the free States of 
Greece, and of^the commercial oligarchy of Carthage, combined in 
itself the strongest points of the systems fliat it superseded. • A 
material force, if not so vast, yet truly greater than that wielded 
by any oriental despot, was regulated iy political principles, of 
which a regard for law was the most Conspicuous, and all was 
consolidated by the mighty bond of an aristocratic government 
based on a patriarchal foundation. If the Hellenic republics were 
fitted to give therfreest scope to personal and political liberty, the 
polity of Rome was an instrument specially adapted to achieve 
imperial power abroad by subordinating individual freedom to the 
concentrated action of the state. •This mighty power was purchased 
at the price of an internal struggle, which, when it had once 
broken out, became perpetual,^ between the privileges of the ruling 
class, often abused to the most selfish eifds; and the claims of the 
lower orders to personal freedom and political power. Just when 
the conquest of the countries which form the seat of ancient civili- 
zation — the countries lying round the basin of the Mediterranean 
— was completed, this internal conflict was brought to its crisis by 
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the utter corruption of the state through the plunder of the world. 
Under a single ruler the government of the empire was consoli- 
dated, from the borders of Caledonia and the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube to the Libyan Desert and the cataracts of the Nile : 
and the barbarian tribes, that had long been pressing down from 
regions as yet beyond the pale of civilization, were kept at bay, 
tiU the work of diffusing Christianity throughout the Roman 
world was completed. Then the empire and classic paganism 
fell together; and the deluge of nations that overflowed them 
settled down into the new order of the modern world. 

To comprehend rightly the origin of this power, we must not be 
content to take our stand upon the Seven Hills of Rome, and to 
look round up6>ri Italy, as if it were a foreign country, to be 
gradually brought under the sway of the new city. It is neces- 
sary at first to regard Rome from the Italian point of view rather 
than Italy frpm the Roman. Nay more, in speaking of Italy, 
even as a geographical expression,” we must greatly modify our 
present conception of its meaning. Fitted as the peninsula, with 
its large adjacent island, is to form one great state, from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, th^ Ionian, and the African Seas, and ardent 
as must be the hopes of every friend of human progress to see it 
thus united, the consummation is a vision of the future, not a 
tradition of the early past. As a strictly ethnic terra, the country 
of the Itali, or Siceli, or Siculi (for the words are varieties of one)* 
was confined to Sicily and the southern half of the peninsula ; 
and even in the wider ineaning, in which it embraced several other 
tribes, it could not be extended, in any proper sense, north of the 
Apennines, t ^ 

As in the case of Gree^, the physical formation of the peninsula 
had a marked influence on the political relations of its inhabitants. 
It resembles Greece in projecting far out into the waters of the 
Mediterranean, upheld by central highlands ; but the highlands of 
Italy do not ramify, like those of Greece, into a network of ridges, 
cutting up the whole country into valleys comparatively isolated, 
nor do their extremities run out into the sea so as to form the 

* The interchange of the hard mutos, c and /, and the loss of the initial s— both 
among the commonest changes in language-i account for the difference. Siceli 
SieuU are Greek and Latin varieties. The old Italian tradition, which derives the 
name of the peninsula from a King Yitalus, or Yitulus, serves to show that tho 
word began with a consonant. 

+ The name acquired this wider meaning after the conquest of the Italian states 
by tho Romans, about B.c. 264. It was not till the time of Augustus that it was 
piade to include the whole region up to the Alps. 
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deeply indented coaet-line and chains of islands, which made the 
Greeks of necessity a race of adventurous mariners. The moun- 
tains of the Italian peninsula form one great continuous chain ; 
their slopes and valleys spread out into more extensive and con- 
nected spaces : the coast-line, though long, is very regular, undu- 
lating in wide bays rather than deep gulfs. These differences will 
be more clearly seen from a description of the whole peninsula, 
with the vast plain which stretches across its head, and which, 
though not properly a part of ancient Italy, h^s always been closely 
connected with its history. 

Viewed in this wider sense, the land of Italy is the western 
division of that beautiful region of Southern Europe, which is 
enclosed in so marked a way by the gigantic chain of the Alps and 
its prolongations eastward to the Blg,ck Sea. These mountains, 
the grand passes of which are ascended by a long and gradual 
slope from the north side, sink down abruptly on the south, as if 
to form a rampart about the fair lands at their feet. This sudden 
descent upon the soutlie;'n side; forms one of the chief charms of 
that first passage over the Alpine chain, which marks an epoch in 
the traveller’s life, when 

** He instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not — 

A something that informs him 'tis an hour 
Whence ho may date henceforward and for ever.*' • 

The chain, so x,enerable for its towering height and the diadem of 
perpetual snow, from which it receives its name,* results from 
the most recent of the great upheavings by which our continent 
has been formed. The primitive rocks have burst* through all the 
superincumbent strata, to give the crowning beauty to the face of 
the country, in such ranges as those of Scandinavia, the western 
mountains of our own islands, of Brittany, and the Spanish penin- 
siila, the Atlas irf Africa, and the Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines and 
Balkan on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean basin. The 
primitive chain of the High Alps has been thrown up in that 
remarkable ( urve which encloses the great plain of Northern 
Italy. On both its flanks lie those great secondary strata, of 

which the most conspicuous ,is the Jura limestone,” so called 

• 

* Alp is generally supposed to be the root so common in Celtic (as in. Albion^ 

A Ihany^ &c. ), and which also appears in the Latin alpus and alha^ signifying whiU> 
Singularly enough, however, the name Alp is applied in Switzerland, not to the high 
mountains (which are called Aoms, peaksy ^needlosy &c., or by the figurative names of 
Gianty Monk, Virgin, &c.), but to the upland pastures of comi>aratively moderate 
elevation, such as the Wengerii Alp, 
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from the great chain which faces the Alps across the plain of 
north-western Switzerland, and forms a member of the system. 
Along the northern side of the plain of Lombardy, the chain 
extends through Switzerland and the Tyrol, as-far as the Great 
Bellman” {Gross Gldckner) near the sources of the Drave, whence 
one branch pursues its course to Vienna, and connects itself 
beyond the Danube with the Carpathians, while another branch, 
turning to tlie south-east close round the head of the Adriatic, is 
prolonged along the. Illyrian coast, and then down the whole 
peninsula of Greece, after it has thrown off the great chain which 
reaches the Danube under the name of Ha3mus, or the Balkan. 
Returning to the western extremity of the chain at Mont Blanc, 
we trace it southward to the sources of the Var, wherQ it bends to 
the east round the Gulf of. Genoa, and is then continued in the 
chain of the Apennines. 

Neither in < direction nor in geological character is there any 
marked transition from the Maritime Alps to the Apennines. 
Some geographers place the division at the natural depression in 
the chain, above Savona ; others, farther down the western shore 
of the Gulf of Genoa, at the bold headland of the Capo delle Melle. 
At first the Apennines pursue their course eastward, but slightly 
verging to the south, almost parallel to the Po, as if to meet the 
shore of the Adriatic. The secondary strata, which form a part 
of the system, bordered by a narrow belt of tertiary formation, do 
in fact reach the oppo^site shore, in the neighbourhood of Arimi- 
num {Rimini^ 44° 10' N. lat), marking the physical boundary 
between the true peninsula of Italy and the alluvial basin of the 
Po, which is thus enclosed within the mighty sweep of the Alps 
and Apennines, except on the east, where it lies open to the 
Adriatic, on the waters of which it is constantly encroaching.'^ 
It was in agreement with this physical division, that the political 
boundary between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul wa^ placed at thh 
petty, but ever memorable river Rubicon. From about the same 
latitude, the Apennine chain itself turns off to the south-east, and 
forms the back-bone of the peninsula. About the same point, the 
primitive rocks cease to rise above the surface, only reappearing 
near the centre of the peninsula, in^ the ancient Sabine territory, 
and again in the ^‘toe” of the ‘^boot,” to which Italy bears so 

* Our map exhibits the chauge made in the coastdinc by the alluvial deposits of 
the Po, the Adige, the Piave, and the lesser streams which flow down from the Carnic 
Alps. As compared with the ancient state of things, Venice is, literally, * ** a city in 

the sea.” 
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curious a resemblance, and on the opposite point of Sicily, from 
Messina down to Etna. The heel ” is forpied by a lower range, 
in which tertiary deposits predominate. The prevalence of the 
secondary formations, and chiefly of the later fimestones, gives to 
the chain a character altogether different from the pointed peaks 
of the primitive Alps and Pyrenees, or the battlemented escjtrp- 
ments of the ancient limestone of the Jura. The highest summit, 
Monte Corno (the ancient Cunarus), east of Aquila, reaches little 
above 9500 feet, and, though another mountain in the Sabine 
territory boasted the name of Nivosus (snowy), the limit of per- 
petual snow, in the mild climate of Italy, does not embrace the 
highest summits of the Apennines. There are few parts in which 
vegetation, does not reach quite, or almost, to the tops of the 
mountains, whose smoothly rounded forms, and easy passes, form 
no difficult obstacle to human intercourse or even habitation, while 
their remoter recesses, especially where the jfticienf limestone and 
granite break out, as in the Abruzzi and Calabria, have always 
secured fastnesses for the wilder tribes of ancient times — such as 
those in the Sabine and Samnite territory — and for the brigands of 
later days. The great tertiary plains, which slope down on both 
sides of the chain, and in its great southern fork, watered by 
innumerable streams, and by some considerable rivers — as the 
Arno, Tiber, and several others — clothed with exuberant; fertility, 
except where the rivers have been permitted to form pestilential 
marshes, and varied by undulating hills, — seem provided by 
nature for the abode of great peoples, with their ‘‘ tower’d cities ” 
and the busy hum of men,” till some one, stronger than the 
rest in arms or influence, should unite all into a powerful state. 
The most remarkable of these plains are those of Etruria, Latium, 
and Northern Campania in the west, Apulia on the east (stretch- 
ing down from^the ‘‘spur” of Mount Garganus), and that of 
Lucania in the south, opening on to the great Gulf of Tarentum. 
Both physically and politically, the island of Sicily forms as 
natural an appendage of Italy, as the “ Island of Pelops ” does of 
Greece, the isthmus of the latter being replaced in the former by 
the narrow strait or “ rent,” which gave a name to the town of 
Rhegium.* Its central moimtains, which are a prolongation of 
the Apennines, are bordered, especially on the south and east, by a 
tertiary belt of unsurpassed fertility, which has already engaged 
our attention as the seat of great- Hellenic cities. The great plains 
and grassy hill-sides of the whole peninsula give it capabilities, 

* *?4tywy siguifies a re7U, 
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vastly superior to those of Greece, for agriculture and pasturage ; 
and Sicily was especially the home of shepherds and their pastoral 
poetry. 

But Italy was as^ conspicuously inferior to Greece in facilities 
for maritime intercourse and adventure. Though possessed of so 
vast a coast-line, she is singularly wanting both in harbours, and 
in those off-lying islands, which formed invaluable stepping-stones 
to the timid navigation of early ages. But this very defect may 
be regarded as a natural argument for her political unity, that so 
the few good harbours may be enjoyed by all the peoples of the 
peninsula. A similar argument is ftirnished by the very fact which 
is sometimes used, on the other side, — the great length of the land 
as compared with its width. The distance from Mont Blanc to 
Cape Spartivento exceeds 700 miles ; and while the width of the 
northern alluvial plain is about 350 miles, that of the peninsula 
itself does not^v^rage above lOf). The ease and completeness of 
the interruption made in the intercourse necessary to the welfare 
of such a country by the existence of independent states, reaching 
across it like barriers, even if their governments were tolerable in 
themselves, — would be an intolerable evil. The absurd platitude, 
that Italy is condemned thus to suffer by some mysterious neces- 
sity, is sufficiently refuted by her unity under the Roman domi- 
nation. The causes which have subjected her to this evil, in every 
other age, are among the most interesting enquiries in the History 
of the World. 

As the above outline of the physical geography of Italy is 
intended solely to throw light upon the history of its populations, 
it is not necessary to describe in detail one of the most striking of 
its natural characteristics, the great volcanic belt which extends 
along a large part of its western shore, culminating in Vesuvius, 
and reaching by way of the Lipari Isles to Sicily and Etna, — the 
region assigned by ancient fable to the punishment of the giant 
lyphoeus ; 

‘ ‘ Tttm sonitu Prochy ta alta tremit, duruinque cubile 
Inarime, Jovis impniis imposta Typhoeo.” • 

Nor is it worth while to dilate on matters so well known as the 
delicious climate and the exuberant fertility of the peninsula 

A writer, who, has recently made an invaluable contribution to 
the history of Some, has acutely observed a point of connection 
between the configuration and the destinies of the peninsulas of 

* Virgil, iEn. ix. 715, 716. The j-mssage is imitated from Homer (II. ii. 783) with 
a strange confusion of the localities 
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Greece and Italy : — “ While the Grecian peninsula turns towards 
the east, the Italian turns towards tiie west. As the coasts of 
Epirus and Acarnania had but a subordinate importance in the 
case of Hellas^ so had the Apulian and Messapian coasts in that 
of Italy ; and, while the regions on which the historical develop- 
ment of Greece has been mainly dependent — ^Attica and Macedonia 
— look to the east, Etruria, Latium, and Campania look to the 
west. In this way, the two peninsulas, such close neighbours and 
almost sisters, stand, as it were, averted fronj each other. Although 
the naked eye can discern from Otranto to the Acroceraunian 
mountains, the Italians and Hellenes came into earlier and closer 
contact on every other pathway rather than on,, the nearest across 
the Adriatic sea. In their case, too, as has happened so often, the 
historical vocation of the nations was prefigured in the relations 
of the ground which they occupied ; the two great stocks, on 
which the civilization of the ancient world threw their 

shadow, as well as their seed, the one towards the east, the other 
towards the west.”* 

The very interesting but difficult question, concerning the 
primitive inhabitants of Italy, was first discussed in a scientific 
spirit by Niebuhr. The population of Italy has always been one 
of the most mixed in the whole world. Neither the names of the 
tribes scattered • over the peninsula, nor the ancient traditions 
respecting them, afford us any certain information. Our only 
trustworthy guide is the science of comparative grammar ; but the 
aid it furnishes is limited by our very slight knowledge of the 
languages of ancient Italy. No trace is found in the peninsula of 
that primitive population (probably Turanian) which was spread 
over the north of Europe at a period when civilization was in such 
a backward state, that iron implements were unknown, and which 
has therefore been called the Age of Stone. Such relics as remain 
of the earliest ‘Italian tribes attest their knowledge of the arts of 
agriculture and metal-working. It is clearly ascertained that all 
the populations, of which we have any distinct trace, were of the. 
Indo-European family ; and they may be divided into three princi- 
pal stocks ; — the lapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italian,! the 

* Mommsen, History of ^ome, translated by tbe Rev. W. P. Dickson, vol. i. p. 6. 
It is proper to acknowledge, thus 'early, our great obligations to Dr. Mommsen* 
admirable work. 

+ In this classification, which has been introduced by Mommsen, it should be 
observed that the term Italian is used in’a different sense from that already described ; 
namely, with an historical signification, to describe the races Uiat chiefly peopled the 
Italy of the Romans. 
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last being subdivided into the Latin and Umbrian, and the second 
of these subdivisions \ncluding several tribes of Central Italy, as 
the Umbri, Marsi, Volsci, and Samnites. 

Peninsulas, such as Greece, Italy, and Spain, backed up on the 
one side by mountains, and offering on all other sides an extensive 
line of coast, have been of course peopled either from the land or 
from the sea. There are certain natural conditions which help to 
show in which direction the stream of immigration is' most likely 
to have flowed ; and a guide is also furnished by the successive 
• waves of population which have passed over the same land in the 
period of recorded history. In the cases of Greece and Spain, the 
islands of the Archipelago and the narrow straits of Gibraltar 
afford facilities f(fr access from Asia and Africa respectively, which 
do not exist in the case of Italy, unless it be across the mouth of 
the Adriatic. But decisive arguments are presented against the 
last hypothesis *by, the? width of •the strait between the coasts of 
Epirus and Apulia, by the dangers of the passage — proverbial 
among the anci^ts down to a late period — by the absence of any 
evidence that the earliest inhabitants of either coast were a sea- 
faring people, and by the fact that the historical settlements in 
Magna Grsecia were made in almost every direction rather than in 
this. On the other hand, the glorious climate of Italy, and the rich 
fertility of ^the great Sub-alpine plain, have in all ages attracted the 
tribes of the less favoured north through the passes of the Alps. 

If then we assume the probability of successive rmmigratioiis 
by the same route in the prehistoric times, we shall expect to find 
the earliest inhabitants pressed down to the south of the peninsula. 
It is here, in fact, that we find traces of the Iapygian race, in the 
peninsula called by the Greeks Messapia, and in modern times 
Calabria, the toe ” of Italy, as well as in the heel,” or Apulia.* 
Their numerous inscriptions, in a dialect more nearly akin to the 
Greek than to the other languages of the Italian peninsula, and 
often exhibiting the very names of the Greek deities, suggest the 
probability that they belonged to that great Pelasgic family which 
peopled both peninsulas in the earliest ages, and which, if not the 
actual parent of the Hellenic race, was very near to it in kindred. 
This race was characterized Jjy an unwarlike simplicity, which gave 
ground before its own hardier and more warlike scions, as, in its 

. ^ It was to this **heel ” that the Greeks applied the name of lapygiei, of which, 
according to their custom, they gave a genealogical derivation, from lapyx, who was 
believed to have led a Cretan colony into Italy ; for in this way did they account for 
the presence in that region of a race kindred to their own. 
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own mythology, Saturn was expelled by Jove.* In Greece, it 
remained comparatively undisturbed in Epirus, and in other parts 
it was driven back into the mountain fastnesses ; while, on the less 
intricate surfiice of Italy, it seems to have been forced back in 
mass towards the south. The close connection of this lapygian 
race with the earliest Greeks qiay help to account for the ease with 
which the Hellenic settlements were made in Magna Grsscia. 
The relations of the lapygians with the Siculi is a question not 
yet determined. 

The two branches of the great Italian race, which occupied the* 
central part of the peninsula, have left us much more distinct 
traces of their nationality in the peculiar form§ of their languages, 
which exhibit a clearly marked difference from the Greeks and 
lapygians, on the one hand, and from the Etruscans on the other; 
while the points of resemblance are sufficient to establish an 
affinity with the Greek nearer than with any.otJUer of the Indo- 
Gcrmanic languages. The fact, so important to be clearly appre- 
hended, in the study of language as welk as history, that Greek 
and Latin are but dialects of one common tongue, was vaguely 
recognized in the guessing attempts to derive certain words in the 
one language from the other, before comparative grammar became 
a science. It is not, however, the province of the historian to 
enter into the details of the argument by which the affinity of the 
two languages has been accurately established. 

The Greeks themselves recognised thejinity of the Italian races, 
to the exclusion of the lapygian and Etruscan, by applying to 
them collectively the name of which is only another form 

of Osci, just as the Latins included all the branches of the 
Hellenic race under tlie common name of Graeci.f The parallel 
has been carried so far as to suggest a comparison between the 
division of the Hellenes into the Ionian and Dorian races with 
that of the Italians into two great branches, the eastern and the 
western, and of these the western is represented, in historic times, 
by the Latin nation; the eastern by the Umbrians, Sabines, 
Marsi, V (disci or Ausones, and other tribes, which extended from 
the north-eastern coast down into Southern Latium and Cam*- 
pania. The last-named district seems to have been of old the 

* This comparison is more than a mere figure ; for the plain of Apulia was the 
fabled refuge of Saturn, whore he reigned in the golden age of pastoral simplicity ; 
and hence Italy received its poetical name of “Satumia tellua.” 

+ The Ausones or Aurunci of Campania and Southern Latium, bear a Greek name 
etyniologically identical with the native Volsci and probably with Osci, 
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chief seat of the Oscans ; and here their language was preserved, 
both as a popular dialect, and in the farces known at Rome as the 
Fabulas Atellana 9 .* These eastern Italians are again subdivided 
into two chief branches, a northern and a southern, the former 
embracing the peoples of Umbria, the latter those included under 
the name of Oscans in its wfdei^t sense, and, after they had ceased 
to be* a people, represented chiefly by the Samnites. Hence the 
two branches of the Italian race are distinguished by the names 
of Latin and Umhro-SgLmnite or Sahellian.^ The former branch 
^ave origin to the Roman state, which now becomes the central 
point of our history ; but, before describing its rise, a few words 
must be added concerning the other chief people of the Italian 
peninsula. ' , 

At their junction with the Maritime Alps, the Apennines 
enclose the beautiful Riviera^ or coast terrace, round the head of 
the Gulf of Genoa,^tho Liguria of the ancients ; J and then from 
the line of the river Macra {Magra^ at 9^ E. long., mouth about 
44° N. lat.), their bold^sweep surrounds the magnificent country, 
which has always borne one of the names of the race we have now 
to speak of. Physically, indeed, the region is bounded by that 
branch of the chain which runs southward towards Cape Circelli 
(the ancient promontory of Circe), along* the eastern margin of 
the valley of the Tiber ; but, from the foundation of Rome, this 
river divided Etruria from Latium. The Apennines shelter this 
country on the north and east, and their lateral ghains diversify 
its surface with wooded heights and sweeping valleys, watered by 

• These plays derivedetheir name from tlie city of Atella In Campania. 

+ More will be said of this race when we come to speak of the Samnite wars. 
t The Ligurians, or, in Greek, Ligyes, were a very ancient people of uncertain 
race. Some suppose them to have been Celts, others Iberians, and others a brancli 
of the Siculi or earliest Italians. They were known to the Greeks from very early 
times, doubtless through the Phocsean mariners, who traded to the gulfs of Genoa 
and Lyons, and founded Marseilles. Hesiod and iEschylus mention them as visited 
and fought against by Hercules ; and the latter poet incidentally shows his acquaint- 
ance with the advance of the delta of the Bhone, a proof that he is not dealing with 
mere vague names. At that early age, the Ligurians appear to have spread round the 
whole coast from the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Arno, and to have extended in- 
land far beyond the Alps. In later times they were driven back by the Gauls to the 
Maritime Alps and the Apennines, and the coast ^below, round the head of the Gulf 
of Genoa. Here they became famous as warlike mountaineers, of small stature, but 
hardy and active, and admirably qualified for light troops. In this capacity they 
served the Carthaginians, and, after the close of the Second PuUic War, they long re- 
sisted the efforts of the Komans to subdue them. It was only by the removal of many 
of them to Samnium, and by the plantation of Roman colonies, that their country 
was thorougly pacified. 
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the Arno, the confluents of the Tiber, and the intervening rivers. 
Of such valleys we may find.tj^es, celebrated by the poets, in the 
Sabine retreat of Horace, 

** Or ill Val d'Arno, where the Etrurian shades 
High ovei*arch’d, embower. ” ■ 

This fair region was once, in all probability, divided between the 
Ligurians and the old Siculian or lapygian inhabitants of Italy ; 
but in the historic times, it was the home of the people who 
called themselves Has, Rasena^ or Rasenna^ but were named by 
the Greeks Tyrseni^ or Tyrrhenij by the Latins Tusci^ or Etvusciy^ 
and their land Etruria.’^ Their origin and early growth forms 
one of the most interesting and difficult problems of antiquity. 
A supposed oriental element, of which, however, even some 
► ancient tVriters denied the existence, in their customs and institu- 
tions, gave rise, as we have before seen,t to the fable ^at the 
ancient Lydian king, Tyrsenus, had led colony from Etruria; 
and the theory that they came T3y sea from the east has found 
advocates in modern times. But it is far more probable that 
their origin is to be sought* beyond tlie Alps. It seems certain 
that, as early as the foundation of Home, the Etruscans were a 
very powerful people, extending from the Alps over the plain of 
Lombardy and the western part of Italy, as far to the south as 
Vesuvius. At the northern* limit of this wide region, the central 
chain of the Alp’s (in the Grisoiis and Tyrol) was occupied by the 
Hhaotians, a name very similar to Rasenna; and ancient tradi- 
tions represent the Rhmtians as a branch* of the Etruscans, driven 
back into the Alps, when the mass of the nation 'were expelled 
from the plain of Northern Italy by the Gaul^. It seems very 
probable that the tradition, as often happens, has only inverted 
the true order of the movement, and that the Rhoetians were 
(and, to some extent, still are), the representatives of the old 
Rasenna, in on near their ancient seats. We have the testimony 
of Li'vy, whose native city, Patavium {Padm)^ was not far from 
the Rhietic Alps, that the Rheetian language closely resembled 
the Etruscr:>a ; and singular Ijkenesses have been traced between 
the existing local names in Rhastia and those of ancient Etruria. 

* The Greek and Latin names £tfe essentially the same, th« apparent differences 
being due to the prosthetic vowel, and to thS softening of the sibilant and its 
attendant mute. The original form seems to be that preserved in an old Umbrian 
inscription, Twrscm (Lepsius, Insci\ Umh. tab. i. b.). In the name Rasenna, the 
root is Baa, the enna being a gentile teimination ; which is seen also in such names 
as Pors-enna, Meec-enas, Yiv-enna, &c. The Greek name Turs-eni seems to have the 
same tennination. t Yol. I. p. 252. 
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But the Bajsenna alone did not form the Etruscan nation. It 
appears that a branch of the great Pelasgic race, who were the 
earliest known inhabitants of the whole region to the south of 
the Alps and the Balkan, — a branch which had made greater pro- 
gress than the rest in civilization and power, — crossed the Alps 
and Apennines, and drove out the Umbrians from the region along 
the western coast, as the latter had previously driven out the 
lapygians ; and that these Tyrrhenian Pelasgians were in turn 
subdued by the powerful Rasenna, who descended from the Alps. 
The Basenna did not expel the Tyrrhenians, but formed a domi- 
nant aristocracy, like the Normans in England. From the amal- 
gamation of the conquerors with the conquered, seems to have 
sprung the great tiation of the Etruscans, whose high civilization 
and maritime power is one of the earliest known facts bf Euro- 4 
pean hi^ry. 

Unfortunately^ the problem of their origin derives little aid 
from the powerful instrument of comparative philology, not for 
want of considerable remains of their language, but because the 
efforts to decipher their sepulchral inscriptions have been attended 
with scarcely any success. The great obstacle seems to be the 
want of close affinity to any known language. The Etruscans,’’ 
says Dionysius, ^^are like no other nation in language and 
manners.” There seem, however, to i)e isolated elements in the 
Etruscan language closely akin to the Greek, and others like 
the Umbrian ; thus representing the Pelasgian Tyrrhenians and 
the Umbrians, whom th6y are said to have displaceci ; while the 
bulk of the language, quite distinct from both these; and from the 
whole GrsBco-Latia family, is supposed to represent the dialect' 
of the conquering Rasenna. If the opinion recently advanced 
should be confirmed by further researches — that this Rasennic 
element is akin to the Scandinavian dialects, — we should be 
brcfdght to the deeply interesting result, that an infusion’ of 
Gothic blood gave its wonted stimulus to the greatness of the 
Etruscans, and that the Lombard plain was peopled to a great 
extent in the most ancient as in modern times, by the fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For, let their origin have been whatsit may, their ancient power 
and civilization are unquestionable facts. In the earliest ages of 
European history, they overspread the whole plain of Northern 

* The phrase is introduced, not as an erzKimental epithet, but from actual obser- 
vation of the extent to which light hair, especiaUy among the children, still bears 
witness to the Gothic element in the population of Lombardy. 
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Italy/ where remnants of the Etruscan population were left, after 
the nation had been expelled by the Grauls, as for example 
at Mantua ; and other important cities were of Etruscan origin. 
Among these was the port of Adria,t which, by giving its name 
to the Adriatic, has borne witness, down to the present day, of 
the maritime power of the Etruscans, in the eastern sea ; while 
on the opposite side of the peninsula, they gave their own name 
to the Tyrrhenian or Tuscan Sea. Their naval enterprise is 
constantly referred to in Greek poetry and history. The colonies 
in Magna Grsecia and Sicily were harassed by Tyrrhenian pirates; 
and in b.o. 538, they joined the Carthaginians, with sixtv ships, 
in the great sea fight with the Phocssans off Alalia in Corsica.:^ 
They were leagued with the Carthaginians by treaties of commerce 
Und navigation, with the view of preserving their empire in the 
Western Mediterranean against the maritime enterprises * * * § of the 
Greeks. Meanwhile, they had extended LJieir power by land 
southwards as far as Campania, * where, as Veil as in Central 
Etruria, they founded a confederacy of twelve cities, among which 
were Capua (which they called Vulturnum), and probably Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and other cities on the coast. § Here they came into 
conflict with the Greek cities, about b.c. 500, the epoch of their 
greatest ascendancy ; but they did not succeed in reducing them. 
They made a great attack on Cumee in b.c. 525 ; and again in 
B.c. 474, when Hiero of Syracuse, called in to the aid of the 
Cumasans, totally defeated the combined fleets of the Carthaginians 
and Etruscans. This was a great blow to^the maritime power of 
the latter people, and before long we find the Syracusan navy 
ravaging the coasts of Etruria, and seizing the island of AEthalia 
(Elba), in b.c. 453. The Tyrrhenians sent a force to the aid of 
the Athenians in Sicily, in b.c. 414; and, on the other hand, 
Dionysius I. led an eKpedition against Caere, in Etruria (b.c. 387). 
Some time before this, the Samnites had conquered the Etruscan 
settlements in Campania ; and the Gauls had overrun the plain of 

* They seem to have been the sole makers of the country north of the Po. South 
of that river, they appear to have been mingled with the Umbrians. 

+ Some make Adria a still older Umbrian town. The place lost much of its im- 
portance through that change in the poast-line which has been noticed ; but it still 
exists, with the same name, on the left bank of the TartarOy north of the Po. 

t See vol. I. p. 276. 

§ It should be observed that they seem never to have displaced the Latin race 
from the left bank of the Tiber, indeed it was only at a late period that the Etrus- 
cans expeUed the Umbrians from the r^on on the right [bank of that river ; the 
Ciminian forest (south of Viterbo) haying long formed the boundary of the races. 
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Northern Italy ; * so that the Etruscans were almost confined to 
the limits of Etruria Proper. Their expulsion from Melpum, the 
last of their possessions beyond the Apennines, coinciding exactly 
with the taking of Veii by the Romans, marks . the epoch of the 
decline of the Etruscan state (b.c. 396). But it took more than 
another century to complete their conquest by the Romans ; and 
as late as b.c. 307 we find their navy taking part in the war of 
Agathocles with Carthage. A fatal blow was given to their power 
in Etruria itself by the victory of Q. Fabius Maximus over the 
united confederacy, at the Vadimonian Lake (b.c. 310). A few 
years afterwards, their last great stand against Rome, in league 
with tne Umbrians, Samnites, and the Gallic Senones, failed 
in the two great tattles of Sentinum, in Umbria (b.c. 295) and 
the Vadimonian Lake (b.c. 283), and the final triumpii over th^ 
Etruscans as a nation was celebrated by Q. Marcius Philippus 
in the same year in which Pyrrhus arrived in Italy (b.c. 281). 
The few later wats were isolated efforts of single cities ; the last 
being the revolt of the Faliscans in b.c. 241. But it seems clear 
that the Etruscans were tlic last people of Italy who submitted to 
the Romans. 

The political constitution, the religious rites, and the high 
civilization of this great peojde are among the most interesting 
enquiries of ancient history, and arc of peculiar importance for the 
elements® which they contributed to the formation of the Roman 
state. We find among them those definite numbers, which play 
so important a part hi the institutions of early nations, f The 
Etruscans worshipped twelve great gods, and formed a confederacy 
of twelve great cities, in each division of their empire. Their twelve 
cities in Central Etruria are well known, though we possess no 
perfect list of them : we are expressly told that they founded 
twelve also in Campania ; and we can have noidoubt, from analogy, 
that a similar dodecapolis existed in Northern .Etruria, between 
the Alps and Apennines. Each city of the confederacy had its 
own independent government, by a close aristocracy, whom the 

* The taking of Rome by the Gauls (B.a 390) furnishes a jiroof of their previous 
conquest of the valley of the Po. 

f The conflict and combination of the numbers 3 and 5, and, as arising out of 
them, of the duodecimal and decimal systems of notation, may be distinctly traced 
in It^y from a very early age. We may perhaps safely say that the primitive Sicu- 
liana were content to count by their 5 fingers and 2 hands, and that the Etruscans 
were the principal introducers of the more scientiilc combination of the numbers 
3 and 4. The peoples of Central Italy used a combination of 3 and 10, as in the 80 
Latin states, the 30 curise of Rome, and so forth. 
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Romans call Principes (chief 7nen)j and who alone had any voice 
in the councils of the nation. If the mass of the free citizens had 
any municipal power, it was extremely limited. The rural popu- 
lation, consisting probably of the conquered Pelasgian and Umbrian 
races, were in a state of serfdom, like the Spartan helots, and, like 
them, served in war under their m^st^rs. The ruling family, or 
caste, in each city, was that of the Lucumones* who formed a •sort 
of patriarchal priesthood, with a chieftain or king, elected from their 
number, sometimes for life, but allowed only a very limited power 
by his peers. The whole confederacy — ^we* are now speaking of 
Central Etruria, as known in the historic times — met annually in 
the national sanctuary of Voltumna, just.as the Latins meWn the 
grove of Ferentina ; and extraordinary meetings were held at the 
^ame place. TJie primary object of 'the assembly seems to have been 
religious, and in particular for the election of a chief pontiff for the 
whole nation. < But we find no trace of a supreme naagistrate, even 
in time of war; and, though it canfiot be doubledr that the assembly 
would consult for the common political interests, so little was there 
of concert, that most of the tsrars with Rome were carried on by 
separate states. In this want of unity we may trace the mutual 
jealousy of aristocratic governments, and in it must be sought the 
cause of the decline of a state once dominant in Italy. Another 
source of their weakness was the employment of mercenary soldiers, 
an instrument of vast power in the hands of an able despot, but a 
most insecure support for a free state. Their n^ival power would, 
from the very nature of the case, be subject to a more concentrated 
authority, though we are not told what it was. The analogy of 
history, however, teaclics us that a fleet, whether raised by a 
central government, or formed by the contingents of different 
cities, when it goes forth to meet the perils of the sea and to face 
the enemy under an able admiral, soon forms a community 
severed in a groat degree from the factions of home, and preserv- 
ing, together with the professional spirit of the sailor, a strong 
sense of common patriotism, in a spirit opposed to revolution. 
Nor is it at >Ul surprising that^the marine was the last branch in 
which the Etruscan power succumbed. 

The religious institutions of the Etruscans formed a chief 
element in those of Rome. Their polytheism retained traces of a 
purer theism ; for, above the Twelve Great Gods, they recognized 
a higher class of deities, the Shrouded Gods,” who did not 

* This title, which in Etruscan appears to have been Lauchmiy is frequently mis- 
taken by the Romans for a proper name. 
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reveal themselves to mankind, and to whose will even the great 
gods were subject. These latter, six male and six female, formed 
the council of their ^hief, Tina, or Tinia, whom the Romans 
identified with Jupiter, as they saw in the chief female deity, 
Cupra^ their Juno. The goddess next in rank, Menrva or Menerva^ 
was of course the Roman Minej*va. In the numerous minor gods or 
Gemi^* the Penates or household deities, and the Lares^ or spirits 
of deified men, we trace some of the most characteristic features 
of the Roman mythology. It was chiefly, too, from the Etruscans 
that the Romans learnt the arts of augury and divination. The 
ceremmials of worship were detailed, with minute precision, in 
the tvTOve sacred hooka ascribed to a mysterious being, named 
Tages, the son of % Genius Jovialis, who appeared in the form of 
a boy, but endowed with the wisdom of an old man, and died as- 
soon as he had dictated the contents of the sacred books. It is 
scarcely necess^aiy to -point out the resemblance to the fable of 
Zoroaster, by which the Persiaris likewise gave dignity to their 
sacred books. Such was the ^‘Etrusca Disciplina,” which the 
noblest Roman youths studied under the Lucumones. 

It remains to mention the great progress which the Etruscans 
had made in art at a very early period. The ruins of their great 
cities, with the traditions respecting their temples and fortifica- 
tions, attest their proficiency in architecture. One of the orders 
used by -the Romans bore the name of Tuscan,” but it is 
generally regarded as a later modification of the Greek Doric, f 
The remains of their city walls are in the massive s*tyle called by 
the mythical name of Cyclopean. They consist of irregular blocks, 
rudely squared, and laid in horizontal courses without cement, a 
form which seems to difier from the polygonal construction of the 
Latin and other cities, not as a stage in the progress of the art, 
but simply in consequence of the natural cleavage of the different 
materials. The most marked characteristic of Etruscan architec- 
ture is the use of the a^ch, especially in its application to the con- 
struction of works of drainage, not only for cities, but as the means 
of carrying off* the waters of lak^es and redeeming marshes for 

* The exact idea attached to this name, which literally signifies a hvrih’Spirit, is 
that of an inferior deity, who had the power of producing life, and who attended the 
being he had ushered into the world, through its whole mortal course, as a sort of 
spiritual essence, governing his destiny for good or ill, like the D(em(m$ of the 
Greeks. The good genii were Ocnii Joviales^ the offspring of Jove. 

+ Though grand in its simplicity, this order is said by Vitruvius to have had a low 
and heavy effect. It may be seen in Inigo Jones's portico of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. 
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cultivation. Of this we have a celebrated example in the great 
sewer pf Rome, the Cloaca Maxima^ an undoubted work of the 
Etruscan period of the monarchy. Their fame for laying out the 
streets of their cities affords another proof ’that their art was based 
upon utility. From the tradition that the Romans borrowed from 
the Etruscans their dramatic entertainments, their races, and 
athletic sports, and even their exhibitions of gladiators, it has 
been inferred that the latter people possessed theatres and amphi- 
theatres, but none of these buildings have been discovered, except 
such as probably belong to the Roman period. The influence of 
their domestic architecture on that of Rome is proved* by the 
statement that the atrium of the Roman house*was l)orrowed from 
the Etruscans. The general arrangement of their dwellings seems 
to have been imitated in their tombs. 

These tombs furnish nearly all our monjimental knowledge of 
the Etruscan people, and our hope of acquiring jn ole. Unlike the 
raised sepulchres of the Romans, they are invariably sunk beneath 
the ground, or excavated in the solid rock, though often with 
an architectural superstructure or vestibule. The form is either 
round or square; the ceiling is flat, and frequently sculptured 
in imitation of the beams of a house; and the walls are decorated 
with paintings, representing scenes of common life. In one case, 
a labyrinth has been found, such as Livy describes at the base of 
the tomb of Porsenna. The sarcophagi and ur^s, found in these 
tombs, furnish the chief examples of Etruscan sculptures, in the 
narrower sense of the word. They belong chiefly to a late period, 
aud their style and subjects bear evident marks of Greek influence. 
But in the plastic forms of statuary the Etruscans early attained 
great excellence. Their bronze statues {Tuscanica signa) and 
smaller figures {Tym'hena Sxgilld) were celebrated throughout the 
ancient world, and many examples of them are still preserved. 
The most conspicuous are the famous She-wolf of the Capitol, 
and the Chimaara and Orator in the gallery of Florence. These 
works wert < for the most part, in the same stiff archaic style 
which we see in the earliest exahaples of Grecian art. Tlie Etrus- 
cans were also great manufacturers of candelabra, mirrors, and 
other works in bronze, and* of gold Qups, necklaces, and metal 
ornaments in general. The processes and useful applications of 
metallurgy were known to them from a -very early age. They 
worked the iron mines of Elba, and the interior of Etruria 
furnished them with that abundance of copper, which accounts 
for the early use of a massive bronze coinage in the states of 
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Central Italy. They were equally famous for their terra-cotta 
vases and statues, and their black and red pottery ; but the 
painted vessels, which have become famous under the name of 

Etruscan Vases,” are now proved to be works of Greek art, 
whatever may have been the places of their manufacture. They 
have, been found, not only in Etruria, but throughout Magna 
Graecia, and in Greece itself ; their subjects are from the Greek 
mythology, the figures ^being often distinguished by their Greek 
names ; and in many cases they are inscribed with the names of 
their Greek artists. But, indeed, the whole character of Etrus- 
can artj from a very early period, attests the influence of the 
Greeks, and bears ,out the criticism that it was rather receptive 
than creative.*. 

The wall-paintings in the Etruscan tombs are of very unequal 
merit, and generally in the stiff archaic style. They are chiefly 
valuable for the light they throw on the domestic life of the 
people, and their festive scenes confirm the statements of the 
Homan writers respecting the fondness of the Etruscans for the 
pleasures of the table. The natural resources of their country, 
their wide dominion and extensive commerce, aided by the early 
use of coined money, would naturally tend to their growth in 
wealth and luxury ; but the records of their high civilization and 
gross sensuality seem both to have been exaggerated. Their own 
traditions described the art of writing as introduced by the Greeks, 
of whose alphabet the Etruscan seems to be a modification. There 
is no proof of their having possessed a literature other than their 
sacred books ; and their science was chiefly connected with reli- 
gious uses. Its most important applications were to the marking 
out the boundaries of land, which were placed under the safeguard 
of the proper deities ; — observing and mapping out the heavens 
for the purposes of augury ; — determining the divisions of months 
and years, and those longer secular periods to which they attached 
a mysterious importance, as governing the destinies of their nation ; 
— and arranging a scale of numerals, and a system of weights and 
measures in all which points the^ were followed by the Romans. 

It should be added that the Etruscans were distinguished from 
the other Italian races, as jell as from the Greeks, by their per- 
sonal appearance. They were short and stout, with large heads, 
and had a tendency to corpulence, aggravated by their luxurious 
habits ; at least, such was the opinion of the Homans, embodied 
in the proverbial epithet, obesus Etruscus.” One feature in the 

* Muller, ArcfMogie der Kumty § 178. 
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histor7 of this people deserves especial notice, namely, that, after 
all that is told of their extensive maritime power, they have left 
no traces of their influence beyond the limits of their own country. 
“ Their historical development,” as Mommsen observes, “ began 
and ended in Italy.” They were already a powerful state, when 
the foundation of Rome formed a new starting-point for the history 
of the peninsula and of the world. 
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ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 


“ The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty urn within her wither'd hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter' d long ago ; 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenaotless 
Of their heroic 'dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 

Risciijwith thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 

“ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-liiird city’s pride ; 

Slje saw h^f glories, star by star, expire. 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride 
Where the car climbed the Capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went dowm, nor left a site : — 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall tracd the void. 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, — ‘Here was,’ or * is,’ — where all is doubly night?” — B tron: 


THE OAMPAGNA AND SURROUNDING HILLS — THE TIBER ! ITS COURSE AND CHARACTER — 
THE SITE OF HOME — ITS PRIMEVAL ASPECT — DESCRIPTION OP ITS SEVEN HILLS — 
MYTHICAL CHARACTER OP THE EARLY ROMAN HISTORY — KV/NDER — ^NEAS— ABCA- 
NIUS AN» THE ALBAN KINGS — LEGEND OP ROMULUS AND REMUS— ROMANS AND 
SABINES —INSTITUTIONS AND CONQUESTS ASCRIBED TO ROMULUS — IIIS DEATH AND 
APOTHEOSIS— ROMAN CHRONOLOGY— ERA OF THE FOUNDATION OP ROMP — INTERREGNUM 
— LEGEND OF NUMA POMPILlEfS — HIS RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS- THE RO- 
MAN CALENDAR — THE SUBSEQUENT KINGS OF ROME — DISCUSSION OF THE LEGENDS — 
LA'UN ORIGIN OF ROME — EARLY SETTLEMENTS ON THE SEVEN HILLS— THE CITY OF 
THE RAMNES ON TI^E PALATINE — TWO PRINCIPAL THEORIES OF ITS ORIGIN — FIRST, 
AS A ROBBER COLONY OF ALBA, EXTENDED BY WAR, CONQUERED AND REMODELLED 
BY THE SABINES — CHARACTER AND INSTITUTIONS OF THIS PEOPLE — THE SETTLEMENT 
ON THE QUIRINAL, AND UNION WITH THE RAMNIANS — THE SECOND THEORY OF A 
NATURAL OKOWTH FROM LATIN SETTLEMENTS ON THE SEVEN HILLS — ROME VIEWED 
AS THE EMPORIUM OP LATIUM — EXTENT OF THE PRIMITIVE CITY — THE ORIGINAL 
8BPTIMONT1UM— AMALGAMATION WITH THE CITY ON THE QUIRJ.NAL — TULLUS HOS- 
TILIUS — LEGEND OF THE IIORATII AND CURIATII, AND OF THE CONQUEST OF ALBA — 
ETRUSCAN AND SABINE WARS — ANCUS MARCIU8 — HIS CONQUESTS IN LATIUM AND ALONG 
THE TIBER — HIS WORKS AT ROME — ORIGIN OF THE PLEBS — TUB ETRUSCAN DYNASTY 
— TARQUINIUS PBISCUS — HIS INSTITUTIONS, WARS, AND PUBLIC WORKS— 8ERVIUS TUL- 
LIUS — HIS NEW CONSTITUTION — THE WALLS QF ROME — ALLIANCE WITH THE LATINS — 
LEGEND OP HIS DEATH — TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS— HIS FOREIGN ALLIANCES AND WARS 
— THE SIBYL — TAKING OF GABII — L. JUNIUS BRUTUS — THE LEGEND OP LUCRKTIA — 
EXPULSION OP THE TARQUINS — REVIEW OP REGAL ROME.j 

• 

To TRACK the greatness of Rome from her first beginnings, we 
must go back to a time when the Tiber fiowed, not through a 
“ marble wilderness,” strewn with -the wrecks of imperial magni- 
ficence, but through the open waste of the wide Campagna. This 
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plain, a scene so memorable in history, extends along the central 
portion of the western shore of Italy for the length of about ninety 
miles, between* the spur of the Apennines, which terminates at 
Cape Linaro,* and the Circean Promontory. It has an average 
breadth of twenty-seven miles between the long stretch of flat 
coast which presents so striking at contrast to the noble gulfs of 
Gaeta, Naples, and Salerno further down, and the lower chain of 
the Apennines, which encircle it on the north and east. A spec- 
tator, standing on Mount Janiculus, overlooking the site of Rome, 
sees this chain across the undulating surface of- the Campagna at 
the distance of about ten or fifteen miles, and behind it the central 
ridge of the Apennines, capped with snow for half the year. The 
chief objects of the panorama are as memorable for their historical 
and poetical associations, as they are conspicuous for their beauty. 
To the north-west, the plain of the Aro {Anron^ is bounded by 
the Etruscan hills. On the north, about ttwenty miles distant, 
stands out Soracte, whose snow-clad summit invited Horace to 
enjoy the pleasures of winter. Eastward, across the Tiber, lies 
the beautiful range of the Sabine Apennines ; and conspicuous 
above the rest the peak of Lucretilis (ilf. which sheltered 

the poet's summer retreat. Nearer in the foreground, where the 
Anio bursts out of the hills, is Tibur {Tivoli)^ whose beauties ha 
extols above all the most famous sites of Greece. Then follow the 
hills of Latium, with their sterner associations; — the rocky summit 
of Prseneste {Palestrina) standing out in front of the chain, cele- 
brated in medieval as well as ancient history ; — and the isolated 
volcanic mass of the Alban Mount {Monte Cavo or Albano)j the 
sanctuary of the Latin race, down the side of Which the “ Long 
White City” {Alba Longa) extended to the lake of the same name. 
Its highest summit, crowned of old with the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, was visible even to mariners at sea. From this point 
there is an uninterrupted view to the south-east over the plain, 
till it sinks into the sea, which is only distinguished from the land 
by the brighter light reflected from its waters. Far off amidst this 
level ma4' be dimly seen the -isolated hill of the promontory of 
Circe, whose white clifis reflect the rising beams of the sun, her 
fabled father. Of the aspect of the Campagna near Rome, no 
better idea can be given than by the description of Dr. Arnold : — 

‘‘ The lowland country of the Campagna is broken by long green 
swelling ridges, the ground rising and falling, as in the heath 

• This headland, the site of the Roman fort of C'asti'um Novum, lies u little above 
42° N. lat. 
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country of Surrey and Berkshire* The streams are dull and slug- 
gish, but the hill sides above them constantly break away into 
little rocky cliffs, wheft^ on every ledge the wildT fig now strikes 
out its branches, and tufts of broom are clustering, but which in 
old times formed the natural strength of the citadels of the nume- 
rous cities of Latium. Except in these narrow dells, the present 
aspect of the country is all bare and desolate, with no trees, nor 
any human habitation. But anciently, in the times of the early 
kings of Rome, it was full of independent cities, and in its popu- 
lation, and the carefuf cultivation of its little garden-like farms, 
must have resembled the most flourishing parts of Lombardy or the 
Netherlands.”* The southern extremity of the Campagna forms 
a dead level, opening on to the Gulf of Gaeta, between the Circean 
promontory and Tarracina, and watered by the Nymphseus, Ufens, 
and Amasenus, with other rivers. The ^‘Pomptinus Ager ’’as it 
was called, from Pontia (a town which disappeared very early), was 
once celebrated for its fertility, and contained twenty- three flourish- 
ing towns. But, before the middle pf the second century n.c., the 
neglect to regulate the water-courses had converted it into a pesti- 
lential marsh, which was only partially drained by Cethegus (b.c. 
160) and Julius Caesar. The canal, which , continued the Via 
Appia through the Pomptine Marshes to the temple of Feronia, at 
the foot of the hill of Anxur {Terracina)^ furnished Horace with 
his well-kiiown picture of the lazy and extortionate boatmen, and 
the traveller, kept awake by gnats and frogs, singing of his mistress 
till he falls asleep. The drainage works were resumed about the 
end of the eighteenth century, but the marshes are still a hotbed 
of malaria in the summer. Their extent is ab(tut twenty-four miles 
long by eight or ten wide. 

The northern part of the Campagna is watered by the Tiber and 
its confluents, of which the Anio is the chief. The sacred river of 
the Romans, Father Tiber,” more anciently call6d Rumon and 
Albula, has a course somewhat shorter than the Thames, f of about 
200 miles from its source near Tifernum, in the Apennines, to its 

* History of Bomef vol. i. p. 

+ A fancy, similar to that which compares Edinburgh with Athens, has likened 
the Tiber to the Tay. I’he resemblance is said to liave been first traced by the 
Romans themselves, who saw a secodd Campus Martius in the North Inch of Perth ; 
but Sir Walter Scott resents such a disparagement of the northern river 
** * Behold the Tiber 1 * the vain Roman cried, 

Viewing the ample Tay fromr Baigllo’s side ; 

But where’s the Scot hat would the vaunt repay, 

And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay ? ” 
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mouth at Ostia. For the first 110 miles, it flows as a mountain 
stream, between Etruria and Umbria, -to its confluence with the 
Nar, which divided the latter country from* the Sabine territory, 
division continued by the Tiber itself for about 70 miles, to 
its confluence with the Anio, three miles above Borne. It is in 
this part of its course, between M. Soracte and the Sabine Apen- 
nines, that the Tiber flows out of the mountains into the plain of 
the Oampagna. The Anio separated Latium from the Sabine 
territoiy, which thus occupied the angle between the two rivers, 
looking towards Home. From this point to its mouth, a distance 
of about 21 miles, the Tiber was the boundary between Etruria 
and Latium. It falls into the sea by Wo mouths, forming an 
island wh\ph was sacred to Venus, and is still called the Isola 
Sacra. At its southern mouth stood the ancient port of Ostia, 
which was so early blocked dp by the deposits of the river, that 
Augustus made a new port on the northern qi'oulth, the Portus 
Augusti, now Fiumidm. From Ostia the Tiber was navigable for 
the largest ships up to Borne, whence the navigation for boats 
was continued as far as the confluence of the Nar. At Borne 
the river is about 300 feet wide, and from 12 to 18 deep : its fall 
for the 18 miles down to its mouth is 33 feet. 

The character of the Tiber, as a rapid mountain stream, flowing 
through no lake to regulate its volume and receive its alluvial 
deposits, is summed up in the one line of Virgil, * 

■ ' * * “ Vorticibus rapidis ct multa flavw arena ; ” 

and its turbid water still justifies the frequent epithet of the 
“yellow Tiber.” Its rapid eddies, frequent floods, and large 
alluvial deposits, have produced great effects on its course through 
the Campagna and on the site of Home itself. All the engineer- 
ing skill of the masters of the world was unable to protect their 
city from the inundations of its sacred stream, one of which 
(probably that of b.c. 27) is so graphically described by Horace: — 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Litoro Etnisco violenter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis 
Templaque Vestae.” 

• ^ 

It was not indeed till the Etruscan kings executed the great drain, 
the Cloaca Maxima,” that the valleys between the hills of 
Rome were made dry land ; and it seems that at no distant time 
the hills nearer to the river were islands. On the other hand, the 
single island {Insula Tiberim) in the stream, opposite to the 
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Capitol, is supposed to have been formed by the deposits of the 
river within the historic period. 

If a traveller had performed that voyage up the Tiber, which 
Ovid ascribes to the Arcadian Evander and his mother Carmenta 
about 60 years before the Trojan War, and on stopping at what was 
long afterwards -the site of Rome, had heard the prophetic voice 
of the nymph declaring, 

** Tailor an hi fient ingentia inoenia colics, 

Jura()ue ab hie terrd caetcra terra petet : 

Montibus his olim totus promittitur orbis : — 

it is hard to decide whether the fitness of the spot for such a destiny 
would have been so evident as to silence the doubt, — 

Quis tantum fati credat habere locum.” 

From the bend of the river below the island of the Tiber ” (if 
that island had then •an existenee) he would have seen on his left 
the long ridge of Mount Janiculus, which afterwards formed the 
outpost of the city on the Etruscan side, rising to the height of 
260 feet. The plain below the mountain, round which the river 
swept, and where tlie Gardens of Caesar afterwards lay, was 
probably a lake or a marsh ; and such was certainly the case with 
the level on the other bank, afterwards the Velabrum and the Cattle 
Market (Forum Boarium), and with the valleys that branched 
out from it, between the Palatine hill in the centre, the Capitoline 
on the north, and the .Aventine on the south. Thoov^ three hills, 
or mountains, as the Romans always called them, formed the 
front group of the famous Seven Hills. They are divided by a 
continuous valle^, on the N.E. and S.E. from the rest, which 
sweep round them like a theatre — the Quirinal, the Viminal, tlie 
Esquiline, the Caelian, and another hill further to the south, 
which faces the Cselian on the north-east, and the Aventine on 
the north-west This last had no distinctive *name, but was 
reckoned as a part of the Aventine, and included in the circuit 
of the most ancient walls. At the northern extremity of the whole 
site is a ninth hill, the Mons Pindus, or Collis Hortorum, sepa- 
rated by a valley from the Quirinal, and looking down to the 
south-west upon the*Campus Martiusj the level plain enclosed by 
the sweep which the Tiber makes towards the northern foot of 
Mount Janiculus. The northern part of this plain is continued 
on the right bank of the river in the Ager Vaticanus,” which is 
bounded on the west by the Mons Vaticanus, a ridge resembling 
the Janiculus, but smaller and lower. In ancient times this hill 
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re>dchoed wiili which the people aeQembled in the 

Campna Martins greeted a iavonrite, 

ut pat^mi 

Muminis ripee, sixnill et jocosa 
Redderet laudea tibi Yaticani 
Montis inv-go ; " — 

and now the glorious basilica of St. Peter, and the palace of the 
Popes, called the Vatican, stand in the plain at its foot The 
long ridges of the Vatican and Janioulus rise to a much greater 
height than the hills on the opposite bank. The hills of ]^me’^ 
— says Arnold— are such as we rarely see in England, low in 
height, but with steep and rocky sides.* In early times the 
natural wood remained in patches amidst the buildings, as at this 
day it grows here and there on the green sides of the Monte 
Testaccio,” Their elevation was far more conspicuous in ancient 
times than now,"^ when the valleys between th^ ha^e been raised 
generally fifteen or twenty feet, and in some pl&ces considerably 
more. Their precipices have been scarped down, and their natural 
outlines obliterated, more or less, by time and biylding ; and it is 
only here and there that the steep sides remain unaltered, as in the 
cliff at the south-west angle of the Capitol, called with doubtful 
correctness, the Tarpeian rock. 

This general outline of the site of Rome requires to be filled up 
somewhat more in detail, but only so far as to prepare foi^ better 
understanding^ of the history ; for it is quite beyond our province 
i6~~ toixlSr* upon those questions of topography, which have been 
disputed with an animosity as fierce as if the Romans and Sabines 
were once more fighting for their respective hills. The central one of 
the whole group of hills is the PalatiSe, which was also the seat of 
the original Latin city of Rome. It rises above the Capitoline and 
Aventine by about fifteen feet, but is lower than the four eastern 
hills. Its shape is a tolerably regular lozenge, looking north-west 

* Tho /'ollowing table of heights, as determined by Sir George Schukburg, is taken 
from Mr. Dyer’s elaborate and m\aluable article, “Rome,” in Smith’s 0/ 

Gi cck and Moman G^g) aphy , 

HEIGHT ABOVE THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Janiculus, near the Villa Spada 

. 260 feet 

PiNciAN, garden of the Villa ^Medici 

. . 165 „ 

Esqutlinl, floor of S. Maria Maggiore . 

. 154 „ 

ViMiNAL and Quirinal, at their junction 

. . 141 „ 

Palatine, floor of imperial palace 

. 133 „ 

Cjelian, near the Clauaian Aqueduct 

125 „ 

Capitoline, W. end of the Tarpeian 1 )ck 

118 

Aventine, heal the 0 / 

• • iir „ 
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towards the Capitol, 'across the valley of the Vicus Tuscus ; west, 
over the low ground already noticed, to the Tiber and Mount Jani- 
culus ; south-west fo the Aventine ; south-east to the Ceelian ; 
and north-east to the group formed by the Esquiline, the Viminal, 
and the Quirinal. In the valley which skirted this side, beginning 
from the eastern face of the Capitoline, lay the Forum and the 
Sacra Via, along which the triumphal processions of the con- 
querors of the world ascended to the Capitol. This part of the 
valley is slightly divided from its eastern prolongation, which runs 
between the Esquiline and the Cmlian, by a small hill, projecting 
like a bastion from the north-eastern face of the Palatine, called 
Velia, over which the Via Sacra passed. Of the hills around the 
Palatine on the east and north, the Cselian stands alone; the other 
three — or more properly four — are but the branches 0 / one mass, 
which slopes down on the north and east to the Anio and one 
of its tributary breaks ; while on the west, the Quirinal and the 
southern branch of the Esquiline curve inwards like the horns 
of a harbour, enclosing within their sweep the Viminal and the 
southern branch of the Esquiline. The two arms of the EsquiUne 
were originally reckoned as separate hills, the southern or prin- 
cipal being named Oppius, and the smaller offshoot Cispius. 
The Capitoline, the smallest but most famous of the whole group, 
originaUy called the Saturnian hill,* stands out like a detached 
prolong^on of the Quirinal towards the river, from which it is 
distant about 300 paces. It was originally almos^^ close to 
Quirinal, till Trajan scarped off a portion of the latter, to enlarge 
the valley for his Forum. The Capitoline has a saddle-like 
depression, dividing its top into two summits; of which the 
northern was probably the Capitol, and the southern the Arx, 
or citadel of Home. Lastly, the Aventine stands out, to the 
south-west of the group formed by the other six, — in an isola- 
tion which, as we shall see, is not without political significance, 
— ^with the Tiber sweeping roimd its western base. Its shape 
is Bimilar to the Palatine; but it is somewhat larger. Such 
was the surface of the ground pn which Rome was built. The 
extent of the city, first, when its different parts were united 
under the kings, and finally, as it existed under the emperors, 
is shewn on our map by* the two lines of walls, which bear the 
names of Servius Tullius and of Aurelian. But the original 

* The Capitolum iteelf, from which the hill wae named, was the temple of Jupiter 
Optimua Maximus, the chief Homan sanctuary, to which the triumphing generals 
canied up the spoils of their victories. 
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city was confined within limits much narrower even than the 
former. # 

When the Romans, who were not by nature a literary people, 
began to study their own early history, they found an endless 
store of poetical legends, accumulated by national and family 
pride, with a paucity of genuine records almost unparalleled in 
the annals of any other people. Untrained in the principles of 
criticism, and caring but little for the naked truth, in comparison 
with the illustration of the long story of Rome’s greatness, they 
not only accepted the legends without suspicfon, but even adhered 
to them with a wilful neglect of the better authorities within their 
reach. The records kept by the Pontiffs* ** were destroyed in the 
burning of the city by the Gauls ; and it was fat easier to supply 
their place from popular traditions, and from the lays of ancient 
bards in praise of the great patrician houses, than to decipher 
antique inscriptions, and uilravel the truths hidj^en beneath national 
customs and institutions. Thus it happened that when, in the 
Augustan age, the poet Virgil and the historian Livy undertook to 
illustrate the origin of the people, the latter, equally with the 
former, composed an epic of the city’s greatness, of no authority 
as a history.* 

It is quiterunnecessary to relate at length the oft-repeated stories, 
which traced the qrigin of the Roman people from the East, and 
which were developed into no less than twenty-five •different 
accounts of liie foundation of the city. The connection of the old 
Latin race with the Pelasgian stock was Recognized by the tradi- 
tions which ascribed the origin of Rome to the latter, as weU as 
by the very ancient legend, that Evander, flying from Arcadia, 
sixty years before the Trojan War, was directed by his mother, 
the prophetic nymph Carmenta,t to build a city at the foot of 
the Palatine hill, which was called Pallantium from his grandson 
Pallas, or from the Arcadian town of the same name. This vene- 
rable tradition was eclipsed in general favour by the more popular 
legend <JF the settlement of a Trojan colony in Italy under .iEneas. 

* It is bey olid our province to discuss the great question of the credibility of the 
early Komau history, which was first raised more than a century ago by L. de Beaufort, 
in his work, Su/r VincertUude des ding Premiers Sidles do V Histoiro Roinaine^ 
Utrecht, 1738, and has been decisively settled by lliebuhr. Besides the well-known 
recent histories of Kome, the reader may consult the work of Sir G. C. Lewis on the 
siftject, and for a popular sketch of the poetical sources of the legendary history, the 

** Introduction” to Lord Macaulay’s Lays 0/ Ancient Home. 

t In this name (originally Casmenta) we trace that of the Camenae (Casmenae), 
the Latin Muses. 
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One form of the story made-^neas himself the founder of Rome, 
either alone, or in conjunction with the Aborigines of Latium, This 
is the favourite accoilnt with the Greek writers, some of whom even 
represent ^neas as coming into Italy in company with Ulysses, 
while others ascribe the foundation of Rome to a son of Ulysses 
and Circe. The other form of the Trojan story, so well known from 
its adoption by Virgil and Livy, is said to have been first embodied 
in an historical work by Q, Fabius Pic tor, the earliest Roman 
annalist in prose, about b.c. 200. JEneaa arrives in Italy, after 
many adventures in his flight from Troy, marries the daughter of 
Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, builds the city which he names 
after her Lavinium, and unites the Aborigines with his Trojan fol- 
lowers into the Latin people. Thirty years later, his son Ascanius 
removes his capital to Alba Longa. After eleven generations of 
kings, who reign over the Latins at Alba for three hundred years,* 
Amulius usurps th^' throne to the exclusion of his elder brother 
Numitor, whose ‘only daughter Silvia he dooms to perpetual 
virginity as a Vestal. But Silvia is visited by Mars, and bears 
the twins Romulus and Remus, whose cradle, exposed by the 
order of Amulius on the flooded Tiber, is floated to the foot of 
the Palatine, and overturned by the roots of a wild fig-tree, which 
became, under the name of Ficus Ruminalis, as profound an 
object of reverence as the sacred olive of Athena. 

The t\^ins are suckled by a she-wolf,t fed by a woodpecker, and 
at length found by the king’s herdman Faustuluf^^, \Yho brings 
them up as his own children. The brothers, with a band of other 
youths, feed their flocks on the Palatine, while the herdmen of 
Numitor occupy* the Aventine. A quarrel between the two bands 
leads to the recognition of Romulus and Remus, the slaughter of 
Amulius, and the restoration of Numitor to the throne of Alba, 
while the twins return to found a new city at their former haunts. 
Romulus wishes to build on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine; 
the quarrel ends in the death of Remus by his brother’s hand, and 
Rome, the city of Romulus, rises on the summit of the Palatine. 
To people his new city, Romulus opens an asylum for outlaws and 
runaway slaves. He provides them with wives by the stratagem 

so well known as the Rape of the Sabine women.” In the war 

« 

• The prevalence of the numbers 8 and 10 among the Latins is seen in these 
legends *. — .£neas reigns 3 years ; Ascanius, at Lavinium, 30 years ; liis dyna8ty«<it 
Alba 300 years. 

t This part of the legend is commemorated by the celebrated bronze wolf of the . 
Capitol, already mentioned as a work of Etruscan art, and said to have been dedicated 
In B.C. 296. 
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which enBues, Titus Tatius, the king of the Sabines of Cures, 
obtains possession of the Saturnian hill, afterwards called the 
Capitol. After many battles in the swanapy valley where the 
Forum afterwards stood, the combatants are separated by the 
devotion of the Sabine women, the daughters* of the one people 
and the wives of the other. The nations are united under the 
joint government of their two kings, each having its separate 
city, the Romans on the Palatine, the Sabines on the Quirinal, 
while the Comitia,” or assemblies of the united people, are held in 
the valley already mentioned. They are distinguished as two tribes,* 
by the names of Ramnenses and Titienses ; and the numbers 
already adopted by Romulus in the organization of the slate are 
doubled. Each tribe contains ten curia? of a hundred citizens ; 
with a hundred horsemen, ten to each curia. The retention by the 
Sabines of the Capitol, which formed with the Quirinal their city 
of Quirium, the adoption by the united people^jof th^ Sabine name 
of Quirites {SpeaTmeix)^\ and the Sabine appellation of Quirinus, 
by which Romulus was deified, are tacit confessions that the Sabine 
prevailed over the Latin nationality in the union ; and though the 
legend makes Romulus sole king, after Tatius had been slain by 
the people of Laurentium, he is succeeded by the Sabine Numa, 
who gives laws and religious institutions to the united people. 
Meanwhile, another element is introduced into the new state. In 
the midst of the contest between the Romans and the Sabines, we 
find an Etruscan Lucumo, named Caeles Vibenna, in possession of 
ihe Cffilian hill, and aiding Romulus in tlie*war with Tatius. His 
followers are admitted as a third tribe, called Luceres ; and thus 
the number of the curies becomes 30, and of th^^ citizens, 3000. 
These form the LegiOj or military levy of the whole state, with the 
300 cavalry, who are at first called Celeres (that is, STvift)^ and 
afterwards Equites (horsemen), whose three Centuries always bore 
the names of Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres. 

In their civil capacity, these 3300 citizens formed the Roman 


* Tribus = a ihird part. Henco, the efivision of a whole into “two tribes” is an 
apparent contradiction in terms. But, besides that the word is used with reference 
to the ultimate number of three tribes, this generic use of the “ third ” for a division, 
among a people who counted by threes, resembles cwr use of the word “quarter.” 

f This name became the appellation of the Romans in their civil capacity ; but 
th» memory of their double origin is preserved in the formula “ Populus Romanus 
Quirites.” In such formulee it was the custom to omit the conjunction, as in “ Patres 
^L’onsoripti” for “ Patres et Conscript!,” and in the names of the consuls when used 
for the date of each year. 
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People,* who alone enjoyed political rights. The government 
was a limited monarchy, the king being bound to lay every matter 
of importance before the people in their Comitia Curiaia^ or Assem- 
bly of the Curias, where the question was decided by the majority 
of the Curiae. Even the imperium\^ or power of life and death, 
which has always been held essential to command in war, had to 
be ‘conferred on the king by a vote of the Curiae. This power, with 
that of corporal punishment, was symbolized by the axes, bound 
up in bundles of rods '{fasces)^ which were borne before the king 
by twelve officers called Lictors (binders), a mark of stateVhich is 
said to have been borrowed from Etruria. The king had his council 
called me Senate^ or body of Elders, which consisted at first of 100 
membefs, 10 Jrorfi each of the original Curiae. This number was 
doubted by the junction with the Sabines ; but the Luceres did not 
at first send any member to the Senate, which remained therefore 
at 200, till Tarquinj^us Priscus, the first Etruscan king of Rome, 
raised its numbers to 300 by tile admission of the Luceres. The 
Senators bore the title of Patres (Fathers) ; and there can be little 
doubt that they were the heads of tile Genies (Houses or Clans), ten 
of which originally composed each curia. Every gens was distin- 
guished by a name, which was borne by each of its members {pen^ 
tiles') as his principal surname ; X and all were bound together by 

* Populrs Romanus. It is of the utmost importance to bear in mind the meaning 
of this phrase, especially as we are accustomed to use the word people in the opposite 
sense— for the non -privileged, class. 

+ Amidst the confusion of terms introduced by the pride of rulers and its re- 
flection in their subjects, it is well to bear in mind that imperial power signifies 
properly the absolute power of life and death. 

^ The gentile names are of the adjective fonn, ending in -ius. They were usually 
derived from some divine, or lieroic, or other ancestor — real or supposed — as the 
Marcii from Mars ; Julii from liilus, the son of j^incas ; the Appii Claudii from the 
Sabine leader, Attus Clausus. A Roman had ordinarily three names : (1) the 
Proenomeny (forename) or personal name, as Quintus, Marcus, Titus, &c. ; (2) the 
NomtUy or name proper, which was the gentile name, as Tullius, Cornelius, &c. ; (3) 
the CognomeUy or surname, which was the name of his familia, as Cicero, Scipio, &c. 
A man might bo addressed either by his nomen or cognomen ; but the formal mode of 
address was by the personal and gentile name. Thus, when Cicero was asked to give 
his opinion in the Senate, the Consul wohld address him with the woixls, “ BiCy 
Marce TullV* A second cognomen, called the AgTwmen (or added name), or even 
more than one, could be obtained as the record of some achievement. Lastly, there 
was the Nomen Adoptium; when “a member of one gens was adopted into another he 
usually took the three names of his adoptive father, with the name of his own gens 
added in the form of an adjective in -anus. We have examples of all these forma in 
the name of the younger Scipio. He was the son of L. dSmilius Paulus, the con- 
queror of Macedonia ; being adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, he took this name witl^ 
the adoptive addition ; his exploits in Africa and in Spain added two agnomina; and 
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certain religious rites {mcra gentilitia) celebrated in the chapel of 
the gens {sacettum) ; but there was no necessary connection of 
kindred among the members. The Qentes were divided into 
FamilicBy which properly denoted persons in the legal sense, those, 
namely^ who had the power of a pater^familids over their children, 
children’s children, and slaves. In all this we see patriarchal 
constitution, with the Patres at its head. The'' Paires ,of' the 
Luceres were distinguished by a title which implies an inferiority 
of privilege in their tribe, as the Patres Minores Gentium* . It may 
be well here to explain, by anticipation, the Tull title by which the 
Senators were ultimately distinguished. To fill up the vacancies 
caused by the tyranny of Tarquinius Superbus, the earliest consuls 
under the Republic enrolled iii the Senate certirin noble plebeians 
of equestrian rank ; but these were distinguished from the Patres 
of the three tribes by the name of Conscripti {enrolled)^ and thence- 
forth the full title of the Senators became Patres Cqnscripti, 

The Patres were the heads of Houses of the ^P-atricii^ or Patri- 
cians.* Under this name were included all those who were 
numbered in the tribes, curl&, and gentcs, in one word all the 
full citizens of the state, f They possessed, of course, all the 
rights and were bound to discharge the duties of a citizen. Tlieir 
rights were public and private ;t the former including the right of 
voting in the tribes, § and (afterwards, *undpr the Ilepublic,) eligi- 
bility to the office's of the state ; |1 and the latter, the freedom of 
trading and contracting marriages with each other. IT To them 
alone belonged a share in the religious rikis of the state.** At a 
later age, when, as we sh^l see, other persons were admitted 
to the citizenship with less complete privileges,^ the full citizens 
were distinguished by a special title. ft These alone, a* we have 
said, formed at first the Homan People ; but, beside them, there 
existed, from the very first, an inferior class, of great importance 
in the constitutipnal history of Rome, the Clients {cUentes), to 
whom the Patricians stood in the relation of Patrons {patronx).XX 

so lie beoiiiae P. Cornelius Scipio jEmilianus Africcowis Numaniinus. Titles of office 
were placed a^ter tlie name. 

* The frequent confueion of Patres and Patridi must be carefully avoided. The 
words had probably at first the same pieaning, namely fathers of families. 

+ The term civUcts denoted properly, in the concrete sense, the body of citizens : 
it was also used, in the abstract sense, for the condition of a citizen. 

X oxiS. jtis privatum. § Jus suffra^i. 11 Honores, ^ 

merenan and connubium, ** Jus sacrorum. Optimo jure cives. 

The etymological connection g( patriciiu B.nd patronus — both derived froixi paUr 
—seems to show that the client was regarded as belonging to the family of his patron/ 
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Xb^ cUent looked to his patron for counsel and support, especially 
in^ law-^suits, and rendered in return certain aid, defined by cus- 
totoy in the form of pecuniary and personal service, like the re- 
tainers of the feudal barons in the middle ages. This resemblance 
strikes us when we read of the Sabines under Tatius being followed 
by their clients, and of the. Sabine chieftain, Attus Clausus, 
coming to Rome with a numerous clientela ; and such cases seem 
to prove that the institution was an ancient one among the Italian 
nations. It has been conjectured also that a part, at least, of the 
body of clients was formed by the Italians who were conquered 
in the first wars which doubtless followed the foundation of tlie 
city, and which the legend represents Romulus as carrying on 
without intermission .during the forty years of his reign. That 
many of the neighbouring people, who joined the new Ijtate from 
policy or fear, would be enrolled as clients, seems highly probable; 
but to regard tjie people of conquered cities in that light appears 
to trench upon •the distinction between the Clients and the 
Plebs, a question which has presently to be noticed. The client 
bore the gentile name of his pa’tron, and enjoyed a modified 
citizenship. 

Such is the political constitution ascribed to Romulus by the 
legend of the foundation of the city. He is further represented 
as just and gentle in ^he e'kercise of his judicial functions. The 
practice attributed to him of punishing crimes by a fine of cattle 
rather than with death, is a well-known patriarchal usage. The 
stories of his exploits m war are as purely mythical as his ’own 
personal existence. Of these the most celebrated is the defeat of 
the people of Cajnina, whose king Acron was slain by the hand 
of Romulus, and his arms . dedicated in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, under the name of spolia opima. Only two other cases 
are recorded in the history of Rome of such a dedication by a 
general of the arms stripped from a hostile commander, killed by 
his own hand. The second spolia opima were won by A. Cornelius 
Cossus from Lar Tolumnius, the king of Veii; the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus fropi the Gallic king Viridomarus. 

The mythical founder of the iJoman state was duly honoured 
with an apotheosis. Having been snatched away by his father 
Mars, amidst a fearful storm and supernatural darkness, when the 
people were assembled in the Campus Martius, he appeared the 
same night, in more than mortal stature and beauty, to a senator 

and as subject, in some degree at least, to bis poiuUtu The word clUm ie 
perhaps derived Arom the old verb clieere, signifying to hmt and obty^ 
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named Proculus #ttlius, who was returning from Alba to Borne. 

Go,” said he, and tell my people that they Weep not for me 
any more ; but bid them to be brave and warlike, and so shall 
they make my city the greatest in the earth.” So the people 
built a temple to Romulus, as a gOd, and worshipped him by 
the name of Quirinus. His parting message gives point to the 
whole spirit of his legend, which marks Rome, from its first 
beginning, as a martial and conquering state, in which, as her 
very language testifies. Valour was the supreme Virtue — the 
highest quality of Man ( Virttis ) ; — a spirit prophetic of the 
destiny she had to fulfil. 

The ascription by the legend of thirty-seven years to the reign 
of Romulus calls for a remark on the system of Roman chrono- 
logy and the great epoch of the foundation of the city. That 
epoch is as destitute of all historical authority, as the lengths of 
the reigns of the seven kings arc of any probability. The trust- 
worthy chronology of Rome, as preserved in fhe Fasti by thef 
names of the annual magistrates, began at the taking of the city 
by the Gauls m b.c. 390. But there appear to have been safe 
grounds for reckoning back 120 jears to the liegifugiumy or 
expulsion of the kings, which was the Era of the^epublican chro- 
nology (b.c. 510).* From that point all was conjecture; for 
I)opular tradition never supplies chronological data. It only re- 
mained for the Pontiffs, who had the annals entirely .in their 
hands, to invent some plausible system ; and this they appear to 
ha^ e found in the duplication of the time isince the Regifugium, 
tJuis assigning 240 years to the whole period of the kings. This 
lockonmg brings us to the very date assigned Ijy Cato for the 
building of the city, B.c. 751 ; and the eras adopted by other 
authorities all fall within a very few years of this. That used by 
most of the ancient writers, and generally followed in modern 
works, is the of Varro, according to whom the city of 
Romulus on the Palatine was founded on the day of the Palilia — 
the Feast of Pales, the deity of shepherds — on the 21st of April, 
B.C. 753.t 

' • 

* The festival of the Btgifugium was kept on the 24th of February, just at the 
( lose of the Roman year See the acepunt of the Calendar given below 
+ The other principal eias are those of Polybius, B c 750, and of Fabius Pictor. 

B c 747. In practical chronology the Yarronian era is reckoned from the 1st of 
January, B c. 753. In comparison with the Greek chronology, it was the year, m 
the mMU of wh%ch 01 6. 4 began. The following are ea8> foimul© for the conver- 
sion of the Roman years and onr own into one another —a u.c. + B.a«7tf4; auft 
A V 0 . — A D «-753 , or 753 + A. D -sa tt.o. The lettei-s stand for the cutrenif year ol 
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^ thi3 death of Romulus, — ^according to the legendary story — 
no one was deemed worthy to supply his place. Instead of elect- 
ing a new king, the Senate formed themselves into bodies of Ten 
each of which governed with royal power for five days, 
tbe chief member {I)ecurion)\iWig called an Interrex (or Between- 
King). Tliis Interregnum^ as it was called, had lasted for a year, 
when the discontent of the people made it necessary to choose 
another king. The rival claims of the Romans and Sabines (for 
the Luceres are not said to have had a voice in the election) were 
settled by the formef choosing a king out of the number of the 
latter. The curiae of the Ramnes elected Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine, famous for his« personal sanctity and his knowledge of 
the worship of l^e gods. Some said that he had derived his 
wisdom from the Greek philosopher, Pythagoras ; bul all agreed 
tliat he learnt the will of the gods from the nymph or Camena, 
Egeria, who ^net him at a fountain in the recesses of her sacred 
grove, and becamte his wife, taught him to entrap the deities 
Picus and Faunus in the wood of Mount Aventine, that he might 
learn how to draw forth signs of the favour of Jupiter. In the 
midst of an assembly of the people, the god appeared in the form 
of lightning, aiM sent down from heaven the Ancile^ or sacred 
shield of Mars. This shield, with eleven others made so exactly 
like it that no man could distinguish the real one among the 
twelve, Numa committed to the custody of tte twelve Salii^ or 
dancing priests of Mars, whose special office it was to officiate at 
the public thanksgivings {supplicationes) for great victories. 

Besides this symbol of divine protection^ there was another of 
life^ to be presejved with equal care. As a Latin colony — for this 
character of the city now appears clearly in the legend — Rome 
possessed the sacred fire of Vesta (the goddess of the hearth), 
brought from her temple at Alba. Vesta was worshipped, with 
the household gods {Penates)^ at every Roman, hearth ; and, as 
the common sanctuary of the whole Roman family, Numa built 
her a circular temple on the north slope of the Palatine towards 
the Forum, and appointed four ^priestesses {Vestale8)j^owQA. to 
perpetual virginity, under the pain of being buried alive, to keep 
the fire ever burning on her altar. That the Vestal Virgins were 
an old Latin institution is'implied in the legend of Silvia. The 
same is probably true of the Salii and the other colleges of priests 

the epoch they denote. Thus, Rome was taken by the Gauls in the 864th year of the 
city: this is B.a 890, for 864 + 390=764. Again, Rome was taken by Alaric in 
A.D. 410 : this was AU.C. 1168L 
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ascribed to Nunhi. As a aiga of the state of peace whicli be 
preserved through bisf reign of fbrty-thrOe years, ^uma built in 
the midst of the Forum the porch or covered passagesif Janus, the 
god of day, who governed the beginnings of all things, and their 
issues — the open^ and shutter, — ^attributes which were symbolized 
by his two faces, looking outwards ‘and inwards over gateways. 
The folding doors at either end of this passage were shut in tiine 
of peace, and open durmg war. They were never closed, from the 
end of Numa’s reign to the pacification of t];ie empire by Augus> 
tus, except for a short space after the first Punic War. 

The whole religious mstitutions and civil legislation of Rome 
are ascribed to Numa, as the political and* military constitution is 
to Romulu^. Ho established the College of Pontiffs, to direct the 
ceremonies of religious worship, and to regulate the calendar, on 
which the festivals depended, as well as the system of weights and 
measures.* The Pontiffs were four ip number, two^beihg taken from 
each of the old tribes of the Ramnes and Titienses ; and at their 
head was a Pontifex Maximus., Another college was that of the 
SIX Auguis, Auspices, or Haruspices {Btrd-Seers), who preserved 
the art of interpreting the wiU of the gods by the flight of birds, 
,ind afterwards by the other signs called omens. These “ colleges 
of sacred lore ” were close corporations, all vacancies being filled 
up by the members themselves; and a place in them was an 
object of ambition with the greatest men of Rome. Julitis Csesar 
was Pontifex Maximus. They were doubtless, like the Vestal 
A'^irgins, an old Latin institution. A thud college was that of the 
Heralds (Jetialei), who weie the guardians of the public faith, 
and with whom it rested to perform the solemn rites that belonged 
to the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace, some of the 


* The explanation of the title Pontxfices as h idge hiilders, because they built the 
poiis subhetus (or bridge on piles) in order to peiform the saenhees on both sides of the 
in er, is a mere guess, and inconsistent with the tiadition which ascribes the bridge to 
Ancus Marcius A better reason for the name is found in the ancient sacnfice of the 
Argei which they olFarod annually on the Ides of May on the sublician bridge The 
word has also bent derived from pompUf a religious procession , the ordeiing of such 
( cremonies belonging to the pompijices {ponixfices) Mommsen adheres to the common 
etymology,, and regards the pontifices as ** the Roman engineers, who undei stood the 
mastery of measuies and numbers , u hence there devolved upon them also the duties 
of managing the calendar of the state, of proclaiming to the people the time of new 
and full moon, and the days of festivals, and of seeing that every religious and eteiy 
judicial act took place on the right day . . Thus they acquired (though not pro- 

bably m its ihll extent till aft6r the abolition of the monarchy) the ^neral oversight 
of Roman worship and of whatever was connected with it They themseiyes de- 
scribed the sum of then knowledge as * the science of things human and divine*^ 
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fonxAdad of which are preserved by Livy. Their number appears 
to have been twenty, ten from each of the two ancient tribes. 
To Numa also is ascfibed the appointment of the priests {Jlamines^ 
that is, fre-kindlers) of particular deities, and especially of Mars 
Gradivus and his son Quirinus, as well as the Flamm Diahs^ 
priest of Jupiter. These three formed the sacred triad of high- 
prlests ; and there were many more, to conduct the rites of the 
gentes, the curi89, and the whole state. 

Numa, finally, was the reputed author of those institutions by 
which the most important affairs of common life were placed 
under the sanctions of religion. He fixed the boundaries of fields 
and estates by landmarks, sacred to the god Terminus, in whose 
honour he institiked the feast of the Terminalia, which closed the 
sacred rites of the year.* He divided the territory of Rome out- 
side the city into districts, called pagiy an act commemorated by 
the festival cf i\\QiPaganaha,^ Hence arose that distinction be- 
tween the urbani (townspeople) and the j)aga7ii (country folk), 
names which have so curiously acquired a social and religious 
meaning from the higher polish of the inhabitants of cities, and 
from the fact that the countrymen were the last to abandon 
heathenism for Christianity. The regulation of the calendar, 
connected with the name of Numa, is too intimately connected 
with our own mode of reckoning time to be^ passed over. The 
Italians,* like all early nations, numbered periods of days by the 
phases of tlie moon ; but they had of course a notion of the annual 
cycle of the seasons, though astronomical observation was required 
to determine the trii^iength of the year by the sun’s course among 
the stars. Some ancient vrriters, indeed, assert that the Romans 
had from the beginning a tropical year {anms verfens) of 305 days, 
divided into 12 months; but the weight of authority is all m 
favour of a year based on the Latin predilection for the decimal 
scale — a year of ten months, which were lunar, owith slight modi- 
fications. This is called the Year ofRcnmlm. It certainly began 
with March (the month sacred to Mars) ; all the*names after the 
first four indicate the numerical succession of the ten months ; f 
and there is sufficient evidence that December was the last. 
Instead, however, of preserving the average lunar cycle of 29] 

* It was on FebruaTy 23 rd, whicli was the last day of the ordinary year, for, when 
an intercalary month was introduced, the last five days of February were incorpo- 
rated with it. 

t Before the Julian leformation, July fifth month), and August 

Scxtxlis (the sixth) • the other four still bear their numbers. 
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days, four of the months appear, from the earliest times, to have 
had 31 days, and the other six 30. The former — ^March, May, 
QainctUis, and October — ^were called fM {pleni), the latter hoUm 
{cavi) menses; and the full months remained such through all 
subsequent changes of the calendar. Thus the year consisted of 
304 days ; and by what system of intercalation it was Med up to 
the tropical year, we are not informed. The change ascribed to 
Numa consisted in the introduction of the duodecimal diviyon of 
the year into months more nearly lunar, by the addition of January 
and February at the end. If these month's had had 31 and 30 
days, their addition to the year of Romulus would have made up 
365 days, the nearest approximation to* the tropical year which 
seems to have been known in the West* Biit this was not the 
object aimed at. The importance attached to lunar months in 
religious festivals required a lunar year. Now the true length of 
a year of twelve lunations is 354 days, 8Ji. 48'»36"; and the 
ancients reckoned it at 354 days. This sum woirld have been 
made up exactly by six months of 30 days alternated with six 
months of 29 days ; but the reasons for a variation from this plan 
are not far to seek. With the duodecimal system (probably from 
the Etruscans) there had come in a superstitious regard for the 
good and bad luck of odd and even numbers. Therefore, as it 
seems, Numa f made the year consist of 355 days ; and, retaining 
the full months at 31, reduced the hollow months to 29} assigning 
the same number to January, and 28 to February : but even here 
the odd number was preserved by dividing February into two parts 
of 23 and 5 days, between which the uitercalary month, called 
Mercedonius, of 22 or 23 days, was inserted eyery other year.f 
Each month was divided at a day called the Ides {Idm or division), 
which fell on the 15 th day of the four full months, and on thg 13th 
of the rest ; the ninth day before the Ides (reckoning both extremes) 
was called the Nones {Nonce, or ninth), and fell on the 7th of the 
full months, and the 5th of the rest The 1st of every month was 
called the Intends {Kalendce, or proclamation-days), because the 
Fontihew proclaimed the comipencement of the month, just as the 

* We hare alieady seen that t£e Egyptians, and piohably the Chaldieaiu, knew the 
year of 365J days. • , 

*t We follow the language of the tradition for the sake of convenience. 

t The order of the months, as thus divided, was the followmg Martius, 31 days ; 
Apnlis, 29 ; Maius, 31 ; Junius 29 ; Quinctilis, 31 ; Sextilis, 29 ; September, 29 ; 
October, 31 ; November, 29 ; December, 29 ; Januarius, 29 ; Februarius, 28 ; Total, 
355 days ; but one of these days, namely the 24th of February, waa t^rded as 
intercalary, and was inserted wherever the Pontifices chose. 
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Mohammedan muezzin announces the^rst appearance of the new 
moon from his watch on the minaret. From the nAme Kalends 
was derived that of the Kalendar {Kakndarium)^ a tabular view 
of the whole year, distinguishing the common days*and holidays.* 
The oldest Eoman calendars contain a division, somewhat analo- 
gous to that of weeks, in the periods of eight days, distinguished 
by marking the successive days from the beginning of the year by 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. According to the Roman 
mode of reckoning both extremes, these were called periods of nine ^ 
days or Nundincs inundince). The various details, and especially 
the mode of intercalation, were regulated by the PontiflFs, who 
used their power, for political and other purposes, in a way so 
arbitrary and irre^lar as to bring about that utter confusion of 
seasons, festivals'', and everything, which was rectified by the great 
reform of Julius Cassar in b.c. 46, which, witli the slight correction 
of Pope Gregoiy, regijilates our present calendar. 

Such are the principal legends concerning the foundation of the 
Roman state, and concerning its primitive constitution, while yet 
it was confined to a narrow territory, hemmfed in by the powerful 
confederacies of the Latins, the Etruscans, and the Sabines. The 
story goes on, in the same mythical vein, to tell how the third 
kin^, a warrior only second to Romulus, broke the strength of the 
Latins and destroyed Alba, and how his successor, the grandson 
of Numa, consolidated the laws of Rome, while he carried on the 
subjugation of the Latin nation, and laid the foundation of the 
new plebeian order by the settlement he*" gave to the conquered 
people on the Aventine. After this, the state assumed a new cha- 
racter from the accession of an Etruscan dynasty of three kings, 
of whom the first speedily invests it with the splendour of a rich 
and powerful monarchy; the second amalgamates the heteroge- 
neous elements into a constitution which secures to every class a 
fair share of privilege ; the third, ruling with insolefice, and endea- 
vouring to build-up his arbitrary power on the destaction of the 
aristocracy, is driven trom the throne, the monar^y falls with 
him, and the era of the Republic c begins. But, before pursuing 
the legendary history through these second and third stages, it is 
needful to inquire what are the truths concerning the primitive 
state of Rome, which are plartly concealed and partly dimly indi- 

* From/fl», sacred law, dies fasti and nefasti signified, holy and unholy days, 
but just th^ opposite, namely, days on which it was ligllful and unlawful to do 
ordinary business. The Scotch have a similar use of Hays,'* in contradis- 

tinction to the Sabbath. 
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cated, by the mythical atOTies of Bomulua and Numa, In a 
queetion on which the greatest adholars of our own times have 
brought vast learning and ingenuity to bear, tod respecting which 
there is still so wide a margin of controversy, it must suffice to 
indicate those leading points on whinh there is a general agree* 
ment, or those different views which are too important to be 
omitted. 

The very position of Rome is a type of the mingled elements 
which enter into its earliest history. Standing on the Latin bank 
of the Tiber, looking across that river into “Etruria, and up the 
river to the point where, at the confluence of the Anio, the Sabine 
territory juts forward between the other two ; offering, moreover, 
in its several hills, sites for different settlements, It seems destined 
for the union of the three races that peopled Central Italy. Nay 
more, the ready access* to it up the river api)ears to invite settlers 
from beyond the sea, and to make it a refyge fc^ adventurers 
wandering over the Mediterranean in search of a home. For this 
last reason we should hesitate to reject altogether such legends as 
those of ^neas and I?vander ; of which the one may indicate a 
2)rehistoric settlement of the Thracian branch of the Pelasgic race, 
the other a Greek element, of which eminent scholars have found 
marked traces in the primitive institutions of th^ Roman state.* 
It lb especially on the Saturnian (Oapitoline) lull that marks of a 
Greek cblony are supposed to have existed. But these are at best 
doubtful speculations, compared with the evidence that Rome was 
at first a Latin village on the Palatine, \fliile other settlements 
existed on the other hills ; and that, by a process \ery difterent 
from that described in the popular legends of thq nation — except 
as the truth forces itself to the surface, as it were, against the will 
of the romancers — other elements, Sabine, Latin, and Etruscan, 
w^ere superadded, bringing with them law^s and^ institutions, and 
forms of civilization, unknown to the first Latin settlers ; while 
the perpetual conflict of opposing forces made Rome from the first 
a military power by the necessity of self-defence. 

Amoi^ the fir&t proofs of the Latin origin of Rome is the fact 
that its language was called Latin from the earliest age that it is 
known to have had a name at all. But the presence of Sabellion 
and Oscan elements in Latin gives equally clear evidence of the 
admixture of that stock in the earliest Roman people ; while the 
want of an Etruscair^emtot in 'the language seems to show that 
the Etruscan influeu|% which appears in the institutions of Bi^e, 

* The reader may consult the aignments of Mi. Ne^mhu, in his HegaT Home. 
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was superadded at a later age. When we turn to the name of the 
city for further light, we are met by a variety of conjectures, 
deriving it from several different languages. The Latins them- 
selves had a tradition that Rome was a foreign word, and that the 
city had another and a sacred name, which it was not lawful to 
utter. The river, by which Rome stood, was variously called by 
the names of Rumon, Albula, Thybris, and Tyberis, of which the 
second seems clearly Latin, and the first is connected with the 
name of Rome, and its people the Ramnes.* -In calling Rome the 
city of the Ramnes dn Mount Palatine, we have summed up in a 
word all that the name can tell us. Some suppose the name itself, 
and also those of the ‘Titienses and Luceres, to be Etruscan ; 
others, Oscan. Few doubt that these three names represent vil- 
lages, or communities of some sort, which had grown up on the 
hills afterwards included in the site of Rbme. All are agreed 
that the Ramnes wc^e of the Latin stock, and the Titienses of the 
Sabine ; but therb is a very great division of opinion as to whethei 
the Luceres were Etruscans or Latins. At all events, they held a 
far less important place than the btlier two in the first consoli- 
dation of the Roman state. Besides these three, tradition speaks 
of various other settlements on the Seven Hills, and in particular 
of a Greek town, called Antipolis,t on Mons Janiculus ; but the 
namCj at all events, cannot have been used till ^ an important city 
had grown up on the left bank. The condition in which these 
settlements are supposed to have existed cannot be better described 
than in the words of Mommsen : — Long, in all probability, ere 
an urban settlement arose on the Tiber, these Ramnians, Titics, 
and Luceres, at .first separate, afterwards united, had their strong- 
holds on the Roman hills, and tilled their fields from the sur- 
rounding villages. The ‘ wolf-festival ’ {Lupercalia) which the 
gens of the Quinctii celebrated on the Palatine hill, was probably a 
tradition from these primitive ages — a festival of. countrymen and 
shepherds, which preserved, more than any other, the homely pas- 
times of patriarchal simplicity, and, singularly enough, maintained 
itself longer than other heathen festivals in Christian Rome.” 

As to the origin of the Palatine city of the Ramnes, the ques- 
tion lies between two chief theories. Both are agreed that the 
Latin nation already existed, long belbre the foundation* of Rome, 
as a pastoral and agricultural people, having their strongholds 

* It is almost superfluous to observe that the names of E(yn%ul%is and JUmAis aie 
derived from that of the city, as its imaginaiy herou eponymi, 

t Tliat is, the opposite city. 
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ia numerous cities, which were united — as some think — in different 
leagues, or — as others suppose — in one confederacy, with Alba for 
its head The one theory then follows the papular legend so far as 
to suppose that an Alban colony, whether driven out by force, or led 
by the love of adventure, settled on the Palatine, and became the 
nucleus to which political and other outlaws flocked from all the 
neighbouring cities ; and the commimity thus formed, consisting 
almost entirely of males, took to the practice, common in a wild 
state of society, of women-stealing. “ Alban Eome,” says Mr. 
Newman, who advocates this theory — “was 'clearly a robber-city; 
yet we do not know it to have Wn stained with blood-thirsty 
treachery, like the Mamertines of Messene. She is rather to be 
compared to the petty states of early Greece, when they practised* 
piracy without scruple, and gloried in it.”* Such a state could 
only maintain its existence by unceasing wars witli its neighbours, 
and the necessity of its position .would demand con§tant accessions 
of a warlike po{)ulation. Its power was early extended, so as to 
add to the original city on the Palatine another stronghold on the 
Capitoline, and a suburb on the EsquUine. Tlie wars of Bomulus 
with the neighbouring towns, as Ciecina, Antemnae, and Crus- 
tcnneriuni, — falsified as they manifestly are in their details by 
national vanity — represent a long conflict which was attended 
with successes that- enabled the Eomans to transfer the inhabi- 
tants of conquered cities in mass to Borne, and laid the founda- 
tions for the class of Clients. All this must have taken far more 
time than the space assigned to the single reign of Bomulus, 
under whose name it was the pride of later times to embody in a 
definite form all the military and political institutions which grew 
up with time and experience. For fhe real form of government, 
we must look to the other Latin cities, which we find bringing out 
their forces to war under an elective military chieftain. “ We must 
perhaps rest,”, says Mr. Newman, “in the general probability, 
that the succesive heads or kings of Alban Borne (however 
many are concealed under the name of Bomulus) — as captains of 
a peoj^e to whom warlike interests were all in all, — exercised a 
severely despotic discipline wi^ liigh approbation, as long as they 
were successful in war and just in the partition of spoil: and 
that, th(Jugh no written laV defined •the rights of the king,' and 
no preoedent8,could have grown up to give strength to a senaite, 
yet brave and turbulent men, with arms in their hands, knew 
how to prevent their leader’s authority from degenerating into 

* RcQal Romfy p. 37. 
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tyranny.’! ^ Such was the condition to which the militajy colony 
of the Bamnians had grown, when it received at once a military 
and, as a consequence, new elements of civilization, from 
the Sabines of the neighbouring city of Cures. This hardy 
people, a branch of the Umbro-Sanmite stock, lived in the high- 
lands of the Apennines, between the Tiber and the Anio ; where 
their descendants preserved, down to the imperial age of Rome, 
their rustic simplicity of manners. Like the Lacedmmonians, 
with whom Creek liters therefore imagined them to have an 
affinity, they dwelt ih unwalled villages, relying for safety on 
their arms. Their government was a patriarchal confederacy of 
^ clans or houses {gentei)^ -which had their own religious ceremonies 
and regulated the ‘^conduct of their members, each of whom bore 
the name of his' own clan. There was no slavery, in the proper 
sense of the word ; but a class of serfs existed, under the name of 
Clients, bound^ to their lord or Patron by a sense of duty and 
attachment, which' inculcated obedience and service on their part, 
and on his, protection and care of their welfare. The institu- 
tion resembles that which has survived to our times, however 
weakened, among the Gaelic inliabitants *of Scotland; and, in 
fact, the language of the Sabelliaii tribes seems to prove their 
affinity to the Celtic stock. The great dignity of a noble con- 
sisted in the maintenance of a large clientage ; and his state 
seems to have been supported, in a great degree, by the rent of the 
lands cultivated by his clients. The effect of such a relation was 
of course to draw a clearly marked distinction between the patri- 
archal nobles and the lower class ; which was maintained by an 
exclusive law of intermarriage among the nobles. * Their patri- 
archal power was carried so far as to give the father the right of 
life and death, not only over his children, but his wife. The 
Sabines had that high regard for religion, often degenerating 
into superstition, which characterizes nations in a p^friarchal state. 

Their morality was sharply defined, eminently positive and over- 
ruling to the whole outward conduct.” 

This simple and hardy race increased with a rapidity which 
required an extension of its possessions, and thus they were spread 
southwards over the Italian peninsula. There is a tradition that 
those of the youth who were born af a particular seasftn, called 
the Sacred Spring, were sent out in search of new abodes, as soon 
as they reached the military age. Whether it was such a band 
that settled in the fork between the Anio and the Tiber, under 
the name of Quiritea {spearmen)^ as the servants of Quirinus (the 
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god of the and iriih a capital Cures ((iuires)y can only Se 

coiyectared But this mnch seems certain^ that the Sabines of 
Cures were established on the Quirinal hffl at an epoch rather 
later than the foundation of Alban Rome on . the Palatine; War 
ensued- between the two communities ; the Sabines drove the 
Romans from their outlying citadel -on the Saturnian hill ; after a 
long-protracted conflict, the former prevailed by their superior 
numbers and discipline ; and it was as the result of a real con- 
quest that the united nation received the political and religious 
institutions, which the mythical account ascribes to Romulus and 
Numa. The Latin rites, which had been sanctified by custom, 
retained their place, and the conquered race were sufficiently 
numerous to make Latin the language of the uftited people, as in 
the parallel case of the conquest of the English by the Normans. 
The patriarchal aristocracy accepted the government of an elective 
monarch, whether as a new institution, or ojie developed during 
the residence of the Sabines at Cures, with the peculiar custom of 
the Interregnum ; and it may be assumed that a long line of elec- 
tive kings is represented by*the three names of Numa, Tullus 
Hostilius, and Ancus Marcius. 

The other theory treats the poetical tradition as aS together 
unworthy of respect, and seeks the origin of Rome in a process of 
more natural growth, from the time when rural communities of 
the Latins and Sabines (the stock most closely related to the 
Latins), both agricultural as well as pastoral people, cultivated 
the lands around the hills which they occupied as their strongholds 
in case of danger. From these settlements,” says Dr. Mommsen, 

the later Rome arose. The foundation of a qity, in the strict 
sense, such as the legend assumes, is of course to be reckoned 
altogether out of the question: Rome was not built in a day.” 
The same historian, while not denying that there was a mixture of 
different nationalities, rejects with scorn the ^irrational opinion, 
that the Roman nation was a mongrel people.” He regards not 
only the Banmians, but the Luceres, as a purely Latin stock, and 
makesf-farJoiB than most other writers of the distinction between 
the Romans and the Sabines. It would appear,” he says, that, 
at a period very remote, when the Latin and Sabellian stocki^ were 
beyond qtfestion far less sharply contrasted in language, manners, 
and customs, than were the Roman and the Samnite of a later 
age, a Sabellian communily entered into a Latin canton unk^nj ' 
and, as in the older and more credible traditions without exemption 
the Titles take precedence cff the Ramnians, it is probabte i^t 
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Titles compelled the older Ramnians to accept their 

association in the same state {synaikismos) With the 

€(xception, perhaps, of isolated national institutions transplanted 
in connection with ritual, the existence of Sabellian elements can 
nowhere be pointed out at Rome; and the Latin language, dn par- 
ticular, furnishes absolutely no support to such a hypothesis. It 
would, in fact, be more •than surprising, if the Latin nation should 
have had its nationality in any sensible degree affected by the 
insertion of a single community from a national stock most 
closely related to it ; besides which, it must not be forgotten that, 
at the time when the Titles settled beside the Ramnians, Latin 
nationality rested on Latium as its basis, and not on Rome. The 
new tripartite Roman commonwealth was, notwithstanding some 
elements which, it is possible, were originally Sabetlian, just 
what the community of the Ramnians had previously been, a 
portion of the^ Latin nation.” Without pursuing the discussion 
further, we have said enough to indicate the main features in the 
different theories that are now held by scholars respecting ftie 
origin of Rome, and to show how much they resolve themselves 
into a question of the greater or lesser degree of influence which the 
Sabelliarf element exerted upon the Latin foundation of the state. 
The enquiry remains, whether we can trace the growth of the 
city from its first small beginnings on the Palatine. 

And here the historian is met by the problem, how a great city 
could have grown up on such a site as that of Rome, and by what 
conditions it obtained fts decisive preponderance in Latium. For 
both in salubrity and fertility the site is inferior to most of the 
old Latin towns. It is deficient in fresh water, nor do the vine 
and fig trees, for which Italy is so famous, flourish in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It is exposed to inundations from the 
Tiber, the slight fall of which to the sea does not readily carry 
off the waters thai pour down from the Apennines; and the 
malaria, which now infests the lower parts of the city, if less 
prevalent during the flourishing period of Rome, must have been 
far wo!rse when the valleys betweep the hills were swamps. The 
common legend implies that it was the pressure of political 
necessity which caused a town to be buUt on a spot so uninviting : 
the moi^ recent historian finds an explanation in the hypothesis, 
that Borne was the emporium of the Latins, as Casre was of the 
rEtmscans. In support of this view, Dr. Mommsen cites the 
tradition that, when the territory of the ciiy extended little more 
than five miles in any other direction from its walls, it held the 
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suburb of Janiculum on the right bank^ and the whole course of 
the Tih^r down to Ostia. Romulus is said to have taken the 
district of the seven hamlets on the right bank and the salt- 
works at the mouth of the river from the Veientes, and Ancus to 
h,ave founded the port of Ostia and fortified Janiculum aA a 
pont. The very name of the Mount of Janus proves at how early 
a period this suburb was attached to Rome ; and, among the traces 
of her possessions on the right bank of the Tiber, there lay, four 
miles below Rome, the grove of the creative goddess {Dea Dio), 
the primitive seat of the Arval festival and brotherhood; and 
there too were the lands of the Romilii, whose name goes far to 
vindicate their claim as the oldest of the Roman gentes. All this 
is confirmed by the importance attached, front the first age 
of the ciiy, to' the bridges across the Tiber. In one word, the site 
of Rome is as admirably adapted for an emporijim as it is defective 
for mere habitation. ^ Its hills furnish the only defensible position 
between the mouth of the river aiidj^he confluence of the Anio 
with the Tiber ; and its position, three miles below- thtit cdtifluence, 
commands the courses of both rivers. This view is confirmed by 
the early relations of Rome with the Etruscau emporium of Caere, 
by the port-dues levied from time immemorial at Ostia, by the 
comparatively early appearance in Rome of coined money, and of 
commercial tseaties with tiansmarine states. Hence too we may 
account for the early fortification of the city, for the rapid growth 
of its population by the influx of foreign as well as Latin settlers, 
and for that vigorous development of urban life, still, however, 
resting on an agricultural basis, which distinguishes Rome from 
the rustic towns of Latium. It is not, of course, i^aintained that 
Rome was one of the great commercial cities of the world, like 
Carthage or even Corinth. Its mercantile importance was 
limited by the strictly agricultural character of the country to 
which it served g,s the emporium ; and it is only in relation to 
Latium that it had this character. To the question, how the 
Latins came to found a commercial city on their frontier river, Dr. 
Mom^isen answers, — Whether it was a resolve of the Latin con- 
federacy^ or the clear-sighted genius of some unknown founder, 
or the natural development of traflSc, that called the city of Rome . 
into being, it is vain even to sifrmise.” • 

As to the extent of primitive Rome, tradition affords u? more ; 
certain evidence. The original city occupied the Palatine hilt 
alone, from the shape of which it derived its name of 
Rome (Ema (^mdrata). Its limits are traced by Tacitua, m ^ 
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well-known passage, the discussion of which must be left to the 
topographers.* From the very first, the city was encompassed by 
the tsacred belt of the Pomcerium^^ which could only be extended 
by those whose victories had enlarged the Roman territory, with 
t]^ divines approval, signified by augury. But, at a period which 
is still within the traditional. age of Romulus, suburbs were added 
to the city, each enclosed by its own ring-fence, and all connected 
with the circumvallation of the Palatine. Thus there was formed, 
almost from the earliest age, a City of Seven Hills,’’ within and 
distinct from the mOre famous seven hills of historic Rome ; and 
its existence was commemorated by the ancient feast of the Septi- 
montium. These seven hills were, the Palatine itself ; the Cermahis 
(or Germalus),t'ondhe declivity of the Palatine towards the valley 
between it and the Capitoline ; the Velia^ or spur of Palatine 
towards the Esquil^e ; the Suhurra^ an outlying fort on the low 
ground between the Esquilinc and the Quirinal ; and the three 
summits of the 'Esquilinej^^ named Fagutaly Oppius^ and Cispius. 
The memory •of this state of things is preserved in the later 
division of the city into regions, three of which are the Palatine, 
the • Suburran, and „the Esquiline, the last being considered as 
inferior in consequence to the other two. There seems also to 
have been a suburb on the Caelian ; but it was not included in 
the Septimontium. The Capitol and the Aventine were probably 
also occupied as detached forts, if the expression may be used of 
the simple enclosures of that early age. There is every reason to 
believe — especially if the theory of Mommsen be adopted — that 
the Mons Janiculus was occupied as a tete-de-pont to the primitive 

bridge of piles ” {2^ons sublicius) across the Tiber; but not within 
the circuit of the fortifications# Tlie regulation,” says Dr. 
Mommsen, which was adliered to as a ritual down to the latest 
times, that the bridge should be composed simply of wood, with- 
out iron, manifestly shows that in its original practical use il^was 
meant to be*^a flying bridge, which must be capable of being easily 
at any time broken off or burnt. We recognize in this circum- 
stance how insecure, for a long time, and liable to interruption 

• Tacit. Annul, xii. 24 : see the article Roma already quoted. 

f That is, post or pone muroSy a on each side of the boundaiy, whether the 
city was fortified or not, which iSiilt upon, or profaned by any common 

use. '' 

$ In the old Boman alphabet the letter o had (like the Greek T) the same force 
as G. 

§ The name of the Esquiline, almost certainly derived from ex-quilicBy that is, out- 
bwildings, marks it as the principal suburb of the city on the Palatine. 
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was the command of the passage of the river on the part of the 
Roman community.” 

Such was the original citj of Rome, usually called the city of 
Romulus, in its more extended compass. Of the theories respect- 
ing other cities on the other hills, belonging to the different Italian 
races, and contributing various elements to the Rome of history, 
there is but one that will stand the test of criticism. The Quirinal, 
which lay entirely beyond the bounds assigned to the circuit of 
old Rome, is marked by uniform tradition as t}ie seat of an inde- 
pendent community. The worship of Mars, the founder of the 
city, was observed doubly on tlie Palatine and the Quirinal ; and 
the latter hill had its old head fortress’” {Cajntolmin Vehts) 
with temples corresponding to those in the Capitol itself. Nay 
more, there is a curious distinction in the very names of the hills 
on which the two cities stood. While the otlifcr eminences within 
the circuit of the later city are called Mounts Quirinal 

and its connected spur, tlic Viminal, bore the iiaiJie of ilills {colies) ^ 
and the Quirinal was often designated simply as the Hill. On this 
nomenclature Dr. Mommsen bases a distinction of the two peoples 
into Romans of the Mount {montani) and of the Ihll {colUni)^ in 
})lace of the ordinary division into the Romansand Sabine Quirites. 
Still he admits that a diversity of race may have lain at the founda- 
tion of this distinctioii between the two neighbouring cities, and that 
tlje e';jTnological connection of Quirites, Quiriiuis, and Quirinalis 
with Cures may 2)robably be correct, while he strongly opi)oses the 
view wdiich traces the most distinctive instiiutions of Rome to a 
Kabine origin. Such is the i)resent state of the guestion, which 
we are content to indicate to those who are qualified and willing to 
pursue it Meanwhile, with whatever diversities o/ opinion as to 
the different races rej)resentcd by these communities, all are agreed 
that the two cities of the Palatine and the Quirinal were the chief 
constituent clemctits in the great city of the Seven Hills, which 
was at length enclosed by tlie walls tliat bear the name of 
Servius Tullius. To trace the steps by which the power of Rome 
was consolidated, abroad as well as at home, before that epoch, we 
must return Ui the picturesque traditions of the popular mythical 
history. 

The death of Numa, says tho legend, Vas followed by another 
interregnum, which was terminated by the election of Tullus 
Hostilius by the citizens assembled in their curiae.* The ponti- 

* It is to be observed that the office of the Interrex and the elective monarchy are 
now seen fully established. 
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fical Clironiclers attempted to preserve the symmetry of their 
tripartite system, by making the third king of Rome the repre- 
sentative of the Luceres, as the first had been of the Ramnes, 
and the second of the Tities. In this legend, however, the 
Luceres are clearly Latin, not Etruscan. Tullus represents the 
Latins who did not trace their origin from Alba ; his grandfatlier* 
having come from Medullia to aid Romulus against the Sabines. 
But, on the other hand, he is connected with the Sabines also by 
the position of Med^illia, — a Latin colony in the Sabine territory, 
between the Tiber and the Anio ; — such are the wavering indi- 
cations of these traditions. His connection with the Luceres is 
marked by his residence on the Geelian Mount, which he assigned 
as an abode to tiie poor who had no homes on the other liills, and 
to the strangers who flocked to Rome or were transported Ihitlier 
from the conquered' cities. In the legends of liis reign, we may 
trace two distinct elements, preserved respectively by Livy and 
Dionysius, of whofn the former follows chiefly the poetical fables, 
the latter the scarcely less fabulous records of the pontiff’s. 

Tlierc are some poetical inventions, which, however destitute of 
any basis in fiict, claim the notice of the historian, because tlieir 
hold on the minds of men is itself an historic tmth Such is the 
Trojan War; and such is the magnificent legend of the conquest 
of Alba by Tullus Hostilius. That the ppwer of Rome was 
enlarged by the destruction of her greatest rival in Latium, in the 
interval before the final settlement of her constitution, is clear 
from her subsequent history, and from the disappearance of Alba. 
The poetic chroniclers, and especially tliose who sang the exploits 
of the Horatian Gens, placed this event in the reign of Hostilius, 
and decorated it with the beautiful legend of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, and the tragic fate of Mettius Fufetius. 

The growing power of Rome led to predatory collisions on the 
border between her territory and that of Alba, of which both 
states mutually complained, and both refused redress. The Alban 
dictator, Caius Cluilius, led his army to a spot within five miles 
of Rome, long after marked by the entrenchment called the 
Cluilian Dyke” {Jbssa Cluilia). Mettius Fufetius, having been 
elected his successor, was obliged to march back against king 
Tullus, who had meanwhile invaded the territory of Alba. The 
two armies were drawn up in battle array, when it was agreed 
that the quarrel should be settled by three champions chosen from 
each side. It happened that in either army there were three twin 

• Ilostiis Hostilius, the eponymus of the Gens Hostilia. 
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brothers,* equally matched in ;age, births 'and courage. The 
Romans were named the Horatii, the Albans Curiatii, f 
These were cliosen as tlie champions ; and it. was a^eed that the 
victory should decide which people should serve the other. The 
combat w^as fought in sight of both armies, with an obstinate 
courage worthy of the stake. At length two of the Horatii Were 
slain, and all the Curuitii were w’’ouiided. . The third Roiiian, 
though alone, was unhurt. He feigned to fly, 'and his enemies 
pursued, as well as tlieir failing strength would permit. But, as 
soon as they were separated and faint with loss of blood, the 
Horatius turned upon his first pursuer, and easily despatched 
him ; after him the second ; and then the third. 

So the Albans became subject to king Tulliis ; and the Romans 
returned home in triumph, Horatius marching in front with the 
spoils of the Alban brothers. At the Ca2)cnian Grate, he was met 
by his sister, who had been betrothed to one^ of ^the Curiatii. 
AVhen she saw her ]>rother bearing the blodd-stained garment 
wdii(h her own hands had woven for her lover, she could not 
restrain her grief. Incensed at the tears wdiicli brought an evil 
omen u2)on his victory, Horatius drew his sw'ord and stabbed his 
sister to the heart, exclaiming, So perish the Roman maiden, 
who shall weej) for her country’s^enemy.” ^ 

For this hoiTid deed Horatius was ordered by the senate and 
people to be put on his trial for his life. An old law Bad said : 

The Two Men shall give judgment on tlie murderer. If he 
appeal from their judgment, let the appeal be tried. If tlieir 
judgment be confirmed, cover Ids head: hang him with a ro2)e on 
an accursed tree : i scourge him either within or without the 
boundary of the city.” The two judges condemned Horatius to 
this terrible doom : he ai)iiealed to the i)C02)le, supported by his 
father, who declared that, had he not himself ap^iroved the deed, 
he would have pmdshed it by his paternal power of life and death. 
The people decided in his favour ; but, to expiate the blood- 
shed, Horatius was led by his father, with his head covered, 

* The Lati" jxt'els the English langaiage in the possession of a single word (terge- 
mini) to express a relationship, of which, as Sir Walter Scott says in another case, 
we ha ve occasion to speak and think so often. , 

+ Another form of the story reverses the names. This is doubtless the Latin 
legend, as each people would of course claim the victor. The number of the cham- 
pions is an example of the ternary system of the Latins. 

J: Arhor infdix was a tree which bore no fruit : it was forbidden to hang a criminal 
on a fruitful tree {whor felix). The sacred pomcerium mu6t not be desecrated by 
the execution or the prelirninnty scourging. 
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beneatli the gibbet, which was preserved in after ages, and called 
the ‘‘ Sister’s Gibbet,” and expiatory sacrifices were continually 
performed })y the of the Horatii. This story embodies, 
amidst its picturesque details, the ancient law for the trial of 
murder t)y tiie QiiOBstores Parricidii,” and the important consti- 
tutional right, which belonged to a Roman citizen, of an appeal 
(provocatio) to the whole people in capital cases; one form of 
the great 2)rinciple, that a man should be tried by his peers.* 

The Albans chafed under the newly imjiosed yoke ; and their 
dictator, Mettius Fufetius, thought he saw a chance of shaking it 
olf in a war in which Tullus presently became engaged. The city 
of Fidenae, about five* miles north-east of Rome, in the Sabine 
territory, but said to have been colonized from the Etruscan Veii, 
has been mentioned among the reputed conquests of Romulus. 
Those conquests may be understood as re])resenting the earliest 
extension of the Roman power over the Latin cities between the 
Tiber and the Amb. Of these cities, Fideme stood in a peculiar 
position, from its connection with Veii. As the fete de pent of 
the Etruscans on the left bank of. the Tiber, it was siq^ported ))y 
all the force of the Veien tines; and in after ages its site was de- 
voted by formulae of execration, as one of the bitterest enemies of 
Rome. Tlie Fidenates — says thg legend — still leant towards the 
Veientines, and their inclination to revolt was confirmed by the 
promise t)f Mettius Fufetius, to desert to them in the midst of the 
battle. Tullus crossed the Anio to attack Fiderue, and the Veien- 
tines marched acrossy- the Tiber to its sui^port. The Etruscans 
were posted on the right, resting ui)on the river; the Fidenates 
on the left, towards the hills : Tullus and the Romans wei’C 
opposed to the former ; Mettius, ranged with his Al))ans op])()site 
to the latter, had the oj)portunity, but not the courage, to carry liis 
treason into efiect. He drew off to the hills on the Hank of the 
two armies, and watched the turn of the battle from the higher 
ground. Seeing the Romans alarmed at this desertion, Tullus 
vowed temples to Paleness and Friglitf The Fidenates, who had 
seen in the first movement of Mettius the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise, began to doubt when he stojq^ed half way, and wavered in 
their attack. Upon this the Romans took new courage : their 
impetuous attack drove back tho Fidenates, while the double 

* The appeal was taken away by the laws of the Decemvirs, but restored by the 
Lex, Valeria et Horaiia, in b.c. 449. Under the kings, it could only be made by the 
royal permission ; and the same rule held of an appeal from the Dictator. 

t Pallor and Pat’or, an example of the deification of passions by the Romans. 
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traitor Met tins fell upon their flank, and put them to utter rout. 
The victorious Romans turned upon the Veientines, and drove 
them back upon the Tiber, slaying many, while many more were 
drowned. For that day, Tiillus dissembled his knowledge of the 
treachery of Mettius ; but on the following day he called a council 
of the whole army. The Albans icame unarmed, as was their 
custom when summoned to hear an address from a general. They 
were surrounded by the armed Romans : Tullus charged Mettius 
with treason ; and ordered him to be tied between two chariots, 
w^hich were then driven opposite ways ; and so his body was torn 
asunder, as his mind had been divided in the battle. Alba was 
doomed to destruction, and her people Were removed to Rome, 
where tlieir abode was fixed upon the Cmlian Mpimt, and Tullus 
himself took up his residence in their midst. 

Such is the poetic legend of the fall of the chief city of the 
Latins, giving, as usual, not only all the success^ but all tlie right, 
to the Romans. It is fruitless to- enquire \Wiether the treachery 
may not have been on Uic side of Tullus and the treason of Mettius 
a mere i)retext; for in iridh, .the only historic fact in the legend 
is the destruction of Alba by the Romans.* The tem})les on the 
Alban Mount were spared, when all the other buildings were 
levelled with the ground ; and the ancient Latin worship was 
])erformed there by the Romans as solemnly as at Rome. 
Down to the latest age of the republic, the consuls celebrated 
the “ Latin Holiday,” (/IvvVe Latincti) with annual sacrifices 
to Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount; iiiid generals, to whom 
the Senate had refused a triumph in Rome itself, offered their 
thanksgivings at the same more ancient sanctuary. Rome 
founded on the destruction of Alba the claim to •succeed to her 

* 'N’iclnihi regards it as more than douhtful whotlicr Alba was destroyed })y tlio 
Uoniiiiis at all ; for, instead of its territory heconiiiig the proj)erty of Uorne, we tind 
the Ijatiiis holding their meetings at the Alhan Mount, as long as they reniaim'd a 
nation, lie rather thinks that it fell before a general revolt of the older slates of 
liatiiini (the Priaci Latini)^ among whom it had risen npas a doniineeiing intnuh'r— a 
revolt in wliieh Koine may have taken a part. The facts, that the deported /.at ins of 
Alba appear at Koine in the full j)OSse,s.sion of the rights of eiti/ens, lliat the king 
takes np h' - rasideneo among them, and that Alban families obtained places of the 
liigh(‘st honour and trust in the Roman commonwealth — as the Tiillii, the Servilii, 
the (^uinctii, and others — arc alleged as indicating an internal dis.sension at Alba, 
and the voluntary secession of a party in the .state to Rome. But jiueh a secession is 
not unlikely to have been followed by war; and Mommsen aigues that “ the circum- 
stance of Rome claiming to be in a religious and political point of view the heir-at- 
law of Alba, may be regarded as decisive of the matter ; for such a claim could not 
bo based on the migration of individual clans to Rome, but only on the conquest of 
the town.” 
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presidency over the thirty cities of the Latin confederacy. That 
the claim was speedily admitted, seems to be implied in the state- 
ment that Tullus made a league with the other Latins after the 
destruction of Alba. But the relations of Rome to the cities of 
Latium in general will be better considered at a later point of our 
narrative. Meanwhile it is to be observed that Livy expressly 
states that the new citizens from Alba were enrolled among the 
Patres, — that is the patrician order, for the Senate itself was not 
augmented by its third hundred till the reign of the elder Tarquin. 
He adds that ten troops (turmce)^ that is, 100 men, were added to 
the knights from among the Albans. These statements clearly 
point to the completioli of the patrician order by the enrolment 
of the tliird tribQ — the Luceres; and in agreement with this view, 
the Luceros are always connected with the C^elian Mount. 

The war with the Sabines, who had illtreated Roman traders at 
the temple of Peronia, at the foot of Mount Soracte, is made by 
the tradition the oiigin of the great festivals of the Saturnalia 
and Opalia, at the close of the Roman year, in fulfilment of vows 
made by Tullus to Saturn and Ops, He is said to have continued 
the contest with the Etruscans about Fideuiu by carrying the war 
into the territory ofVeii; but no lasting successes were gained over 
either city till much later. The only great work ascribed to him 
at Rome is the Senate House, called the Curia IIoHtilia^ built on the 
side of the Comitium facing towards the Palatine; the same si)ot, 
though not the same building, in which the Senate met to the last 
days of the Republic. Amidst his warlike deeds, Tullus had been 
neglectful of the worship of the gods. Prodigies on the Alban 
Mount revealed the wrath of the deserted Latin deities : a plague 
broke out among the peo 2 )le, and attacked the king himself. 
Terrified into siq)erstitiou, and unable to obtain res 2 )onses from 
the gods, he attempted to evoke Ju 2 )iter Elicius with the rites 
j)rescribed by Nunia; but he only succeeded in drawing down 
lightning which destroyed him, with his whole house, after he had 
reigned for two and thirty years. 

This fearful judgment recalled^ the minds of the people to the 
ordinances of Numa, and they elected for their fourth king his 
daughter’s son, the Sabine Ancus Marcius. He began his reign 
by causing the laws of Nfima to be inscribed on a white board, 
and hung up in the forum for all to read. For the better enforce- 
ment of the laws, he excavated a prison in the side of the Capitoline 
hill overhanging the forum. Beneath this prison, Servius Tullius 
is said to have dug the horrible dungeon called the Tulliayium 
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(which still exists) twelve feet underground, into which stato 
criminals, as for example the conspirators with Catiline, were let 
down and strangled. To Ancus are ascribed tlie interesting cere- 
monies of the declaration of war and the making of treaties 
by the College of Heralds {Fetiales)j and their spokesman, the 
^^Father-in-chief of the Roman people;’’* but these rites were 
doubtless a part of the earliest Roman religion. 

Ancus none the less pursued the warlike enterprises of his pre- 
decessor, and especially the further conquest of the Latins, whom 
the peaceful beginning of his reign had encouraged to new aggres- 
sions. In a long and obstinate war he took many of the Latin towns, 
and removed to Itome several thousands of their inhabitants, whom 
he settled on the Averitine Mount and in the valley between it 
and the Palatine, surrounding this new quarter by a ditch called 
the ^^Dyke of the Quirites.” On the other side, he extended the 
Roman territory beyond the Tiber and down its course as far as 
the sea. He took from the Etruscans of Veii-the JVLesian wood 
and the saltworks at the mouth of the Tiber; built the i)ort of 
Ostia, and fortified the suburb of Janiculum, which he united to 
Rome by the “ Bridge of Piles” {Pons Siiljllcius). In these tra- 
ditions we trace the full establishment of Rome as a maritime 
emporium under her elective kings. 

The most interesting point in the story of Ancus Marcius, as 
bearing upon the development of the Roman state, is his treat- 
ment of the conquered Latins, as contrasted with that of Tullus 
towards the Albans. As to the removal of thousands of Latins 
in mass to Rome, a word must be said jjrescntly ; but, whether 
more or fewer, they are said to have dwelt on the Aventine as 
freemen, but without any share in the government of the state. 
They were citizens {cives)j but not of the highest class {optima 
jf/re). Their condition was the origin of that middle state between 
the citizen and the foreigner, which was described as the Latin 
Right ” {Jus Latii). In so far as this statement represents an 
historic fiict, it seems reasonable to infer that the full citizenship 
granted to the Alban Latins of the Ca3lian was the iward of a 
siibniiss^ui more or less voluntary; while the class represented by 
the other Latins, of the Aventine, were in the fullest sense a con- 
quered people. A further explanaticyi has been sought in the 
national affinities of the two 'branches of the Latin nation. All 
the traditions represent Alba as founded by a conquering race 
amidst the older inhabitants of Latium (the Prisci Latini), Now 

* Pater Patratus Populi Romani. 
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if, as Niebuhr supposes, tlie latter were more nearly ahin to the 
Pelasgians, and the former to the Oscans, — an affinity shared by 
the Ramnians of Rome, — it is easy to understand how the one 
class should be received into the state, of which the fundamental 
idea was a patriarchal brotherhood, and how the other should bo 
admitted only to that less intimate association, by which it was 
always the policy of Rome to strengthen her body of citizens. 
J3ut, after all, it is of the less importance to interpret the legend, 
as history vouches for the fact that, in all aristocratic govern- 
ments there grows up, almost insensibly, an order of commons, as 
we may call them, — citizens who are personally independent, but 
who form, at first, no part of the governing body. 

That such an order existed at Rome from an early period is not 
only an undoiwted fiict, but a fact of the utmost consequence in 
the political history of the state; for that history is made up, in a 
great degree, of the long conflict between this class and the patri- 
cians. Their inipo;^tance in the state is indicated by tlieir very name, 
the Plebeians that is,‘ the complement or Jillhuj up of the 

community, — the MarujJ^ We must carefully avoid calling them 
the People ; for this word, as we have seen, signified the ruling 
class, exclusion from which was the characteristic of the Plehs.\ 
Where is the origin of tliis body to be sought? Not in the class 
of Clients^ — thong'll indeed this opinion has still advocates who 
deserve respect, — for the Clients seem clearly distinguished from 
the Plebeians by their privilege of enrolment among the patrician 
gentes, on the one hand, and on the other by their more limited 
enjoyment of personal' independence. Besides, unless the liglit of 
tradition is to be utterly excluded, we must believe that the Clients 
had existed in the state long: before the first rise of the Plebeians. 
The story of the scttlemcntof the Latins at Rome ])y Ancus Marcius 
supplies another answer, which undoubtedly contains some ele- 
ments of truth. That the Plebeians belonged to the Latin, and jios- 
sibly other Italian races, is proved by their language, religion, and 
every other mark of national affinity. That they were a conquered 

* TJie root plih (in old Latin 'plc})) is tlie same as tlio ])lc or in pUnus and 
comyleo, and in the Greek TrKrjBos and no\vs. 

+ It was not till the last age of the republic that this distinction came to be broken 
down, and the word plehs used vaguely for the lower orders, in opposition to the 
nobiles. Our own language inherits the confusion doubly, in the use of the words 
people, co7nmo7i people, and so forth, and in the contemptuous sense of plebeian. It is 
not, however, impossible that the words may be ultimately of the same root : po- 
puhus (a reduplication of the root pol) signifying the full body of citizens. But this 
is only a conjecture. 
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people, explains their position in the state, as free but politically 
unenfranchised. That, though conquered, they were not reduced 
to slavery is so consistent with Roman policy, as hardly to need 
the explanation of respect for kindred blood. In the earliest times 
at least, the social state of Rome did not rest, like that of the 
Greek rej)ul)lics, on the basis of slavery. Unlike the Greeks, the 
Romans acknowledged the natural right of man to freedom. There 
were indeed slaves ; but they were not numerous ; and tlicy seem 
to have been engaged entirely in domestic service. Among a purely 
agricultural people, the employment of slave? labour to enrich the 
master by manufactures was unknown; and the small farms, culti- 
vated by the clients, left no room for agrai*ian servitude, until the 
vast tracts of public land, which the nobles secured for themselves, 
required ar fresh supply of labourers. Then it was that slavery 
became a ccnsiderable institution, bringing with it the demorali- 
zation and ultimate ruin which it ever entails. It was the neces- 
sity of Rome, from the very first, ^ to strengtbcti the state by the 
accession of now citizens: and it was equally her character to 
resi)ect the institutions of the conquered i)eoples. Esj)ecially would 
this respect be sliowii to those who worshi])ped the same gods, and 
observed the same patriarchal customs that they themselves held 
ill reverence. Their condition has been compared to that of tho 
Lacedtemonian Pcrin^.ri^ as distinguished from the enslaved Helots. 
The Plebeians had their own Gentes find Familijc, with.thcir own 
sacred rites, which, however, they only exercised under the •super- 
intendence of the patrician jiontifls. But, so far from answering 
to the modern sense of the word plebeian* they had a nobility of 
their own, which traced back its origin beyond many of the patri- 
cian houses, and which attained the highest distinction in the 
history of th-e state ; but they had no place in the three ancient 
tribes or curiie or patrician gentes, nor any share in their religious 
rites. Hence it was that the Aventiiie was never enclosed, like the 
Cselian, within the ponujerium* because that boundary was con- 
secrated by the patrician sacrifices. In one word, they formed no 
jiart of the Populus Romanus. When Tarcpiinius Priscus attempted 
to raise ^hem to an equality with the Patricians, by enrolling the 
noblest plebeian gentes in three new tribes, the plan was opposed 
by the augur Attus Navius,t and all that the king could effect was 


* The sacred pomcerium of a Latin city must not he confounded with its actual 
walls. The fonner might (nay, unless solemnly removed, must) he retained from 
religious reverence, while the latter were laid out from motives of convenience. The 
wall of Servius Tullius embraced the Avon tine, t See p. 190. 
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to attach them to the old tribes in a subordinate relation, by the 
names of the “ Second Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres.” Their 
gentes also were distinguished from those of the three ancient 
tribes as the Lesser Gentes ” {Gerites Minor es)^ the same epithet 
that was before applied to the Luceres in relation to the oJder 
tribes. On the other hand, they were not, like the clients, attached 
as* dependents to patrician houses, or to individual patrons. They 
were the subjects of the whole Populus ; and, if in any sense they 
could be said to have a patron, it was the king. They formed his 

following ” in war,* as the clients were the followers of the patri- 
cians ; and their close relation to him may perhaps be recognized 
in the favour shown them by Tarquinius Priscus, and tlie position 
given to them in^the state by Servius Tullius. It seems, indeed, 
not improbabl(j^ that, had the wise policy of that king be(?n ])ersisted 
in, the joint power of the king and the plebeians might have so 
counterbalanced the ascendancy of the patricians, as to have anti- 
cipated by centurfes* the great political invention of modern times, 
and to have secured for Rome the blessing of a limited monarchy, 
saving her from the long and ruiriops conflict between the patrician 
and plebeian parties through which her aristocratic republic passed 
into a despotism. 

The position of the plebeians — in respect of their rights and 
duties in the state — was that of a modified or partial citizenship. 
They had* no share in the ‘^public right” of tlie ‘^franchise and 
honours ; ” and of the “ private right,” they enjoyed freedom of 
commerce, but not of intermarriage with the patrician houses.* 
Such a restriction was of course broken through in practice, as it 
is even in nation^ where the strictest rules of caste prevail ; but 
the patrician who married a plebeian woman degraded his ofispring 
to the condition of plebeians ; and this appears to have been the 
origin of those plebeian families which bore the names of patrician 
gentes.j In judicial matters their condition wa^^ one of peculiar 
hardship; as tliey had no legal rights to assert against the patri- 
cians, so neither had they, like clients, the protection of a patron. 
Though thus excluded from the best privileges of the state, they 
were bound to shed their blood in its defence; and, in recompense 
of their military service, they were secured in the possession of the 
lands they cultivated. We are told, indeed, that when the con- 
quered Latins were removed byAncus Marcius to the Aventine, their 
lands became the property of the Roman state. Now, it is quite 

* See p. 161. 

t Tims the plebeian Marcolli were of the Claudiaii gens. 
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incredible that the many thousand inhabitants of the Latin 
cities could all find abodes on the Aventine, and in the valley 
below ; and we have amide evidence that the mass of the plebeians 
were landholders in Latium. 

The explanation of this fact involves a matter of supreme im- 
portance towards understanding the ‘whole history of Home, — the 
possession and occupation of land by the citizens. The territory of 
the city, in its earliest age, was a small district, which a man might 
walk round in a day, bounded on the west and nortli by the Tiber 
and the Anio, and reaching on the east and South not more than 
five or six miles from the city. The Dyke of Cluilius was always 
considered as dividing this original ‘‘ Ager llomaiius ” from the 
rest of Latium. The district was connected with the city by a close 
religious bo*nd; for auspices could be taken within its boundaries. 
It was regarded as the property of the state, that is, of the Populus 
Uomanus or patrician houses, for whom it was cultivated by their 
clients ; but in what manner it wa.s divided among *t]iem, we are 
not infoi‘med. The king had a portion of it for his demesne. As 
the territory of the state grew l^y successful wars, the lands of the 
conriuercd people were regarded as the prize of victoiy, and became 
the Land of the People” {A(jer FubUcifs), It was divided 
among tlie patricians for occupation {possesnio') ; but the real 
OKUcri^hlp {dominium') remained with the whole state ; and the ^^pos- 
sessors ” were bound to pay a rent of one-tentli of the i^roduce of 
arable land, and one-lift li of that of fruit-trees, to the general 
revenue. The i)lebeians were of course excluded from tliis arrange- 
ment, as forming no part of the Peoide ; ” though it seems that 
they were permitted to feed their cattle on the public pasture 
land. Put tliough politically dis(pialitied from lioiding property, 
tlicy were nof shut out from all share in the soil which had been 
won partly by tlieir blood. At every addition to the Ager Pub- 
licus, a portion was assigned to the Plebeians, not on terms like 
the possession ” of the patricians, but as the individual pro])erty 
of the allottees. How the patricians withheld this right, and how 
they evaded tlunr own payments to the state, and in what conflicts 
their grasping policy involved the commonw^ealth, we shall ere 
long see. 

* It is of vital importance to bear iip mind, that puhh'cm is here used in its strict 
sense, iis the adjective of populiiSy and tliat the populics to whom it refers is the 
Populus Romanus, or ])atrician houses. There are several points in connection with 
the Af/er PMievs into w’hich we abstain from entering. Full information will be 
found in Mr. Long’s articles Agcr, Agrarioe Leges, &c., in Smith’s DictioTiary of Greek 
and Roman Antigaitics, 
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From these arrangements for the tenure of public land in the 
historical age of Home, we might infer that the original plebeians 
had a share in the conquered lands of Latium. The true state of 
the case seems to have been still more favourable. Whether in 
consideration of their kindred blood, or as a part of the terras of 
their submission, or from the^ impolicy of introducing a new body, 
who arc said to liavc been as numerous as the previous citizens, in 
a state of disaffection, — it would seem that the greater portion of 
their land was restored to them in absolute ownership, subject 
only to a certain tribute. Those who removed to Home were 
prol)ably a minority, who preferred to take up their residence in 
the city. In the assignment of the Aventive as their residence, 
and in the favour shown them by the kings, there seems no reas(ui 
to doubt that we have genuine facts of history. This connection 
with the city raised the j)le])eians above tlie disadvantage of a 
rural condition, and secured a centre of union to their whole body. 
The independence founded u2)on the solid basis of landed i)roperty 
distinguislied them comidetely from the clients, and gave them 
the means of resisting the encroacliments of the patricians, whose 
jealous policy soon began to aim at reducing them to tlie condition 
of serfs. The wliole subject is tlius summed up by Professor 
Malden, in his admiralde discussion of the earliest Homan history 
‘‘ While the Patricians held j^ossessions by sufferance in the l^ublic 
Domain, ‘the private jnoperty in land (wdth the excei)tion of tlie 
small district wliich comjmsed the regions of the three j)atrician 
tribes) belonged almost exclusively to the Plebeians. To them 
alone had any 2)ortion of the conquered territories been sold or 
assigned by public authority. On the other hand, property in 
land distinguit^hed the Plebeians from the Clients. The Clients 
received 2)recarious grants from the j)Ossessions of their Patrons in 
the Public Domain ; but it is not jirobable that, in the earlier 
ages, they were capable of acquiring pro2)crty in iand in their own 
persons. But the more important form of the distinction w^as 
this, that the Clients exercised all trades and mechanical arts, 
which were strictly forbidden to the free and inde])endent citizen. 
Agriculture was the only lawful emidoyment of the })lebeiaTi 
citizen ; and therefore the Plebeian who did not hold proj)erty in 
land, though he might not be compelled to attach himself to a 
Patron, in all his political rights was reduced to a level with the 
Clients.’’ * The more clearly we cati understand the original 


Uistory of Romej in the Library of Useful Knowledge^ Loud. 1833. Tliis work, 
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condition of the Plebeians, the better shall we perceive the rela- 
tion of the history of Home to the social history of the world. 
This point is of the more importance as it has been for ages the 
subject of constant misrepresentation ; and the watchwords, under 
which the Jioman patrici iiis and plebeians fought their great con- 
stitutional battles, Jiave been misajjplied to the wildest tlieories 
of modern tunes. Of all the perverted uses of history, none .is 
stranger than the passion with which the party conflicts of other 
ages are confounded with our own. 

Tlie death of Ancus Marciiis was followed by the accession of a 
new dynasty, whose founder — according to the 2)opular legend — 
came from Etruria, but derived his origin from Greece. And 
if, (IS is tlie jirevailing o^nnion of scholars, we have come to a 
2)oint at which tradition contains a greater j)ortion of historic 
truth than before, there is no good reason for rejecting the latter 
])art of this statement, which would furnish another example of 
Etruscan influence in Etruria. The story go«s,*that Demaratus, 
a Ooriiitliian merchant,* settled at Tanpiinii, on the Etruscan 
coast. His son married a noblp Etruscan huly named Tanaquil; 
and in virtue of this marriage he ranked as a Liicumo, if we may 
believe the Homans, who know him by no other name. But his 
foreign descent liindercd his advancement witli the jealous Etrus- 
cans, and his liigh-spiritcd wife could not brook that her husband 
sliould hold a 2)lace below her kindred. Koine lay op«n to the 
ambition of foreigners; and thither Tanaquil and her husband 
bent tlieir course, with tlicir two sons and^ a numerous retinue. 
Tliey had reached the suburb of Janiculum, when an eagle, 
wliich had been hovering over the chariot, making a sudden 
stoop bore away the stranger’s cap, carried it aloft to the sky, 
and then returning placed it on his head. Tanaquil’s skill in 
augury saAv the omen of her husband’s future elevation. On 
his arrival at Rome, ho was received as a citizen, by the name of 
Lucius Tarquinius, from his birthplace; his followers were also 
admitted to the citizenship ; and he became the founder of the 
Gens Tarquinia^ the first Tuscan gens that is known to have 
existed at Home. As the head of his race, as well as the first of 
the two kings of his name, he is distinguished by the title of 

• 

thongli unfortunately a fragment, contains the most masterly account of the views of 
the hest scholars on the early Koman history at the date of its publication. 

* The cause assigned for his leaving Corinth is the oppression of a tyrant, who, if 
we could trust the common chronology, would be Cypselus, the predecessor of Peri- 
ander. 
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Tarquinius Priscus. He rose quickly in favour with Ancus 
Marcius, to whom he rendered great services in the Latin wars, by 
his military talent and his numerous following; while by his 
wealth, and by the superior knowledge derived from his Greek 
and Etrusenn training, he gained equal favour with the people. 

Ancus named him as the guardian of his two sons ; but, on the 
king’s death, after a reign of thirty-four years, Tarqiiin is said to 
have offered himself as a candidate for the vacant throne, to which 
he was elected by the suffrages of all the people. The Roman 
monarchy, as we have seen, was elective ; and though a member 
of the royal house might naturally have some preference,* this 
consideration was not* likely to prevail over the advantage of 
having a king of proved ability and in the full vigour of his age, 
rather tlian an untried youth. The difficulty involVed in the 
election of an Etruscan rests partly on the figment of a tacit 
understanding that the king should be clioscn alternately from the 
Ramnians and the Tities, an arrang*ement which im})lies the per- 
petual exclusion of the Luceres. Tt has been suggested f that Tar- 
quin was elected with the very purpose of raising the Luceres to an 
equality with the other tribes, a measure wliich he carried out by 
adding 100 members to the senate, which now had its full number 
of 300. He also doubled the number of the knights, by creating 
three new centuries, as some say from the Luceres, but, a(iCording 
to the more probable statement, from the noblest families of tlie 
plebeians, f That this was an attempt to raise the })lebeians to a 
share in the privileges of the Roman peoi)le, which the patricaans 
frustrated by the weapon of religion, — which they always well knew 
how to wield, — is implied in the picturesque legend of Attus 
Navius. This ‘augur forbad the king to carry out his intention of 
creating three new centuries of horsemen, which were to have 
been called after his own name, and placed on an equal footing 
with the Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres. Tarquen, in mockery of 
the augur’s art, said: — ‘^Tell me now by thy auguries whether 
the thing I have now in my mind may be done or not.” It 
may,” replied Attus Navius, after he had consulted the gods by 
augury. Well, then,” rejoined the king, it was in my mind 
that thou shouldst cut this whetstone in two with this razor,” 
The augur took the razor and seyered the whetstone; Tarquin 

* As, for example, in the election of Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa. 

t See Newman’s Rtgal RomCy chap. viii. 

t ^That such a preponderance should hare been given to one of the three ancient 
tribes is quite incredible. 
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desisted from his scheme, and learnt to respect the omens.* The 
whetstone and razor were buried under a sacred covering in the 
Comitium, and a veiled statue of Attus Navius was afterwards set 
up over the spot. The three centuries were, however, added to the 
kniglits, but with the names of the “ Second Ramnes, Titienses, 
and Lucercs.” Such is the story of* Livy, who was probably mis- 
led by the exclusive application, in later times, of the names -of 
the three old tribes to the centuries of the Equites. What seems 
to be the true meaning of the legend has been already explained, 
in speaking of the plebeians. f 

It was, then, rather the moral strength gained by the recogni- 
tion of the place which the plebeians had- won for themselves in 
the state, than the doubling of his cavalry, that enabled Tarquin 
to gain great successes against the Latins and the Sabines. He 
took and destroyed the wealthy city of Apiola3, and recovered a 
large number of other Latin towns, which seem to have been lost 
after the death of Ancus.t Following uj) these successes, Tarquin 
was the first Roman king who entered the Apennines, to war upon 
the fierce nation of the A^qui^ in the upper valley of the Anio. 
The Sabines seized the opportunity to cross the Anio, and ravaged 
the lands of Rome up to the very rami)art of the city. Driven 
back with difficulty, they renewed the attack in the following year, 
making a bridge of boats over the Anio, a little above its con- 
fluence with the Tiber. In the decisive battle that ensued, Tar- 
quin gained the victory by his cavalry, while he destroyed the 
Sabine bridge by means of blazing rafts ^oated down the Anio; 
the fords of which above the enemy’s camp he had also occupied. 
Few of the Sabines escaped to the mountains : the fate of the 
other fugitives Avas announced at Rome by their arms borne down 
the Tiber. The spoils collected on the field of battle were gathered 
into a heap and burnt as an offering to Vulcan, the prisoners and 
the recovered spoil being sent to Rome. Carrying the war into 


* It is hardly worth while to point out the obvious inronsistoncy of Tarquin’s 
alleged contempt foi- the augur’s art with the augury which attended his own entrance 
into Rome, 'fiie further absurdity of an Etruscan despising augury will be variously 
viewed according to the opinion that it w'as, or not, a specially Etruscan art. 

+ See p. 185. We have a direct testimony, preserved by the grammarian Festus, 
that Tarquin wished to change the tribes established by Romulus, and that, as the 
result, “ tlie body of Roman citizens {civitas Rmiaim) w;is distributed into six parts, 
namely, the first and second Titienses, Ramnes, and Luceros.” 

+ These successes of the Latins would seem to imply that the constitntional 
stniggle, connected with the election of Tarquin and with his new institution^ hod 
been of importance enough to absorb the attention of the Romans. 
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the Sabine territory, Tarquin took Collatia, an old Latin town near 
the Anio,* and gave it as an appanage to his nephew, who had 
been named Egeriiisf (‘‘the Needy”), but was now known as 
Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, a name famous in the story of the 
last Tarquin. 

It was in the Sabine campaign that Tarquin vowed to build the 
great triune temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the Satur- 
nian hill, for which he only lived to prepare the ground. As the 
workmen were digging the foundations, they disinterred a human 
liead. The augurs saw in tlie discovery an omen that the spot 
was destined to become the Head of the whole world {caput orbis 
terroe)^ and the new temple was called the Capitol {CajritoUum), 
The name was afterwards extended to the whole collection of 
sacred buildings on the Capitoliiie Hill. 

Tarquin adorned the city with other great works of utility and 
magnificence, the chief of which remains to our own day in the 
Cloaca Max'uha^ dr trreat Sewer, constructed to drain the marshy 
hollows between the Tiber and the Palatine, and between this liill 
and the Capitoline and Aventinc. ,In the changes brought about 
by the ages, our own has once more learnt that even drains fu’c 
not an unfit object of enthusiastic admiration ; and after twenty- 
five centuries of desolating war, the discovery that the public 
liealth is worth the care of governments lias at last 2 >rodiiccd 
works that surpass the low-level drainage ” of Rome. Mean- 
while, the fabric which excited the astonishment of the Au- 
gustan age for its massive structure, which had bid defiance to 
time, earthquakes, and inundations for 600 years, has endured 
four times that period, wdth scarcely a stone disjdaced. The 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima is still seen opening into the Tiber 
a little below the southern end of the Insula Tlberina^ in a quay- 
wall which must have been constructed at th(^ same time. Its 
structure shows, as we have already said, a knowledge of the 
arch, t It is a tunnel, vaulted in with three concentric rings of 
large stones, the innermost having an interior diameter of nearly 
14 feet. The hewn stones are about feet long, and above 3 
feet high; they are keyed together without cement. The material 

* The exact position of Collatia is unknown : some place it on the right bank of 
the Anio, others on the left. 

t The legend derives this name from because he had been left to Tarquin’ s 
care without an inheritance. 

t This affords a complete disproof of the exclusive derivation of Etruscan art from 
Greece. 
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furnishes a proof of the great antiquity of the work : it is the 
^^tufa litoide ” of Brocchi, a volcanic stone found in various spots 
near Rome, but which was superseded in the buildings of the 
republican age by the finer peperino of Gabii and the Alban hills. 
Tlie Cloaca Maxima itself only extended as far as the valley of 
the Forum. It was afterwards continued as far as the Suburra, 
and a system of sewers ramified through all Rome. Agrippa, in 
his celebrated a3dileship, set the example to more recent adven- 
turers by navigating the sewers in a boat : the fact is worth 
mentioning as a proof that the sewers of Romo must have been 
well ventilated. 

The effect of this great work was to make the valleys on the 
north and south-west of the Palatine for the first time firm dry 
land. In the former, the Forum was now enclosed by rows of 
shops along its northern and southern sides, and Tarqnin built in 
it a temple of Saturn ; in the latter the Great Circus ( Circus 
Maxhuus) was built, for the exhibition of the games which Tar- 
quin is said to have introduced from Etruria. The contests in 
chariot racing and boxing were carried on by hired Etruscans, 
the Romans looking on as spectators. The scats were divided 
into thirty sections, for the thirty curii^e, and the senators and 
knights had their assigned places. Such was the contrast l)etween 
the proud patricaan reserve of tlie* Latin race, and the free 
I)ublic life even of the most aristocratic Greeks. This was the 
beginning of the Great Roman Games {IakU Magni Bomani^ 
or Circejises^j Avhich were celebrated annually in Sei)tcniber, in 
honour of the. three deities to whom the C«i)ito] was built. The 
booty of A])iohe is said to h(T\’e supplied the means for the con- 
struction of the Circus Maximus ; and the other works of Tarqnin 
display such ^ command of wealth, that they have been ascribed, 
without any adequate reason, to forced labour. We ihay trace in 
them with greater certainty the fruits of Etruscan science ; and, 
though many of the works ascribed to Tarquinius Priscus ought 
doubtless to be divided among the kings of his dynasty, there is 
no question but that he is rightly described as the founder of 
the subs^iKUit architectural splendour of Rome.” 

The city now appears as the seat of a powerful monarchy, and 
the worthy capital of the surrounding country. A change so 
marked from its condition tinder Anfcus Marcius seemed to 
Niebuhr to require the hypothesis, that the accession of the 
Etruscan dynasty was in reality a foreign conquest. We know 
very well, as will soon be seen from a decisive example, that, had 
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flucli a conquest been effected, it would have been falsified in the 
IBtoman^annals. But, in truth, the chasm which it is sought thus 
to bridge overj ap2)ear8 to be the mere creation of those annalists. 
By the arbitrary system which assigns only four kings to the 
period of nearly a century and a half, preceding the Etruscan 
dynasty, no adequate space was allowed for - approaching to such 
a condition as that which we find under Tarquinius Priscus. 
It’ was therefore necessary to make the progress of the state 
seem less than it really was, at the death of Ancus Marcius ; 
while its splendour <■ under Tarquin is probably exaggerated by 
bringing into one reign nearly all the fruits of that development 
of commerce and wealth which was the natural result of a closer 
connection with Etruria. In short, this seems to be one of the 
cases in which tl 9 e genius of Niebuhr, so acute in exposing the 
mythical inventions of the ancients, hurried him to the construc- 
tion of j)Ositi\e results, entirely destitute of the solid basis of 
historic testimony. 

It is not then necessary to imagine an Etruscan conquest of 
Rome, in order to explain thesimjde fact, that the reign of Tarquin 
is an epoch of great develojunent in' the power and wealth of Rome. 
And this advance was also marked by a greater exhibition of regal 
pomp. For all that we read, the outward state of the earlier kings 
may have been no greater than that of the elective chief of a repub- 
lic, and in war the insignia of the fasces were the simple exhibition 
of the authority essential to the very existence of a rude military 
community. The introduction of these emblems, with the lictors 
who bore them, is indeed ascribed by Dionysius to Tarquin, but he 
tells us tliat others traced their use to tlie beginning of the monar- 
chy.* But all, agree that Tarquin introduced from Etruria, and 
assumed ])y permission of the Senate, golden crown, an ivory 
chjJfr, a sceptre to2)ped with an eagle, a crimson robe studded with 
gold, and a variegated crimson cloak, such as the kings of tlie 
Lydians and the’ Persians wore, only not square like theirs, but 
semicircular: such garments tlie Romans call The toga 

* In fact/' as Mr. Newman observes, /‘it seems necessary to believe tlii'., 
we regard Tarqj;iiin as- in striiitfiirt: sense conqueror of Rome ; for, of all insignia, 
this must have been the mpat rtVblting, if suddenly introduced. Only on the sup- 
position of its representing stipreme military sway, could it be endured by free men. 
A barbarous emblem, natural arE& in some sehse necessary in a camp of promiscuous 
outlaws, was continued 4lid incorporated with the splendid garb of peace, when older 
and art had become victorious in society.”— Rorm, p. 127. 

+ Dionys. iil 61. In this passage an Etruscan origin is positively ascribed only 
to the toga preetextay but the introduction of the garment itself from Etruria seems to 
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with the purple border {toga prcBtexta) was also worn by childiw 
with a golden bajl about the neck {build). This, dxess is said U> 
have been granted as a distinction to the «on of Tarquin, who, at 
the age of fourteen, killed an enemy with his own hand in the 
Sabine war. One story makes tliese insignia of royalty a mark of 
submission from the twelve states of Etruria, whom Tarquin had 
conquered in battle ; but such a war is altogether doubtful. 

Those signs of outward splendour, and of substantial power, 
seem to prove a tendency to the aggrandizement of the king, in 
reliance probably on the support of the plebeians. It has been 
conjectured that the alaimed jealousy of the patricians was the 
tiue cause of Tarquin’s violent death. Tire common legend attri- 
butes Ins murder to the sons of Ancus Marcius, who had acquiesced 
for thirt} -ilix years in his possession of the throne. Tliey employed 
two assassins, who apjicared before the tribunal of the king, that 
he might decide a pretendul quarrel ; and while his attention was 
occupied by one the other clo\e his head with ana\e (b.c. 678). 

The politic and courageous Tanaquil snatclied from the Marcii 
the flints of her husband’s miudti, and sccuud tlie crowm for the 
guatest of the Roman kings. Plrmus Tilths is said to have 
been the son of one of tlie late king’s i bents, and of a noble Latin 
woman named Oensu, who hael been brought as a eaptive from 
CoiTiieulum, and was <i,tt.iehed to the ser\iee of the queen. The 
name of Senius* points to his low origin ; but the portents that 
attended Ins birth in the pakice were interpreted by Tanaquil as 
omens of Ins greatness ; and his quick intelligence attracted the 
notice of tlie king, who brought him up as if he were his own son. 
lie was doubtless ennobled by Taiqum, probably among the lesser 
gentes; and, liaMiig given proof of the highest ability, he was 
apjioiiited AVaiden of the Citj' { 2 ??^cp/f ( urhi). The traditions 
\«ii} as to whether it was before or after the murder of Tarquin 
that Ser\ius married his daughter. One form of the story is, that 
IServius shared all the political plans of Tarquin, who had already 

bo implied, and it ibo only dress that appears on the Ftriiscan montimojits On the 
othc i hand, it icrtd form of wealing the toga, vjrhich w as used by persons sacrificing, 
and b^ the consul or herald in dctlaiing i^ai — the cmctvna Gabmus^^ onnected with 
the Latin city of Gabii The toga with pin pie bars {toga trabeata) also is ascribed to 
tilt early kings of Rome at all events, the dress became the peculiar national costume 
ot the Romans, who aie hence called the Qeris Togata (For all particulars respecting 
it, see the aiticle Toga, in Snaths Jhutwnary of Greek aaid Roman Antiquities, 
2nd edition ) 

* From seihus, a slave Compare the well known line, 

** Ante potestatem Tulli, atque ig'nohile legnum 
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designated him as his successor, and that the sons of Ancus and 
the old patricians thereupon resolved on the king’s death ; but this 
seems a mere invention to account for their having waited so long. 
The two sons of Tarquin, Lucius and Aruns, were of tender age ; 
and Tanaquil determined to secure the crown for Servius. 

The bleeding corpse of Tarquin had no sooner been carried to his 
chamber, tlian Tanaquil ordered the palace gates to be shut, and 
gave out that tlie king was only wounded : in a few days he would 
be healed : and meanwhile^ he had committed the government to 
Servius Tullius. Urged by Tanaquil, Servius came forth in the 
royal robe, preceded by the lictors, and received the applauses of 
the people. His first act was to condemn the murderers of the late 
king. The Marc;ii had fled; and, as to the other supposed con- 
spirators, itds enough to remember tlie coward hesitation which 
besets a plot tliat is only ])artially successful. The position of 
Tullius .was thus made sure, before he claimed the crown ; but, to 
exclude the possil)ili ty of an adverse nomination by the Senate, 
he dispensed with the formalities of the Interrex, and oflered him- 
self at once to the Curia) for election ; or, as some say, for the 
mere confirmation of his actual i)()wer, by the confeiTing of the 
iraperium. The exact nature of tlie pnx'cedings is a matter of 
conjecture ; but if we are dealing in any sense with an historical 
fact, 'we cannot be far wrong in assuming that the Latin party, 
roused by the danger which tliey regarded as their own, would 
support Servius Tullius, and that the large portion of the old tri})es 
who were disgusted at^j-he crime, or at its failuri', would be willing 
to connive at some irregularity in the i)rocedure by which order 
was restored to the commonwealth. Livy and Cicero speak of an 
opportune witr” with the Etruscans, in which the new king’s 
success confirmed his power at home ; but it would seem that the 
disaflfection of the patricians forced him to found his power on a 
new basis, of which the plebeians formed an integral part. 

But, whatever the causes which led to the revolution, and what- 
ever degree of credibility belongs to the personal history of Servius 
Tullius, the great fact in this period of Roman history is the re- 
modelling of ||ie constitution, which is associated with his name. 
Whether devised by a king and carried out by his authority, or 
whether it was a timely concession made by the ruling body to 
the irresistible power of the plebeian order, it is ojje of the most 
remarkable measures ever devised for the reconciliation of con- 
flicting interests in a commonwealth. No attempt was made 
to abolish the old patrician constitution; but a new one was 
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planted by its side, like the vigorous parasite which gradually 
stifles in its embrace the old tree whose form may still be traced 
beneath it. The Senate, the Tribes, the Curiaa, the Gentes, the 
centuries of Equites, the Pontiffs, Augurs, and other colleges, 
were all left untouched ; but a new body politic was framed, with 
new divisions, new powers, and new names, in which patricians 
and plebeians were included, their distinction being merged in a 
new classification. 

There were two distinct features in^tlie constitution of Servius 
Tullius; the one, a fresh social and territorial division of the state; 
tlie other, the creation of a new popular assembly, to form tlie basis 
of the government. The first was a change somewhat analogous to 
the subdivision of the French territory into departments, in lieu of 
the ancient ])rovinces. The whole Roman territory and population 
was divided into thirty tribes ;* of which four were within the city 
and twenty-six in the country districts. The city tribes were 
named accordjng to tlie regions they occupied^ Suhurrana^ Pala- 
tine^ K^^quUina^ and ColUna:\ the country tribes, though strictly 
local, b(a*e the names of persons and heroes. Each tribe liad a 
stronghold upon a hill as a refuge for the j)easantry and 

cattle in wiu', phu'cd under the protection of a local deity; and the 
common festival of these divinities was the FaganaHa. At the head 
of evoiy tribe was a magistrate, call(‘<l Tribunas^ the name already 
borne by the heads of the old tribes. The functions of the tribes, like 
their organization, were at first entirely lo(;al. The direct tax for 
war ex])enses was levied according to thei:ril)es, whence its name 
{fribnfiim)] and each tribe contributed its contingent to the army. 
It seems ])robable that the tribes managed their own internal 
alfairs, such as the inaintenance of roads, wells, and so forth; and 
the meetings held for these purposes would naturally discuss ques- 
tions of wider interest. It has been a matter of great debate, 
whether the tribes were composed solely of plebeians, or of all the 


* ApeUt from any political reason for keejang the old name in this new sense, it 
should be rememhered tlvit the word is really a general term, (’a])ahlc of beiftg applied 
to any 'fie division. See p. lo9, note. Tlie comjuest of Kome by Porseniia cut 
oif one-tluid of hor territory, that is, ten of tlie coiiiilry tribok Tho subsequent 
accessions of territory iu Italy raise<l tlie jiiiiiiber to thirty-five. 

f This quadruple division of the city i» traceable to the amalgamation of the city 
on the Quirinal ^ a fourth region) witli the three regions of the old city, the Subur- 
ran, the Palatine, and the Suburban (Esquiliiie). The Suhurran contained the street 
of that name, with the Carinie and the Cadiaii Mount ; the Palatine and Esquiline, 
the mounts so named., the former including the Velia ; the CollinCy the hills ” of 
tlio Quirinal and Yiminal. 
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inhabitants of each district, including the patricians. The latter 
w^onld seem to be the natural inference from their local organiza- 
tion ; but we liave high authorities for the former view. It is 
certain that the patricians had votes in the tribes after the epoch 
of the deceniviral legislation; but this did not prevent their 
becoming more and more the great organ of the power of the 
plebeians ; till at length the resolutions of the plebs ” 
’biscita) passed in the general meetings of the tribes {Comitia 
Tributa)^ which were heli in the Forum on the market days, 
were declared to be binding on the whole state (b.c. 449). Nor 
was this all ; for the assembly of the tribes gradually absorbed 
into itself the other popular assembly {Comitia Centuriata)^ of 
which we have now to speak ; thob latter having previously super- 
seded the legislative power of the old assembly of the Curim 
{Comitia Curiata). But this great develoi)meiit of their poAver, 
which was evident!^'’ contemplated by their original founder, 
belongs to a later period of Homan history.* 

The immediate admission of the plebeians into the governing 
body of the state was, however, eflected by a ditferent organiza- 
tion, military in its form, and based on the foundation of real 
property. Its principle was this : that all free citizens possessed 
of property, whether patricians or i)lebeians, should be called on 
to defend their^ stake in the commonwealth; and that the place 
assigned to them in the army, and their iiolitical weight .in the 
state, should alike be governed by the amount of their wealth. 
For this purpose, all ^the citizens were first separated into tAvo 
great divisions, the first containing all who had the means of 
iiKlei)eiident sub^sistence, the wealthy ” {lociiplctes^^ or “settled 
on the soil ” {assidui)\ while all the rest were regarded merely 
as persons contributing to the population of the state {proletarii)^ 
and “ reckoned by the head {capite censf). The latter, •though 
free citizens, had no recognized position cither In peace or war. 
The former were the Exercitus^ or body of armed citizens, and ihch’ 
meetings were held in the Campus Martins^ outside the walls ; 
for arms were not suflered to be borne Avitliin the city. In the 
early age, at which Rome had still enemies at her gates, a standard 
was hoisted on the summit of the ejaniculan Mount while the 
people were thus assembled, and wits loAvered on the approach of 
danger. At this signal, all business was broken:%)ff; and the 

* The Comitia Tributa also elected the inferior magistrates, and they had a limited 
judicial power, not extending beyond the infliction of fines. A full account of their 
constitution and history will be found in Smith’s D'ictionary of Antiquities, 
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people, anned as they were, turned to repel the enemy. The 
custom was preserved, long after Home was separated from her 
nearest enemies by disWnt seas and mountains ; and in the last 
age of the Republic, it was used in party contests to serve the 
same purpose as a modern count-out.” 

This Army ” was divided into live levies ” or classes ; ” * 
and tlie classes into ‘‘centuries,” a term which soon ceased* to 
bear its literal meaning of 100 men. Some authorities make 
tliese classes to consist wholly of the infantry (joeditea), placing 
the cavalry (equlies) as a separate class above tlie first; others 
include them in tlie first class. At all events, they took prece- 
dence of all the rest ; and each knight received a horse, or the 
money to purchase one, from ’the state, as well us the annual cost 
of keeping it, which was defrayed by the orphans and unmarried 
women. “ In a military .state,” says Niebuhr, “ it could not be 
esteemed unjust, that the women and children should contribute 
largely to those who fought in behalf of them' and of the common- 
wealth.” There were eighteen centuries of knights; of which six 
were those of the ancient tribes, doubled, as we have seen, by 
Tar(piinius Priscus, and twelve were added from the jilebeians. 
The five classes of the infantry included all the rest of the privi- 
leged citizens, capable of bearing arms. Those of each class w^re 
divided into the Seniores^ the men between forty-five and sixty 
years of age ; and the from seventeen to forty-five. The 

latter were within the ordinary age of military service ; but the 
Seniors were liable to be called out on emergencies: those above 
sixty wxu'c superannuated, and their exemption from military 
service involved the loss of their right to vote in ^ the Assembly. 
Due weight v^as given to age by equalizing the number of centu- ^ 
ries, though the number of the Juniors of course exceeded the 
number t)f tlie Seniors. Especially must the large number of 
centuries in the first class, combined' with the small number of 
p&sons who came up to the required standard of wealth, have 
secured the Seniors of this class a preponderating voice in 
proportion to tlieir numbers. The qualification for each class is 
stated, according to the later writers, who have preserved all the 
information we possess, by a pecuniary standard; but this is, 
without doubt, merely an estihiation of the value of the land by 
which they we!fe originally assessed. We may safely assume that 
the qualification of the first class,— who manifestly rank so far 
above the rest, both in the number of their centuries and the 

* ClasseSf from the old verb calare, to call out. 
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completeness of their equipment, — was the possession of a certain 
measure of land, which was regarded as a complete estate or 
farm.* Tlie census of the second class Was three-fourths of this 
quantity; of the third class, one half; of the fourth class, one 
quarter ; and of the fifth class, one eighth. This estiijaate applied 
only to real proi)crty, and it would seem, at first, to land alone ; 
no* account being taken of slaves, cattle, furniture, precious metals, 
and other valuables. The distribution of the centuries among the 
classes, with their property qualifications, and the arms they bore, 
will be seen from the annexed table, f The position of every citizen 


* Dr. Mommsen applies t6 this unit the Teutonic name of hide (German, hufe), 
tliat is, as much as can ho properly tilled with one plough (the 2 )loygh-(jutc of the 
Scotcli). Its ahsolii-Io magnitude is very uncertain ; but it seems todiavo been not 
less than 20 jugcra^ or about 124 acres. 

+ Tlic subjoined table, from TaddelVs History of Rome, will make it easy to perceive 
these arrangements at a glance, as they arc given by Livy. ^ • 


First Class 


: Second Class I 


Classes. 


Census, or Rateable 
Property in Land. 


Equites .... 
1‘AU having 100,000 \ 
asoB and upwards j 
'Fubri .... 


Third Class 


iFourth Class I . ' , 

' ( wards 


75.000 asesand up- 1 
wards . . , . j 

50.000 nscs andpp- ) 
j wards . . , • j 

, 25,000 ases 


ises and up- j 


Fifth Class 


1 1,000 ases and up- 
wards (more pro- 
bably 12,500, as 
Dionysius says) . 

Trumpeters , . 

Capitc CeiibijOr Pro- 1 
letarii . . . . | 


Centuries. 


Arms. 


Defensive, 1 Offensive 


6 Patrician +12 Plebeian = 1 8 \ 

40 Scniorcs + 40 Juniores— 80 >100 


20 


Helmet, 

shield, 

greaves, 

cuirass. 

Helmet, 

shield, 

greaves. 


10 SeniorcB4 10 Juniorcs: 

10 Scniores+lO Juniorcs: 

10 Seniore8+ 10 Juniorcs = 20 Helmet (?) 


20 


I Helmet, 
shield. 


1 5 Scniorcs + 1 5 Juniorcs = 30 ^ 


34 


None. 


Sword 

and 

spear, 

Sword 
and 
bpear. 
( Sword 
I and 
( spear. 

! Spear 
and 

javelin, 


f Slings, 

\ &o. 


The whole number of centuries, therefore, w^as 194 ; and in the first class alone 
there arc more than lialf. 

The centuries of coriiicines, tubicines, &c., were called accc?m, because they were 
added to the list of censi. 

The single century of proletarii were calledj»capite censi, because they were counted 
by the head, and not rated by their property. Later, however, the proletarii and 
capito censi were distinguished, the fonner being those who possessed appreciable 
property of less amount than 11,000 ases. 

Dionysius places the 2 centuries of fabri in the second class ; and the 2 (not 3) of 
musicians in the fourth. His total is 193 centuries, which is probably the more 
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in the classes and centuries was determined by a register {census^ of 
all the landed property they possessed, to secure the accuracy of 
which it was enacted that all transfers of land not made in public 
before witnesses should be null and void. The register, and the levy- 
roll founded upon it, were made up every fourth year, at first by 
the king, afterwards by the consuls/ and finally by the two great 
officers of state called censors^ who added to the office of registrars 
a supervision of the morals of the citizens, enforced by the power 
of degrading the unworthy, and also the. administration of the 
finances of the state. The census formed the basis of the tax 
{trlbutuni) levied for the military expenses of the state, as well as 
for the system of voting in the Assembly. Each century had one 
vote ; and ^uch was the preponderance assigned to wealth, and to 
the nobility of the old tribes, that the first class, inclusive of the 
knights, had an absolute majority of all the votes — namely, 100 
out of 193. ^t was from this system of voting by centuries, that 
the assembly derived its name of Comitia CfiNTUiiiATA. But 
before describing its political action, it sliould be viewed in its 
primary character, as tlie armed levy of the state. 

The name Legion^ which originally signified the whole of this levy, 
was still retained for each of its chief constituent parts. It originally 
c,onsisted, as we have seen, of 3000 infantry and 300 cavalry ; at 
least this was the iiormal standard, to which the actual numbers 
were as nearly as i) 0 ssible assimilated.* The theory, wliich traces 
ill the four city tribes of the new constitution the absorption of 
tlie Hill City ” as a fourth clement in the state, gives a natural 
explanation of the raising of the infantry to 4000, a number which 
becomes a little larger when adapted to the organization of the 
centuries. If we assume that the Centurij had originally its literal 
signification of 100 merT, we shall find that the fourth part, or 
twenty-five jnen from every century, would compose a legion of 
4250 men.f Four such legions, increased by the 1800 cavalry, 

correct, as an even number, besides being unlucky, might have prevented an absolute 
majority of votes. 

* Tliia s+jrtemeiit is, of course, based on the traditional view of tlie early liistory : 
how far it ivineseuls an actual fact wo have no means of dctcriniiiiiig. 
t The following are the items ' 

First Class 80 centuric^s furnished to eacli legion 2000 men. 

Second Class 20 „ ,, 500 ,, 

Third Class ...^.20 „ „ 500 „ 

Fourth Class 20 ,, >1 500 ,, 

Fifih Class 30 „ 750 „ ^ 

Total effective infantry of the legion . 4250 „ 
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and by the remaining centuries of engineers {fabri)^ and musi- 
cians, with supernumeraries intended to fill up the ranks, make 
the whole force close upon 20,000 men. Two- legions usually did 
garrison duty at home, and two went out on active service. 

‘ The legion closely resembled the Greek phalanx, both in its 
formation and its equipments*. The 3000 men furnished by the 
first three classes, armed with the long spear and straight two- 
edged sword, and covered with shield and helmet, were drawn up 
six deep, with a front of 500. The first four ranks were composed 
of the 2000 soldiers of the first class, who wore body-armour 
besides; the two hinder ranks of the second and third classes; 
and the light-armed men (velites) of the fourth and fifth classes 
either formed t^ additional ranks in the rear, or skirmished on 
the flanks. Here also was the 2 )lace of the cavalry, of whom only 
300 were attached to each legion in the field, leaving 600 of the 
1860 as a reserve. Such was the constitution of tl# legion under 
the later kings, ancT tor about the first 150 years of the Republic. 
About the time of the great Latin War (b.c. 340) the phalanx was 
abandoned for that more open order of fighting, which has become 
inseparably connected with the victorious career of the Roman 
legions.* 

It was to this army, assembled in its military array in the 
Campus Martius, that the constitution ascribed to Serviiis Tullius 
committed all the highest elective, legislative, and judicial func- 
tions of the state ; but as we do not find the Comitla Centuriata 
in full action till the time of the republic, the description of its 
functions necessarily refers to that period. It is useless to specu- 
late whether or •no the election of the king was reserved for the 
Comitia Curiata ; since the traditional history give^ us only one 
king after Servius Tullius ; — a despot, •who usurped the crown, 
deprived the Assembly of the Centuries of all political power, and 
paid no respect to that of the Curiae. But, under the Republic, the 
centuries elected all the higher magistrates, — consuls, praetors, 
military tribunes with consular power, censors, and decemvirs. 
Their legislative power f was at first confined to tlie passing 

Dr. Mommsen makes the total 4200, or 42 centuries exactly, taking only 7 centuries 
from the 5th class, instead of 74- At the period of the Latin war, in n.c. 340, the 
data supplied by Livy give 4725 men for the legion, though his own total is 6000, 
besides 300 cavalry. 

* See the full account of their later order ia Smith’s Dicti(ma/ry of Antiquitiei. 
t It should be remembered that thewbhi fef.(law) means specifically an enactment 
of the Comitia Centuriata, in coiitradistinctioii'to the Senatus-consultum^ or resolution 
of the senate, or the PleJnsciturriy or vote of the Comitia Tfihuta, A law pi^posed 
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or rqjecting of resolutions sent down from the Senate {senatus^ 
conmlta)^ and proposed to them by the presiding magistrate.* 
The earliest law which is recorded as having passe^the Comitia 
Centuriata, was the Lex Valeria de Prcmcatione^ m the third 
year of the Republic (b.c. 508). It was proposed by the consul, 
P. Valerius Poplicola, who had been “suspected of affecting royal 
power, to give every citizen an a 2 )peal against magistrates, in 
Rome and for a mile' beyond. The decision upon making war, on 
the resolution of the Senate, belonged to the Comitia Centuriata ; 
but, in the earliest age of tiie Republic at least, the Senate alone 
had the power of making 2 )eace. Lastly, the Comitia Centuriata 
formed the supreme court of appeal in all ’questions affecting the 
life of a Rojnan citizen. The condemnation of Spurius Cassius 
(n.G. 485) is sometimes cited as the first exercise of this right : 
but others hold that the patricians assumed the power of 
putting Cassiflg to death by their own votes^ in the Comitia 
Curiata. * ’ 

The great j^ower of the Comitia Centuriata was originally 
limited, on the one liaiid, by the initiative belonging to the 
Senate, and on tlie other, by the necessity of submitting their 
acts for the samdioii of the Curhe. Rut both these restrictions 
were afterwards thrown off, or relaxed. In relation to the choice 
of magistrates, the formal 2 )roposal by the presiding magistrate was 
not abolished, but the 2 )eoi)le compelled him to 2 )roposc buy can- 
didate who came forward, without the nomination of the Senate. 
This step was taken in about thirty years fr»m the beginning of 
the Re 2 )ublic. * For legislation, the 2 >revious aenatus-consultum was 
still necessary ; and, after this had been made public for seven- 
teen days, tli^ roejatio was moved in the Comitia 'either by the 
consul or the senator who had 2 >ro 2 )osed it. In later times, this 
previous resolution of the Senate conveyed, by a curiously indirect 
process, the conffl-mation of the Curias. This confirmation had ^ 
gradually become a mere form, when the Publilian law enacted 
that the patricians should give their 2 >reviouB assent to all the 
laws that might be proposed in the Comitia Centuriata (b.c. 339), 
When even the empty formality of the meeting of tlie Curia3 was 
abolished, the senate succeeded them as representing the patrician 

• 

for enactment' was called a rogatio^ Because the people wore asked their pleasure 
respecting its passing. The terms rogcUio and lex coiTespoud to our bill and act (in 
parliament) ; and, like them, they are -ocewidh ally confounded. 

** The acts of the Comitia Centuriata %ere distinguished by the gentile name of 
their movers, with the subject added, as Lex Pompeta de Ivwperia Coesari prorogando. 
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body, and thus the initiative of the former body stood for and 
included the previous consent of the latter. We shall hereafter 
see how the nowers of the Comitia Centuriata, which represented 
the whole boay of the citizens, were absorbed by the more plebeian 
assembly of the Comitia Tril&uta. 

Such is the constitution traditionally ascribed to Servius Tul- 
lius, as the fruit partly of his spontaneous sense of justice to the 
plebeians, and partly of the necessity wliicli threw him on their 
support, against the jealousy of the old tribes. By whom, at 
what time, and from what causes, the change was really made, are 
questions which we have no certain evidence to decide. The pre- 
ponderating influence assigned to wealth and rank forbids our re- 
garding it as a democratic revolution. The form of the levy, 
based as it is on the four city tribes, implies that the Servian wall 
had been already built. The larger qualification of the higher 
classes, and the fact (at least if a century meant originally 100 
men) that there Were so maily as 8,000 citizens possessed of the 
property of the highest class, implies a great extension of the 
Homan territory, so as to embrace probably both the lands of 
Alba, and those in the,fork between the Tiber and the Anio. This 
intricate but most interesting question may be dismissed with 
the statement of the views of Mommsen : — Upon the whole it 
is plain that this Servian constitution did n 9 t originate in a con- 
flict between the orders ; on the contrary, it bears the stamp of a 
reforming legislator, like the constitutions of Lycurgus, Solon, 
and Zalcucus ; and it has evidently been produced under Greek 
influence. Particular analogies may be dcce 2 )tive, such as the 
coincidence, already noticed l)y the ancients, that in Corinth also 
widows and orphans were charged with the ])rovision of the horses 
for the cavalry : but the adoption of the armour and arrangements 
of the Greek hoplite system was certainly no accidental coinci- 
dence. Now if we consider the fact, that it Was in the second 
century of the city that the Greek states in Lower Italy advanced 
from the pure clan-constitution to a modified one, which placed the 
preponderance in the hands of the land-holders, we shall recognize 
in that movement the im 2 )ulse which called forth in Rome the 
Servian reform, a change of constitution resting in the main on 
the same fundamental idea, and only directed into a somewhat 
diff’erent course by the strictly monarchical form of tlie Roman 
state.”* The reconciliation of the monarchical form of government 

* ** The analogy also between the so-called Seryian constitution and the treatment 
of the Attic meicect (resident foreigners) deserves to be particularly noticed. Athens, 
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with institutions which only took eflfect under the republic was 
evidently felt as a difficulty by the Roman writers, who try to 
antedate the republican form of executiveigovernment by ascribing 
to Servius an intention of abdicating the throne in order to 
make way for two magistrates, to be elected by the Comitia 
Centuriata. 

Besides this^constitution, the legend ascribes to Servius Tullius 
many otlicr benefits to Rome, and in particular to the plebeians. 
He is said to have dischai'ged from his private resources the debts 
by which they were weiglied down ; and to* have deprived the 
creditor of the power of rediieing his debtor to slavery ; — a tradi- 
tion wliich.was perliaps invented by the pl/Bbeians when patrician 
tyranny led them to look back with fond regret to the age of the 

commons’*khjg.” He is also said to have divided among, the 
plebeians the lands gained in his Etruscan wars ; and to have 
appointed judges for their private causes, reserving only the public 
causes for his own decision. To Sen’iiis is asejibed the completion 
of the stone wall, with, which Tarquin had begun to surround the 
whole circuit of the seven hills, and wliich remained the defence 
of the city down to the age of the emperor Aurelian. Ho advanced 
the sacred limit of the Pommrium, so as to include the city on the 
Quirinal and the Viminal ; and raised an immense earthen ram- 
part along the crest from which these two hills and the Esquilino 
slope away towards the Campagna on the north-east^* The 
Esquiline, which had formerly been only a suburb, was chosen for 
his own residence ; and he encouraged the people to build upon it; 
while, he fixed the aJ)odo of the patricians fn the valley between 
^e Esquiline and the Cajliaii, which was called the Patrician 
Street {Patricius Virus). 

Finally, to ^Servius is ascribed the great achievement, partly by 
policy and partly by force of arms, of forming an alliance with 
the states of Latium, and making Rome the recognized head of 


like Rome, opened her gates at a comparatively early period to meUx^ci^ and afterwards 
summoned them also to share the burthens of the state. We cannot suppose that 
any direct cc'onection existed in this instance between Athens and Romo ; but the 
'Coincidence serves all the more distinctly to shew how the same can.ses — urban 
centralization and urban development — everywhere and of necessity produced similar 
effects! ” — (Mommsen, History of RounCj yol. i. pp. 102, 3.) The historian might have 
added the coincidence, that the legislation of Solon^took place less than twenty years 
before the reputed date of Servius Tullius. 

* The Agger Servii Tullh. See the Plan of Ancient Rome : it will be observed 
that there is a break in the wall of Servius along the west side of the Capitoline 
•Mount, where the precipitous rock was supposed to foim a sufficient defence. 
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the Latin confederacy. As president of the League, he built a 
temple of Diana on the Aventine, for a sanctuary common to the 
Eomans and the Latins* The legend says that the Sabines not 
only claimed a common share in the sacrifices offered here, but 
aimed to secure the supremacy over Rome which the soothsayers 
had promised to the nation, which should first sacrifice in this 
temple. A Sabine brought a cow of surpassing befhity to (3ffer on 
the Aventine ; but the Roman priest reproved him for having 
neglected the proper ablutions. The Sabine departed to wash 
himself in the Tiber, leaving the cow at the altar ^ and while he 
was absent the cunning Roman completed the sacrifice. 

Viewing the early history of Rome in its legendary aspect, 
Servius Tullius stands forth as the hero of the 2 )lebcian order; 
and, the glorieS of his reign are crowned by a sort of mar- 
tyrdom, in which he paid the price of his fiivours to the people 
with his blood. The patricians, whose exclusive possession of 
power ho had desti^oyed by his new constitution, and who 'had a 
pretext for calling him an usurjier, since ho had not been 
regularly elected by the Curia), found an instrument of their 
revenge in the royal family itself. It has been said that Tar- 
quinius Prisons left behind him two sons of tender age : Servius 
Tullius had two daughters ; and to unite the interests of both 
families, he gave them in marriage to the sons of Tarquin. Now 
in each pair of brothers and sisters there was a strange contrast of 
character. Lucius, the oldest son of Tarquinius Prisons, was violent 
and overbearing; and so was the younger daughter of Servius Tul- 
lius; while the youn^r brother, Aruns, resepibled the elder sister 
in gentle goodness. In the hope of overpowering evil with good, 
Tullius mated, the elder brother to the elder sister, and likewise the 
two younger. But nature was too strong for policy. Lucius mur- 
dered his wife, and the younger Tullia her husband; and the double 
crime was consummated by an incestuous marriage. The unnatural 
Tullia inflamed her husband’s ambition to recover his father’s 
throne. The newer patricians, of the tribe of the Luccres, are said 
to have been the most discontented with the rule of Tullius, and it 
was in this tribe that the Tarquin ian Gens had been enrolled. 
Whether the details related be legendary or not, we find their 
spirit true to history, when we are informed that these later nobles 
were the most eager champions of their order, and that their young 
men formed clubs, to countenance each other in lawless violendi. 
Tarquin joined these clubs, and relied on their support. He waited 
for the harvest-time, when the plebeians, who were attached to 
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Servius, were abroad in the fields ; and entering the Forum with 
an armed band of the lawless youths, he seated himself on the 
king’s throne in fi'ont of the senate-house, and ordered the Senate 
to be summoned in the name of King Tarquinius. On hearing the 
news, Tullius hastened to the Forum, and asked Lucius how he 
dared to occupy the king’s seat while he was still alive. Lucius 
repliccLtliat it was his father’s throne, and that he had more right 
to it than Tullius, Then, seizing the old man by the middle, he 
hurled him down the steps of the senate-house, and went in to 
preside over the Senate. Tullius had risen from the ground, and 
was making his way homeward to the Esquiline, when he was 
overtaken and despatched by assassins sept after him by Tar- 
quin. Meanwhile Tullia had mounted her chariot and driven 
to the Fonini, where, sending for her husband oul of the senate- 
house, she saluted liim as king. He bade her return home out of 
the tumult. Her road was through the valley where her father’s 
body lay weltering in his blood. The charioteer stopped and 
pointed to the corpse ; but she ordered him to drive on, and the 
wheels, dashing tlirough the pool of gore, besprinkled the chariot 
and the garments of tlie i)arricidc with a baptism of blood. The 
street was ever after called The Wicked Street” {vims sceleratus). 
Tarquin consummated the crime by refusing burial to the body of 
Servius, It w^as said that afterwards, when Tullia entered the 
temple of Fortune, where her father’s statue was erected, the image 
covered its eyes ; and a veil tlirown over its head perpetuated the 
memory of the supernatural expi-ession of abhorrence. Others 
said that Tarquin had the statue veiled, to hide the loved features 
from the memory of the people. 

The usurper and parricide exercised his power in the same spirit 
in whicli he hafil seized it, and which earned for him the name of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Claiming the throne as an inheritance 
from his father, he showed from tlic first his design of setting up 
an hereditary despotism by dispensing even with the form of an 
election. The patricians, who had aided his usurpation, soon 
learned that they were not to share his power. While he abrogated 
the pojiular. laws of Servius Tullius, and retained the Comitia 
Centuriata as the naeaps of levying the army, he paid no respect to 
the assembly of the Curiae. With the Senate he pursued the policy 
by which an aristocratic monarcTiy is converted into a despotism. 
FoJge accusations brought down sentences of death and banish^ 
ment, with fines and confiscations. The thinned ranks of the 
Senate were left unfilled; and their forfeited property, added to the[ 
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royal demesnes and treasures, purchased for him new adherents 
and the protection of a trusty body-guard. 

And here wo cannot fail to notice the fact, that some of the 
chief states of Greece were at this very time passing through the 
same phase of their political progress. The tyranny of Polycrates 
at Samos, for example, was established just two years later than 
the usurpation of Tarquinius Superbus (b.o. 532). The .coinci- 
dence is still more striking in the case of Athens, where Hippias 
and Hipparchus succeeded to the power of Pisistratus seven years 
after Tarquin’s accession (b.c. 527), and Hippias was expelled in 
tlie very same year in which Tarquin was driven from Rome 
(b.c. 510). Like the, Grecian de??pots, Tarquin sought at once to 
gratify his own splendid tastes, and to dazzle and deliglit his 
subjects, by adorning the city with magnificent woi;ks, a device 
which scarcely ever fails to ciiptivate a people till stern necessity 
compels them to count its cost. At Rome, however, the lower 
orders were made to feel tlic burthen at once, by being forced to 
. work on Tarquin’s public buildings without hire. 

Tarquin’s foreign policy tended at once to strengthen his 
government by alliances with the neighbouring states, and to 
augment the territory and power of Rome. He made treaties and 
w^ars without consulting the senate or the people. His hereditary 
connection with Tarquinii formed the basis of a close league Avith 
the southern citids of Etruria. He drew closer the ties which 

a 

Servius Tullius had formed with the Latins, by giving his daughter 
in marriage to the most powerful of their chiefs, Octavius Mami- 
lius of Tusculum. *^By war or by intrigues he estabKshed the 
supremacy of Rome over all Latium. One man alone dared to 
oppose him, Jurnus Herdonius of Aricia ; and a false accusation 
preferred by Tarquin obtained his judicial murde;' by the Latin 
chiefs themselves. As head of the Latin League of forty-seven 
cities, Tarquin built a new temple to Jupiter Latiaris on the 
Alban Mount, and, at the general meeting, he offered the common 
victim, the flesh of which was divided among the states. 

■ ' The 5ity of Qabii alone refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
o^Tarquin. Its capture forms the subject of one of those legends 
in which the republican poets delighted to ^^pict in strong colours 
'the tyrannies th^t justi^d their revolt, and so to perpetuate their 
hatred of the banished dynasty. * The most hateful hero of these 
legcaids.is SSxTtrs, tl^e king’s youngest son. He presented him- 
jaelf befor^ (Jabii- in, the guise of a fugitive from his father’s 
tyranny, t£nd waa receiyKd by the Gaj?ines as their lead^t; *' Some 
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petty victories, which his father permitted him to win, secured his 
influence in the town ; and he sent to Rome for further instruc- 
tions. The messenger found Tarquin in his garden. Without 
saying a word, the king sauntered along, knocking off the heads 
of the tallest poppies. Tired of waiting his leisure, the messenger 
returned to Sextus, who at once saw the meaning of the parable, 
and put it into j)racticc by cutting off the chief men of Gabii by 
false accusations.* The city was then delivered up to Tarquin. 
As to the really historical circumstances of its surrender we only 
know that the treaty made on the occasion was preserved in after 
ages in the temide of the god of oaths, Deus Fidius or Sancus. It 
was written on the hide of the bull sacrificed at its ratification, 
wdiich Avas strained upon a w'ooden shield. 

At the Cead of the united Latin forces, Tarquin made war 
upon the Volsci, and took the rich city of Suessa Tomoetia. This 
Mctory Avas followed by a decisne defeat of the Sabines, who had 
ni\<ided the Roman territory. Ho afterw^ards made a peace with 
the .iiEqui, an ()s(Mn jieople on the upper Anio. Tarquin returned 
to Rome, cnrK'hed with the siioils of Suessa Pomoetia, wdiich he 
de\oted to the completion of the Capitol,f under the superin- 
tendence of Etruscan builders, and by the forced labour of the 
people. 13} the same means he completed the Circus Maximus 
and the great seweis; and wdicn the workmen began to murmur 
at their burthens, he drafted off some of them to the two colonies 
which he founded on the borders of the Yolsci and iEqui, at Signia 
in the interior and on the Circedan promontory. The*se therefore 
may be regarded as the bounds to which Tarquin had extended 
the territory of Rome, rroniinent as is the legendary character of 
these stories, they give a sufficient general mdicatidii of the state 
of Rome in the last years of the monarchy : — the city adorned 
with splendid buildings, and enriched with the spoils of successful 
war ; the siqu’eimicy of Rome established over Latium, and her 
• power acknowledged by the bordering tribes of the Apennines : — 
at the cost of the humiliation of her nobles and the grinding* 
oppression of her people by a lawless despotism. The dyna^stic 
alliance wiin Etruria, and especially the close relations it involved 
with the maritime city of Caere, must have added to the com-r 
mercial importance of Rome;, a proof of which is seen in the" 
treaty with Carthage. Made as it was in the very first year of the ^ 
republic, that treaty indicates the maritime consequence wTiiefi 

* Plerodotus telU a similar story of the means by whicli Babylon wds betra/ed^'ti) ' , 
Daiiub Hystaspis. f See above, p. 192. ’ 

\0L n. 
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Rom^ had reached under the monarchy. But the prosperity of 
regal Rome was only a prelude to the fall of royalty. 

The building of the Capitol was attended Vith omens of the 
future fate of the city and the reigning dynasty. The discovery of 
that human head, which gave the spot its name, has been already 
mentioned. As the building advanced, it became necessary to 
clear the ground of several ancient shrines and altars, which 
tradition ascribed to Titus Tatius and the Sabines. The gods to 
whom these had been raised were consulted by auguries, whether 
. they would give place to the three great deities — Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. All the rest signified assent; but the refusal of 
. Terminus and Youth tb retire from the hallowed spot gave Rome 
the assurance tl\at her boundaries were destined never to go back, 
her youth to be for ever renewed. A more mysterious sign was 
given of the future that was written for her in the book of fate. 
A strange woman came to Tarquin, and offered him nine volumes 
for a certain price. • The books contained the poetical predictions 
of one of those proi)hctic women, wlio were callctl by the Greeks 
Sibylsj — some said of the CumaBan 8ibyl, who liad been tlie guide 
of -®neas into the world below ; while some believed the bearer to 
be the Sibyl herself.* Tarquin refused to buy the books. The 
Sibyl departed, and burnt three ; and returned, offering him the 
remaining six at the same price. The king again refused : the 
Sibyl burnt tlirec volumes more; and again made the same 
demand for the reduced remnant. Astonished at her persistence, 
the king consulted the augurs, and learnt from them what a 
treasure he had despised. The three books were bought, and the 
woman vanished. The books were buried in a stone chest under 
the Capitol, a'iid entrusted to the care of two men of the highest 
rank, by whom they were only consulted in greal emergencies, 
and at the order of the Senate. Their contents were kept a pro- 
found secret ; and the guardian who betrayed his <»rust was punished 
like a parricide, being sown up in a sack, and thrown into the sea. • 
The information gained from them does not seem to have been, 
like the Greek oracles, so much the prediction of coming events, 
as concerning the rites by which the gods were to be propitiated, 
when their wrath had been revealed by prodigies. That such 

* The common, and not improbable derivation of the name is from (Doric for 
Aiij) fi6\\a ($ov\^)y the counsel of Jove. Concerning the Sibyls enumerated by the 
ancients, see the article in Smith's Dictyma/ry of Mythology and Biography. In con- 
nection with the Greek element in the legend, it should be remembered that Cuma? 
was the oldest Greek city of Italy. Some ancient writers tell the tale of the elder 
Tarquin. 
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books really existed, is a certain fact ; but when and by whom 
they were collected is utterly unknown. They were destroyed in 
the burning of the Oftpitol (b.c. 82), and the pains taken to replace 
them by envoys sent to Greece, Asia Minor, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, would seem to show that the original books were in 
Greek, as indeed might be inferredi* from the name of the Sibyl. 
We have thus another instance of the Hellenic element in the 
civilization of Home. There is no ground for the fond fancy, 
handed down from Christian antiquity, and supposed by some to 
be confirmed by the tone of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, that the 
Sibylline books contained prophecies of the future destinies of the 
world, emanating from a true inspiration, • 

“ Teste David cum SybillA.” 

Another *portcnt was closely connected with the fate of the 
royal house. A snake crawled out from the altar in the court 
of the palace, extinguished the fire, and devoured the sacrifice. 
Besides consulting the Etruscan sootlisayerff*, Tarquin sent his 
two elder sons, *Titus and Aruns, to enquire of the oracle at 
Delifiii. They were accompanied by their cousin, a harmless idiot, 
as they supposed. Tanpiin’s sister had been married to a noble 
and wealthy Roman, Marcus Junius, after whose death tiie king 
had murdered tlie elder of his two sons and seized on his inheri- 
tance. To avoid sliaring his brother’s fate, Liudiis, the younger 
son, had feigned himself an idiot, and thus obtained the^surname, 
destined to be doubly memorable in the Roman annals, of Brutus, 
that is, stupid. The young men reached Delphi, where the 
temple stood in the renovated s})lendour wit^ which it had been 
rebuilt by the Alcma3onidm, and the sons of Tarquin offered costly 
gifts worthy to be placed beside those of the Lydian’ kings. 
Brutus dedicated his staff of cornel wood. His cousins laughed 
at his simjdicity, not knowing that the hollow of the staff was 
filled with gold ; -but the Pythia and her ministers had a keener 
discernment of the precious metal. The princes were told that 
Tarquin would cease to reign when a dog should speak with 
human voice; and the brute beside them soon spoke trumpet- 
tongued ro the people over the body of Lucretia. Curiosity; led 
them to enquire which of them would succeed their father; and the 
priestess replied, whichever should first kiss his mother. They 
agreed to keep the oracle secret from their younger brother Sextus, 
and to cast lots for its fulfilment ; but Brutjis perceived its hidden 
meaning, and as soon as they landed in Italy, he fell as if by 
accident and kissed his mother earth. If such legends were at 
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all within the province of historical criticism, it would be quite 
consistent with all that we know of the Delphic oracle to suppose 
that Brutus, meditating his great work of liberation, purchased 
with his staff full of gold a divine sanction, to be quoted at the 
proper time. 

The opportunity was ere long furnished by the outrageous inso- 
lence of the king’s youngest son, the hero of Gabii, false Sextus, 
who wrought the deed of shame.” Tarquin was warring against 
Ardea, a city of the Rutuli, on the coast of Latium. The army 
was encamped idly before the blockaded town. The sons of Tar- 
quin, with their kinsmen, Brutus and Tarquiiiius Collatiiius — tlic 
son of that Egerius, to wliom the first Tarquin liad given tlie 
lordship of Collatia — were supping togctlier in the tent of Sextus,, 
when the conversation turned uj)on tlie merits of ‘their wives. 
Each extolled his own, and Collatinus es])ecial]y was loud in 
praise of his Lucretia, a lady as discreet and virtuous as she was 
beautiful. To make good his d)oast, he 2)ro2ioscd that they should 
take horse, and see for themselves how tlie ladies were occu2)ied. 
They rode first to Rome, and found the wives of the king’s sons 
giving a splendid banquet to other noljle women. Leaving the 
city, they reached Collatia late at night, and there was Lucretia, 
in the midst of her maidens, carding wool and spinning by the 
light of a lamp. All confessed that Collatinus liad been right ; 
but his triumph was bought dear, and the issue involved the fate 
of Rome. The charms of Lucretia had smitten Sextus Tarfjui- 
nius with lawless loye. He returned in a few days to Collatia 
and was received by Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. Insen- 
sible alike to shame and truth, to the ties of kindred and hos 2 )i- 
tality, Sextus’* entered her chamber in the dead of the night, and 
told her that if she would not yield to him, he woufd slay her and 
one of her slaves, and tell her husband that lie had taken them 
in adultery. His purpose was accom2)lished by -threats and force, 
and he returned to the camp under cover of the night. 

In the morning Lucretia sent messengers in liaste to summon 
Collatinus from the camp, and her father, Spurius Lucretius, from 
Rome, where Tarquin had left him as Warden of the City. Colla- 
tinus came, attended by L. Junius Brutus ; Lucretius, by Publius 
Valerius, the same who was afterwards surnamed Poplicola, from his 
ardour in the cause of the people. In the presence of these witnesses, 
Lucretia, whom they found stiting upon her bed bathed in tears, 
denounced her ravisher, and required from all present an oath that 
they would avenge the wrong. Then declaring that, though inno- 
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cent herself, she could not survive her shame, she seized a knife 
that slie had hidden beneath her pillow, and plunged it in her 
heart. While her husband and her father could only utter cries 
of horror, Brutus, throwing off his assumed stupidity, drew the 
knife from the wound, ^iid holding it aloft, swore by the blood 
of Lucretia tliat he would pursue ter the uttermost, with fire and 
sword, both Tarquin and his accursed house, and that no man 
should ever after be king in Eome to repeat such crimes. Then 
he passed the knife to Collatinus, and then to Lucretius and 
Valerius, and bound them by the same oath. The corpse of 
Lucretia was carried forth into the market place, and Brutus, 
holding up the bloody knife before the pehple, who flocked toge- 
4:lier at tlie^ strange sight, exclaimed, Beliold the deeds of the 
wicked house of Tarquin.” The youth of Collatia flew to arms, 
and while one body guarded the gates, lest news of the rising 
should reach Taivpiin’s camp, the rest followed Brutus and his 
comj^anions to Uome. The sight of the aniTed band, with their 
distinguished leaders, spn^ad an alarm through the city, and the 
cause of their coming was soon known. In virtue of his office as 
Tribune of the Celeres,* Brutus summoned the people to the 
Forum, and harangued them, not only on the wrongs of Lucretia, 
and the misery of her husband and her father, but on all the 
iiiisdeeds and tyranny of Taniuin’s reign. Tlie Curiee, for it was 
in that form that the people were convened, passed a solemn vote 
depriving Tarquin of the crown, which he had seized at first with- 
out their C(»nsent, and banishing him and all his family for ever. 
Tullia fled from her })alnce amidst the tumult, ])ursued by the 
curses of the people. The city was left in the charge of its pre- 
fect, Spur ins ljucretius, while Brutus went at thS head of the 
youth to gain over the army before Ardea. 

Meanwhile the news of the insurrection at Home had reached 
the camj), and Tarquin had started for the city at the head of a 
chosen band. Brutus turned aside from the main road, and 
rea(hed the army without encountering the king. His harangue 
was respon ded to in the same spirit as in the city. The sons of 
Tarquin were driven out; a truce was made with the Ardeans; 
and the army marched to Rome, where the gates had already been 

* The Trihvnus Celerum^ or captain* of the kTiif;ht.s, was the officer who caUed 
together the Curiae, in the absence of the king. The entrusting sueli an otfice to gk 
reputed idiot is but one of the many fnconsistencics of the h*gend. Some suppose 
that Brutus originally signified no more than “grave” or “stern,” like the later name 
SevaruSy and that the story of his assumed idiocy arose from the later sense of the 
word. Such inventions based on etymology are by no means infrequent. 
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shut against the deposed king. Tarquin fled to Caere in Etruria, 
where the tomb of the family is still to be seen. There he was 
joined by his sons Titus and Aruns. Sextus fled to Gabii, where 
he was murdered in requital of his former treachery.* 

Thus was Tarquinius Superbus driven §ut from Rome, with all 
his family, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, just at the close 
of the Roman year b.c. 510 — O.f The expulsion of the last king 
was commemorated by the festival called Recjifugium^ or Fugalia^ 
which was celebrated on the 24th of February in every year. 

We have felt bound to relate those poetical legends which are 
inseparably associated with this most picturesque period of Roman 
history. The labours of the historians of Rome have relieved us 
from the necessity of exposing the absurdities of dry fact wliich, 
lurk beneath scenes so true to nature. It is sii])erfluou8 to demon- 
strate once more the impossibility of a chronology which assigns 
245 years to seven elective kings, three of w^lioni perished by a 
violent death, and the last was prematurely expelled. Nor is it 
possible, as some liave thought, to draw any line, however general, 
between the periods of fact and fable, whether between Numa and 
Tillius, or between Ancus and the elder Tarquin. If the reigns of 
the earlier kings are the least trustworthy, from the absence of 
historic records and the manifestly unhistoric comi)lcxion of their 
annals, and if the history of the Tarquins seems more trustworthy — 
as belonging to an age of advanced civilization and commerce, an 
age when written documents certainly existed, and which has 
handed down its monuments of art and its elaborate political 
constitution, — yet it is at the close of this very age that the history 
assumes a more poetical complexion than ever, and it preserves 
that complexion during the establishment of the republic. The 
poetic fervour, in which the sense of new-born freedom or the 
regret for its subsequent loss found vent, though not of itself 
inconsistent with a substratum of true facts, effectually prevents 
our discerning those fa(;ts through the haze of imagination that is 
cast around them. There is as great a variety in the legendary 
stories which different writers tell of this period as in the age of 
Romulus and Numa ; and the clironology, in becoming the more 

* Tli^s is the account of Livy, who generally preserves tlie more poetical form of 
the several legends. Diony&iiis represents Sextus as killed at the battle of the lake 
Regillus, and this view is followed in Macaulay’s celebrated lay. 

+ According to our present calendar, the expulsion of the Tarquins was on Feb. 24, 
B.c. 609 ; but, for the sake of the I’ound number and of the agreement with the 
Roman yeaT, we take the liberty of reckoning on the year 510 to its Roman end^ 
which agrees also with our own “old style.” 
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detinite, only becomes the more impossible. This was indeed 
perceived by Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; but, instead of admit- 
ting the conclusion, he makes arbitrary amendments in the data.* 

We cannot make out a true and consistent history by eliminating 
the improbabilities of these legends, or by selecting from the inter- 
pretations of the ancients that which may seem to fls the most 
reasonable. But, by a careful comparison of language, antiquities, 
institutions, traditions, and other real elements of fact, illustrated 
by light reflected on them by the legends, we can arrive at certain 
broad conclusions. The chief of these have .been indicated as we 
have proceeded. They may be summed uj) in tlic steady growth 
of the city, till it became the head of Laiium, on the one hand, 
and derived wealth and commercial importance from its connection 
with Etrurki on the other. A constitution, based on a patriarchal 
aristocracy, with an elective monarchy at its head, was modified 
by the introduction of new elements, chiefly from the conquered 
Latin states, till the necessity arosq for a newjnilltary organization, 
and a new distribution of political power among all classes of the 
'citizens. 

But, as we have already seen in the states of Greece, the first 
confusi(ai incident to the admission of the commons to a share of 
power, gave an o})portimity for the establishment of despotism ; 
and the excesses of this despotism led to its speedy overthrow. 
But here was the great diflerence between the fall of the Greek 
tyrants and tlie Boman kings. The former were mere usurpers; 
the lalter were tlje natural leaders of tlie 2)eo2)le, wlio had indeed 
abused their 2)Ower for a lime, but whose loss left an injurious void 
in the constitution. Tlie immediate elfect of tlieir expulsion on the 
common people c^aimot be better described than iy the words of 
Mr. Newman . — The great cause of the prosperity of the city, was 
that the kings had headed the movement pai-ty for enfranchising 
and elevating the lower classes. . . U2>on the destruction of 
royalty, the lower 2)opulation discovered that they had lost their 
patron, and were exposed to hundreds of tyrants. All the early 
history of the iiomaii republic is a long struggle of the common- 
alty to regain for itself a powerful ])rotector : and, after a time, 
the success of the plebeians was comtilete. But liome continued 
to conquer ; hence, outside of the plebeians fresh and fresh masses 
of subjects lay, who had no organs of protection, until the Roman 

* See the comi^lete summary of these chronological absurdities— which are mani- 
fest especially in the ages of the leading persons of the story — in Professor Malden’s 
History of RomCy pp. 56, 67. 
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constitution was violently subverted, and emperors arose. From 
these, at lengtli, tlie population of the provinces gradually ob- 
tained the gift of Homan citizenship, Avhich ought to have been 
long before granted by free Rome, in order to preserve her own 
freedom. It was conquest that ruined the later republic ; and 
conquest, aj)parently, also that ruined royal Rome. When tlie 
viptories of Ancus and Tarquin enlarged the state so rapidly, not 
to have enfranchised the new subjects would have weakened it from 
within ; yet by enfranchising them, Tarquin and Servius produced 
a discontent in the old citizens, which exploded into violence, and 
wrecked the constitution under Tanpiin tlie Proud. If Brutus and 
Collatinus, instead of abolishing the royalty, had restored it with 
all the formalities; of interregal election, but with such limitations 
as experience suggested, we tiow see that it would haVe been far 
better for the plelieians of Rome. The wicked deed of Sextus 
Tarquinius did not need royal power ; it might have been iierpe- 
trated by any man who wwe a^ sword, liut it was attriliuted to 
the inherent haughtiness of royal blood, and the question of 
raising some one else to the throne was never even moved at all. 
In consequence, the ])lebeians were suddenly left without legal 
representatives. No man of their body wns capable of holding 
office, because he was essentially inadmissilile to patrician religion. 
It was soon manifested that, while excluded from executive 
government, possession of legislative power was a mockery : unfor- 
tunate war forced them to incur debt, and the penalties of debt 
were rigorously enforced. Art and skill migrated from Rome 
when her arms could no longer defend the industrious, and rude- 
ness so great came over the city of the Tarquiris, that sheep and 
oxen became the current coin of a community which, but a little 
before, had made a treaty of commerce with Carthage. Under an 
exclusive patrician caste, Rome sank more rapidly than she had 
risen; until tyrannical powers, vested in tumultuous tribunes, 
became an alleviation of the intolerable evils caused by the loss of 
the elective king. For the destruction of the monarchy did not 
come in the ripeness of time, when monarchy had finished its 
work, and the lower people had gained the power of self-defence. 
It was the explosion of rage against an institution because of 
personal iniquity; and it became the prelude to a century and a 
half of suffering to the plebeians.” * 


Newman’s Rcqal iZomc, pp. 169 — 171. 
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THE PATRICIAN REPUBLIC— FROM THE EXPULSION OF THE 
TARQUINS TO THE INVASiON OF THE GAULS. 

B.C. 509 TO B.C. 390. 


‘ ‘ Then the great Consuls venerable rise : 

The public Father, who the piivate queUed, 

As on the dread tribunal, sternly sad : 

He, whom his thankless country could not lose, 
Camillus, only vengeful to her foes ; , 

Fabricius, scorner of all-conquering gold ; 

And Cjncinuatus, awful from the plough.” — T homson. 


BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC — INSTITUTION OF THE CONSULATE — BRUTUS AND COLLATI- 
KUS CONSULS — RETIREMENT <'F COLLATINUS— -CONSPIRACY FOR THE TARQUINS — BRUTUS 
AND HIS SONS — DEATH OP BRUTUS — VALERIUS POPLICOLA— RIGHT OF APPEAL — TREATY 
WITH CARTHAGE — DEDICATION OF THE CAPITOL— LEGEND tfF LARS PORSENNA — BATTLE 
OP THE LAKE REGILLUS-- SABINE WAR — IMMIGRATION OF THE CLAUDII -END OF THE 
MYTHICAL PERIOD OF ROMAN HISTORY — REAL STATE OP ROME— CONQUEST BY POR- 
SENNA — REPULSE OF THE ETRUSCANS — INDEPENDENCE OF LATIUM — INSTITUTION OP 
THE DICTATORSHIP— THE SENATE — RISE OP A NEW NOBILITY — THE CONSTITUTDN 
ARISTOCRATIC— POSITION OF THE PLEBEIANS —DISTRESS OF THE SMALL LANDHOLDERS 
— CONSULSHIP OF CLAUDILS AND .SERMLIUS— M. VALERIUS DICTATOR- -SECESSION TO 
THE SACRED MOUNT— TRIBUNES OF THE PLEBS AND PLEBEIAN AiDILKS — COLONY SENT 
TO VKLITU.E— CONTINUED DISSENSIONS- LEGEND OF CORIOLANUS— HPURIUS CASSIUS — 
TREATIES AVITII THE LATINS AND HERN ICANS — WARS WITH THE VOLSCIANS AND 
A':QUIANS— AGRARIAN LAW oF bPURIUS CASSIUS - HIS DEATH— WARS WITH TUB 

ETRUSCANS — LEGEND OP THE FABII AT THE CREMERA — IMPEACHMENT OP CONSULS 

MURDER OF THE TRIBUNE OENUCIUS — PUBLILIAN LAW — IMPEACHMENT OP APPIUS 
CLAUDIUS— ROGATION OF TEUENTILIUS — LONG CONFLICT OF THE ORDERS — ASQUIAN 
AND VOLSCIAN WARS— STORY OF CINCINNATUS — THE ^)ECEM VI KS — ^ LAWS OP TUB 

TWELVE TABLES — STORY <)F VIRGINIA SECOND SECESSION OP THE PLEBS FALL OF 

THE DECEMVIRS — VALERIAN AND H(*RATIAN LAWS— MILITARY TRIBUNES IN PLACE OP 
CONSULS — INSTITUTION OF THE CEN.SORSH1P— FAMINE AT ROME — DEATH OF M.SLIUS — 

WAR WITH THE ETRUSCANS, A-:QUIANS, AND VOLSCIANS VICTORY JIT MOUNT ALGIDUS 

— RISE OF THE SAMNITFH— FALL OF FIDEN.® — LAST WAR WITH VEII — DRAINING OP 

THE ALBAN L^KE— LEGEND OF CAMILLUS AND THE FALL OF VBII — AGRARIAN LAW 

BANISHMENT OF CAMILLUS— THE GAULS IN ETRURIA — DECLINE OF THE ETRUSCANS. 

Rome was delivered from the tyrant and his house. The Patri- 
cians lifted their heads once more : the lower orders rejoiced in 
the cessation of their forced burthens. The common sense of 
freedom d’-^posed both orders to co-operate in the restoration of 
order ; and a common basis was furnished in the revival of the 
Comitia Centuriata. The forms of the constitution were scru- 
pulously observed. Though tlje royal family had been expelled, 
and the name of king abolished, the first step taken was to fill up 
the place thus left vacant at the head of the state by the inter- 
vention of an Interrex^ as of old : Spurius Lucretius was appointed 
to this function, either in virtue of his office as warden of the city, 
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or by the vote of the decimated Senate. He convened the people 
in the assembly of the Centuries, for the election of new chief 
magistrates. The change now made was of a very simple cha- 
racter. By puM.ing two elective magistrates in the place of one, 
and leaving each in full possession of the powers of the former 
kings, independently of the other, a constant mutual check was 
provided against tyrannical usurpation. Their dignity was still 
marked by the chair of state * and the other insignia of royalty, 
except the diadem. Even the fasces and axes were retained, as 
the emblem of militdry power ; but they were borne by the twelve 
lictors only before one of the two magistrates, each for a month in 
turn. There was, however, no corresponding alternation in the 
exercise of their power, and no division of their functions, except 
such as convenience might suggest; as when one leniMined to 
administer justice in the city while the other was engaged abroad 
in war. It does not seem even to have been an essential condition 
of the office, that it should be held only for a year ; and, though 
this restriction was establislied by custom from the vejy first, the 
consulship did not expire of itself at the lapse of that period. It 
was only vacated by the magistrate’s formally laying down his 
office; nor does it ajipear that an attemjit to prolong its tenure, 
however unconstitutional, would have been ))ositively illegal. 
The repeated elections of the same man in the first years of the 
republic (as in the case of 1\ Vah*rius roplfcola, wdio held office 
for four of the seven years before his death, three of them in suc- 
cession) show a tendency to a jonger tenure ; but the a(*t‘ident of 
the deaths of two chief magistrates and the abdication of one, in 
the very first year of the republic, may have helped to establish 
the precedent of an annual election. In conformity wdth the 
military character of the Roman state, these two chief magistrates 
were at first named Fnvfors^ (that is, generals) : from their judi- 
cial functions they were called Judices: and from thei^ equal 
authority they received that famous name of Consut.s (that is, 
colleagues)^X which did not prevail over the title of rra3tor till 

* The scUa curuUSy a term not derived (as is ofU'n .said) from cnrrns, {iclarioty hut 
probably of the same root as curia. It was inlaid with ivory and, in later times, 
overlaid with gold. Its form, often .shown on coins, uas a s<iuare stool, with curved 
cross legs. It pertained to all the higher magistracies, which were hence called 
curule. The royal chariot and purple robe \<ere disused : the consuls walked on foot 
(except in a triumph) like other citizens, and wore a robe with only a purple hem 
(the toga preetexta). 

+ Literally leaderSy those who go heforCy from prcc and co. The judicial officers, 
who afterwards bore the name of preetorSy were first appointed in'B.c. 366. 

X The true etymology of this word is from con (together), and the root which 
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the restoration of the office, after its interruption by the decem- 
virs, in the 305th year of the city (b.c. 449). Tlie celebrity, how- 
ever, of this latter title has caused it to be used from the beginning 
of the history of the republic. 

The consular office, then, as Mommsen observes, manifestly 
sprang out of the endeavour to retain the regal power in legally 
undiminished fulness.” But, after all that has been said of the 
elective character of the Homan royalty, w^e cannot but trace a 
sort of reverence for the 2 )atriarchal sanctity of the office, the 

divinity doth hedge a king,” wliich was nof fully transferred to 
the consuls, as it has never been to Protector, Stadtholder, Presi- 
dent, or even to imperial adventurers. This was especially mani- 
fested in relation to the religious functions of the king, and his 
power of nominating tlie 2 )riests. For the sacrifices that he had 
been accustomed to offer, as the ])atriarchal head of the state, 
special provision was now made; and the conservative spirit of the 
Koman religion was shown in retaining for this religious officer 
tlie otherwise proscribed name of King.* But, lect he should be 
tempted to aim at extending the meaning of the title, lie j)aid the 
price of the great honours belonging to his office by incapacity for 
all civil functions. Even in his religious duties, he was subject to 
the sujireme authority of the chief iioiitifF. The “ Sacrificial 
King” w^as at once the first in rank and the least in power of all 
the lioman magistrates. In every other use, the title of King 
was ever abhori-ed by the Koman pco 2 )le with an almost fanatic 
hatred; and the first net of the new coijsuls, after they had 
jiuritied the city, was to l)ind all the iiecjile by the oath, already 
^worn by Brutus ovef the body of Lucretia, that they would suffer 
no man ever again to be King in Home. • 

It was natural that the first consular electid^ should fall upon 
Brutus, the hero of the revolution, and L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
whose^reat wrong had been its immediate occasion. The choice 
of the latter was likely to conciliate the moderate jiartisans of the 
exiled family. But the public indignation proved too strong to 
endure the verj" name of a Tarquin, and Brutus himself made a 

appears insco^-co (sU)^ srl-lannd soZ-ium (asr.at), con-s/Z-iiiin {counsel), cx-sul (an exile, 
whose abode is out of the state), prse-^z^Z (a president). 

* Rex Sacrorunh king of the sacrijii^s. Just so, at Athens, the second ai'chon, 
who presided over the public worship of the state, was called the King Archon 
BcuriXe^s). Other ro^kl prerogatives were abolished, as the enacting of forced 
labour to till the domain, the delegation of the military power to the Proefectua Urbi 
and the TriJbunua CeUrurrif and of the judicial to the Q^iuxstorea ParricidiL The 
latter now became permanent magistrates. 
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motion, on the authority of a decree of the Senate, to deprive 
Collatinus of his office, and to extend the sentence of banishment to 
the whole Tarquinian gens. Collatinus yielded to the public feeling, 
and withdrew to Lavinium, where he lived to a good old age. The 
Comitia Centuriata elected Publius Valerius consul in his room.* 
This apparently harsh measure was probably rendered necessary 
by symptoms of that reaction which is wont to follow revolutions. 
The banished house had still a powerful party among the Roman 
nobles ; and they were plotting their restoration from the neigh- 
bouring Etruscan city of Caere. The story of these attempts is 
continued in the same poetical vein which we have traced through 
the whole history of tile last Tanpiin ; l)ut it is surely needless to 
relate in full th,(?!se beautiful legends, with which every educated 
reader will have been familiar from his childhood': — how the 
claim of Tarqiiin for the restoration of his property enabled his 
envoys to engage several noble families in the conspiracy which 
involved the deatli (vf the two sons of Rrutus, and tlie sacrifice of 
their father’s natural feelings in that ever memorable example of 
the stern Roman sense of duty : — how, when Tarquin marched 
against Rome, at the head of the forces of Tarquiiiii and Veil, 
his son Aruns encountered Brutus in the fiu‘e of both armies and 
they fell transfixed by each other’s spenrs : — how, in the night 
that followed the indecisive battle, a supernatural voice, proclaim- 
ing that the Romans were victorious, smote tlie Etruscans with a 
panic fear, and the consul Valerius returned to Rome, to celebrate 
the first triumph of the republic, and the funeral obsequies of 
Brutus, whose statue in bronze, holding a naked sword, was 
placed in the Capitol, in the midst of the effigies of the kings # 
how Valerius, falling into suspicion through his delay in the 
election of anoth* colleague, and because of the splendid house he 
had built upon the Velia, came forward to clear himself before the 
people, lowered his fasces in acknowledgment of their sovereignty, 
pulled down his palace, and received in recompense a plot of 
ground at the bottom of the hill : — how he carried the laws ])ro- 
claiming outlawry against the man who should aim at kingly 
power, and securing every citizen the right of appeal from the 

* Thus, in the very first year of the republic, we have an example (and we shaU 
meet with two more before the end of the saane year) of what was afterwards called 
tlie “ consul suffectus,” or supplied consul. Such an one succeeded, in all respects, 
to the position of the consul whose vacant place he tilled up, and went out of office 
at the expiration of his predecessor’s term. This does not, of course, apply to the 
nominal consuls under the empire, of whom there were often ‘two or three sets in one 
^yoar, appointed merely as a mark of imperial favour. 
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sentence of a magistrate within the city and one mile round — 
and how these measures gained for him the surname of Poplicola^ 
the People’s Friend. After carrying these laws alone, Valerius 
convened the Comitia, for the election of a consul in place of 
Brutus. Their choice fell first upon Spurius Lucretius, and — on 
his death after only a few days — upon M. Horatius Pulvillus. 

Such are the transactions which the legendary stories ascribe to 
the first year of the Kepublic (b.c. 509). Of its real history, we 
possess an invaluable remnant in the treaty with Carthage, which 
was engraved on brass, and escaped the destruction of the city by 
the Gauls. Its chief provisions are 2)reserved by Polybius, who 
tells us that he translated it with diflic,ulty,* * * § as its archaic style was 
barely intelligible to the Romans of his day.f Tlje Carthaginians 
bound theinselves to make no trading settlements on the coasts of 
Latiuni or Campania; and the Romans engaged not to sail south 
of the Herma^an promontory {C. Boii), Rome is recognized as 
the head of Latium, and as possessing the Italian coast, as fax as 
the Bay of Tarraciiia. 

In the second year of the Republic (n.c. 508), when Valerius 
was again consul, with Titus Lucretius, the brother of Lucretia, a 
new census was taken, and the armed force was found to be 

130,0004 In the next year (b.c. 507) Valerius was consul for 

the third time, and had M. Horatius Pulvillus again for his 
colleague. In this'y^^^r, according to the annalists, the temple 
of tlie Capitol was finished, and it fell to the republican consuls 
to dedicate this great work of the two Tarquins. They cast lots 
for the honour; the lot fell uj)on Horatius ;§ and Valerius de- 
parted to carry on the war with Veii. But his friends were 

envious of his colleague, and they contrived a stratj'igem to post- 
pone the cereiiiOTiy. Horatius had laid his hand upon the gate- 
post, and was beginning the prayer of dedication, when a cry was 

* This was in effect the abdication of the imperinm within the prescribed limits, 
and in sign thereof the consular /ascejwerc borne without the axes : but beyond those 
limits the consul retained the full imperixim of the kings, and the axes were bound 
up with the f'srees. 

+ It is one ajiiong other similar proofs of Livy's negligence, that he takes no notice 
of this treaty. If the labour of deciphering it, from which Polybius had not shrunk, 
was too great for a Roman, he might have retranslated it from Polybius. 

t The census of Servius Tullius is «aid to have given 84,700 citizens; hut all 
these numbers are of very doubtful authority. Sec Arnold, History of Bxyme^ vol. i,, 
p. 131. " 

§ Here is an indication how completely the consulsliip was, like the royalty, vested 
in the individual and not in the two conjointly, or, as the Romans would say, in the 
“ collegium.” Thus the consuls are never called duumviri. 
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beard^ — Gonsul, thy son is slain^” A single word of mourning 
would have broken off the rite by its evil omen. Carry out the 
dead,” said Horatius, still holding the post and finishing the 
prayer ; and, when the odr^ony was over, he foun^d that bis son 
was alive and well. The dedication was followed by a prodigy, 
decisive of the question which seemed now to harig in doubt, 
whether the Romans or the Etruscans should prevail. Tarquin 
had ordered a chariot of clay to be moulded by thewtists of Veii, 
to surmount the temple. It swelled so much in the baking, that 
the furnace had to be pulled down in order to remove it ; and 
the Etruscan soothsayers promised empire to the possessors of the 
chariot. The Veientiniis now refused to give it up, as being the 
property of Tarquili. A few days after, a charioteer, who had 
just won a prize in their races, was carried off l)y liis horses at 
full speed, and dashed down lifeless at one of the gates of Rome. 
The Etniscans ol)cyed tlie will of the gods, tlius plainly declared, 
and. delivered up the chariot, which was placed on tlie summit of 
the Capitol. 

For the present, however, Rome seemed destined to subjugation 
by the Tuscans. The war with Porsenna represents an historical 
event, though obscured by the utter confusion of the chronology, 
and by the poetic legends under which the Romans disguised their 
defeat. The early date of the war — in the second or third year of 
the republic — seems a device to kcej) up the fiction that it was 
waged for the sake of the Tarquins, though the success of Por- 
' senna was hot followp.d by their restoration. We must forego the 
pleasure of recounting the w^ell-known legend, how 

“ Lars Porsoiia of riusium 
• liy the Nine (Jods he swore, 

That the great 1k)Usc of Tarquin 
Sliould suffer wrong no more 

how he marched upon Rome, at the* head of the united force 
of the twelve Etruscan cities, and seized the suburb of Jani- 
culum : — 

• “ How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the biavc days of old : ” — 

' and how the self-devotion of Mucius Scaevola, and the gallantry 

* The Roman poets are divided as to the quantity of the name, Pors^na^ Porstna^ 
or Pormina. Virgil'f learning, and the recent investigations into the Etruscan 
language, ar^ in favour of the long penult. Legendary as is tlie story of Porsejina, 
there is no reason to doubt his having been king of Clusium {Chiusi), a city in the 
central hill-country of Etruria, on an eminence overlooking the river Clunis and the 
Lacus Clusinus. 
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of Cloelia and her fellow' mlaiden$, won from the fear and magna- 
nimity of Porsenna an honourable peace. The attempt to conceal 
defeat by occupying attention with a few heroic* ^tions^ real or 
imaginary, proves the high spirit, m woH .aerthe ifi^frtiity, of the 
Roman annalists.* There is generally some imgaarded point in 
such fables, at which the truth peeps out and the writers who 
represent the offering of the insignia of royalty to Tarquinius 
Priscus by the *Etruscan states, as a token of subjection, tells us 
that the like present was sent by the Romans to Porsenna, in 
acknowledgment of his generosity. 

But, before relating what we know of the real truth, we may 
glance at the final scene in the legend of the Tarquins. The last 
champion of their cause was the Latin prince, Octavius Mamilius, 
the dictator *of Tusculum, who led out the confederacy to a new 
war with Rome, and perislied in the great battle won by the 
dictator Aldus Postuifiius Albus, at the lake Regillus, with the 
aid of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), who rode aCthe dictator’s 
right hand on tlicir wliite liorses, and appeared tlie same evening 
at Rome to announce the victory. The gigantic print of a horse’s 
hoof was sliown in the rock on the margin of the lake, and the 
festival of tlic Twin Sons of Jove was kei)t on the anniversary of 
the battle, the Ides of Quinctilis (July 15, B.c. 498 or 496). f 
Titus Tarquinius, and, as some say, Sextus, died on this battle- 
field ; and the aged king found shelter witli Aristodemus, the 
tyrant of Cuma^, wliere he died wretched and cliildless (b.c. 496).} 
Between the war with Porsenna and the battle^of tlie lake Regillus, • 
the annalists place a war with the Sabines, in which P. Valerius, 
consul for the fourth time, gained a great victory and the surname 
of Maximus, and in which the Sabine Attus Clausus seceded to 
Rome with all* his clients, and founded the great patrician house 
of the Appii Claiidii (b.c. 504). 

The Battle of the Lake Regillus may be regarded as the close of 

* The flevieo is not unknown in a more sober age of history. By filling up his 
narrative of the battle ol Trafalgar with one or two gallant combats of ship against 
.<.«p, M. Thiers comes to the conclusion that there remained wdtli England a dear-« 
bought victory, 'Sith France the-glory of a divouement unparalleled in the histoiy of 
nations. 

t The ancient writers, who give these dates, confess the uncertainty of the chro- 
nology. For the poetical view of the battle, see Macaulay’s Ims of Ancient Rome. 

+ According to the popular chronology, this was 120 years from the time when^his 
father ascended the throne in mature age ! Tarquinius Siiperbus must have beeii.113 
years old at his death, two years after he had fought in person by lake Regillus, and 
75 when, in his youthful vigour^ be hurled Servius down the steps of the senate* . 
house ! These are by no means all the chrontflo^cal absurdities of the story. 
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the distinctly mythical period of Roman history, though the vein 
of poetical fable often reappears during the ensuing century, down 
to the story of Camillus. We cannot pass from this legendary 
period without quoting the summary of the brilliant writer, who, 
himself a great historian, has contributed so much to the poetical 
illustration of the early Roman annals : — The early history of 
Rome is indeed far more poetical than anything else in Latin 
literature. The loves of the Vestal and the God of War, the 
cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, 
the shepherd’s cabiri, the recognition, the fratricide, the rape of 
the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hostus Hostilius, the 
struggle of Mettus Oitrtius through the marsh, the women rushing 
with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers and 
their husbands, the nightly meetings of Nurna and the Nymph by 
the well in the sacred grove, the fight of the three Romans and 
the three Albans, the purchase of the Sibylline books, the crime 
of Tullia, the simulated madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply 
of the Deljihic oracle to the Tarquins, tlic wrongs of Lucretia, the 
heroic actions of Horatius Cocles, of Scajvola, and of Clcelia, the 
battle of Regillus won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, the 
defence of Cremera, the touching story of Coriolanus, the still 
more touching story of Virginia, the wild legend about the drain- 
ing of the Alban lake, the combat between Valerius Corvus and 
the gigantic Gaul, are among the many instances which will at 
once suggest themselves to every reader.” * 

* And iioW, what wps the real condition of Rome in the fifteen 
years that elapsed from the ex 2 )ulsion of the Tarquins to the begin- 
ning of the long conflict between the patricians and plebeians? 
The great external fact of her history is her conquest by the 
Etruscans, and the loss of the whole territory on the right bank of 
the Tiber, which had been won by the enterprise of the kings, 
and quietly held during the long period of their Tuscan alliance. 
Even later writers knew the truth which Livy had chosen to 
conceal under ,the old poetic fables, Tacitus expressly says that 
.the, city was surrendered to Porsenna. Pliny quotes the treaty, 
by which the Romans were debarred from the use of iron, except 
for agriculture. The price which Rome paid for peace, — the loss 
cC one- third of her territory, — is attested by the reduction of the 
country tribes #om 26 to 16, making the whole number 20 
instead of 30. The invasion, which the legend ascribes to Lars 
Porsenna’s espousal of the cause of Tarquin, seems to have 

* Macaulay, Zays o/ Anctenf Jiame,- Pie face, pp. 4, 5. 
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originated in one of these great lAovements of the Etruscans 
southwards,’ which, as We have already seen, brought them into 
conflict with the Greek cities of Itdy about this time.* It 
appears to have been a great check sustained ‘before Aricia that 
prevented their overrunning the Whole of Latium. The story 
goes, that, after the campaign of Porsenna against Rome, his son 
Aiuns attacked Aricia. The cities of the Latin confederacy joined 
to raise the siege ; and, with the aid of Aristodemus, the tyrant 
of Cuma?, they defeated the Etruscans, and drove them back 
beyond the Tiber. Rome, m consequence, regained her indepen- 
dence ; but it was long before she recovered the lost lands beyond 
the Tiber. This account would imply also the recovery of inde- 
pendence b} the Latins ; and accoidingly we find Rome making a 
new league •with the confederacy a few years later (b.c. 493). 
Lpon the whole, it seems that, within a few jears of the expul- 
sion of the kings, Rome was thiown back almost, if not quite, 
within the limits of her oi iginab^ territory but still with the 
advantage of that previous recognition of her headship of the 
Latin confcdciacy, which would fuinish a starting point for its 
recovery on the fiist opportunitj. ^\hethcr the legend of the 
battle of Reg ill us rcpicsents a partiallj successful effort to regain 
supiemacy in Litium, bcfoie the Latin states had time to reor- 
giinze their eonfedeiacj, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The loss of territory 111 Ltiuria, and of influence m Latium, was: 
but slightl} compensated by the voluntaiy accession of a Sabine 
clan, which raised the diminished number of the tribee to twenty--* 
one. Poi the next century and a half, Rome was engaged m 
reconquering what she had lost bj hei revolution. 

The most important constitutional matter alluded to in the 
Icgendaiy history of flicsc years is the ajipointment of a Dictator. 
The fiist dictator is said to have been Titus Laitius, in the tenth 
^ear of the republic (b c. 501) , the second, Aulus Postumms, m 
the }ear of the battle of Regillus. The office was, in fact, a tem- 
porary restoration of the full poWer which formerly resided in the 
king, whenever the limitations of the consular power might 
endanger the ^idblie safety. Of such an emergency the senate ^ 
were the judges, <ind the appointment was made by the consul, 
without even the form of popular election. The well-known title 
of this officer, Dictator (that is*, Commander), wms borrowed from 
the Latins, but Jus proper Roman appellation was ‘‘ Master of tho 
People ” {Magwter Popvliy. His appointment at once supersode^ 

See chap xix p 143 
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the authority of the ordinary magistrates, who became entirely 
subject to his control. He had for a deputy the “ Master of the 
Horse,” who answered to the Tribuntis Celerum under tlie 
Monarchy. His judicial power, like that of the king, was limited 
by no right of appeal to the people, except by his own permission. 
The obvious danger, that the^ office might be converted into an 
actual royalty, was guarded against by its strict limitation to six 
months ; and such was the good faith of those appointed to this 
power, that they generally laid .it down as soon as their work was 
done, without waitihg for the expiration of that term. This 
revival of the full regal power, at any moment, proved more than 
once the salvation of the state ; but it was also a ready instrument 
by which the senate could supersede the constitution at seasons of 
popular fermenl, until a plebeian consul \entured 1?o appoint a 
plebeian dictator, in b.c. 356. There was another mode in which 
the senate took upon themselves to revive the re^al power, without 
the appointment of a dictator, by passing the decree that the 
consuls should see to it, that no harm befel the liepuldic.” 

The constitution of the Senate itself remained unaltered in 
theory. Like the council of the Homeric kings, its chief func- 
tion had been to advise the supreme magistrate, without taking 
any direct part in the administration. Tliis function was con- 
tinued in relation to the consuls, wdiile the great power was 
gained of initiating the motions to be laid before the Comitia. 
On the other hand, a large popular element was introduced into 
the Senate -by tlie admission of the heads of plebeian houses to 
supply the vacancies which Tarquin had left unfilled. It is said 
that no less than 104 (a clear majority of the 300 members) were 
added as ‘‘ conscripts ” to the roll of the ancient senators.* But 
it would be a mistake to infer that a regard for plebeian interests 
gained at once a preponderance in the senate. Bodies of men 
have, like individuals, a character which easily becomes tradi- 
tional, and which is w^ont to absorb, in a marvellous degree, the 
individuality of what would seem the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments. At Rome, as elsewhere, we have distinguished examples 
of ^^new men” talking the most loudly of “our order.” The 
possession for life of a dignity, which was originally founded on 
a patrician basis, and which could ^only be threatened from below, 
formed the strongest common bond; and, besides, the plebeians 
now ^rolled were no doubt chosen for their wealth* 

• See above, p. 161 . Before this time, plebeians had been admitted only indi- * 
vidually, and that rarely. 
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Tlife consuls — though not, as such, members of the senate, but 
only its official presidents* — had the power of appointing new 
members, which had originally belonged to the Gentes, but had 
also been exercised by the kings. This power was afterwards shared 
by the consular tribunes and the censors. The selection,^ however, 
was not arbitrary, and it became the ‘custom to admit to the senate 
all who had passed the curule offices, unless there were some special 
reason for their exclusion. The lists were revised every fourth year, 
at first by the consuls, and afterwards by the censors, who had the 
power of “passing over” — by simply not entering them in the new 
lists — the namefe, not only of the ex-magistrates as new members, 
but of actual members of the senate, f Besides their elevation to 
the senatorial order in their own persons, the curule magistrates 
were regarded as tlie founders of a new order, not indeed invested, 
with any power in the state, but possessing the vast influence 
of social rank. Their families became the Nobility (nobiles^ the 
known), an order which succeeded to much of the ^exclusiveness 
of the old patricians, and regarded the commonalty } in the 
same spirit in which these had looked down upon the plebeians. 
The chief outward distinction of the nobles was the privilege of 
setting up in their houses the images of their ancestors, which 
were displayed on festive days and carried forth in funeral pro- 
cessions ; a right like that of coats-of-arms among ourselves, when 
armorial bearings hdd still a meaning. § One who had no such 
signs of ancestry, on attaining to the honours of the state, was 
called a “ new man,” and had to maintair^ a constant conflict 
with the pride which boasted of being “ the accident of an acci- 
dent.” It was at the period of the Second Punic War that the. 
nobles attained their highest power, and were able to exclude all 
“ new men ” frbm the consulship, except a very few of the highest 
merit, like Marius and Cicero, both, by a remarkable coincidence, * 
natives of the same Latin town, Arpinum. But, further still, the 
second order in the state, that of the Knights, composing the 
rich middle class, though not without frequent grounds of quarrel 


* All the ciir':>o magistrates, as well as the Pontifex Maximus and the Flameil' 
Dialis, belonged to the ‘‘ Senatorial Order,” and had seats in the senate ex * 

with the right of speaking, though not of voting. They possessed, however,, the 
curious privilege of going ov^r to join either party, when the division had taken 
place, whence they were called Senatores Pedariiy or senators of the foot 
t Those so degraded were called preeteriti senatores. 
t Ignobilesy the u7iknovm. 

f The right was called tho jus imaginum, ' The images were figures with masks df 
■wax, painted to resemble the person represented. - ' 
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with the nobles, threw its weight into their scale as against the 
common people ; and the two orders, under the assumed name of 
’ Optirmtes* formed a compact conservative aristocracy, in which 
the old distinction between patricians and plebeians was so com- 
pletely lost, that the term Pleba itself came to be applied to the 
mass of the common people. • 

• Such was the final development of that aristocratic character of 
the Eoman constitution, which appeared at first in the preponde- 
rance of the patricians, and the rich citizens enrolled in the highest 
class, over the body of the plebeians, and in the conservative spirit 
with which old institutions were maintained, especially the religious 
ceremonies of the gentiles^ and the exclusion of plebeians from 
intermarriage with patricians. ?lie disqualification of the ple- 
beians for the higher magistracies was a consequehce of their 
being allowed no part in the religious rites which were essential 
to their inauguration ; and such disabilities, resting on such a 
basis, could not but be felt as a standing WTong, to be redressed 
on the earliest opportunity. The exclusion had been less felt, 
when the chief magistrate was disposed to favour the plebeians 
as a counterpoise to the patrician order, and when he held for 
life a power which enabled him effectually to protect them : 
but the more restricted power of the consuls was exercised under 
the direct control of the patrician body, from which they were 
raised, and into which they returned after a tenure of office too brief 
to give them real political power. If, as often happens in every 
patrician body, a magistrate were disposed to make a po])ular use 
of his power, the means were at hand to check him, by the autho- 
rity of his colleague, and by the interposition of the colleges of 
priests, and if all else failed, he might be superseded by a dictator. 
The annual change of officers, combined with the privilege of 
.initiating all the measures to be laid before the Comitia, threw into 
the hands of the senate the control of all the business of the state 
which extended beyond a single year, and especially the manage- 
ment and distribution of the public lands. The same body obtained 
the control of the public purse, which had formerly been under the 
management of the king. The annual election by the Comitia 
Centuriata of the two QucBstcrSj to manage the finances (an insti- 
tution ascribed to Valerius Poplicpla), might seem to have placed 
the power of the pufse in the hands of the popular assembly ; but 
in fket the queestors became mere paymasters under the direction 

* That is, like ‘‘aristocracy,” the party of the best. In the conflicts of tM lattr 
republic, they are found constantly assuming the appellation of the Godd-(^o?it). 
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of the senate, without whose authority neither the consuls nor even 
the dictator could draw money from the treasury. In short, the 
government was more aristocratic than before the revolution ; but 
the plebeians were constituted an organized opposition within the 
body of the citizens. The Servian constitution had done little more 
than subject them to a share of the public burthens ; but the rights 
they now obtained, though narrowly restricted, contained the gerni 
of their future power. Hitherto the metodci* had been politically 
nothing, the old burgesses had been everything; now that the 
former were embraced in the community, th^ old burgesses were 
overcome ; for,- much as might be wanting to full civil equality, it is 
the first breach, not the occupation of the last post, that decides the 
fall of the fortress. With justice, therefore, the Roman community 
dated its political existence from the beginning of the consulship.” 

The struggle, which lasted for two centuries (b.c. 500—300) 
before the plebeians were admitted to an equality of civil rights, did 
not, however, begin on any abstract question of poljtics, but from 
the more im{)erious demands of material hardship. Poverty and 
hunger are great quickeners of the sense of political oppression. 
Tlie new government made various economical regulations — accord- 
ing to the economical lights of those days — to promote the growth 
of wealth, and to relieve poverty. The port dues were lowered ; 
corn was bought up by the state when its price was high, and the 
salt-works at the mouth of the Tiber were kept in the hands of 
government, that these necessaries might be suj)plied to the citizens 
at reasonable prices. Limits were set to the fines which the 
magistrates could impose. But capital was fostered more than 
poverty was relieved ; and an impulse was given to the formation 
of a class of capitalists by the system of farming the, revenue. The 
selfish interests of the nobles were adverse to the middle class of 
small landholders. In the management of the public lands, the 
allotments of the plebeians were withheld, and the dues of the 
patricians to the state were negligently exacted. By this default 
an unfair portion of the taxes was thrown upon the plebeians, 
while their means for bearing the burthen were narrowed. The 
losses suffer'Ai in the wars that followed the establishment of the 
republic fell, of course, chiefly on the smaller landholders, whose all 
lay in the farms of which they were stript by the invaders. The 
taxes and forced labour which these wars entailed, the necessity of 
rebuilding their houses and restocking their farms, compelled them 

* This is the Greek term which Dr. Mommsen chooses to apply to the plebeians. , 
ITie quotation is from his History of Rom^ vpl. i., p. 272. 
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to incur debts, which were exacted with all the severity of the 
Roman law. Not only the possessions, but the persons of the 
debtor and his family, became the property of his creditor, who, 
from self-interest rather than mercy, held him in a position in 
which he knew nothing of property but its burthens,” or, when he 
became too poor for any more .to be wrung out of him as a tenant, 
sent him to grind in the horrible dungeons which the great houses 
used as prisons. . In no point is the oppression of a wealthy aristocracy 
more conspicuous, than in the old Roman law of debt. The bor- 
rower was bound by 'contract to repay the loan by a stated day, and 
ia the absence of such an agreement the patrician 'judge fixed the 
of payment. In oase of default, he was assigned as a bonds- 
man to his creditor; and, if ‘thirty <Jays passed without pajmient, his 
master might throw him into prison, and feed him with bread and 
water. At the lapse of another month, lie might sell the debtor 
for a slave, or, if he pleased, put him to death. If there were 
several creditors, thfy might divide his body among them; and the 
law provided with merciless ingenuity against the humane evasion 
immortalized by Shakspere, by enacting that ‘‘ whether a man cut 
more or less than his due, he should incur no penalty.” Unprofit- 
able as such cruelty was, it is not unlikely to liave been practised 
in the spirit of vindictiveness, or in the wanton sense of power. 
These suflerings were aggravated by the sight of the wealthier 
plebeians, who should have been the natural i^rotectors of the poor 
of their own order, identified with the order of their oppressors by 
their admission into the Senate, and by the advantages bestowed 
on capital. Such is the picture which the annalists draw of the 
state of the plebeians in general, as early as the fifteenth year of 
the republic. , 

One resource remained to the plebeians for resitfing this into- 
lerable tyranny — their place in the military organization of the 
state. The contest broke out (according to the common chrono- 
logy) in the. fifteenth year of the republic (b.c. 495), when the 
consuls were Publius Servilius and the proud Sabine nobleman 
who had lately come to Rome, where he distinguished himself by 
the haughty contempt for the lower orders which marked the 
name of Appius Claudius through many a generation, — 

For never was there Claudius y§t,^l>ut wished the Commons ill.” 

Inflamed, aa the story goes, by the.appeal of an aged veteran, who 
*tushed into the Forum, loaded with chains, red with stripes, 

’ squalid and emaciated with iipprisonment, the people burst forth 
into such a storm of indignation,, that Claudius fled.pnd hid him- 
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self, and Servilius promised to plead their cause with the senate. 
Just at this crisis, the levy of the state had to be called out to 
meet an invasion of the Volscians ; and it was feared that the 
plebeians would refuse to serve. The consul Servilius suspended 
the obnoxious law, and gave orders for the liberation of the im- 
prisoned debtors. The plebeians followed* the popular consul to 
victory ; but the senate refused a triumph to Servilius, and his 
colleague Appiua Claudius enforced the law again in all its rigour.* 
The following year (b.c. 494), the enemy appeared again; and 
the plebeians refused to be cajoled with prmnises a second time. 
It was not till the senate appointed Manius Valerius dictator, 
that the malcontents yielded to the authority of his. office 
the popularity of his name. IJe again suspended the laws of debt 
during the war ; and on his return as a victor, he laid before the 
senate a proposal for their amendment. But the patrician party, 
headed by Appius Claudius, again prevailed; and Valerius indig- 
nantly laid down his office. As, soon as the news reached the 
army, which awaited the result outside the city walls, they aban- 
doned their general, and, headed by the military tribunes, the 
legions mnrched away to the district between the Tiber and the 
Anio. There tliey took up their position on a hill, on whicli they 
tlireatened to build a new plebeian city, commanding the most 
fertile j)art of tlie Homan territory. The patricians, thus aban- 
doned by the farmers who tilled their lands, were compelled to 
yield, in spite of the boast of Appius, that they and their clients 
could carry on the state without the base aid of the plebeians. 
Valerius w^as sent to make terms with the*scceders, accompanied 
by anotlier ex-dictator, Titus Lartius, and by an aged senator, 
Meiienius Agri];)pa, who is said to have overcome tiie obstinacy of 
the people by the famous apologue of “ the belly and the mem- 
bers.” The terms insisted on by the people involved a vital 
change in the constitution. Besides temporary measures for the 
relief of their present distress, by the cancelling of old debts and 
the foundation of military colonies, they required the appointment 
of two permanent officers of their own body, to be elected annually, 
like the two consuls. These were the Tkibunes of the Eiaibs 
(jrrihuniPlehia)^ a name taken either from the existing office of the 
tribunes of the thirty Servian tribes, or from the military organi- 
zation of the people under the military tribiuies at the time of the 
appoinfepaent. The office itself was purely civil, its design being 
to ,as a counterpoise to the .power of the consuls- and the 
senate, by protecting the plebeians from . the oppression of the 
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patrician magistrates, and in case of need punishing their op- 
pressors. Their prerogatives may be summed up under the two 
heads of intervention ” and ^^jurisdiction.” By the former, the 
tribune might cancel any command issued by a magistrate affect- 
ing a citizen, on a 2:)rotest made in person by the appellant, who 
might thus obtain exemption, from a* military levy or from arrest 
for debt- To give every aggrieved person an opportunity of 
placing liimself under the tribune’s protection, it was enacted 
that the latter must not leave the city, and that his house should 
be open day and night. The ‘^jurisdiction ” of the tribunes 
extended over every citizen, even over the consul while in office, 
and embraced the power of imj^risonment, fines, and death. From 
all their sentences there was an appeal to the people, not in the 
Comitia Centuriktd;; but in the Comitia Tributa, before wdiom the 
tribunes must appear to defend their sentences. This assembly, 
in which plebeian influence w'as made pi'cdominant, by the absence 
of the artificial grajjations of .suffrage by centuries, became the 
great sphere of action of the plebeian tribunes. By their juris- 
diction, tlie new principle was introduced of making magistrates 
personally responsible for acts done in their official capacity, and 
that not according to any fixed law, but at the jileasure of a 
populace excited by the leaders of their party. The right of the 
tribunes to address the peo2)lc in defence of their judicial sen- 
tences was naturally extended to a general licence of speaking in 
the assembly; and hence arose the right of initiating in the 
Comitia Tributa those resolutions of the plebs ( plebiscUd)^ wffiich 
at a later period acquired the force of law.* TJuis the tribunes 
obtained a share in the legislative 2)ower which had formerly 
been exercised by the ccmsuls under the direction of the senate. 

As it was foreseen that these 2)owers, so adverse to the patri- 
cian order, would expose their 2)ossessors to constant danger, it 
was enacted that their persons should be inviolable {sacrosancti) 
within the city and that space around it w^hich was exempted from 
the consular imperium. Beyond that limit, they were subject to 
the authority of the magistrate, like any otlier citizen ; nor were 
their powers of any avail against his authority. Against a dictator, 
they were equally powerless within the limits of the city. It is 
still a matter ©f dispute whether they were elected by the Centu- 
ries or by the Curiae : the latter is Ihe more probable ; and at all 
events, their election at first required the confirmation of the 

By the ** Icilian Law” (b.c. 492?) the interruption of a tribune in addressing the 
Comitia TrihiUa was made punishable with death. • 
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Curiae. They did not receive the ifftperium^ nor were they regarded 
as magistrates. Invested with none of the regal insignia, and 
seated on a plain stool, instead of the ivory curule chair, their 
office was contrasted with the consulate as much by the absence of 
external pomp as by the unlimited reality of power. Its first 
purpose, of protecting the commonalty from oppression under a 
particular law, was but partially accomplished, inasmuch as the 
evil lay in the law itself, not merely in its administration ; nor did 
the power thus placed in the hands of the plebeians give the 
poor any adequate protection against the rich, many of whom 
were of their oWn order. The real effect of the institution was to 
give to the discord between rich and poor a* legal recognition and 
organization. After the time of ‘the decemviral legislation, the office 
originally instituted for the protection of individuals from oppres- 
sion grew into a constitutional but irresponsible veto vested in 
the leaders of the Disposition. The increase of the number of the 
tribunes from two to five, and afterwards to ten — tjombined with 
the change which transferred the right of intervention from the 
majority of the college to each individual — not only led to a more 
arbitrary and obstructive exercise of their power, but often enabled 
the nobles to use some tribune to neutralize the policy of his col- 
leagues. It cannot, however, be denied that the office had its 
use in giving a legitimate character to the popular opposition, and 
in preventing those ’ perpetual altern^^tions of exile, and those 
murderous conflicts, which w^ere the common incidents of party 
contests among the Greeks. 

The law for the appointment of the Tribunes of the Plebs was 
carried by the dictator Valerius, who caused every citizen to take 
an oath to observe it. It was deposited in the-templ« of Vesta — 
which became the special sanctuary of the plebeians, as that of 
Saturn was of the patricians — under the charge of the two ple- 
beian ACdiles.* Tliese magistrates, who were elected annually, 
first by the Centuries or Curiee, and afterwards by the Comitia 
Tributa, were associated with the tribunes as their attendants and 
assistants, and stood in much the same relation to them, as the 
quaestors to consuls. Their functions were afterwards greatly 
enlarged. They were made the keepers of the resolutions qf the 
senate as well as of the plebs (b.c. 446). To them was entrusted 
the superintendence of all buildings, both public and private, 
the supply of water, and the whole sanitary police of the city ; 
th <3 distributions of corn to the poorer citizens {annonoe) i the care 

. * Their title was derived from the house (ades) of the goddess. 
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of the public lands; the superintendence of the markets and of 
weights and measures; the ordering of and presidency over the 
public festivals: and, lastly, the duty of seeing that no new deities 
or rites were introduced. The office of the Curule -dCdiles was not 
instituted till n.c. 365. While the plebeians obtained the perma- 
nent protection of their tribunes and aediles, their present distress 
was in part relieved by the sending out of a military colony to 
Velitra3, a town conquered from the Volscians. Such were the very 
momentous results of the famous Secession to the Sacred Mounts 
for such was the nalme by which the commons celebrated the posi- 
tion they had taken up on the hill in the lands of Orustumerium. 

The first year after this great political victory of the p]ebeian>s 
is marked in the^^ Roman annals by two famous names, the one of 
a bitter enemy of the order, the other of a friend, wlio sealed his 
devotion witli his blood. Caius Marcius Coriolanus, who had 
already distinguished himself, as a youth of seventeen, at tlie 
battle of the Lako Regillus, where he received from the dictator 
the ‘‘civic crown” — an oaken wreath — for saving the life of a 
fellow-citizen, and who gained his surname this year by his exploit 
in taking tJie Volscian city of Corioli, is the hero of a legend, in 
illustrating which our own greatest poet has vied with the old 
Roman bards. We may assume that those who have not read the 
story as told by Livy are familiar with the tragedy of Shakspere ; 
but, if there be any historig basis for it at all, we must not fail to 
notice the bitter and pertinacious hostility to the plebeians implied 
in the proposal of Coriolanus, to extort the surrender of the tribu- 
nate as the price of saving them from famine. 

Of Spurius Cassius, ,l)r. Arnold has well said, that “by a 
strange conapensation of fortune, the first Roman, whose greatness 
is really historical, is the man wliose deeds no poet«>sang, and whose 
memory the early annalists, repeating the language of the party 
who destroyed him, have branded with the charge of treason and 
attempted tyranny. Amidst the silence and the calumnies of his 
enemies, he is known as the author of three works, to which Rome 
owed all her future greatness : he concluded the league with the 
Latins in his second consulship ; in his third, he concluded tlie 
league with the Hernicans, and procured, although with the price 
of his own life, the enactment of the first agrarian law.” * The 
treaty with the Latins, concluded in b.c. 493, was preserved at 
Rome on a brazen pillar down to the time of Cicero. Its terms of 
perfect equality prove how completely the Latins had regaine?d their 

* Arnold’s History of Ronie, vol. i. pp. 151, 152. v 
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independence ; and the names of the thirty cities indicate within 
what narrow limits the Roman territory had been thrown back.* 
The language of the treaty, as quoted by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, affords an interesting example of the style of such instru- 
ments at that early age : — ^Mhere shall be peace between them so 
long as the heaven shall keep its place above the earth, and the 
earth its place below the heaven; they shall neither wage, nor 
cause to be waged, any war against each other, nor give to each 
other’s enemies a passage through their land ; they shall aid each 
other, when attacked, with all their might,* and all spoils and 
plunder won by their joint arms shall be shared equally between 
them.” After a clause for the settlement of private disputes 
between citizens of the two states, it was agreed that when their 
armies were in the field together, the command should be given in 
alternate years to the Homan and the Latin general. 

These stipulations evidently point to a common danger from 
some enemy, whose attacks were tlie chief motive for the union of 
the two states. The legendary stories, confirmed so far by the 
subsequent history, enable us to find that enemy in the warlike 
2 ')eoples of the Volscians and the iEquians, two branches of the 
Umbro-Samnite race. • The former, as we have already seen, 
occu 2 )icd the south of Latium ; the latter had their seats in the 
Apennines, on the upper Anio. Their attacks at this period on 
the Latins and the Romans may be j)i:obably ascribed to the pres- 
sure of the Etruscans, who were extending their power through 
Central Italy and down into Campania, f The^long wafer with these 
tribes, and with the Etruscans, form the sum of the foreign history 
of Rome down to the Gallic invasion ; and the varying fortunes of 
tliose wars bear a close relation to the internal history of the city. 

The league was strengthened, seven years later, in the third 
consulship of Spurius Cassius, by the accession of the Hernicans, 
a Sabine people who dwelt in that high valley of the Apennines 
which extends from the break in the chain at Praeneste to the 
upper course of the Liris, and whose position, between the 
iEquians on the north and the Volscians on the south, was. pecu- 
liarly dauger':-us (b.c. 486). No stronger proof pould be given of the 
wisdom of the foreign policy of Spurius Cassius than the fact that 
his league with the Latins remained unbroken for a full century, 
till the Gallic invasion ; and yet his accusers charged him with 
sacrificing the intereiSts of Rome to those of the Latins. Paarty 

* The occurrence of Corioli among these names is a significant commentary on the 
legend of Coriolanus, which makes it a Yolscian town. f See p. 143. 
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jealousy can always 'forge weapons of attack equally out of success 
or failure. That active hostilities were carried on, especially with 
the Volscians, during these seven years, is implied in the legend 
of Coriolanus, which (under its poetical veil) confesses the repulse 
of the enemy after great danger to Rome. This inference agrees 
with the ascription of two triumphs to Spurius Cassius, and with 
the fact that a new division of public land had to be made. 

The consul seized the opportunity to strike a blow at the great 
iniquity which lay at the root of the civil dissensions — the system 
of occupation of the public land by the patricians, and the with- 
holding assignments of it from the plebeians. 'He proposed to 
the Comitia Centuria?ta the first of those famous, but grievously 
misunderstood measures, known as Agrarian Laws. To the 
illustrious Nie'buhr is due the merit of dispelling the popular 
misapprehension, that the princijile of an agrarian law consisted in 
the resumption by the state of its supposed natural right to all 
the land under its protection, <ind its redistribution to the citizens, 
rich and poor alike, on equal terms. No such confiscation of 
private property was dreamt of in these laws. They dealt solely 
with the ager puhlkus^ the nature of wliieh has already been 
explained ; and their primary object was' to secure for the ple- 
beians those allotments of arable ground, and that fair share in 
the use of the pasture land, which the cupidity of the patricians 
had withheld, and to exact from the occu])ier8 of the remainder 
their stipulated rent. Spurius Cassius i)roposed that the public 
domain should be measured, a part of it leased for the benefit of the 
state, and another portion distributed among the needy citizens. 
The popularity of the consul and* the fear of another secession 
prevailed o’vjer the violent op23osition of the patricians, headed by 
his colleague, Proculus, Virginius.* The measure was carried 
through the assembly of the Centuries, and confirmed by the 
Curiie; but the patricians watched for an opportunity to destroy 
the man whom they regarded as a traitor to his order, and the 
plebeians themselves were dissatisfied because the Latins were to 
have their fair share; in the distribution of the land, according to the 
recent treaty. Casglus was succeeded in the consulship by Servius 
Cornelius and Quintus Fabius ; and another member of the Fabian 
house, which How begins to distinguish itself by its high patrician 
politics — Kseso Fabius, the consul’s* brother — was one of the two 
Judges of "capital crimes {queestores parricidii). These officers 

* Throughout the whole duration of the Patrician Republic, any consul who 
favoured the pc<)ple generally had as a colleague one of their violent enemies. 
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could bring at once before the people any case in which an appeal 
would lie from their judgment ; and thus Kasso arraigned Spurius 
Cassius before the Comitia Curiata on the charge of trying to 
make himself king. It might have been supposed that the deci- 
sion lay legally with the Comitia Centuriata; but the Curias 
assumed the right of judging a fellow patrician; and Spurius 
Cassius was scourged and beheaded, and his house levelled with 
tiie ground. ‘‘ There was some truth in the charge that he had 
usurped regal power, for he had endeavoured, like the kings, to 
protect the free commons against his own Ol'der. His law was 
buried along with him; but its spectre thenceforth incessantly 
haunted the eyes of the rich, and agaim and. again it rose from the 
tomb against them, till the conflicts to which it led destroyed the 
commonwealth,”* Meanwhile the triumph of the pab’icians is 
attested by the appearance of a Fabius as one of the consuls for 
seven successive years (b.c. 485 — 479). But the ascendancy of 
the Fabian house brouglit an unexpected aid to. the popular cause. 

These seven years were a period of incessant war with the 
-d^quians and the Veientines, and of continual dissensions in the 
city. Successive tribunes attempted to i)rotect citizens in the 
refusal to enlist ; and it is even said that the soldiers of the 
haughty Kaeso Fabius, who was hated almost as bitterly as Appius 
Claudius, suffered tliemselves to be defeated rather than follow 
liim to victory. At length, the valour of the Fabii in a battle 
against the Veientines, followed by their kind treatment of the 
wounded soldiers, conciliated tlie people (n.c. 480); and, in the 
following year, Kmso himself proposed the execution of the Agra- 
rian Law of Spurius Cassius. Scorned by their fellow patricians 
as recreants, the Fabii resolved to quit Rome in ^ body, with 
their clients, ats the Claudii had left Regillus a quarter of a 
century before. They established themselves on the little river 
Cremera, which runs into the Tiber from the Tuscan side, a few 
miles above. Rome ; but within two years the whole colony, to the 
number of 300, were surprised and put to the sword by the 
Veientines. One youth alone escaped, having rbeen left behind at 
Rome, and became the ancestor of the Fabii who were so famous 
in after years (b.c. 477). In the next year, the Veientines stormed 
the Janiculum, and two years later a truce was made between 
Rome and Veii for forty years (b.*c. 474). t 

* Mommsen, History of EomSy toI i. p. 289. 

t With characteristic falsification! the annalists represent the Veientines, after all 
their successes, as suing for this peace. 
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These disasters supplied the tribunes with grounds for attacl^s 
upon the patrician magistrates ; and the consuls of two Successive 
years were impeached for permitting the massacre of the Fabii 
and the loss of the Janiculum. The precedent was next extended 
to political offences, and the consuls of b.c. 474 were impeached, 
on the expiration of their year of office, for their opposition to the 
demand of the tribunes for the execution of the Agrarian Law. 
Tlieir accuser, the tribune Genucius, was found dead in his bed on 
the night before the trial. This violation of the sacred person of 
a tribune, the more odious because of the freedom of access to his 
house, was followed by other assassinations, which struck terror 
into the popular partyj till the courage of a single man rallied the 
plebeians and raised the tribunes one great step in power. 

This man was Publilius Volero, who, being chosefi tribune, in con- 
sequence of his resistance to an arbitrary levy made by the consuls, 
proposed the celebrated “ Publilian Law,” that the tribunes of the 
plebs and the plebeian aediles .should be elected by the plebeians 
themselves in the Comitia Tributa (b.c. 472). ‘ Every device was 
employed to postpone the Comitia of the Tribes, to whom the pro- 
posal was at first made as a plebiscitim. The patriciaiis appeared 
in the Forum with their clients, and provoked personal conflicts 
with the plebeians, and a fatal epidemic helped to drive over the 
business to the following year. Both parties prepared for a deci- 
sive contest. The patricians chose for their v^onsul Appius Clau- 
dius, the son of their old leader; Volero was re-elected tribune, 
with a still more bold and resolute colleague, Caius Laetorius; 
and the scope of the proposed resolution was enlarged. The day 
of meeting came. Appius Claudius declared that he would resist 
the voting by force ; Lastorius vowed that he would carry the law 
before night, or lay down his life in the Forum. Apj)ius kept his 
place, surrounded by his lictors, when La3torius called the tribes 
to vote, and bade all strangers to withdraw from the Forum. The 
tribune sent his officer to insist on the consul’s departure ; and a 
fray ensued between the lictors and the multitude, in which the 
sacred person of Laetorius was severely wounded. The commons 
stormed the Capitol; and for several days the citadel of Rome 
was held by them as by an enemy. At length the senate listened 
to the wiser advice of the more moderate consul, Titus Quinctius. 
They ^opted the plebiscitum, and proposed it to the Comitia 
Cui^ptta> whose sanction converted it into a law, which has been 
eftlledi the second great charter of Roman liberties. Some say that 
&e number of the tribunes was now first raised to five. Be this 
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as it may, five plebeian tribunes were elected by the assembly of 
the tribes ‘in the following year (b.c. 470). Their names are 
preserved ; and the absence of that of La3torius from the list l^^as 
been thought to imply that he died, as he had said, from the 
'wounds he received in the Forum. Nor was Appius Claudius 
suffered to escape punishment. His-army refused to fight, when 
he led them against the Volscians; and the stern consul inflicted 
on them that terrible penalty of decimation^* which has since 
passed into a proverbial ex])ression. For this act of severity, and 
for his lawless conduct in liis consulsliip, he* was impeached by 
two of the new tribunes, and only avoided a certain condemnation 
by suicide. Another account, however, says that he died of 
sickness (b.c. 470). 

We know in foot that Rome suffered terribly about this time 
from tlie ravages of pestilence, which in one year carried off* both 
the consuls, two of the four augurs, and tlie Curio Maximus (the 
liead of the curia?); and the only magistrates* left Were the ple- 
beian a3diles, who carried on the government under the control 
of senatorial interreges (b.c.* 463). AH the accession of political 
])OW'er gained by the tribunes had been of little material help to 
the plebeians, who were again overwhelmed with distress and 
debt. Their most substantial relief was from the foundation of a 
colony at the important port of Antium, on the coast of Latium, 
which w^as taken from the Volscians (b.c. 408), and by the divi- 
sion of its lands among the colonists. At length the demands of 
the commons rose to a complete reform of the existing order of 
the commonwealth ; and, in B.O. 462, the tribune, C. Terentillus, 
proposed a law for the restraining of the powers of the consuls, 
and for the appointment of ten commissioners, f chgsen equally 
from both order*, to draw up a new code of laws. This proposal 
contained the first germ of the decemviral legislation, which was 
carried into effect as a compromise after a violent conflict for 
eight years (b.c. 462 — 454). The jdebeians elected the same tri- 
bunes for five successive years. The younger patricians organized 
clubs for the perpetration of every kind of violence ; and among 
these, Kobso t,)uiiictius, the son of the celebrated Cincinnatus, 
brought upon himself an in>peachment by the tribune, Aulus Vir- 

* That is, the choice of every tenth maji, by lot or otherwise, for execution. The 
moral effect of this punishment may be said to be increased tenfold by the fear of 
every man that the choice may fall on him. 

+ Decemviri. It was the custom of the Romans to name colleges or committees, 
whether permanent or special^ by the number of their members. The celebrated 
political triv/mvirates were an ironical application of this nomenclature. 
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ginius (b.c. 461^. Kseso fled into Etruria before the day of his 
trial. A conspiracy was formed for effecting his return ; and in 
the following year a band of exiles and slaves, led by a Sabine, 
named Appius Herdonius, surprized the Capitol by night, and 
kept possession of it in arms, demanding the restoration of all 
political exiles. The consular power was, as usual, divided be- 
tween an eager partisan of the jiatricians and a favourer of the 
I>cople, an Apiiius Claudius and a Valerius Poplicola. The latter 
led tlie allied forces of the Latins and Hernicans to the assault of 
the Capitol. The cbnsul was killed, but the post was carried, and 
the insurgents were put to the sword or afterwards executed. 
Ka3so Quinctius, who is not expressly mentioned, seems to have 
fallen in the conflict. But the patricians proved their unyielding 
obstinacy by electing in the place of Valerius the father of the 
rebel Kiuso, the stern L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, who was as con- 
spicuous for his enmity to the commons as for the republican 
simplicity which has shed a lustre upon his name. Tlic annalists 
ascribe to him a sclieme for obtaining the revocation of all tlie 
popular measures by summoning the army, in virtue of their 
military oath, to meet him at the Lake Regillus, where the pro- 
tection of the tribunes would have been of no force against the 
consular imperium. The worst scenes of civil conflict that dis- 
graced the Greek republics were enacted at Rome, which seemed 
given over to internal war. There is even a tradition, though 
scarcely clear enough to be recorded as a fact, that nine eminent 
men of the popular party were burnt alive in the Circus Maximus ; 
such being the punishment provided by an old law for the worst 
.traitors. The state seems only to have been saved from anarchy 
by the moderating influence of the senate, and the pressure of 
foreign war. • 

For the iEquians and Volscians were again bearing hard upon 
Latium, The citadel of Tuscukim, which had been surprised by 
the former, was indeed recovered, but Antium was retaken and 
held by the latter (b.c. 459). A brief truce with the ASquians 
was followed by the war which is illustrated by the celebrated 
legend of Cincinnatus. In the year b.c. 458, the consul L. Minu- 
cius had suffered himself to be surrounded by the enemy in a defile 
of Mount Algidus.* Five knights escaped from the army, and 
brought the news of its. danger to Rome. The consul, C. Nautius, 
Bimfiinoned “the senate, audit was resolved that L. Quinctius Cincin- 

* This range, which lay between Preenesteand the Alban hill, was a sort of advanced 
post of the .£quians in their wars with Rome. 
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natus should be named dictator. Though sharing, as we have 
seen, tli(i strongest prejudices of his order against the plebeians, 
Cincinnatus was one of a class of jmtricians which did not die out 
for many generations, who, amidst the growth of wealth and 
avarice, preserved the sim2)]e frugal life of the olden times, wlien 
each burgess had his modest share, of the narrow territory of the 
city, 

“ Hiiiu* c‘t iiiisnnuLi.s Ciiriiiiii cai^illis 
IJtileiu 1k“11o lulil ct Camilliiin 
Sii'va ])au})orta.s ct avitiis ai»to , 

Cmn lave fnij'liis. *’ 

He lived on liis little farm of four jnc^cm beyond tlie Tiber, 
which he cultivated with his OAvn hands.* Wlieii summoned to 
assume the consulshii) two years before, he had said to his wife, 

I fear, Racilia, our little rield must remain tliis year unsown ; ” 
and now he was found by the deputies of the Senate digging in the 
field, with his toga laid aside on tl)e ground. They bade him put 
on Iiis dress to receive the message of the Senate in a fitting manner, 
and hailed him as Master of the People, to deliver the consul and 
his army from the ambush of the ^^(piians. Having ap2)ointed for 
his master of tlie horse L. Tanpiitius Flaccus, a citizen poor and 
frugal as liiinself, wlio liad not tlie census of a knight, Oineinnatus 
summoned all the ])C02)le to the Forum, and ordered the sho])s to 
be shut and all l)us*iness to be sus2)cnded, till the consul and his 
army should be rescued. He summom'd every man of military age 
to meet liim in the Campus Martins beforo^sunset, each 2U‘Ovided 
with rations for five days, and twelve stakes. f The old men 2 >re- 
2)ared the food, while the soldiers cut the stakes where they 2)lcased ; 
and before midnight the dictator and his levy had reached Mount 
Algidus. Ha\ing I’cconrioitred the enemy’s position, Cincinnatus 
ordered his soldiers to lay down their baggage, and to surround 
the hostile camp with a ditch and the palisade he had provided. 
They began their work with a shout that announced their 2>resence 
to the consul and his army, who forthwith made an attack which 
occupied the jEquians all the night, and allowed them no leisure 
to turn against the new enemy. So they found themselves in the 

* Yom jx^gtr a is about 2i acres. The farm was probably in the suburb of Janicu- 
luni, as Rome had not yet recovered her territory beyond the Tiber. The cognomen 
of Cincinnatus is said to have been derived from his crisp curling locks [ciiicinni). 

+ Three or four stakes for the palisade of the camp formed a regular part of the 
load which a Roman soldier carried on the march ; but these were designed for a 
special purpose. 
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morning hemmed in between two Roman armies, and had no 
resource but to surrender at discretion. Cincinnatus made them 
all pass beneath the yoke, as the symbol of subjection * : and led 
the -jEquian general Gracchus, and his chief officers, in triumph 
back to Rome, whicli lie had left within twenty-four houi’S, fol- 
lowed liy the consiirs army, 1*o whom he allowed no sliare of the 
spoil. The poetic beauty of the story is somewhat marred by its 
sequel. Cincinnatus did not lay down his office till he had avenged 
his son Kcoso by the condemnation and banishment of the chief 
witness against him* on a charge of perjury. But he made no 
further political use of his power ; and he retired to his farm, after 
holding the dictatorship for only sixteen days. 

The connection of this family legend of the Quinctii with the 
real history of the il^(|uian and Volscian wars is admirably described 
by Dr. Arnold : — In su(‘h a Avarfare as that of the Romans with 
the ^quians and Volscians, there are always suflicient alternations 
of success to furnish the ann^ilists on either side with matter of 
triumph ; find liy exaggerating every victory, and omitting or 
slightly ncfticing every defeat, they form a picture such as national 
vanity most delights in. But avc neither can, nor need we desire, 
to correct and siqiply the omissions of the details of the Roman 
historians : it is enough to say that, at the close of the third 
century of Rome, the warfare which the Romans had to maintain 
against the Opiean nations Avas generally defensWe: that the 
iEquians and Volscians had advanced from the line of the Apen- 
nines, and estalilished tliemsel\x's on the Alban hills in the heart 
of Latium : that of tlic thirty Latin states, Avhi(.‘h had formed the 
league Avith Rome (in b.c. 493), thirteen Avcrc noAv cither destroyed 
or Averc in tli\^. possession of the Opicans : that on the Alban hills 
themselves Tusculum alone remained independent ; and that there 
Avas no other friendly city to obstruct the irruptions of the enemy 
into the territory of Rome. Accordingly, that territory A\'as plun- 
dered year after yeai*, and, Avhatever defeats the plunderers may at 
times have sustained, yet they Averc never deteiTcd from reneAving 
a contest Avhich they found in the main profitable and glorious. 
So greatly had the poAver and dominion of Rome fixllen since the 
OA^erthroAv of the monarchy. ’’f 

So little Avas the victory of Cincinnatus decisive, that in the 

* The yoke, formed of two upright and one neross, was an imitation of 

tlio instrument which served draught cattle for a collar, ami uhieli may still he seen 
whore oxen are used for idoughing. 

t Ifisfori/ of JiomCy vol. i. pp. 208, 200. 
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very next year we find the -Slquians joining with the Sabines to 
ravage the rich territory between the Tiber and the Anio. These 
wars, and tlie continuance of the pestilence at Rome, had the 
effect of still postponing the Terentilian law. Meanwhile, 'the 
popular party aimed at other objects. The number of the tribunes, 
already enlarged to five, was now doubled ; a worse than doubtful 
benefit, as it increased the chance that one of so large a number 
might become the tool of the jiatricians (b.c. 457). A far greater 
gain was effected by the law of the tiabune Icilius, assigning the 
Aventinc as a residence for the Plebeians. * The surface of the 
hill was parcelled out among them into building sites ; and its 
stcqi sides made it capable of defence (n.e. 450). Lest this law 
should be obstructed in its passage, like tlic Terentilian, by the 
disorderly interruptions of the pairicians and their clients, it was 
not proposed in the Comitia Tributa, but laid as a ]>ctition before 
the Senate by the tribune, who demanded to be heard in its behalf ; 
and thus the tribunes gained indirectly what amounted to the 
privilege of initiating measures in the Senate. That body adopted 
the law as a compromise : it passed the assembly of the centuries ; 
it was confirmed with solemn oaths in the presence of the Pon- 
fifts; and^vas inscribed on a brass pillar in the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine. Still the Terentilian law was pressed on by the 
tribunes, who were re-elected for the fifth time, and as resolutely 
opposed by the patricians. At length, in the three-hundredth 
year of the city, an agreement was effected under the auspices of 
the consuls, who were both of the moderate j^^rty. A commission 
f)f three {trimneiri) was sent to Greece, then in the height of her 
glory, in the interval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
AVars, to inquire into tlie Greek laws, csj)ecially those of Solon, 
and to rei)ort which of them seemed likely to bo advantageous to 
the state (b.c. 454). It was during the year of their absence that 
the pestilence, under which Rome had long suffered more or less, 
broke out with the frightful violence already noticed, aggravated 
l)y a fiiminc (b.c. 453). The city would seem to have lain at the 
mercy of her enemies, had they not suffered equally by the same 
plague, which may be regarded as a wave of that mysterious 
disease which desolated Athens twenty-three years later.* Tlie 
exhaustion caused by it seems to have checked the attacks of the 
enemies of Rome for several years. 

In the following year, the pestilence abated ; the commissioners 
returned from Greece ; both parties agreed to appoint a Committee 

* Sec Vol. I., i»p. 498-500. 
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of Ten* * * § with full power, not only to draw up new laws, but to 
administer tlie whole government of the republic, both -civil and 
military, till the new code should come into force. Meanwhile, 
all the ordinary magistracies were to be suspended, including not 
only the consulate, l)ut the tribuneship.t The patricians insisted 
that all the Ten should be of theii* own body, and, after a severe 
struggle, the plebeians were comj'^elled to yield the point. J They 
seem to have relied on the understanding, that the new legislation 
was to be a thoroughly healing measure, framed to establish, for 
ever, equal justice tc3 both orders; and, strange as it appears in 
the light of the past and of the future, they reposed full confidence 
in Appius Claudius, who, as consul elect, was to be, with his col- 
league Titus (lemKius, at the head of the college. Foi* this 
Appius Claudius, the son and grandson of the Claudii who have 
already figured in the annals of the re 2 )ublic, had 2 )rofessed to 
espouse the cause of the peoide. Three members more were fur- 
nished (as Niebuhr supposes).§ by the Warden of the City and 
the Qiuestores Parricidii; and the oilier five were elected by tlie 
Comitia of the Centuries (b.o. 452). 

With the new year, the consuls elect went through the form of 
abdicating their office, and the Dkcemyiiis entered on their un- 
bounded power, limited only by the obligation of laying it down 
at the expiration of the year. The administrative government was 
vested, just as during an Interregnum, in each member of the 
college for a day. But it was soon found that Ai)pius Claudius, 
fjom the prestige of his great name, from his determined will, 
and from his great po])ularity, ecliiiscd his colleagues, and wielded 
a 2 )Ower little short of regal. Nor did he at first belie the confi- 
dence of the.peoi)]e. He seems to liave possessed one of those 
ardent and self-willed natures which apjily their force admirably 
to a worthy object, and then, in the jiride of success, expecting to 


* Their full title was Ikcnn Ylri consvlori polcsfafc Ictjihas scrihirndis. 

t Such is the statement of Livy and J)ionysins ; hut Michuhr douhts its tnith 
respecting the tribunate, which, however, ho jidinits to have been suspended under 
the seeond deccmviraic. 

X This statement describes the actual fa('t with reference to the first doeemvirs, 
not the essential nature of the office. That the “ dccemviratc with consular powder,” 
like the subsequent “ military tribunate w’ith consular power,” was legally open to 
both orders, is argued by Dr. Mommsen, boUli on other gi'ounds and decisively from 
the names of five of the members of tlie second decern viral college, who unquestion- 
ably belonged to plebeian gentes. 

§ He regards the first decemvirs as the decern priini of the Senate ; but the second 
as a representative college resembling, and probably framed in direct imitation of, the 
Attic Archons, as a result of the commission sent to Greece. 
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command all around them, are shiinvreckcd upon their own selfisli 
desires. While the Decemvirs were engaged in their great work 
of legislation, and moved with the desire of reconciling all parties, 
tlieir government was moderate and just. 

Meanwhile their special work made rapid ])rogress. Their study 
of the Greek laws was aided hy aiiTonian sophist, Hermodorus of 
Ephesus, whose services were commemorated by the erection of 
his statue in tlie Comitium. By the end ol* the year, they had 

1) repared and laid before the people a cotii})lete code of^aws, 
which were engraved upon ten tablets of brass, and affixed to the 
rostj’a in front of the senate-house. Tlie very number of these 
tables, correspoiidhig to tlie numlicr of the Decemvirs — a number 
so familiar to the Latins — furnishes a decisive contirmation of 
what we might assume from all the circumstances, that the Ten 
Tables were designed for a complete code. The statement that the 
Decemviral office was pi’olonged for another year, in order that the 
code might be made more complete, is the more suspicious from 
the fact that, with the exi'ejition of Appius Claudius, the two lists 
of Decemvirs were composed of ditferent i)ersons. It is one of 
iJiose bold conjectures, \vhich were the fruit of Niebuhr’s almost 
intuitive sagacity, that the decemvirate was im^ant to be a 2)crma- 
nent committee of government, in jduce of the old magistracies. 
It seems unrpiestionably to have been the object of the new legis- 
lation to substitute the safeguard of written law for the irregular 
])rotection which had lieen allbrded by the tribiinitian ])ower, at 
the cost almost of a chronic civil war. ‘^Beyond douI)t,” says 
Dr. Mommsen, ^^wlien the jdebeians desired a written code, the 
j)atriciaiis re2)lied that in that event the legal lu’otection of tribunes 
would be su2)ertluous.” But. it is scarcely probable* that the ple- 
beians would have surrendered the tribuneship, trusting to the 
letter of a huv the administration of which was left to the patrician 
magistrates ; and the equal division of the second decemvirate 
among the i)ati‘ician and iilebeian members looks like a 2)ernianent 
coin2)romise between the orders, an idea which seems to be carried 
out in the whole constitution of the college. Wc leain from 
Dionysius that six of the Ten were military tribunes, three patri- 
cian and three plebeian ; and these w^erc commanders in war. Of 
the remaining four, Niebuhr regards two as invested with censorial 

2) owcr and with that of the Warden of the City, combined with 
the presidency of the Senate, while the other two had the authority 
of qiuestors ; there being one j)atrician and one plebeian in each of 
these two pairs. Niebuhr also states that the second election was 
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quite different from the first, the noblest, like the lowest j)atricians, 
canvassing for the votes of the plebeians (canvassing here appears 
for the first time), so that tlie election was perfectly free.” 

Be this as it may, the Decemvirate was renewed for the year b.c. 
450 , and two more tables were added to the ten former, thus com- 
pleting tlie celebrated Laws ()‘f the Twelve Tables, the founda- 
tion of the majestic system of Eoman jurisprudence.''' Appius 
Claudius was the only member re-elected of the former college. 
TJie common story ascribes this distinction to his favour with the 
people, wliich excited the jealousy of the patricians, the most 
eminent of whom, including Cinciniiatus and another Quiiictius, 
were themselves candidates for the office. The Senate appointed 
Appius to preside at the new elections, as an indirect mode of 
disqualification ; but he scrupled not to receive votes for liimself, 
and was again invested with an almost des2)otic power. The history 
of the second Uccemvirate is one of the points most obscured by 
tlic character of the sources from which it comes. They arc com- 
monly said to luive abused their j^ower and ruled tyrannically, ajid 
all the complaints against tlie decemviral legislation refer to the 
two last tables. But when Cicero, for example, calls these laws 
unjust, he is speaking on behalf of the aristo(*ratic party. Of the 
laws themselves we know too little to decide upon their real ten- 
dency; but they seem to have eml)odicd in a written form the 
existing mass of customary law, Avith scarcely any material altera- 
tions. They were in fact a cojnju-omise l)etwecii the two ordei*s, 
based on the existing -rights of l)oth. Even the laws against insol- 
vent debtors seem to have been left in f )rce, though a maximum of 
legal interest was fixed (probably ten per cent.), and severer penal- 
ties were enaeted for usury than for theft. The distinctioji between 
the ordei’S Avas still perpetuated Ijy the prohibition of intermarriage. 
The right of a2)peal to the Comitia Centuriata Avas guaranteed ; but 
tlie exclusion of any a2)2)eal to the Comitia Tributa is one of the 
indications of a design to 2>er2^etuate the suspension of the tribunate 
itself The great "point gained was not in the contents of the Tables 
so much as in their very existence and publication, as a code the 
rules of Avhich all inagistrates must henceforth observe in their 
administration of the latv, in tlie presence of a 2 mblic Avho knew 
its contents as Avell as themsehxs. ®The question still remained — 
most critical at the time, and A^cry difficult for the historian — 
Avhat those magistrates were to be. 

* It is cunous to observe, in the numbers of the Tables, ahother exntnplb of the 
conflict between the decimal and duodecimal systems of notation. 
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Thus jnucli is clear, tliat, when the year expired, and it only 
remained for the Decemvirs to jn'ornulgatc the laws, and to conduct 
the election of tlieir successors (whoever those successors might be) 
tliey refused to make tlie demission of their office, and were driven 
from power by an insurrection, provoked by the outrageous inso- 
lence of Appius Claudius. The old annalists represent the tyranny 
of the decemvirs os another instance of aristocratic misrule, and 
the 2>opular 2 >rofessions of A 2 ^ 2 ‘^^^*^ affectation from tlic first. 
] 3 ut there is another view, whicli furnishes a.better explanation of 
liis whole con((uct, wliilc it is more consistent with tlie fact that 
half the college were 2)lebcians. Invested with a new power, before 
which the old magistracies had given 2>l‘ice, and surrounded by 
insignificant or obseiiuious colleagues, A2)pius may have aspired io 
royal 2^0Aver, leaning on the su2)2>ort of tlie 2)lebeians ; but, unable 
to control his 2 )iiHsions, he outraged those who should have sut^- 
2)orted him against the 02')2>osition of the nobles, and so fell l)eforc 
a, rebellion of both orders. In this case we could easily understand 
the sudden revival of (lie old ofliccs, from wliosc antagonism an 
('scape had been sought in the decemvirate ; for, when this new 
device of government fell before the indignation of both 2 >arties, the 
2 >lcbs would once nun’c claim the tribunate, as a check on the re- 
ost(d)lished conHid.sbi 2 ). That the 2)oetic legend of the fall of the De- 
cemvirs recognizes (udy the wrongs and the resistance of one l)arty, 
is a sim2)le conse((uence of its being one of the 2del)eian lays. 

AV^e know, in fact, that there Avas a 2>f»i’ty in the Sc'iiate headed 
by the old liberal houses of the Valerii and the Horatii — which 
demanded the abdicaticni of the decemvirs. Tlie (juestion seems to 
liave bc'cn ])ost2)oned by a new outbreak of Avar ; and the decemvirs 
were j'lermittec^ to levy two armies against the Sabines and the Vol- 
scians. In the former army there AA\as a (‘enturion Avho had been a 
tribune of the jdebs, L. Sicinius Dentatus. He had fought in more 
than a hundred battles, and had eight times slain an enemy in 
single combat. His A^alour was attested, above tjie many ciwns 
he had won, by forty-five Avounds, all of them in front. Hut his 
op2)Osition io the 2^ntricians in his tribunate, and his su 2 )posed 
enmity to the decemvirs, lirought iq^on him a treacherous death. 
It Avas given out that he had fiillen in an ambush of the enemy. 
Such a mall would sell his life dear; but the slain I{o7na?is Avho 
tvere found about his corpse betrayed the manner of his death. His 
liompous funeral had soothed, Avithout satisfying, tlie agitation of 
the one army, when a new outrage drove both to open mutiny. It 
is needless to relate, for the hundredth time, the storA^of Virginia^ 
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especially since it lias been told by him who sang how^ the de- 
spairing fatlier, left witli liis darling daughter before the merciless 
tribunal of Ajipius Claudius, when the lictors had hurled back the 
sympathizing crowd, snatched the knife from the flesher’s block, 
and used tlie moment’s pause for a last fareAvell : — 

' “ ‘ TJioii clasp mo round tlie neck once more, and give mo one more kiss ; 

And now, mine own dear little giil, there is no way hut this — 

AVitli that he lifted high the .steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in lier blood &he sank to earth, and with one sob she died.”* 

Wliile Virginius rushed forth from the Forum with his bloody knife 
to tlie army, from which he had hastened at the news of his daugli- 
tcr’s danger, Icilius, her betrothed, carried the tidings to the other 
camp, already in a ferment at the fate of Dentatus. Both aban- 
doned their generals, and marched to Borne. Thence, having rallied 
round them the whole iilebeiaii order, iliey went forth in military 
array to the 8acred Mount. Tliis second secession was as decisive 
as the first, forty-live years before f ; but not till tlie plebeian 
army had advanced to the Aventine, and a civil war was threatened 
in the heart of Borne. Then at length the Senate insisted on the 
abdication of the decemvirs, and sent L. Valerius and M. Horatius 
to nuake terms with the insurgents. It was agreed that the old 
constitution should be restored, but with a great extension of the 
privileges of the Comitia Tributa and of the plebeian magistrates. 
Ten tribunes were elected — the number which remained till the end 
of the republic — aniot* g whom were Virginius and Icilius. Appiiis 
Claudius and the knife of Virginius had done for the tribunate 
what Sextus Tarquinius and the dagger of Lucretia efieeted for the 
consulship, which was now restored under its new name. Valerius 
and Horatius were the first who l)ore the title of Consuls, instead 
of Prtetors ; and their first act was to move the ratification of the 
new agreement by the Valcrimt aaef Iloratian Laws, The first of 
these enacted that the votes of the plebs, jiassed in the Comitia 
Tributa {plebiscita)^ should be binding on the whole people, pro- 
vided they were confirmed by the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
Centuries and the Curiae, a confirmation which became more and 
more a matter of form. This law was re-enacted by the Publilian 
law, in B.c. 339, and by the Hortensian law in b.c. 287. The second 


* The exquiyito pathos and vehement fire of the Lay of Virginia should not tempt 
the reader to overlook the admirable iiitroductoiy remarks of Lord Macaulay, on the 
conflict with reference to which he feigns the ballad to have been composed. 
fJnn.c. 494. See p. 231. 
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revived the right of appeal to the Comitia Centuriata, established 
))y Valerius I^plicola, and afterwards confirmed by M. Valerius, 
the consul of b.c. 300, and made the }>ledge to observe it a condition 
of tlio election of future magistrates, including even the dictator. 
The frequent re-enactments of these fundamental securities for the 
liberties of the })lebeians have been well coini)ared to the repeated 
confirmation of Magna Oharta by the Plantagenets. 

The third of these laws renewed most solemnly the ])ersonal 
inviolability of the tribunes and the pleljcian gediles, and of certain 
officers, of whom we now first hear, the jmUces and decemviri^ 
ministers (it would seem) of the jurisdiction of the tribunes. 
All offenders against the second and third laws were to ]tc 
regarded as outlaws, who might be hilled with im])iinity. A vital 
addition was made to the influence of the tribunes by giving them 
a deliberative voice in the Senate, though without a vote. The 
dignity of the order would not indeed sutler them^ to take their 
seats with its Jiieinbers ; so a bench was placed for them at the 
door; but this very distinction must have marked all the more 
clearly their formidable ])rcsence. Vith this footing in the 
Senate, added to their right of s])eech in the Comitia Centuriata, 
and their sway in the Comitia Tributa, they gradually ac<iuired 
the privilege of arresting the action of every part of the state by 
their veto by which the acts of the dictator alone 

could not be cancelled. They retained the judicial 2 >ower of 
driving their enemies out of the ])ale of the constitution by the 
infliction of fines, their sentences being conffimed by the Comitia 
Tributa, which was virtually the assembly of the 2)lel)eiaris. The 
hiAvs of the decemvirs had indeed caused the patricians and their 
clients to be enrolled among the fServiaii tribes (if they were not 
so before), but without materially affecting the ])redomiriance of 
the idebeians in the assemldy, where the mode of voting gave no 
advantage to rank or Vealtli. 

The ill-will left by the recent contest was manifested in the way 
in which tlic state settled down to its ordinaiy working under the 
new laws. The inarch of the armies back lo Itome to overthrow' 
the decemvirs had left the war to be carried on by the Latin and 
Hernican allies; but now the po 2 )ular consuls held a levy, and 
the people willingly followed them to the field. They returned 
victorious to the Campus Martius, where they w^aited, as the law 
required, to enter the city in triumph. But wffien the jealousy of 
the Senate withheld the necessary decree, the tribune Icilius con- 
vened tlie people in their tribes, and carried a vote for the triumph, 
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which the Senate dared not but confirm. The next step was to 
take vengeance upon tlie decemvirs. Appius Claudius was 
impeached by Virginius, .and thrown into jirison, where lie ])ut 
an end to liis (>wn life. His fate was shared by his friend and 
chief supporter, Spurius Oi)pius, one of the plebeian decemvirs.* 
The other eiglit were suffered to go into exile ; and it became the 
Custom to allow political offenders (except in extreme cases) this 
means of escaping the extreme capital penalty, before sentence 
was actually pronounced. An attem2)t to continue the same con- 
suls and tribunes in office was checked, like the further prosecution 
of the decemvirs, by ^the moderation of the tribune M. Duillius, 
and of the consuls, who declined the proposed honour. Thus 
ended this liicmorablc year, in wdiicli the plebeian o2)position was 
finally organized, with powers which went on growing, till scarcely 
any other check upon ihem remained to the nobles, but tlie devic(^ 
ol securing tools among the tribunes themselves, or the use of 
01)011 violence. The failure of the com])roniisc attempted in the 
decemvirate had already sown the seeds of civil war and anarchy 
ill the constitution. 

From this moment the equalization of the orders became l)ut a 
question of time, and the plebeians lent all their increased strength 
to its achieveniont. It appears that the plebeian noliility, whose 
interests had united them to the i)atricians during the social con- 
flict lietween rich and poor, no\v saw that tlie full establishment 
of the tribunate gave them a means of obtaining political equality. 
So the united strength of the order W'as directed against the two 
distinctive patrician iirivileges, exclusive intei*marriage, and exclu- 
sive tenure of the higher magistracies. Though powerless against 
such an union, the piitricians only submitted after a third seces- 
sion, — this time to M. Janiculus. The tribune Canuleius had 
proposed two votes in the Comitia Tribiita for granting the 
cormuhiuni and a share in the consulship to the plebeians. The 
first became a law by the sanction of the Senate and the people; 
but on the second a compromise was effected. The patricians 
objected to admit tlie pleb(*ians to the consulship, an office invested 
not only with the tradition of the regal dignity, but with the 
sanctity of the patrician religion. For any but patricians to take 
the auspices and offer sacrifices -s^^as held to be positive desecra- 
tion, f As a device therefore for sharing the chief magistracy 

* Another account is that Oii 2 )ius was impenchecl by the tribune Kiiniitorius, found 
guilty, and executed. * 

t Another i-eason has been sought in their umvilliiigncss to give up the jus imagi- 
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between the orders, they reverted to the military organization of 
the state, in which every citizen liable to serve, whether patrician 
or plebeian, might rise to the rank of Militemj Tribune^ or chief 
ofticer of the legion.* ‘ This, then, was the name adopted for the 
new chief magistrates, Avho, with the power of the consuls, received 
only, as Ur. Mommsen jaits it, flic status of a simple stafl*- 
oiHcer.’’ They wci-e called Military Tribunes with Consular 
Power. t It is supposed that the intention was, that they should 
be six in number, like the military tribunes^ in each legion, and 
that they should be cliosen equally from the patricians and the 
2)lebeians. But* the actual number was sometimes threc^ some- 
times four^ and sometimes ^ix ; numbers which prevailed respec*^- 
lively in the early, the middle, and the latter part of the duration 
of the office, which lasted at intervals to the taking of the city by 
the Gauls (b.c. 800). We saj", at intervals, for it was left to the 
decision of the pco])lc in each year, whether they would have 
consuls or militaiy tribunes. In the veiy first year (b.o. 444), 
the election of three military tribunes was annulled by a defect in 
the ausjiices, and they were rejdaced by consuls ; and it is not 
till eight years later (b.c. 438), that we again find three mili- 
tary tribunes in office. These irregularities are, in fact, the indi- 
cation of a conflict, annually renewed, l)eiwecn the plebeians ami 
the old Jioljility, wlio tried every ex 2 )edient to defeat the conq)ro- 
mise they had made. >Such, too, was their influence in the Comitia, 
that it Avas not till b.c. 400 that any jilebeians were actually elected 
as military tribunes. Not content Avith this policy of Avearing out 
the o2)posite party, they dcAused a scheme for depriving the mili- 
tary tribunes of a most imi^ortanf part of the ]) 0 Aver of the con- 
sular ofiicc. The revision of the lists of citizens* Avhich had 
hitherto been made by the consuls CATiy fourth yeai*, aaus iioav 
committed to two ncAV magistrates, Avhose title became famous in 
after years, the Censors {censoresy i.e. valucn>).X They aati’c 


ninyiy ^vhich belonged to those "who luul lield eiinilc o/ncis. A tiiiinq)!! nas 
never granted 1 a militaiy trilmiio. 

* There were six military tribunes (0 militiim) to each legion, aiijHjinlod by 
the coinmaiulcr-in-chief, that is, at iirsf* the king, afterwards tlie consul or dictator. 
With referciice to the fullest coinplemeiit^of the legion, each military tribune may be 
regarded roughly as the commander of 1000 men, the centurions (the next grade 
below them) being commanders of 100. 

t Tribuni Milit\im cum Consulari Potcstaic. 

J The censors were first elected in B.c. 443. Their chief functions have been men- 
tioned incidentally at pp. 201 and4i27. Niebuhr thinks that they were originally 
elected by the Curia?, 
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chosen exclusively from the patricians by the Comitia Centuriata. 
They seem to have been a 2 )pointcd originally for a (five 

years), a sacred ])eriod in the Roman religion; but their tenure of 
office was soon limited to eighteen months, the election still taking 
place every live years. Tlic censors ranked in dignity al)Ove all 
other magistrates, except tlid dictator, and the office formed the 
great stronghold of the aristocracy ; thougli that supervision of 
tlie morals and rej)utation of the citizens, which has given to the 
Avord censorship its 2)cculiar meaning, was only gradually acquired 
ill tlie course of time. The atteinjits wliicli seem also to have been 
made to bring the finances under the more direct control of tlie 
2 )atricians, by transferring the apjAointment of the quaistors from 
the consul to the Comitia Centuriata, ended in a ]) 0 ])iilar victory, 
which seemred the election of those officers for the Comitia Tri- 
buta. They were still, however, chosen from llie patricians, till 
n.c. 4^il, when the office was tlirovvm open to the plebeians, and 
formed for tjiem a iiew jiath to the senate. 

The patricians did not scru])le to conduct the conflict by acts of 
downright violence, which jiroved tliat they wanted only the 
power, not the will, to efiect a (‘ounter- revolution. Tlie most 
striking case is that of f^imrius Mmlius, a wealthy knight, who, in a 
great famine (n.(\ 4;jU), emifioyed his own resources to siqqdy the 
poor witli corn at a iirice much lower than the state dislribiition.^ 
He was accused by the jialricians of aspiring to royalty ; and the 
aged Cincinnatus, who vv'as apjiointed dictator to ({uell the 2 )o[)ular 
agitation, suminoned Mmlius before his tribunal. Knowing the 
fate in store for him, JMmlius refused to obey, and C. Rervilius 
Aliala, the master of the liorse, killed him on the s])ot. The inirty 
of tlie Oi)tin'iates, including Cicero, alvv'ays si)eak of this as a great 
act of courageous justice. But the poiiular jiarty'' at the time re- 
garded the deed as a murder, and Ahahi found it necessary to evade 
their indignation by voluntary exile (b.c. 439). 

It is time to turn from these internal conflicts to the foreign 
relations of Rome, Avhich are summed uj) in two series of wars ; 
on the one hand with the Volscians and it]qnians, on the other 
with the Etruscans. Of the latter we shall speak jiresently. The 
former enemies were kept at bay with the aid of the Latin and 
Hernican allies ; but so systematic was the falsification of the 
annals, that the very years in Avhich we read of triumidis may haA^e 
been signalized by defeats. The most famous campaign was that 
.of the year b.c. 431, when the combined power of the enemy was 

* This was called annonay aud was made by an officer Jiamed Prcefectus A nnoncc. 
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broken in tlie decisive victory of Mount Algidus, It was on this 
occasion that the dictator, Auliis Postumius, gave an example of 
tlie stern Roman discipline, by putting his own son to death for 
engaging the enemy against his orders, though he had gained the 
victo]y ; an example followed in the more famous case of Titus 
Manlius Torquatiis, nearly a hundred years later. AYc read of 
other great victories over the iKcpiians in n.c. 41(S and a.c. 414, in 
the first of which years the toAvn of Lavici, in the second that of 
Bola, were taken and colonized. On the latter occasion another 
of the Postiimii fell a victim to a military insubordination as con- 
spicuous as it ^^as rare. An agrarian law was j)roposed, for the 
division of the lands of Lavici and Bola‘; and ]\I. Postumius 
Regillensis, one of the military tribunes of the year, threatened to 
use his imperium to punish any of his soldiers who supported the 
pro])osa]. But wlien lie backed this threat by refusing them their 
share in the plunder of Bola, the army rose in mutiny and stoned 
him to deatli. Tlie only advantage uf tliis orJrage w^is gained by 
tlie reactionary i)arty. For all but two years out of the last 
thirteen (n.c. 4J20 — 41 4) the chief magistrates had been military 
tribunes ; but consuls W(Te a]) 2 )ointed tor tlie five succeeding 
years. A defeat by the V(Lscians, whi(*h the Roman annals 
confess, in 407, and their recapture of Anxur (Terracina) at 
the time when the Romans were engaged in the siege of Veii 
(b.o. 402), ])rove that they were still formidable enemies; but 
their power was already waning before that, of the kindred 
Samnites, who fill so laige a space in the, history of the next 
century. They had taken the city of Vulturnum, in Camjiania, in 
n.c. 423, and were now hemming in the old 0})ican races on the 
side of the A])en nines. Xotice should here be takei! also of the 
])rogress made by the native Italians at the exi)ense of the Greek 
colonies, the oldest of which, Cunnv, having resisted several 
attacks from the Etruscans, was taken by the Cainj^anians in 
B.C. 420. The Volsci reappear after the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and were not finally subdued till the conquest of Latium in 
the great LaLn war (b.c. 338). 

On the side of Etruria, we have already seen that the great 
enemy of Rome was the powerful city of A^eii, the territory of 
which embraced most of the plain of Southern Etruria, from the 
right bank of the Tiber (as far as its mouth) to the great Cimi- 
nian Forest, which divided it from the hill country. The Roman 
annalists have not noticed the very interesting coincidences of the 
wars between the Romans and Etruscans with the blows that the 
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latter people sustained from the Greeks. As allies of the Cartha- 
ginians, the Etruscans bore an indirect part in the great attempt 
of Xerxes against the liberties of Greece ; and their sliare in the 
defeat of tlie Carthaginians by Gelo at Himera was followed by 
the war witli Home, which ended in the disaster of the Eabii (b.c:. 
480 — 477). This war was concluded by a truce with Veil for four 
hundred months, that is, forty years of tlie ancient standard of ten 
lunar months, 2 )reservcd as a sacred mode of comi)uting a treat 3 \ 
The Homan annalists make the statement, wliich seems incon- 
sistent wnth the previous disasters of the war, that the Veientines 
gave u}-) Fidenfo, the city which we have seen as their constant 
ally and tete-d^^-pont'ow the bank of the Tiber, about six miles 
above Home; they connect ihe renewal of the war, at the 
exjuration of the truce, witli a new revolt of Fidciue (n.c. 438).'^ 
They tell us how tlie A\‘ienline king, Lars Tolumnius, led the 
forces of several Etruscan stales to the sui^jiort of Fidcme; how 
the dictator, Mauu^rcus A^hnilins, Avitli L. Quinctius Cincimiatus 
for liis master of the horse, coruiuered the Veientines and retook 
Fidcme; and how the military tribune, Aulus Cornelius Cossus, 
slew Lars Tolumnius with his own hand, and dedicated the spoiia 
opiina in the Capitol (b.c. 437), an honour only obtained before 
him by Romulus, and after him by M. A^alerius Corvus.f But 
the war was not ended; for only two years later, the dictator 
Q. Servilius Prisons obtained the surname of the Fidenatian 
{Fidoms) by the cai^turo of the city, which was colonized afresh, 
but only to be the soene of a new" revolt nine years later, wdicii the 
murder of the Roinan colonists w"as avenged hy the total destruc- 
tion of Fidcna^, in the third diclatorship of Mamercus iEmilius.f 
The Etrusca'n inliabitants w^cre sold for slaves, and tlie Romans 
finally obtained the important territory on their owm side of the 
Tiber, wdiich had been contested since the times of Romulus and 
Hostilius (]3.C!. 426). A truce w’as again concluded wdth A^eii for 
twenty years, or two hundred months (b.c. 425). 

At the expiration of this truce, the Romans, who had just 
i^trieved a defeat sustained from the Volscians in the preceding 
year, by the capture of Anxur (Terracina), declared war against the 
Veientines. This renewal of the w^ar coincides wdth another 


" * The ninning out of these truces to their term contrasts strongly with what wo 
have seen among the Greeks, and speaks well for the good faitli of the Etruscans. 

+ Corvus won his sjjolia opima in u.c. 349. 

X In his second dictatorship he had limited the tenure of office by the censors to 
eighteen months. 
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critical epoch in the relations between the Etruscans and the 
Greeks. To the injuries inflicted on the Sicilian cities by Tyfrhe- 
nian corsairs and by their league with the Cartliaginians, had been 
added the mortal offence of the aid given to the Athenians in their 
expedition against Syracuse. WJien Dionysius obtained the 
tyranny (b.c. 400) lie made it his settled policy to supplant the 
colonial emph-e of tlic Etruscans in the Adriatic, and before long, 
he began attacks on the coast of Etruria itself. At the same time 
the Gauls were threatening the country from the North. When, 
therefore, the Veientines appealed to the coftfederacy for aid, a 
solemn meeting held at the temjde of Voltumna resolved to leave 
tlieni to their own resources ; and a war began, wliicli could only 
be ended in the destruction of Home or Veii. The contest was not 
so unequal as it might ai)pear, for tlie La i in allies of Rome seem 
to have been too much occupied with the Volscians and Akpiians 
to have been willing to cross the Tiber. The history of this great 
conflict, the first in which Koine contended fon supremacy with a 
city as ])oworfid as lierself, is obscured, as much as its 2 >icturesque 
interest is increased, by the romantic details (‘iigrafted on it by 
the Koman poets. Wiw was declared against Veii in n.c. 400, 
the epoch at wliicli the Koman soldiers first received regular j)ay 
l)y a decree of tlic Senate. The siege of Veii, which lasted the 
same lime as tliat of Troy, was formed in n.c. 405; and the fol- 
lowing year is memorable for flic first solar eclipse recorded in the 
annals of the Koman Pontiffs. 

Vkif, one of the most ancient, and a])])arcntjy the largest of the 
twelve confederated Etruscan cities, stood on the river Cremera, 
about twelve miles from Jtome, in the midst of l)cautiful glens, 
which break the tahlo-land of the Cami)agna. Dionysius states that 
it was equal in sr/e to Athens; audits ruins juovc its circumference 
to have been about seven miles. Its strong citadel was iierclicd 
oil a hill, the precipices of whicli sink down to the surrounding 
ravines on all sides, exccjit where a narrow ridge united it to tlie 
city. Its magnificence, and the advantages of its site, are attested 
by the desire formed by the Romans to transfer their abode to it 
after the desLuiction of tlicir own city by tlie Gauls, a design 
from which they were only turned aside by the persuasions of 
Camillus. Whetlier from the {^iqieriority of the Romans in tlie 
field, or from deliberate policy, the Veientines from the first shut 
themselves uj) in their city. The progress of the siege seems to 
have depended greatly on the alternations of success and failure 
in tlie Volscian war, and, among other calamities which protracted 
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it, may be reckoned the great pestilence of b.c. 399, which gave 
the first occcasion for tlic form of supj^lication called lectisternium 
(the catering of rouchoH), The investment of the city seems to 
have been formed, like that of Platjea by the Lacedaemonians, by 
a double line of circumvallation, the inner to blockade the city, 
the outer to roj)el any atteinj^ts of tlie other Etruscan states to 
•raise the siege. The only allies that thus came to the rescue wore 
tlic })Cople of Ca})ena and Falerii; but their temporary success 
j)roved what might have been done by the whole force of the con- 
federacy. The defeat of two military tribunes caused an alarm, 
both in the lines round Veii and at Home, that* the armies of all 
Etruria were appr(vaching ; the temples were filled with crowds of 
suppliant matrons ; and tlie Pcaiate decreed tlie appointment of 
a dictator, whose name at once reeals the legendary characler 
which the story of the siege assumes. The dictator Avas M. 
Eurius Camilcus, and his master of the horse was P. Cornelius 
Maluginensis.'* « 

How strangely the spirit of fable can find an cntrnn(‘e among 
hard material ilicts is proved by tlie celebrated legend of the 
draining of the Alban lake. In the seventh year of tlie siege, 
wlien the Homans were depressed by ])rolonge(l failure, a panic 
was caused l)y a sudden rising of the Alban lake about tlu* end of 
the summer, till it overflowed its banks. f The stratagem of a 
Homan centurion secured the pei‘son of an old Etruscan sooth- 
sayer, who had derided the siege, telling the Yeientines that their 
city wmuld never be^ taken till the waters of the Alban lake found 
a passage to the sea. Ilis ])rediction was confirmed by a response 
wliich the Homans obtained from Delidii; and, like a practical 
people as tJiey were, they set to work to fulfil tlie jirophecy by 
constructing a tunnel to discharg-e the superfluous waters of the 
lake into the Anio.J The tunnel exists to this day, bored for 
nearly three miles through the hard volcanic rock, and with the 
ruins of the regulator at its outlet, to convince of the truth of the 
legend those w^ho hold tliat “ seeing is believing.” 

The decree which the soothsayer had read from the book of fate 
was fulfilled; and, while the Veientines made vain offers of capi- 

' * According to the Fasti, it would seem that the dictator was not appointed till tho 

lust year of the aiego (b.c. 396). 

+ The lake is the crater of an extinct volcano. 

Another such outlet {eviissariumS for the -waters of the Lacus Fucinus (Lake of 
Calano) among the ACquian hills, was constructed under the Emperor Claudius ; but 
the Alban emissary was of unknown antiquity, ns is proved by the invention of a 
legend to account for its construction. 
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tulation, it occuiTcd to Camillus that an army might be led into 
the city by the same means by which water could be drawn out of 
a lake. He constructed a mine beneath the rock of the citadel, 
and sent for the pcoi3lo of Rome to share the expected booty. 
The king of Veii was sacrificing to Juno, when tlie Romans, in 
the mine beneath, heard tlie soothsayer make the apparently safe 
promise, that the victory would be his, who should complete tht 3 
sacrifice. At that moment Camillus gave the signal ; the Roman 
soldiers sprang up through the pavement of tlie tenijile ; the king 
and the people about him were slain; and tlie sacrifice was 
finislied by the* dictator. The statue of Juno was reverently 
carried from the citadel, and, in accordance with a sign given 
by herself, set up in tlie temple on tlie Aventine. Camillus, 
returning to Rome with an enormous booty, went up in triumph 
to the Capitol in a chariot drawn by four milk-white steeds 
(ri.e. 396). 

The fall of Veii was followed by’ the submfesion of her allies,"^ 
and of all the Etruscan (‘ities south of the Cimiiiian forest, 
including the wealthy emporium of Ciere. Nor did the arms of 
the concpierors stop at the Ciminian range. Their victory over 
the forces of Volsinii {IhL^nui) was followed l)y a truce for twenty 
years with the Etruscan confederacy (ji.(’. 393). In the same 
year the lauds of the Veientincs were distributed among the whole 
people, at the rate of seven jugera to eviay householder. The 
consent of the jiatricians to this agrai’iaii law is said to have 
been a compromise or reward for the rejection, by a inajority in 
the Comitia Tributa, of a jiroposal made by the Tribune Sicinius, 
that the people slumld be divided between Rome and Veii ; — a 
measure which would have reduced both cities to 'insignificant 
Latin towns, probably in jealous hostility wdth one another. 

It only remained to complete the poetical legend by the fate of 
the hero whose success had roused the jealousy of gods and men. 
In his pride of victory, and patrician scorn of the peoiilc, Camillus 
required each man to give up the tenth of his share of the booty, 
as ho had vi' .* cd a tithe to Apollo in the hour of victoiy. The 
vow was treated as a pretence to rol> the j^lebeians of the spoil 
they had won with their blood, and a charge of peculation wa??- 
raised against the commander* so generous with the jiroperty of 

* Tlio cliief of tlies* was Falorii, the city of tlie Falisei, a people probably akin 
to the Volsci, though settled in liltruria. All know the legejid of tlie treacherous 
s(’hoolinaster of Falerii, whom Camillus had Hogged biiek into the city by tlio noble 
boys whom he had delivered to the Romans. 

VOL. II. K 
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Others. The Tribune, L. Apuleius, impeached Camillus for 
having taken for himself the great bronze gates of the city ; and, 
thougli his Clients and fellow yetdiles \vould have paid for him any 
fine that might have been inflicted, they were unable to procure 
his acquittal. So he went into exile, and took up his abode at 
Ardea; praying, as he left ‘the city, that his country might 
soon have cause to regret him (n.c. 891). His prayer was 
answered ; for the Gauls had already poured over the Apennines 
and laid siege to Clusium,and the interference of Rome was about 
to bring her to the verge of destruction. But she was destined 
to rise again, with renewed life, from beneath tile torrent whicli 
overwhelmed the civirizalion of her ancient rival; and the same 
blow which lev.elied her for a moment pre])ared for liei* an easy 
(jonquest in Etruria. Tlie decline of tliat givat nation continued 
steadily after the (Jauls had retir(‘(I from Jtome, eliiefly in con- 
sequence of the maritime successes of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
His capture of Uy/gi, tlie poif of Ciere, gave a fatal blow to the 
naval power of the Tii.^caiis. Ilis maritime em])ire, indeed, ceased 
with his death; but tlie Carthaginians were strong* enough to 
exclude their old allies from the benetit of the change; and the 
co-operation of Tuscan ships of war Avitli Agathocles marks the 
complete ruj)ture of the league, to whi(‘h l)oth had owed so much 
of their naval power, and which Aristotle nientions as in full fon'c 
down to the death of Alexander (n.(\ 8)t28). 
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CHAPTEE XXir. 

WARS WITH THE LATINS AND SAMNITES, 

FROM THE TxVKlNG OF ROME BY THE GAULS TO THE END 
OF THE SAMNITE WARS. B.C. 390 TO B.C. 290. 


“ Mnjora jam hinc bella et viribua hostium ot longinquitate vel regionum vel temporum 
Bl)atio (juibua belUitun* est dicentur.” — Livr. 


TIIK REMOTER NATIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD — THE CELTIC RACK — THEIR MIGRATION 
FROM THE EAST IN IIIhTOHiC TIMES — THEIR NATIONAL CHARACTER AND MILITARY 
HABITS— TRANSITORY EFFECTS OP THEIR ENTERFRISES — THEIR EARLY SETTLEMENTS 
IN ITALY— CISALPINE GAUL — COMMON STORY OP THE INVASION — SIEGE OP CLCSIUM — 
INTERFERENCE OF THE ROMANS — BATTLE oP THE ALLIA — PREPARATIONS AT ROME — 
SELF-DinoTION OP THE FATHERS — CAPTURE AND SACK OF THE CITY — THE CAPITOL 
SAVED BY M. MANLIUS — RANSOM OF ROME-* RETREAT OP ‘ THE GAULS — LEGEND OP 
CAMILLUS— SfBSKqUENT ENCOUNTERS WITH THE GAULS — RESULTS OF THE INVASION 
— l»rsTRESS AT POME— WARS \MTH THE ETRUSCANS — SETTLEMENT OP CISALPINE 
GAUL — DISRUPTION «»P THE LATIN ALLIANCE — WARS WITH THE LATINS AND VOLSCIANS 
— INTERNAL DISSENSION.S — CONDEMNATION OF MANLIUS— THE LIOINIAN ROGATIONS— 
PLEBEIANS ADMITTED To THE CONSULSHIP — INSTITUTION OF THE PR.ETORSHIP AND 
CURULE .EDILESHIP — UNION OP THE ORDERS— DEATH OP CAMILLUS — RESULTS OP THH 
REVOLUTION, TO THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OP THE POPULAR CONSTITUTION — RENEWED 
WARS WITH THE ITALIANS — NEW LEAGUE WITH THE LATINS AND HERNICANS — GREAT 
SAMNITE AND LATIN WARS — ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP THE SAMNITES — FIRST SAMNITE 
WAR— MUTINY AT CAPUA — GREAT LATIN WAR —BATTLE NEVU VESUVIUS, AND SKLF- 
DKVoTION OF P. DEOlUS — BATTLE OP TRIFANUM— DISSOLUTION OP THK LATIN CON- 
FEDERACY — ROMAN COLONIES IN LATIUM — SECOND OR GREAT SAMNITE WAR— PAPIRIUS 
AND PABIUS — THK ROMANS DEFEATED AT THE CAUDINE FORKS— SUCCESSES OP THH 
ROMANS — DEFEAT OF THE ETRUSCANS AND SAM NITES — ROMAN CONQUESTS — COALITION 
OP ETRUSCANS AND ITALIANS AGAINST ROME — THIRD SAMNITE WAR— VICTORY OP 
SENTINUM —TRUCE WITH ETRUSCAN CITIES — DEFEAT OP THK YOUNGER AND VICTORY 
OF THE ELDER FABIUS — END OP THE SAMNIET WARS. 

• 

The general course of Ancient History has been well described 
as tbe history of civilization amon^ the nations lying around the 
Mediterranean. Though belonging to races strikingly distinct in 
their languages and ethnic affinities, their position round that 
great pathway of maritime intercourse, the advantages of their 
climate and the general conformation of their shores, and the 
presence aiviongst them of the highest sources of civilization, 
grouped together into one historic whole 2>eoples that belonged to 
the three divisions of the ancient world. Accordingly, since the 
stream of j^rimeval history was divided at the dispersion of the na- 
tions, we have been engaged with its five main divisions — the history 
of the chosen family, the early civilization of the Cushite race in 
Egypt and Chaldsea, the great Semitic monarchies of Assyria and 
Babylon, the Aryan empire of the Medes and Persians, and the 

6 2 
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growth of the kindred Hellenic and Italian peoples of jthe West. 
Glimpses more or less distinct have presented themselves of the 
outlying nations, with which these came into contact from time to 
time ; and we have met with cases in which great peoples have 
burst the boundaries that seemed to divide them from the nations 
already civilized. Now, however, we have reached a point, where 
one of the chiefest of those irruptions calls on us to look beyond 
the Alps, and inquire into the origin of that mighty race which, 
under the name of Celts or Gauls, overspread Western Europe 
at the earliest ages of recorded history.* 

The whole region,. from some indefinite boundary in Central 
Europe (apparently from the western frontier of tlie Scyths) to the 
Pillars of Hercules, was known to Herodotus as the Jjind of the 
Celts,'\ The Celts were already intermixed with other races in parts 
of that vast region, as, for example, with the Iberians in Spain ; but 
they unquestionably formed tjie great bulk of the poi)ulation west 
of the Ithiiie and the Alps. They were a branch of the great 
Aryan or Indo-Germanic race; and, like all the European nations 
of that family, they undoubtedly migrated from the East, at a 
period of unknown antiquity. The occurrence among them of 
names etymologically identical with that of the great Cimmerian 
peoi^le, of whom we h<ave had occasion before to speak, points to 
an ethnical affinity. J If this were established, the inference would 
seem probable, that the same great movement of the Scythians 
from the East, which displaced the Cimmerians from the shores of 


* Ccosar (listiiip;uislics the two names in tlio well-known {B. 6?., I. 1), 

‘Mpsoruin lin^rua Cdta\ nostra Ualli appellantur.” All English readers are familiar 
with the iianio of “tlicOVoV,” as that of one imjantant braneh of the raee in our 
own islands ; and it a])]iears also m tlie appellation of Gallia. CvHa' (KeArai) and 
Galatcc (raAdrat) wore modifications of the native name, first used l)y the (Jreeks, 
whose colony of Mas.salia made them acquainted with the peo])le, and adojdcd hy the 
Eomans, who much more commonly, however, use the name of Galli. In imjdern 
usage, Celts is the generic, name tor the whole of this great branch of the Aryan 
race. "VVo make no attem])t to ado]»t the form Kelt, which is indefensible in 
English, unless wc were prcparerl to talk of iho Jvoitaim' and the A' f/k lops, forms 
which even Mr. Groto’s authority lias failed to naturalize. 

+ *H KfATi/c^. It is very remarkahle that Herodotus had no distinct knowledge of 
the Gennans as a separate race. 

See Vol. I. p. 255. Examples occur in the name of Cyniry or Camri, as that of 
the i)eople who formerly inhabited Britain, and are now found in Wales and Cumber- 
land ; in the Cimhnea Chersonesiis (Jutland), which, though inhabited by Teutons in 
histgric times, may have been first peopled by Celts ; and in the Cimhi'i, probably 
tlie original inhabitants of that peninsula, who invaded Italy with thte Teutons 
towards the close of the second century b. o. ; for the attempts to prove these Cimbri 
a Teutonic people are unsatisfactory.- 
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tlic Euxine, was that which drove the Celts westward. Whether 
tlie Teutonic races, whom the Romans called by the name of 
Germaym^ sliared this movement, or whether they followed it, and 
displaced the Celts from the country known as Germany, we have 
no means of deciding. In either case, the Celts passed beyond that 
great central region of mountains, jbrests, and morasses, across 
the Rhine, which tlieiicefortli formed their eastern boundary. 

TJie civil liistory of tlie world is only concerned with nations which 
liave reached the state of social communities. It leaves to the 
antiquarian and the ethnologist the speculations about an ^^age of 
stone ” and an age of iron ” and the still earlier time wlien human 
beings are supposed to have led a life like that of beavers in huts 
raised on piles above tlie surface of Swiss lakes ; only taking care, 
however, to maintain the truth, derived from the authentic records 
of man’s primitive condition, that, if parts of Europe wore ever 
peopled in tliis manner, it was not the original condition of the 
inhabitants, but a state into which, they had declined from their 
jirimitive civilization. The true history of the Celts begins at the 
period Avhen their migrations brought tliem into contact with the 
nations of Italy and Greece. That collision was the result, so to 
speak, of a great reflex movement in a direction 0])2)0sitc to tJieir 
original migration, whether tliey were impelled by want arising 
from the increase of population, or tempted by a happier soil and 
climate, or moved by the mere restlessness of a people who were 
but slightly attached to theii: native country. For the Celts were 
a])astorjd iieople ; and so little taste had they for agriculture, 
that Cicei’o says it was esteemed disgraceful for a free Celt to till 
the ground with his own hands. They were more addicted than 
either the Germans or Italians to congregating ip towns and 
villages; but they had not the steady purpose, and the earnest# 
jiublic spirit, which created the city life of the Greeks. In no 
branch of the human family have liettcr and worse qualities been 
more strangely mingled, or the former more strikingly neutralized 
by the latter. The pictures drawn of them by the most ancient 
writers de‘3cribe their character to the present day. Gaul for the 
most pan,*’ said Cato the Censor, ‘^inirsues two things most per- 
sGveringly — war, and talking cleverly.” The great modern histo- 
rian of the people, Thierry, depicts their character in the following 
words:— The prominent qualities of the Celtic race were personal 
bravery, in which they excelled all nations ; an open impetuous 
temperament, accessible to every impression ; much intelligence, 
associated with extreme volatility ; w\ant of perseverance ; aversion 
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to discipline and order ; ostentation and perpetual discord — the 
result of boundless vanity.” 

Their part in tlie liistory of the ancient world is admirably 
described by Dr. Mommsen : Such qualities — those of good 
soldiers and of bad citizens — explain the historical feet, tliat the 
Celts have shaken all states and have founded none. Everywhere 
^ye find them ready to rove, or, in other words, to march ; pre- 
ferring moveable i)roperty to landed estate, and gold to everything 
else ; following the profession of arms as a system of organized 
pillage, or even as U trade for hire, and with such success that 
even the Jioman historian Sallust acknowledges- tliat the Celts 
bore off the prize from the Homans in feats of arms. Tlicy were 
the true ‘ soldiers of fortune ’ of antiquity, as ])ictures and 
descriptions represent them, with big lait not sinewy bodies, wifh 
shaggy hair and long miistaehios — quite a contrast to the Creeks 
and Homans, who sliaved tlic iqqw li]); in variegated embroidered 
dresses, wliicli in cwmbat wero not iinfreqncntly tlirown off; witli 
a broad gold ring round their nock, wearing no helmets, and 
without missile weapons of any sort, but furnished instead with 
an immense shield, a long ill-temjiered sword, a dagger and a 
lance — all ornamented with gold, for they were not unskilful in 
working in metals. Everything was made subservient to osten- 
tation, even wounds, Avhich were often enlarged for the pur])ose of 
boasting a broader scar. Usually they fought on fi^ot, but certain 
tribes on horseback, in which case eyery freeman was followed by 
two attendants, likewise mounted : war-chariots were early in 
use, as they were among the Libyans and the Hellenes in the 
earliest limes. Jlany a trait reminds us of the chivalry of the 
middle ages, particularly the custom of single combat, which was 
» foreign to the Greeks and Homans. Not only ere they accus- 
tomed in war to challenge a single enemy to fight, after having 
previously insulted him by words and gestures ; in peace also they 
fought with each other in splendid equipments, as for life or death. 
After such feats, carousals followed in due course. In this way 
they led, whether under their own or a foreign banner, a restless 
soldier- life ; constantly occupied in fighting, and in their so-called 
feats of heroism, they were dispersed from Ireland and Spain to 
Asia Minor. But all their enterprises melted away like snow in 
spring, and they nowhere created a great state, or developed a 
distinctive culture of their own.” Such were the people who now 
almost terminated the existence of Home, and were afterwards 
with diflSculty repulsed from Greece ; who became masters of the 
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most fertile part of Italy, and of a fair province iii the lieart of 
Asia Minor; wlio, after their Italian province had been subdued,"^ 
inflicted disastrous blows on successive Homan generals, and were 
only at last subjugated by Ca?sar himself in nine critical and 
sometimes most dangerous campaigns (b.c. 51). 

It is now generally agreed that ^lie Celts had a closer affinity 
to the Helleiiic and Italian races, than any other members of the 
Indo-Germanic lamily. iiecent investigations tend to show that 
this affinity was nearer with the Italians than witli the Greeks, 
and it has even been maintained that the great stock, to which all 
three peoples belonged, branched oil* lirst into Greeks and Italo- 
(.'clts, and that the latter division was ‘again sul)dividcd into 
Italians and Celts. There are, at all events, clear indications of 
a Celtic element in the languages of the Umbro-Samnite stock, 
the oldest kiiowii inhabitants of tlie great plain between the Alps 
and the A])ennines ; and several ancient writers held the ojunion 
that the Uiuhrians sprang from the old (hiuls I as 

tlieyeall the Celtic ]K‘o})le whom they sii[)pose to have inhabited 
tJiat region l)dbre the age of recorded histoi-y. At all events, the 
C(‘ltic names of places furnish irrefragable ])i'oof of the presence 
of tlio race in the ])eninsula long ))ci‘ore all historic times. Wc 
might therefore juTliaps he justilied in using, from the very 
l)eginiiing, the well-known name which it is coiivciiient now to 
introduce as a geogi-aphical term, of Gaul •within the Alps” 
{GiflUa for the whole of the gjvat plain whicli, from 

an early i)oriod of Homan history, was in tl^e complete possession 
of the Gauls, who had driven out the Etruscans. 

The ordinary Homan historians, who know nothing of an earlier 
Celtic population of (h'salpiiie Gaul, ])lacc the great immigration 
about the time of Tarquinius Hriscus. Livy tells us that tlie 
Hituriges (cabouf .Houn/rs) in tlie l)asiu of the Loire, were the 
dominant peojdc in Transa]i)ino Gaul. Pressed by excessive 
population, — or, as olliers say, by civil commotions — they re- 
solved on a great emigration. Two immense l)odies set out, 


^ (.lalliii Cisali)Iiui ^^■a.s i'e<Uicc(.l to a Jtoiiiaii alter the I’liht runic War, 

ill II. c. 222. 

t The prefixes Ch (on this side) airl Trans (bojoiKl) in tiie wonls Cisalpine and 
Transalpine arc used with icference to Koine. Our lanj^uage adojtta the opposite 
[ihrasoology in speaking, for example, of “ UltraiiiontcUie ('utholicisni. It may be 
well to mention that Cisalpine Caul was divided by its great riier into tAvo parts, 
Cispadanc smA'^rranspadanCf the former hetivecn the Co and the Apennines, the 
latter between the Po nnd the AIjks. 
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under the nephews of the king Amhiatus, for the hanks of tlie 
Danube and the Po. The one liorclc, headed by Sigovesu^, entered 
the Hercynian forest, in the heart of Germany, where Gallic settle- 
ments are mentioned by Cfesar. Tlie other, led ])y Bellovcsiis 
across the Graian A]2)s (the Little St, Bcrnnrdy into tlie jilain of 
Northern Italy, gained a victory over the Etruscans, and formed 
t}ic canton of tlie Lisubres^ whose cajiital was Mediolanum 
{MHa/i). Hoon afterwards another host formed the canton of the 
(Jeiioniarini around Brixia {Brescia^ and Vcrona.t Other streams 
followed, of Celtic invaders mingled with Ligurians, till the whole 
country north of the Po was overrun, and the Eti'uscans for tlie 
most jiart driven out. * But still did Gaiil jiGur fortli her teeming 
hordes. The ftiii — that Avide-sjiread tribe, who were both dis- 
linguished in the history of Transaljiine Gaul, and one of whose 
migrations gave the country of Bohemia its name — crossed, with 
the Lingones, over the IVnnine A1])S, by the Lrcat St, Jicrnard^ 
and, ])assing the Po on rafts,' began to exjiel the Etruscans and 
Umbrians from the region lietween that river and tlie Apennines. 
Their eajiital was the old Etruscan Eelsina, under the new name 
of Bonoiiia (^Bologna), They were followed liy the Senones, from 
the banks of the Seine,, who settled along the shore of the Adriatic 
between tlie rivers Utis {^lontone^ and iEsis {Bnsind)^ from 
Bimini to Ancona. A few of the old hhruscan cities, such as 
Mantua, held out against the invaders : others wliich bear Celtic 
names, as Mediolanum, were 2>i‘<^>ba])ly in existence before, as 
these wandering jia^toral tribes are not likely at lirst to have 
built new cities. The e2)Och of the conqdetc ascendancy of the 
invaders over tlie Etruscans is traditionally marked by tlie fall of 
the rich city of ]Mel2>um, in the Milanese, on tlie very day on 
which Cainillus took Veii (n.c. 390). However litclc these tradi- 
tions may l;e worth in detail, they re2)rescnt the undoubted historic 
fact of a great movement of the Celtic race, which over2)Owered the 
Etruscans in the region between the Alps and the Apennines, and 
confined their confederacy within the limits of Etruria Pro2)er, at 
the very time when the Bomans were attacking them on the 
south, and the Samnites and . other Italians stri2)ping them of 
their possessions in Campania. 

* The older 0 ])liiioii is tliat they crossed' the Aljjs by tlic pjiss of Moni O^'n/’nr, 
the IVurinus ‘fealtus. 

t For the discussion of these alleged migrations, and their relation to the tribes 
f)f Transalpine Gaul, on the one hand, and the older Celtic settlements in Italy, on 
the other, see Mr. Long’s article G(tni(( Cmilpiua, in Smitli’s Dlcthnnry of Geo- 
(jrapinj. 
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After tlie fall of Melpum, the Gauls pressed on over the Apen- 
nines intt) the heart of Etruria, and the tribe of the Senones laid 
siege to Clusium. In tlieir extremity, the Etruscans sought aid 
from Rome, and an opportunity seemed to be offered, at once to 
repel the barbarian invaders and to reduce the Etruscans to tlie 
level of protected allies. But the* Romans had already formed 
tlie idea, that it was for tliem to command and for other nations 
to submit ; or rather, their annalists — whose account of tlie 
whole campaign is ini])ucd with fable from lieginning to end — 
clioose to represent them as adoi^ting tliis? tone, and boast of 
tlie liad faitli witli which they sustained tlieir arrogance. Three 
envoys were sent to bid the Gauls not to molest- the allies of 
Rome. Arriving at Clusium, they joined the besieged in a sally, 
and one of them slew a Gaulish chief. The enemy — says Livy — 
soon jierccived that three of the bravest and noblest of the Roman 
yrnith were iighting in the van of the l^truscans, with whom they 
could not be confounded. Dejjutiij^ were sent to Rome to demand 
(lie surrender at least of him who had killed a Gaul, when there 
was no war between the nations. The Henate would have com- 
jilied ; but the father of the offender, a military tribune, aiipealed 
to the people, and the demand was rejected. It is even said that 
the three envoys were elected as military tribunes for the ensuing 
year, the more plainly to show conteiipit of the barbarians. 

Indignant at this adoption of the envoys' breach of faith by the 
Roman people, the (hulls, who numbered 70,000 lighting men, 
broke up the siege of Clusium, and mairjied straight for the 
devoted city. To the astonished people of the towns which they 
passed by without attacking, their forbearance was explained by 
the reiterated cry, For Rome ! for Rome ! ” So ^ay the anna- 
lists; but in fi’uth the invaders, whose one oliject was iilundcr, 
would not stay to besiege the walled cities of Etruria, when the 
rich plains of Latium invited their cupidity. They did not, in 
fact, march direct for Rome, but crossed the Tiber into the Sabine 
tcrritoiy, and began to ravage the fertile country between that river 
and th(' .Vnio. The military tribunes, who had expected to sec 
them on the right bank of the river, marcdied out in haste with 
the whole levy, amounting to 40,000 men, and met the enemy on 
the banks of the little river Allia, a confluent of the Tiber, within 
eleven miles of Rome.* Still possessed with the idea, that the 

* Accoivling to Livy, the exact .spot was eleven Koman miles from the city, on 
the high road (the Via Salaria). Notwithstanding this precise descriidion, there is a 
diihcnlly in identifying the river, and the choice lies between what arc now two 
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barbarians were a despicable foe, the Romans neglected tlicir 
usual precautions of fortifying a camj) and providing for a 
retreat. They prepared for their first encounter with the Celts 
with that confidence in superior discipline, which has possessed 
regular armies in many a later conflict with the same race. But 
there is no evidence of that extreme carelessness, by the imputation 
of which the family bards magnified the want of Camillus on that 
day. A defensive position was taken u]) beliind the Allia, tlio 
broken water-course covering the front. The right, composed of tlie 
worse armed class of the j^oorer citizens, had the advantage of the 
higher ground ; the main l)ody filled the space iK^ ween the hills 
and the Tiber ; the left rested on the river. TJic Gallic chieftain 
led his bravest warriors against tlie Roman right, which gave way 
before the desperate valour and the sweeping broadsword of the 
Gael. The fugitives, making for the river, siu’cad disorder into 
the ranks of the legions ; the Gauls pressed on in their furious 
charge; and the wiiit l)ecaine general. Some fled to Rome; 
others found shelter in a 1 Inch wood till night; while the mass 
of the fugitives, in their eagerness to seek safety beyond the Tibei’, 
tried to swim the river and osca])e to Veii. A fearful slaughtej’ 
was made upon the bank and in the stream; and the flower of 
the Roman youth 2 )erished there. The rest esca])e(t to the right 
bank, and left o])en the road to Rome. The 18th of July, in the 
304th year of the city (b.c. 31)0), was evei after distinguished 
in the Roman calendar by the blackest mark, as the Day of the 
Allia.* 

Tlie victors rested for a whole day on the field of battle, collect- 
ing the trophies of the slain, to be the memorials of each warrior's 
valour. On*tlie third day the victors entered the open gates of 
Itome. This brief delay gave time to remove or bury many of IIkj 
most sacred objects, and to jnepare for the defence of the citadel. 
Many of the citizens had found shelter at Veii, Avhere they would 
naturally revive the interruiited scheme of founding a new capital. 
Many more seized the opportunity to disperse, with their moveable 


little brooks, running' through dorp i-avincs from tJie hills to the Tik-r. Our 
of these, the Scolo del Casalc, crosses the road at a s])ot calleil the Fon(r di Papn, 
about twelve miles from Kumo. Its precipitous banks answer exactly to Livy’s 
description of the Allia. • 

* The day '^^as called that of the Cladcs AUicmls. According to the Roman reck- 
oning it was A.D. XV. Cal. SextiL, uhichis frequently reiideicd, by an oversight, the 
Kith of July. There seems also to be an eiTor in the year, in comsequenco of the 
disorder into w'hich the lioinan calendar fell. The CJreek date is Ul. 98. 1, a year 
which began at the Midsummer of B.c. 388. 
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cfiects, to other neighbouring cities of Etruria and Latium. But 
it was resolved not to abandon the ancient seat of the throe great 
deities u2)on the Capitol, the spot to which sure omens had fore- 
told the empire of the world. Still, to provide against the worst, 
the Flamen of Quirinus and the Vestal Virgins were sent to Cc'ere, 
with the sacred things over which tlicy watched. The procession 
had crossed the Tiber, and was mounting the slope of the Mount 
Janiciiliis on foot, when they were overtaken by a j)lebeian named 
L. Albiims, wlio was conveying his wife and children in a waggon, 
lie 2)ronounced it to be a shame that he and his should ride, while 
the sacred virgins went on foot ; and, making liis family dismount, 
he jdaced them, with the holy fire, in the • carriage, and escorted 
them safe to Ctere. 

Meanwhile, the Cajntol was hastily 2)rovisioned,' and none were 
admitted within its precincts but such as could take part in its 
defence. There were still left a number of aged citizens, ministers 
of religion and heads of the old pakician houses' who were unable 
to render military service, and unwilling to abandon the homes of 
their forefathers and their gods. They met together and recited, 
by the mouth of the chief pontiff, M. Fabius, the imi)ressive 
formula, by which the lives of their enemies were devoted, with 
their own, to the gods beneath the earth and to the spirits of the 
dead. For such was the Homan faith, that the citizen who did 
not shrink from the solemn devotion of himself acquired a jiower 
over the fate of his country’s enemies. Then they 2)artcd, and each 
sat down in the 2)orch of Ids house — 2^<^’^diffs^2^^*^'=^bs, se nators, and 
former curule magistrates, all invested with the insignia of their 
rank, <and seated in their curule chairs. Tlie Gallic hordes 2>oured 
into the undefended city. The chieftains occupied iho houses of 
the patricians on the Palatine, while their followers were dispersed 
2)lundering and destroying in the streets. With profound asto- 
nishment they beheld the venerable men seated in calm dignify, 
and took them at first for gods. Presently a Gaul went up to the 
2)riest Papirius, and began reverently to stroke his long white 
beard. Indignant at this 2>i’ofanation of his sacred 2>orson, Papi- 
rius smote the Gaul upon the head with his ivory sce2)tre. With 
the quickness of his race to resent a blow, the barbarian cut down 
Papirius with his broadsword the sight of his blood dissolved the 
spell ; and the other fathers of the city shared his fate in a general 
massacre. 

The Gauls now attempted to storm the Ca2)itol by the slope * 

^ The clivus CapitoUmis. 
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which then formed its only approach, the other sides being guarded 
by liigh precipices. Failing in this assault, they formed » blockade, 
and occupied themselves in ravaging the lands of Latium. Some 
accounts represent them as carrying their ravages far into the 
south of Italy. Meanwhile, the spirits of the Romans in Veii 
began to revive, and plans were proposed for the succour of the 
hesieged. A youth named Pontius Cominius volunteered to open 
a communication with the Cai>itol. The outer fxcc of the hill was 
left unenclosed, as we have seen, by the walls of Servius, and 
the envoy, having s\Vum down the Tiber, climbed up this way by 
]iight, and returned in safety. But in the morniHg, the marks of 
his passage suggested to the Gauls a means of surprising the 
citadel. In the dead of the following night a party sealed the 
cliff. There wfis neither wall nor sentinel in their way : the very 
dogs seemed miraculously silent, as if resigning llie honour of 
that night to other guardians. In the precinct of tlic three great 
deities were kept some geese, sacred to Juno ; and these birds had 
been spared in the famine, from which tlic garrison had begun to 
suffer. They now cried out and flapped their wings. The noise 
roused M. Manlius, who dwelt close ))y. Rushing to the cliff, he 
dashed his shield in the face of the foremost Gaul, who fell back, 
overthrowing those behind liim. A i)aiiic seized tlie assailants. 
Dropping their arms to cling to tlie rock, they fell an easy prey to 
the Romans, who had now caught the alarm. The Ca})ilol was 
saved. Manlius was rewarded with a share of the daily ration of each 
of the defoiiders, and his name Avas enrolled among the worthies 
of the Roman state, tliough he was soon destined to fall a victim to 
patrician jealousy. Such legend’s fill uj) an acknowledged historic 
void Avith mure than merely fictitious beauties : for they show the 
faith of the Romans in the uncon (pierable spirit of their ancestors, 
CA^'en in the hour of their deepest distress. 

The blockade of the Capitol had lasted for seA^en months,"* 
during Avliich the city had been reduced to ashes and the sur- 
rounding country devastated, Avhen famine drove the defenders 
to purchase the retreat of the barbarians by a heaxy ransom. At 
this crisis, the Gauls received tidings that the Vencti, an Illyrian 
tribe, whose name still survives in Venice, had invaded their 
recently acquired possessions on the Po. They consented to 
accept a thousand pounds’ weight of gold, which the besieged 
collected from the treasures of the Capitoline temples and from 

* The old annalists found no difficulty in believing that the Romans had been 
able, in one day, to stock the citadel with seven months’ provisions. 
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the private wealth that liad been carried into the citadel for 
safety. But Brcnnus, — as the Romans call the Gallic chieftain, 
mistaking a title for a proper name* — insulted the conquered by 
a proof of their heljdessness. When the military tribune, Sulpi- 
cius, complained that the Gaulish weights were unfair, the chief- 
tain threw liis heavy broadsword info the scale, with the exclama- 
tion, Voi Victis ^ — So much tlie worst for tlie vanquishedj 
But the more lasting loss fell upon the conquerors. ‘‘ The 
scornful throwing down of the Gallic sword, that it might be 
outweighed by Roman gold, indicated very truly how matters 
stood. Tlie iron of the barbarians had conquered ; but they sold 
their victory ; and by selling lost it.”t It is in the usual course 
of things that the backward movement of sut‘h a^barbarian liost, 
laden with plunder and disordered by their own excesses, should be 
harassed by the peo 2 )le they had wasted in their advance. Among 
such stories, one was that the Etruscans of Cierc cut oif party 
which had advanced into Southeni Italy, as 'they were marching 
to rejoin the main body; and the victory was swelled by tradition 
into one over tlie main body itself, involving the recovery of the 
ransom-gold of Jtome. The Roman fabulists claimed the victory 
for Camillus, who was said to have defeated the Gauls while they 
were besieging a city in alliance Avith Rome, and so to have re- 
covered the spoil. At last the legend* ivas magnified into the 
absurd fiction that CaTuillus ajqieared at the head of the forces 
that had been reorganized at Veii, at the very moment ivhen 
Brcnnus had uttered his insolent boast ; d>ove out the Gauls in 
an ignominious defeat; and the -next day gained a victory, of 
Avhicli not one of the Gauls Avas left to carry back the tidings. 
The sole residuum of truth appears to be the recai of Camillus 
from exile, and his reaiipointment as dictator to restore order in 
the recovered city. Various bands of the invaders remained in 
Central Italy, or returned from time to time : and the annals of 
Rome record scA^eral battles fought with them during the fourtli 
century B.C, The veteran Camillus gained a great victory over 
them a: Allia, in his fifth dictatorship (n.c. 307). Six years 
later the Gauls, having advanced as far as the bridge of the 
Anio, Avithin five miles of Rome, AA^ere met by tlie dictator, 
Titus Quinctius Pennus ; and; as the two armies Avere encamped 
opposite each other, Titus Manlius, the son of L. Manlius 

* Brenmis is bran (a leader). The leader of the Gauls in the subsequent assault 
on Delphi is called by the same nam (B.c. 279). See p. 110. 

t Mommsen, History of RotnCy vol. i. p. 343. 
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Capitolinus, killed a gigantic Gaul in single combat, and banded 
down to his family the surname of Torquatus, from the gold chain 
or ring {torques^ wliich lie took from the neck of his foe (b.c. 361). 
The Gauls drew off to Campania, without venturing a battle; and 
on their return in the following year, the dictator, Q. Servilius 
Ahala, rej)ulsed them outside the Colline gate (b.c. 360). Tlu^y 
were again defeated by tlie dictator, C. Siilpicius Peticus, two 
years later (b.c. 358) ; and ill b.c. 350, a party of Gauls, who 
wej-e leagued with Greek pirates in iilundering the coasts of 
Latium, were dislodged by the dictator, L. Furius Caniillus (a son 
of the great Camillus), from their position on the Alban Mount. 
Cainillus, as consul in the following year, defeated them again ; 
and it was on this oc(‘asion that M. Valerius gained the surname 
of Corvus (the Raven') from his single combat with a gigantic 
Gaul. The Gaul prol)ab]y bore that epithet, which was tj*ans- 
ferred to his victor ; but tlie legend told how a raven perched on 
the helmet of the Homan and*aided him in the fight by striking 
his beak and wings into the face of the foe. The victory of L. 
Camillus was heard of l)y Aristotle at Athens. These i)redatory 
ex])editions ” — says Dr. Mommsen — formidable and trouble- 
some as they may have been, were rather incidental misfortunes 
than events of historical importance ; aiid the main result of 
tliem 'was that the Romans were regarded, in their own country 
and beyond it, ever more and more as tlie buhvark of the civi- 
lized nations of Italy against the assaults of the dreaded barba- 
rians — a view which tended, more than is usually thought, to helj) 
forward their subsequent claim to universal empire.” 

Great as w^as the catastrophe, the news of which was carried 
as far as Greece, and jiermanent as were its memorials,* the de- 
struction of Rome by the Gauls was not one of those events which 
change the face of liistory. It was like a fearful inundation, from 
which men are glad, for the time, to escape with their lives ; but, 
when it subsides, as suddenly as it rose, they rebuild their ruined 
houses, resume their former habits, and soon obliterate the traces, 
though not the remembrance, of the desolation. A renewal of 
the proposal to transfer the abode of the Roman people to Veil 
was defeated by the spirited remonstrances of Camillus, and the 
materials for the rebuilding of the city seem to have been 
obtained in part by stripping the houses of Veii of their roofs. 

* for examijle, the conquest of tlie city was an epoch from which years were 
dated ; and there vhis a law annulling all exemptions from military service in the 
case (5f a CJallic invasion. 
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The narrow and irregular streets of Rome, like those of London 
after the great fire, testified to the haste with which the city was 
rebuilt. The sites of the temples were retraced by the augurs 
amidst the ruins, and the ancient monuments were diligently 
sought for. Among those recovered were the Laws of tlie Twelve 
Tables, and some old laws of tlie ‘regal period, the treaty with 
(Jarthage, and other treaties with foreign states ; — so erroneous is 
the oft-repeated statement, that all the ancient documents jjcrished 
in the conflagration of tlie cit}^ Jt is characteristic of tlie spirit 
of the patricians, tliat, while the civil laws were again set up in 
public i)hiees, tlfe religious law was not promulgated, but reserved 
for the sole knowledge of the pontilfs. 

The period immediately following the retreat of the Gauls must 
have been one of frightful distress. Tlie pe(j])]e, decimated by 
the slaiightc'r of the more heljiless and by the loss of many who 
were carried cajitive into Gaul, besides those who had fallen in 
battle, returned to a city of which little remained but the Capitol 
and its glorious recollections, and looked out from tlie hills 
crowned with tlie ruins of their temples and houses, over the 
devastated siiriaee of the (Jamjiagna. The ri(di farms of the 
patrician possessor and tlie humhle homesteads of tlie idebeian 
landliohUa* were involved' in a common ruin, and it was only tlie 
wealtliy that could sjieedily renew their stpek and buildings. The 
pressure of distress Was aggravated by the injudicious haste witli 
^^hic]l a tribute was imposed to replace tlie saiTcd treasures of 
the Capitol. Jloiiey-lenders were attracted to, Rome b} the exteii- 
sinii (d‘ the limit of usury allowed, by the Twelve Tables. These 
men cairied on business in the names of the patricians whose 
clients they liecamo ; and the intolerable burtlien o£- debt once 
more weighed dOwii the poorer classes. All that had been done 
in the last century to reconcile the patricians and plebeians seemed 
to be again undone, and the discord bet^veen the orders tlireateiied 
to break out anew under the two leaders who had done most to 
save the state, Cainillus and Manlius. 

Meanwhih, the energy of Cainillus reorganized the military 
force of Rome, to meet the dangers that beset her on every side. 
The Latins and Hernicans renounced tlie treaty made just a cen- 
tury before by Spurius Cassius; but, as some compensation, the 
] lower of tlie yEquiaris seems to have been tinally broken by the 
Gauls. The Etruscans had taken advantage of the distress of 
Rome to make an assault on Veii, which proved unsuccessful ; and 
to iiunisli this attack was the first great military enterprise of the 
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restored state. In the course of two years all southern Etruria 
was subdued as far as the Ciminian Forest, and the conquered terri- 
tory was formed into four new tribes (b.c. 387). Another view is 
that these tribes were formed out of the region previously won 
from tlie Veientines and their allies. At all events this part of 
Etruria was completely lloiuanized, and covered with Homan 
colonics, before the middle of the fourth century b.c. About the 
close of that period a great effort to revolt was made by the cities 
of Tarquiiiii, Cmre, and Falerii, and 307 Roman prisoners, who 
were taken in the first battles, were slaughtered in tlie market- 
place of Tanpiinii (b.c. 358). After an obstinate Avar, Ctere AA^as 
reduced to the state of a dependent ally, under the form of a truce 
for 100 years, and its people Averc admitted to a modified citizen- 
ship (b.c. 353). But the Homans AAxre not yet prej^ared to effect 
the conquest of central and northern Etruria, and they Avero 
content to make a truce Avith Tarquinii for forty years (b.c. 351). 

The Etruscans still, liOAvever, maintained a aatII consolidated 
poAA’er ill tlie hilly region, comprising the greater part of Etruria 
Proper, between the Ai)ennines and the Ciminian Forest. On 
their northern frontier, they Avere no longer assailed by the Gauls, 
Avdiose irruiitioiis across the Aljis for some reason ceased, and avIio 
settled doAvii quietly in the great A-alle}^ of the Po. But even 
here they had not such, exelusi\'e occupation as to drive out the 
former masters of the country. Their desultory mode of estab- 
lishing tliemseWes left many of the most important cities in the 
hands of fhe Etrusc^ans, Avhose retention of the port of Adria, for 
example, made their corsairs formidable in the Adriatic doAvn to 
the end of tlie fourth century b.c. ; and Mantua, jirotected by its 
marshes, remained an Etruscan city to the time of the empire. 
The Etruscans maintained themselves in Avhat Avas perhaps the 
cradle of their nation, the Alpine region of Rluetia,* and the 
Umbrians still held the valleys on the northern slope of the 
Apennines ; and the Celtic settlements seem to liavc occupied 
the level plain along the Po, their chief tribes being the In&ubres 
and Cenomanni on the north of the river, the Boii on the south, 
and the Senones along the coast of the Adriatic. The north- 
eastern part of the valley was occupied by the Illyrian Veneti, 
and in the west the Ligurians not only held the Maritime Alps, 
but a large part of the Apennines, thus forming a banier betAveen 
the Celts and the Etruscans. It was probably to the influence of 
the Etruscans who remained amongst them that the Celts of 

* See p. 141. 
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Cisal2)iiic Gaul owed tlie liiglicr degTee of civilization, wliich dis- 
tinguished them from their brethren beyond the Alps, and prepared 
them to live in contentment under the government of Rome. But 
even wliile they communicated this civilizing imjnilsc, the Etrus- 
cans themselves were ra2>idly degenerating. Tlie cities were over- 
whclined by debasing luxury at the very time tliat their i^owcr 
was declining abroad. Civil dissensions arose between the people 
of the several states and the oligarchies which superseded the ofd 
patriarchal monarchies, till the nobles were obliged to call in the 
2)Ower of Rome, which put an end to their factions by their subju- 
gation. The last struggles of the Etruscans for indc2)endence are 
connected with the more jvjwerful efforts of the nations of the 
Italian stock. 

On the side of Latium, Rome was threatened with the loss of 
all the greatness Avhich had been growing ever since the treaties 
of Spurius Cassius with the *Latins and the Ileniicans. By the 
close alliance of a hundred yeai-s, the Sabines, .ilupiians, and 
Volscians had been curbed, and the territory* of Rome extended 
at their expense. But these very successes induced the proud 
republic to assume a more and more decided authority over her 
allies ; and some striking instances are recorded of her injustice 
and 02^prcssion. The decrease of the common danger removed the 
strongest motive for union, and, even before the cj^)turc of Rome 
by the Gauls, Latin volunteers fought in the ranks of the Vol- 
scians. After the retreat of the Gauls, the alliance was 02'enly re- 
nounced; and the republic became involved in war vdth^some of the 
chief Latin cities ; but fortunately for her safety, they did not yet 
unite in a common scheme of revolt. During the ten years which 
succeeded the departure of the Gauls, victories were gained succes- 
sively over Lanuvium, Pra3neste, and Tusculum ; anerthe last city 
furnished the earliest case of the 2)olitical incor2)oration of a whole 
state into the Roman commonwealth, retaining only its ownmunici- 
2)al administration (b.c. 381). The details of these struggles, and 
of the severer contest with the revolted Ileniicans, need not be 
further dwelt on at present. The conflict resulted in the restora- 
tion of the old league ; but on terms which secured to Rome a 
gi'eatcr supremacy than before (i3.o. 358). From the obscure and 
no doubt exaggerated incidents of these wars, and of those with 
the Volscians, it is time to tftrn to the constitutiomil struggles 
which were renewed within the re2)ublic. 

The distress of the lo\^er classes, in consequence of the ravages 
of the Gauls, soon became intolerable. Their debts rapidly accu- 

VOL. ir. . T 
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mulateclj and the rate of interest was such, that in some cases the 
principal is said to have been 2 >aid several ^iriies over, in usury 
within the first five years after the invasion. The old laws of 
debt, which had never been repealed, were enforced with the same 
merciless severity that had provoked the first secession to the 
Sacred Mount. Tlie commons found a champion in M. Man- 
lius, the saviour of the Capitol, wdiom the j^yatriciaii annalists 
accuse of jealousy towards Camillus, the leader of their own 
order, in such a way as to admit that the one had been neglected, 
while every honour Jiad been heaped upon the other. Wliile 
Manlius was in tliis state of mind, he one day StW a centurion 
who had served under him dragged off in irons to his creditor's 
grinding-house. He paid the veteran’s debt upon tlic spot, and 
vowed that whi]e he had a j^ound of brass no del)tor should be im- 
prisoned. Tlie sale of the estate allotted to liim from the hinds 
of Veii enabled him so to keep his word, that lie is said to have 
advanced money, free of interest, to no less than four hundred 
debtors; and thus he earned the title of ‘^Father of the Com- 
mons ” {Pahr Fkbii<), The 2)atrician fathers could not brook so 
dangerous a rival. In the year n.c. 385, Aulus Cornelius Cossus was 
named dictator, as much against Manlius as against the Volscians 
and Etruscans ; and he summoned Manlius to prove the charge, 
w'hich he was sliid to have made against the jiatrician magistrates, 
of embezzling the tribute raised to replace jhc treasures of the 
Capitol. Manlius was thrown into jnison, but released by a 
decree of the senate when the dictator’s office had exj^ired. The 
accounts of the seditious violence Avith Avhich he used his liberty 
would go far to justify his enemies, if we could behewe in their 
impartial truth. At length, like Spurius Cassius, he Avas arraigned 
before the centuries in the Campus Martins for.asjiiring to the 
kingdom. He appeared there, surrounded by the debtors he had 
released, and the Avitnesses to his deeds in war. He shoAved tlie 
spoils of the thirty enemies he had slain in battle, the forty rewards 
of A'alour he had received from generals on the field of battle, and 
the scars of wounds upon his breast. Then, turning to the 
Capitol, he iuA'oked the help of the gods Avhosc tcmiiles he had 
SBA^d, and bade the people give judgment as in their sight. His 
acquittal Avas secure, had not the tribunes, who were in the 
interest of his accusers, interposed to dissoh'e the assembly. 
Brought to trial again before the Curim, Avho Avere purposely 
convened at a spot where the Capitol was hidden from their view, 
Manlius was condemned to the death of a traitor. By a refine- 
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inent of ingratitude, be was hurled from the Tarpeian rock, a cliff 
of the same hill down which lie had hurled the Gaul, and his 
house, ill w'hich he had been the first to hear the alarm that 
warned him to Save the Capitol, wes razed to the groimd. The 
part taken by the tribunes in his condemnation has been urged as 
a proof of his guilt ; but, besides tliat the patricians may have 
already begun their policy of securing tools among the tribunes, 
it seems not at all improbable that ihese official protectors of the 
commons were jealous ofi Manlius’s officious but most effective 
interi>osition ; and he may have made enemies by that uneompfo- 
mising sternness which was so conspicuous in others of his race, 
and so well expressed by tiie family name of Imperiosm. But his 
fate was only the failure of a premature movement for a reforni 
which could only bo postponed {ba\ 384). Meanwhile the power of 
the nobles was only the more confirmed, and the distress of the 
commons grew deeper. But tlie determination of the patricians to 
confine the dignities of the state to theii* omi order once more 
threw the strength of the idebcian nobility and men of wealth into 
the opposite scale, and provoked a political reform in place of the 
mere redress of ijractical grievances. Such is the blind selfishness 
by wliicli, in every age, oligarchies have served the cause of liberty, 
teaching those wlio only asked for justice that freedom must first 
be won. 

Tlie year n.c. 370 is memorable for the first tribunate of C. 
Licinius and his kinsman L. Scxtiiis, wlio submitted the cele- 
l)rated Licinian I{o(c\tioxs to tlie assembly ^f the tribes. These 
were three in number, aiming at Qpiality of ])olitical rights, the 
fair apportioning of the pul^lic lands, and the relief of the intoler- 
able burthen of debt. The first proposed the abolilion of the 
military trilnmate, which, though created as a compromise 
between the orders, had proved the means of securing power to 
the patricians : the consulate was to be restored, with the condi- 
tion that one of the consuls must always be a plebeian. The 
second enacted tliat no citizen should possess* more than 500 
jiigem of tli?* i)ttblio lands, or pasture on it more than 100 head 
of large and 500 of small cattle, under penalty of a heavy fine. 
The third jirovided that all intcTipst already paid on loans should 
be deducted from the principal, and that the balance should bo 
discharged by instalments spread over three years. * The last 
proposal may seem to our ideas to be tainted with the quality of 
confiscation ; but BTiebuhr has shewn that, while involving no 

* See the explanation of 2>ossessio on p. 187. . 

T 2 
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'real injustice to creditors, it was the only alternative to the loss of 
the public services of a large body of free citizens, who bad or soon 
must have become bondsmen to their creditors. 

The constitution of the tribunician college enabled the patri- 
cians to stop the progress of the measure by the ‘intercession” 
of some of their number. rBiit Licinius and Sextius had also 
their veto on the election of the magistrates ; and for five years, 
during which they were successively re-elected, they prevented the 
holding of the consular comitia.(B.c. 375 — 371).* It was only on 
tire necessity created by an attack of the Latins u 2 )on Tusculuni — 
now, as we have seen, a subject {illy of Rome — that the tribunes 
permitted the election of six consular military tribunes for the 
year n.c. 370, among whom was M. Fiibius Ambustus, the father- 
in-law' and sufj^orter of Licinius, and two Valerii, whose adherence 
to the i)opular traditions of their house balanced the patrician 
zeal of such colleagues as a Cossus and a Cinciniiatus. Three 
of the new tribunee of the plcbs sided with Sextius and Licinius; 
and the other five, who were in the inter^t of the patricians, no 
longer dared to intcHiose a direct veto to the Rogations. They 
only insisted on delay, upon the plea that a large number of the 
citizens were absent before Velitne, the siege of which place had 
been formed by the Roman army, after the Latins had be^jn re- 
pulsed from Tusculuni. ^ But Licinius met this opposition with a 
new demand. His fourth rogation, to transfer the custody of 
the Sibylline books from the patrician Two {Thtumviri) to a 
college of Ten, composed equally of patricians and i)lcbeians, was 
a first step to the {idrnissiop of the plebs to those religious 
privileges which formed the sacred citadel of patriciiin exclu-^ 
siveness, 

For two years moi*c the poiiular tribunes were re-elected, and no 
oj)position was made by them to the appointment of -military 
tribunes. The powers of patrician resistance were coming to an end, 
and the continuance of the >var with Velitne furnished a pretext for 
bringing out the last weapon in their armoury, the appointment 
of Camillus as dictator for the fourth time. But the veteran’s 
zeal outran his discretion. His call for the whole military levy 

• * Sueh is the statement of tlic Fasti Ca^Uolini (the fragments of the old lists of 
.magistrates, A)tliid in the Capitol), of Livy and Dionysius, and by implication, of 
Polyb^is. Dip4<*ru8' reduces the interval to a year, evidently to avoid the difficulty of 
a five aj^archy. But the constitution entrusted the executive government to 
th^j^t^imes 'and. jedilcs while the curulc magistracies were froiA any cause in 
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to follow him to the field — whether only to gain time, or for tJic 
purpose, formerly ascribed to Oincinnatus, of holding tlie Comitia 
where his imperiim would have been supreme — was utterly dis- 
regarded. The Senate compelled him to abdicate, and nominated 
a successor expressly to compose tlie existing troubles, whose 
name, P. Manlius Capitoliiius, is V^qually significant with his 
clioice of C. Licinius Calvus for his Master of the Horse. More 
tliau this, the rogation for the custody of the Sibylline books was 
carried tliis year (b.c. 368). Licinius and Sex tins were elected 
tribunes for tlie tenth and last time. To ensure the success 
wliicli was now 'within their grasp, tliey combined the three 
rogations in one vote;* and they were carried in the year n.c. 307, 
after a contest of ten years, but one neither disgraced by blood- 
shed nor envenomed by secession. Tlie patricians obtained a 
compensation for tlie loss of half the consular power by the 
institution of a new curfile magistracy, to be held by patricians 
only, dignified with the original nanle liorne hy the consuls (when 
they were called Pn^5!:TOiis),t with the lie tors and fasces and other 
royal insignia, and invested with the regal prerogative of admi- 
nistering justice in the city. The Pnetor had also the imperium^ 
and might be placed in command of an army : in fact, the title of 
his office was strictly military, handed down from the time when 
the republic was essentially an army. At first one Pnetor only 
was appointed, usiialTy a consul of the preceding year. His posi- 
tion as a sort of third consul was marked by his being called 
the colleague of the consuls ; ” J but he was subject to their 
orders. • 

The passage of tlie Liciuiaii Rogations into Laws seems, to have 
been distinguished from former victories of the plebs ly the' spirit 
of concord in which they were accepted by both orders. The tribune 
L. Sextius was chosen as the first plebeian consul ; and the new 
praetorship was conferred on Spurius, tlie son of the great Camillus, 
wlio is said liiniself to have crowned his heroic deeds by acting the 
part of a mediator. It seemed that a sure pledge was given of 
future unior.. when the veteran hereof tlie patricians, now dictator 

* A similar case has lately occurred among ourselves, in the inclusion in one bill 
of all the financial measures forming the budget of the year, to prevent the nyection 
of a part of them by the House of Lords 
t See p. 218. * 

J Conlega consulihxts, A second praetor was appointed in u.c. 246, to administer 
.justice where feyeigners were concerned. The two were tlion called Prxtor UirhamL§ 
and Preetor Peregrinus respectively. As foreign provinces were acquired, the number 
of prietors was increased. For these and all other details see the ordinary works "on 
Homan Antiquities. 
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foj the fifth time, and fresli from his new victory over the Gauls 
at Alba, founded the temple of Concord on a lowrer platform of the 
Capitoline hill, overlooking the Forum, to commemorate the recon- 
ciliation of tlie orders.* A fourth day was added to the Great 
Roman Games, as if to give the plebeians an equal pai*t in them 
with the three ancient tribes,' and the Curule iEdiles were for the 
first time appointed to preside over tliem, the office being held 
)>y patricians and plebeians alternately, f 

The general resiilt of this great peaceful revolution is thus 
summed up by Dr. Mommsen : — With the election of the first 
non-patrician consul, the gentile aristocracy ceased both in fact 
and law to be nuix^bcrcd among the political institutions of Rome. 
. . The religious consecration of the new concord of the com- 

munity was the last official act of the old warrior and statesman, 
and a wrorthy termination of his long and glorious (‘areer.f He 
was not wdiolly mistaken. Tlic more discerning portion of the 
(jentes evidently from tliis tihic forward looked upon their ex- 
clusive political privileges as lost, and were content to share the 
government w'ith the plebeian aristocracy. In the majority, how- 
ever, tlie patrician sjiirit iiroved true to its incorrigible character. 
On the strength of the privilege wdiicli the champions of legiti- 
macy have at all times arrogated, of obeying the laws only when 
these coincide with iheir party interests, the Rom.an nobles on 
various occasions ventured, in open violation of the stiimlated 
arrangement, to nominate two })atrician consuls. But when, by 
way of answ’cr to an election of that sort for ^ic year u.o. 343, 
the community in tlie year following formally resolved to allow 
botli consular ])ositions to l)e filled by non-patricians, they under- 
stood the irnplied threat, and still perhaj)S wdshed, but never again 
ventured, to touch the second consular place. The remaining 
patrician offices could not long be withheld from the plebeians. 
The mastership of the horse had been conferred on a plebeian, 
C. Licinius Calviis, in b.C‘. 308 ; and twelve years later the first 
plebeian dictator, C. Marcius Rutilus, gained a great victoiy over 
the Etruscans (n.c. 350). The same man was the first idebeian 

This temple became a Irequcnt place of meeting for the somite. It overhung 
tlio Comititun, or part of the Forum wJiere tlie Curia? used to meet. 

+ Respecting the tenure and functions of tliis oflice, see the Bictiovary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 

t Caniillus died in the great pestilence of b.c. 365. * 

S Mommsen, History of RoniCj vol. i. J)p. 305, 306. The concession referred to 
was extorted by the pressure of the First Samnite War, which brokd out in n.c. 343. 
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censor in b.c. 3ol ; and the prietorsliip was thrown open 
337. Two years before tliis, the political revolution was completed 
by the Publilian Laws, so called fi’oin the dictator, Q. Pub- 
lilius Philo, who proposed tliem. The first enacted that the 
resolutions of tlie Plebs should be binding on all the people:* 
the second required tlio Curiae to gi\^e their previous sanction to all 
laws and elections of the centimics : the third excluded the pa- 
ti'icians from one of the two censorships, as they had been already 
excluded fj’om one of the two consulships. Thus, as the result of 
tJiis long confljct, the patricians were distinguished from the 
j)lebeians, so far as office was concerned, ratlier by disabilities 
Ilian privileges; having only an equal part in the curule offices, 
and lieing entirely excluded from the tribunate and plebeian mdile- 
sliip. It naturally took longer for the jilebeians to obtain a share 
ill the religious colleges, yoine of the priestly ofiices, which were 
of peculiar sanctity and of little iiolitical influence, remained in 
the hands of the ];)atricians, especially those of the three gTcat 
Plamens, the Hex Sacrorum, and the Salii. But the colleges of 
the pontiffs and tlie augurs, who had a controlling power over the 
whole machine of government, were tJirown ojien to the plebeians 
by the Ogulnian Ijawin 300, 

It was far less easy to accom})lisli the social amelioration, for 
which these constitutional changes had been chiefly desired The 
strictness witli which the Licinian law respecting the public land 
was for sonic time enforced, and the natural tendency to its eva- 
sion — not by the jiatricians only, but the ^Vcalthy 2 )lebeians — are 
alike attested liy the fact, that Licinius liiinself was fined for 
exceeding the legal maximum of possession (n.o. 307), The, usury 
laws of tli(* Ihyeh'c Tables were not only rene\ved, (nit the legal 
rate of interest was reduced to five jier cent. (n.c. 347), and the 
absurd attem])t was even made to forbid usury altogether 
342.). But no such legislation could create that which was 
tlie great want of Rome, as of all the commonwealths of antiquity, 
an independent middle class. Besides •all other hindrances, 
the fatal institution of slaveiy prevented tliat expansion of 
free industry on which such a class is based The rich grew 
richer : the poor grew poorer : distress and debt gave a new im- 
pulse to political ' agitation. The nobles made new attempts to 
regain the ground they had lost The privileges of the plebeians 
were not finally secured without repeated conflicts from time to 
time; and the Publilian Law, giving legislative weight to the 

* Ut Plcliscita omnes QiUritcs tcacrent. 
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resolutions of tlie j)lebs, Avliicli, as we liave seen, was ^tself but 
the re-cnactiuciit of one of the Valerian and Horatian Laws of 
B.c. 449, was again re-enacted by tlie dictator Q. Hortensius, in 
B.c. 286, after the last secession which the ])lebeians made to tlie 
Jani(ailii]n, under tlie impulse, like the first secession, of tlie 
pressure of their debts. This Hortensian Law, which was jiasscd 
only a few years before tlie war with Pyrrhus, is always referred 
to as that which conferred the legislative 'jiower on the Coinitia 
Tributa. The Lex JLenia, re-enacting the other Publilian Law, — 
that the patricians should give their previous assent to the acts of 
tlie Comitia Centuriata, — was probably passed in b.c. 287. 

Thus the final Settlement of the iioinilar constitution may be 
regarded as about contemporary with the epoch of Rome’s complete 
dominion over Italy. From that ejioch foreign wars and conquests, 
varied by the one great struggle for the very existence of the re- 
public, followed one another with a rapidity which fully occupied 
men’s minds, while the conquered territory, had it been fairly a])- 
portioued, furnished aiiqile means for providing against the chief 
causes of discontent. At length there (‘amc a pause in the career 
of conquest, when Rome had become mistress of Carthage, Jlace- 
donia, Greece, and the richest pai*t of Asia Minor; and tlie people 
had leisure to enquii’C which of the orders had gained the lion’s 
share. The troubles under the Gra(‘chi broke out in the very year 
in which Attains, King of Porganius, bequeathed tlie province of 
Asia to tlie Romans (n.c. ld;i). Rut the intervening period of 
more than a century AVas almost entirely free from civil dissensions. 
Still, it must not bo su])posed that the division of feeling between 
the orders was healed. The old iiatrician houses clung to their 
})ride of casl6, the nK)]v since the offices once their exclusive right 
were polluted by ]»lebcian filth.” The new aristocracy, having 
surmounted the barrier that ha<l shut them out from iiolitical power, 
were eager in the assertion of their superiority to the commonalty 
of their own order. It was no longer the plebeians, as such, but 
the common jieojile, tluit wore treated as an inferior caste. Thus 
were formed a new aristocracy and a noAv democracy. Rut still 
civic equality was secured ; and while public virtue reposed on the 
foundation of simple agricultural habits, some of the worthiest 
leade^p were found among the poor.'' The fall of the high-born 
Fabius would not have been more lamented by the whole commu- 
nity, than the fall of the plebeian Decius was lamented alike by 
patricians and plebeians; and a poor husbandman from Sabina, 
Manius Curius, could conquer King Pyrrhus in the field of battle, 
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and chase him out of Italy, without ceasing to be a simple Siibine 
farmer, and to cultivate in person the grain which gave him 
bread.”* 

lietuniing to the epoch at which Cainillus inaugurated the 
concord of the two orders, it remains to trace the steps by which 
Home overcame the hostility of the surrounding peoples, and 
became the undisputed mistress of all Italy. Of other events, v;e 
need only notice the stories of famine and pestilence as a natural 
result of the ravages of tlie Grauls, and the romantic legend of the 
self-devotion of Curtins to close the yawning chasm which an 
earthquake luut opened in the Forum, as an indication that the 
mythical vein is still to bo traced in the Homan annals (b.c. 363). 
Enough has been already said of the conflicts which resulted in 
the subjugation of Southern Etruria and the renewal of the old 
league with the Latins and Hernicans (n.r. 358). The Volscians 
were still formidable neighbours ; but tliey were now driven back 
from the lowlands of the Oampagna*, and the Fomptine region was 
made Homan territory, adding hvo to the number of the tribes. 
Ten years later the treaty witli Carthage was renewed, and by it 
Home was recognized as tlie mistress of the coast of Latium (b.c. 
348). Two yeai's afterwards, the second (‘clebration of the great 

Secular Games,” — a S 2 )ecial festival, held at long intervals in some 
great national (*risis,t — formed the prelude to the greatest conflict 
in which Home luuri)een yet engaged — the Wars t/te Sammies^ 
which lasted, witli brief intervals, for more than fifty years (b.c. 
343 to 290), involving as an episode the Grc({t IjatCn War (b.c. 
340 to 338), whicli ended in thevomj^lcte subjugation of Latium 
to Home. Livy has marked this epocli as that from which the 
historian lias to write of wars greater than any befora^, both in the 
strength of the enemy, the remoteness of the scene, and the dura- 
tion of the contest. The contests with the Volscians and ^Equians 
had been defensive wars against tribes chiefly formidable for their 
near neighbourhood ; and tjie victories gained in them S(‘arcely 
enlarged the territory of the republic. Hut now large armies 
encounter*, d each other on both sides, well matched in arms, 
discipline, courage, and heroic perseverance. Nor were the Sam- 
nites much inferior to the Romans in the political virtues which 
give a nation a distinguished place in history; their chief weakness 

* Moniinseii’s Iflstoryof Roi)ie^ vol. i. pp. 313, 314. lor a further disciis.sion of the 
social and political state of Rome in the fourth and third centuries B.c., thercadei is 
ri‘feiTed to the third chapter of the second book of Dr. Mommsen s, work. 

f See the article Lwli JSoecuIarcs in the Dictivnary of AnUquities, 
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was that their tribes were not united into one compact state. It 
was now to be decided, which of the two great races of Central Italy 
should gain tlie su2)rcinacy in the 2)cninsula. Tlie defeat of the 
Samnites left Home without a rival among the Italian nations, and 
besides tJie addition of a most valuable territory, gave her the first 
step towards the coiKjuest of the world. And, tliough the field on 
wJiicli tlic Samnite AVars were waged seems narrow in comparison 
witli tJie vast eiiterjudses of later years, never was Home engaged 
in a conflict more interesting for the heroic valour disjdayed l)oth 
by ]ier sons and by her enemies. 

The Samnites were a branch of the Sabine nation, Avho had 
separated themselves from tlie 2)arent race, and moved southward 
to tlie mountains between Campania, Lucania, and Apulia. Their 
own legends connected their migration witli tlie Sabine (*ustoin of 
the Sacred Spring.* A vow made by ilie nation during a war 
witli the Umbrians, dedicating to the gods the year’s offspring, 
l)oth of man and befist, had beVn violated in jiart hy kcc2)ing back 
the cliildren, wIkmi the cattle were either sacrificed or redeemed ; 
and they were visited by a dearth. So all the youth of that year 
were devoted to the god Mamers (Mars) : and, as soon as they 
reached the military age, they were sent forth to seek new abodes. 
A bull a2)peai*ed to guide them on their way, and it fii'st lay down 
to rest when they reached the land of the Opicans. The 
wanderers acce2)ted the sign, offered the llnill in sacrifice to 
Mamers, and drove out the 02 iicans, whose scattered villages gave 
them no refuge or strangh(dd.t The historical fact thus indicated 
is the subjugation of the soutlrern 02)ican highlanders by their 
hardier kinsmen of the Sabine inountains. The date of the migra- 
tion falls duwng the regal 2>criod of Home. 

In this mountain region, between the head waters of the Vul- 
turnus on the one side and the streams that flow into the Adriatic 
on the other, the Samnites were U 2 ^ for a time by more 
powerful neighbours, who held the Ij^wlands and the coast to the 
east, west, and south. The Greeks and Etruscans ke2it their 
ground in Campania, tlie Daunians in A2)ulia,t and the Lucanians 
in the great southern 2fifnn. Hut the decline both of the Etrus- 

* See p. 172. 

t Tlie Imll w'ts the device of the Samnites, as the wolf was of the Romans. A 
coin struck hy the Italians diii ijig the great Social tVar (u.c. 90—88) represents a 
bull goring a wolf. 

t The Daimiaii town of ArpI, with its port of Salapia, had become a flourishing 
emporium, and was an important ally of the Romans in the Samnite “Wars. 
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cans and the Greeks, daring the latter part of the fourth century 
15. c., invfted the Samnitcs to the beautiful bays of the Mediterra- 
nean. Capua, tlie capital of the mixed race called Campanians, 
amongst wliom the Etruscans predominated, was taken by them 
in B.O. 424, and tliey wrested Cimiie from the Greeks four years 
later (b.c. 420). Their inroads upon the Greeks were greatly 
aided liy the simultaneous progress of the Lucanians and Brut- 
tiaiis; and their power rapidly spread from sea to sea. But it 
was wanting in that lirm hold on the conquered cities, which 
characterized tlic progress of tlie Romans in* Latium and southern 
Etruria. Not *01117 did (he Greek cities remain Greek under the 
Samnite rule, but towns essentially Samnite became Hcllenized, 
ill constitution as well as in manners. Their language was deve- 
loped by Greek inlliience into greater delicacy and clearness, 
though they preserved their own alphabet, instead of abandoning 
it for the (Jreek,* like the Lucanians and the Bruttians. The 
fragments of lieautifuHy jiainted •jiottery, and the ornaments of 
gold and amber, found in their tombs, attest at oiK‘e tlieir fondness 
for Greek art, and their departure from tlie simplicity of their 
ancestors. An intlueiu'e still more injurious to the liardihood of 
the nation was beipu^atlied, as a fatal legacy, l)y their Etruscan 
predecessors in Camjiania. Capua, which seemed worthy to vie 
witli Rome for the supremacy of Italy, fell into that deep debase- 
ment of mingled ‘sensuality and cruelty, which marks tlie last 
stage in the decline of an oligarchy. It was here tliat tlie shows 
of gladiators were so (,‘agerly gloated over, ^is to form* part of the 
amusements of banquets ; and tJie martial spirit of the Campa- 
nian youth only survived to make them notorious as soldiers of 
fortune in Italy and esjiecially in ^Sici]y. Thus the^w came about 
a wide divisioft between tlie Campanians and the Samnites of the 
highlands, who had iireserved the liardy manners of the old stock, 
and who now formed the effective Ramnite confederacy. The 
latter even treated their more civilized kinsmen as enemies, like 
the Greeks and the Etruscans; and it was the ajiplication of the 
Samnites of Campania for help from Rome that led to the Fh'st 
Samnite War (b.c. 343). 

The story of this war in the Roman annals is a tissue i}f 
exaggerations and improbabilities. The Sidicini of Teanum, a 
city in the north-west of Campania, being attacked* by tlie Sam- 
nites, applied for aid to Capua : and the two cities united in 
seeking the protection of Rome from th^ forces that threatened to 
overwhelm them both. The successes of the Romans against the 
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Volscians liad already broiiglit tlicni into contact witli the Sam- 
nites on the Liris, and tlic two states liad proved their re'spect for 
each other’s strengtli by a treaty (b.c. 854). The Romans, there- 
fore, at first rejected the petition of tlie Campanians ; but the 
offer of the ricli city of Cai)ua — ^Avhicli was already besieged by 
an overpowering Samnile arn^y — proved a temptation too great 
for their good faith, and both consuls were sent into Campania. 
At the foot of IMount Gaurus, Y alerius Corvus obtained a victory 
wliicli was hailed as an omen of future triumphs over all the 
enemies of Rome ; and his colleague, Cornelius Cossus, was 
equally successful, after liis army had been rescued' from annihila- 
tion in a narrow pass by the courage of the military tribune, 
Publius Decius. The fabulous character of tliis victory may bo 
inferred from tl/e failure of tlic coiy^uls to peiietrate into Sau)-. 
nium; and as little credit is due to tlie third and decisive victory 
at the Caudine Forks ” near Huessula, where 40,000 Samnito 
shields were picked up on tlic field of battle. Campania was how- 
ever wrested from tlie Sanmites, and part of tlie Roman army 
remained iii winter (Quarters, to guard tlie most imj^ortant 
towns. 

This prolongation of foreign service tlirough the winter brouglit 
to a climax the discontents which were rife both in the army 
and in the city, because of the continued pressure of debt upon 
the commons. The jiolitical crisis that followed is related in two 
different accounts, the one making it a mutiny of the army, the 
other a secession of tl^e iilebeians at home. The common story 
attempts to reconcile both in tha following manner. Surrounded 
by the delights of that exquisite climate, and with all the wealth 
of tlie Cam^ianian cities before their eyes, the Roman soldiers 
might well be tempted to revive the project formerly* entertained at 
Veii, and to make Capua the chief city of a new plebeian state. 
An attempt was made to anticipate the revolt by sending large 
detachments home. The first body had reached the pass of Lau- 
tulm, near Tarracina, when they broke out into open mutiny, and 
the flame spread through all the garrisons of Campania. The 
legions mustered at Capua, and advanced in a body towards Rome. 
Op their march they released the debtors whom they found work- 
ing as bondsmen in the fields. With their numbers thus swollen 
to 20,000 men, they fortified a camp on the Alban hills, and began 
to plimder the country. The commons in the city now marched 
forth to a post about four miles from the walls ; and each party of 
insurgents forced a patrician to become their loader. 
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AVitli their old mixture of firmness and moderation, the senate 
ci'eated » dictator, but the office was conferred on the greatest 
favourite of the commons, M. Valerius Corvus, who, though not 
yet thirty years of age, liad already been three times consul, and 
was now in all the glory of his late campaign against the Samnites.* 
The dictator went out against the mutii>eers, with the clients of 
the patricians and such other citizens as remained faithful to the 
government ; but the time was not come when Komans could 
meet one another in civil war. No sooner did the two armies stand 
front to front, than they rushed into each crtlier’s arms. An act 
of amnesty to tlie revoltcrs was passed ; and a i)ledge was given to 
the soldiers that those once enlisted should not be struck off the 
roll without their own consent, and that a man who had held the 
office of military tribune should not be required to’ serve as a cen- 
tiii*ion. The military tribunes were for the most part plebeians ; 
and tliis would be a sort of security for their dignity. Tlie politi- 
(’al crisis was ended by the Genueian Laws,, as 'they were called 
from their proposer, the tribune Cains Geniiciiis. As the frequent 
re-elections to the consulate had tended to limit the actual powers 
of government to a few great families, f it was enacted that no one 
should be re-elected to the same magistracy till after an interval of 
ten years. IJot/i consulships were thrown open to the idebeians. 
Lastly, all usury was forbidden, an act wliich was naiurally inope- 
rative. By another law, the existing obligations of insolvent 
debtors were cancelled, and all citizens who had become bonds- 
men (/lexi) to^their creditors were released^ — a measure justified 
by the absolute necessities of the commons (b.c. 342). Amidst 
the confused accounts of the foreign relations of Rome during 
these political convulsions, all that can be certainly ^lade out is, 
that the growiug disaflection among the Latins was a chief cause 
of the willingness of the Romans to come to terms with the Sam- 
nites. A peace was made, by which Teanum was given -to the 
Samnites, and Capua to the Romans ; and the two nations formed 
a close alliance (b.c. 341). 

The follv^wiug year saw a strange inversion of the recent posi- 
tion of the different nations. In the Great Latin War the 
Romans and Samnites were ranged against the Latins and the 

* Altogether M. Valerius was six times consiil : in u.c. 348, 346> 343, 335, 300, 
and 299 ; and twice dictator, in B.c. 342 and 301. He was twenty-three years old at 
the time of his first consulship. 

t This applies to the plebeians as well as the patricians. The plebeian coziBul for 
this very year, Q. Marcius Rutilus, held the office for the fourth timb. 
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Campanians. The annals a^c still confused and inconsistent; and 
a refusal of the claim of the Latins to a share in the consulship — 
that is, by implication, ,to the full privileges of citizenship,"^ — is 
alleged as the immediate cause of a revolt which seems to have 
been, in fict, a great coj^ifederacy of Latins, Volscians, and Cam- 
panians, to resist the domination alike of Rome and of the Sam- 
nites. Even the Latin citied most closely connected with Rome — 
like Tusculum, which had recpivcd the franchise — joined in the 
revolt, and the noble houses of Rome and Latium, long connected 
by personal ties and marriages, were ranged against each other, as 
if in a 'civil war. But the Roman colonies in Latium remained 
faithful, and the aristocratic party in Campania took part with 
the Romans, doubtkss to jircserve their political ascendancy. Nor 
did the Hernicans desert their old alliance. It was a great deci- 
sive conflict for suiiremacy in Latium and Cami)ania; and the 
Roman senate and people, their consuls and their armies, proved 
worthy of the crisis. The consuls of the year were T. Manlius 
Toivjuatus, wlio had won the golden collar from tlie Gallic giant, 
and P. Decius Mus, who had saved an army in the First Samnite 
War. The Avar began in Camjiania, by an attempt of the con- 
federates to dislodge the Samnites from Teanum and the other 
territory they had won. The Romans made a circuit through the 
territories of the Mafsiaus and Peligniansf to join the Saninites, 
and the hostile armies came in sight of each .other before Capua. 
It was here that Titus Manlius, the consul’s son, was beheaded by 
his father’s order, for engaging an enemy in single combat, in dis- 
obedience to the strict injunction of the consuls against all skir- 
mishing. The consul’s cruelty was execrated, but the discipline 
of the armyjvas saved. The scene of the first great battle is laid 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The night befoire the engage- 
ment, it was revealed to both consuls in a dream, that the gods 
had doomed to destruction the general on the one side, and the 
army on the other. They agreed that whichever of them first saw 
his division wavering should devote himself to death in the form 
prescribe^ by the chief pontiff. It fell to the lot of the plebeian 
consul to perforin the act of self-devotion. The Romans and 
Latins were drawn up over against each other, equal in discipline 

• 

* Civilas opWao jure. 

+ It is thus that* the annalists attempt to explain a strategic movement which 
would seem to have been impossible when all Latium was in arms. Modem critics 
doubt whether the campaign was anything more than a successful effort of the Roman 
garrisons in Campania to extricate themselves from their isolation. 
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ami ta(‘tics, and — in s^Jitc of Livy’s arrogant assertion of the con- 
trary — not differing in courage ; the Samnites and Hernicans were 
opposed to the kindred nations of the Canapaijians and Volscians. 
The Roman right, commanded by Manlius, /.fiffiily held its ground; 
but the left no sooner began to waver, jhan^cius called for the 
cliief pontiff Valerius, and, leaving related after him the formula 
by which he offered his own life to Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, 

Bellona, the Lares, and all the gods of his fatherland and of the 
dead, if they Avould strike terror and dismay into the CDicm^ and 
cause tlicm tQ share his fate, with his toga wrapt about his h'^d in 
sacrificial folds,? he mounted his horse, and rushed iirto the 
tliickcst of the Latin army, among whom the well-known rite 
would spi’cad a religious terror. But the fall of Decius did not 
at once decide the conflict; and the Romans had begun again to 
waver, when Torquatus secured the victory by a masterly use of 
liis reserves ; and the Latins, avIio had exhausted theirs, were cut 
down almost wdtliout resistance. Nearly three-fourths of their 
army were slain or taken prisoners. The annalists are silent 
about the share of the Samnites in the victory. f The conquerors 
were too exliaustcd to pursiu^ the cjiemy, wJio rallied at Minturnm 
on the Latin side of the Liris, ami advanced again to Mount 
]\rassicus. After both armies had received reinforcements, a second 
and decisive victory was gained at Trifanum by tli« consul Manlius, 
wIk) then overran and plundered Latium. Most of the Latin 
cities were subdued and deprived of their lands (b.c. 340). In 
the following year, they tried the fortune of war once more, and 
were defeated by the consul and dictator Putlilius, the same wlio*^ 
l)roposed the celebrated laws in favour of the plebeians (b.c. 339). 
The cities that still held out, both of the Latins and the^^ olscians, 
were reduced iug^a tliird campaign. Tlie Latin confederacy was 
dissolved, and tlie new settlement of Latium was^conducted on 
the principle of isolating the several cities, which were no longer 
allowed freedom of marriage or of commerce with one another. 
The full Roman franchise was restored to Tusculum and granted 
to Lanuvitim, ; their lands were incorporated with the terijtory of 
the republio^ and two new tribes were formed. Other Latin cities 

* The cinctm Oabiniis, the form inwliich the toga was woni by a sacrificing priest. 

+ Dr. Arnold makes the apposite remark, that of this part of the battle ‘ ‘ there 
was no Samnite historian to tell, and no Roman annalist would tell truly. Nor 
need we wonder at this ; for if we had only certain English accounts of the battle of 
Waterloo, who would know that the Prassians had any effectual share In that .day’s 
victory?” 
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received a restricted franchise as Ilomaii municipia. Tibur and 
Preeneste, which had become the most powerful cities of tlie 
League, and had taken a leading part in the war, were compelled 
to cede portions of their territory to Home, but were allowed a 
nominal independence. The walls of Velitno were demolished, 
and its ])]*inci])al citizens deported to Etruria. Colonics were 
settled in Antium and others of tlie chief Volscian towns. The 
Campanian cities were reducejd to dependence upon Rome. Tlie 
jiiost imi)ortant conquest yet. made by the republic was comme- 
morated by the erefction of the statue of Caius Mamins, consul 
and dictator for the last year of the wur, in the Forum, and by 
the decoration of the platform, from which orators addressed the 
people when assembled there, witli the beaks taken from tlie sur- 
rendered galleys of the Antiates. Hence it was that the jilatform 
received the memorable name of ItosTUA.* 

The vast importance of tliis war consists in its fusion of the 
Latin nationality into one powerful state under the city Avliich 
had made good its claim to tlie supremacy. Tliat tin's should 
liavc been effected by a temporary coalition between the Romans 
and the Sanmites is a striking indication of the means by which 
the course of the world’s history is governed. The Samnite 
alliance could never have furnished a secure basis for the union 
of ItalJ^ Hr. ATOold lias well said that between that people and 
the Romans “ the struggle could end in nothing short of absolute 
dominion on one side, and subjection on the other. The Sani- 
nites Avero complete foreigners, remote in point of distance, with 
a different language and different institutions ; they and the 
Romans were not likely to form one .peo2)le, and neither were* 
willing tcL,be the other’s mere subjects. But between Rome and 
Latium nature had given all the elements of «uiiion ; and the 
peculiar circumstances of the Latins iirecluded that mischievous 
national 2>ride which has sometimes kept two nations apart, when 
nature, or rather God S2>eaking in nature, designed them to be 
one. Had Latium been a single state, like Rome, neither 2>m'ty 
would^illingly have seen its distinct . nationality merged in that 
of the other ; but the peo2)le of Tusculum or Lanuvium felt no 

* The rostra fomed a sort of long gallery, with parai)cts, raised on arches between 
the c<yinitiivir\^ or upper part of the Forum, which was the inecting-i)lacc of the curia.*, 
and the forum proper, where the tribes met, so that an orator could turn to either 
division ; but its front, to which the rostra were affixed, was towards the comitium. 
Its length allowed an orator to walk backwards and forwards while speaking. The 
origin of the word shows the absurdity of the modem corruption rostrum. 
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l^atriotic affection for the names of Tibur or Praeneste ; they were 
as ready to become Romans as Tibiirtians ; and the one or the 
other they must be, for a mass of little states, all independent of 
each other, could not bo kept together ; the first reverses, appeal- 
ing to tlie sense of se])aratc interest in each, inevitably shattered 
it to pieces. Those states that received the full Roman franchise 
became Itomans, yet did not cease to bo Latins; the language 
and tlic manners of tlieir new countly were their own. They were 
satisfied witli tlieir lot, and the liope of ari;iving in time at the 
same privileges was a i)rospect more tempting even to the other 
states than anytliing which they were likely to gain by renewed 
liostilities/’* But tlie full establishment of these relations was 
of course a Avork of time. Tlie first natural dissatisfaction found 
vent ill tlie revolt of rriverniim, the story of which is expanded 
by the annalists into an interesting romance. The Roman citizens 
S(‘ttled on its forfeited lands and on tlie Falernian territory in 
ram 2 )ania were formed into two nenv tribes (n,(\ 318); and the 
strong colonies of Cales (n.(^ 334)* and Fregellm (u.c. 328) wej-e 
lilanted in the Campanian jilain, and at tlie jiassage of the Liris. 

Home pursued her juirjiose with undeviating steadfastness, and 
displayed her ciua-getie and far-reaching policy, more even than 
on the battle-field, in the securing ol the territory which she 
gained by envelojiing it in a iiolitical and military net whose 
meshes could not boTbroken.” f 

The conquest of Latium and northern Campania, coinciding 
with the rencAved concord of the orders unde¥ the Publilian Laws, 
and followed by iieace with the Gauls (n.c. 335), formed a new 
starting-point Jfor the extension of the Roman poAver. At the 
same epoch events were taking place in a distant part of the 
world, which tSrow another stream of light on the Supreme 
Ruler’s direction of the course of human history.* The year .of 
the dissolution of the Latin confederacy w'as also that of the battle 
of Cha 3 ronea (b.c. 338). The question seemed to be fairly raised, 
whether the supremacy of the Italo-IIellenic race was reserved 
for the conquerors of Latium or the subjugator of Greece. A 
very few years later, Philip's kinsman, Alexander of Epirus, 
crossed over into Italy to aid the Greeks of Tarentum against the 
Lucanians and Samnites, and tiie Romans made an alliance wdth 
him. His expedition, after some successes, ended in his defeat 


VOL. IT. 


* Arnolil, History of Romc^ vol. ii. pp. 16.", 166.. ^ 
t Mommsen, History of Jiohir, vol. i. ]■>. 369. 
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and death in the ])attlo of Pandosia (n.r. 32r5). Meanwhile, liis 
great namesake was in tlio full tide of that wonderful career, 
which proiniserl to unite all the rosoureos of the East fur the sul)- 
jngation of the AVestern Avorld. Among the nations which con- 
fessed the i^rohahle result, by the homage they hastened to pay to 
the coiiquero]* at Babylon, were not only the maritime Carthagi- 
nians and Tyrrhenians, but also the Lucaiiians and Bruttians, 
Avliose embassy the Samnites' may not improbably have joined. 
Tlie actual relations -of these peoides to tlio Romans furnished a 
ready pretext for intervention in Italy ; and the power which was 
all but crushed by the Samnites had no prosi)ect of resisting tlic 
might of AlexamUr. It seems stJ'ange that the Roman annalists 
make no allusion to the imminence of the danger which Avas 
averted by Alexander’s death. Their attention Avas probably 
absorbed by the great contest of the Second Samnite War, AAdiich 
broke out three years before that epoch (b.c. .326), and only ended 
in B.c. 304, three years before the decision of the quarrels of the 
lyiadoch} at the battle of Ijisus. Well Avas it for Rome that tlie 
generals of Alexander Avere thus occupied during lier greiitosj 
struggle in Ital}'. 

The subjugation of Latium left the Romans and Samnites face 
to face, committed to an inevitablp contest for the supremacy of 
Italy. The progress of' Rome in Campania^ could not but rous(‘ 
the jealousy of the Samnites ; and direct' causes of complaint AA’cn‘ 
found in the colonization of Sora and Fregella> (b.c. 328). But it 
seemed from the beginning, as throughout the Avhole career of 
Rome, that her enemies AA^ere fated to lose the favourable momoui 
for attack. It Avas OAving partly to the Av^ar AA^i^li Alexander ol* 
Epirus anci the Greek cities, and partly to the uncertain policy of 
their confederacy, that the Samnites stood Iw AAdiile the Romans 
cefcquered Campania. 

Tlie great conflict, Avhich Avas sure to liave l)eeu fought out 
sooner or later, began from a collision of Rome Avith a Greek 
community. The cities of Magna Gra^cia had noAv been all 
l)ut politically extinguished by the attacks of the Etruscans, 
Samnites, and Lucanians, and the bloAvs inflicted on them by n 
Greek, Dionysius of Syracuse. Almost the last that retained 
their independence were the tAvin cities of Palaepolis and Neapolis 
(the Old and Jilew City)^ of which the latter has perpetuated its 
name to the present day in Naples {Napoli). Tlii|r were founded 
by the Cumaeans on the site of an older city which Avas named 
after the nymph Parthenope, an appellation fondly preserved by 
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tlio Rom^n pools ; ‘J*' 'and tlie distiiicHon between the Old and New 
City is believed to liave dated from the time when the colony gave 
a refuge to the people of the mother city on tlie capture of Cunne 
l)y the Samnites. Patopolis f became involved in a (piarrel with 
the Roman settlors in the recently allotted territory of Capua 
(n.r. 327). The Roman annalists t^ll how, on a herald being sent 
to demand satisfaction, the Greeks, like a people valiant only with 
the tongue, returned an insulting answer. They relied on the 
support of the Samnites, who, as the Romans soon learnt, were 
sending troops {or, as they themselves admitted, volunteers) to 
their aid, and tampering with the subject cities. So, while the 
two consuls marched against l^da?polis, heralds were sent to 
demand satisfaction of the Samnites. They were met by recrimi- 
nations and a challenge to fight out their quarrels on the plains 
of Campania. The Itoman herald re 2 )lied that the Senate and 
jieople would send tlieii* annies where they 2 )reased, and the 
consul L. ( Vwiu'lius Lcntnlus at ouc(^ crossed the frontier of 
Sainniiiin. 

Meanwhile, his disi iiignished ]>lel)(*ian colleague, Q. Pu))lilius 
Philo, lay encamped hcdweeii Pahepolis and Neapolis so as to cut 
(df their communication, Avhen his year of offio(' came to an end. 
To enable him to finish Ihe cam 2 )aign, llic Senate ju’olonged his 
command under tln^^ title, afierwards sO famous, of Proconsul 
(i.e. pro coimdr^ in place of the consul). He took Pala? 2 ')olis, in 
which there was a- Saiiinito garrison, and received tlie voluntary 
submission of Nca 2 )olis (ilc. 320). The Sabelliaii cities of southern 
(.^am 2 iania, though at first dispos*ed to side with the Samnites, 
were ultimately gained over to Itonie through their aristocracies ; 
and a vital brei\ 9 h was made m the Italian cause by the defection 
of the Lncanians to the Roman alliance. This people, as soon as 
the death of Alexander of Ejiirus had removed tha 2 ^res^g 
necessity for their alliance with the Samnites, chose ratlier to 

As, for example', In tho cclcbrntod lines : — 

“ Illo Vcr"ilium me tempore <liileis alebat 
ParlhcnnpCj stmliis florentem oti.” 

t “Dionysius, in all his necouut of these affairs, makc's mention only of Neapolis ; 
the name of Palrepolis does noNcmcc occur in his mirrative. In the Roman storj% 
Uahrpolis holds the more prominent place ; for no otlier reason, apparently, than 
heeause Palnepolis was conquered by force, ajid enahlod J*nbliliiis "to obtain thjp 
honour of a triumi^h, while Neapolis entered into a friendly treaty with Romo. • But 
Palfopolis must req^ly have been g. very insignificant i)lacef for it followed almost as 
an infallible rule, that where's er anew town {Nrapolis) was founded in a more advan- 
tageous situation, the old town {Pa7(e2)olh) weiit^to decay.’' — Arnold’s Hist/yry of 
vol. ii. p. 18^5 (note). 
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devote all their resources to an attack "upon Tarentum^^ than to 
play a secondary part in the war witlj Home. The Apulians took 
the same course ; and, instead of the opportunity l)eing seized 
for a great confederacy of the Italians against Home, tlic Sam- 
nites were left to hear the brunt of the war almost without allies. 
The Liicanians, liowever, after^vards changed sides. 

' Tlie Great Samnite War J)egan in b.c. 320 witli the advance of 
tlie two consuls from Capua up* the valley of tlie Vulturnus. They 
took some towns in* Samnium, but gained no decisive success. 
Next year, the adhesion of the Vcstinians to the ^Jamnite cause at 
once endangered the communications with Apulia, and threatened 
a league of the Sal)ellian tribes to the north of Samnium. They 
were completely reduced by the consul Decimus Junius Brutus; but 
the illness of his colleague, L. Furius Camillus, made it necessary 
to appoint a dictator for the conduct of the war in the Samnite 
countiy. Witli his usual fondness for ])icturcs(jue detail, Livy 
turns aside from the 2)rogress of the cami)aign to relate the quarrel 
between the commander and his deputy. The dictator, L. Pa2)iriiis 
Cursor, being recalled to Home by a defect in the aus2)ices, which 
could only be taken afresh in the Homan territoiy, left liis master 
of the horse, Q. Fabius Jlaximus, with a. stritd: (‘harge to remain 
on the defensive. But Fabius hazardiMl an ongageraont, and 
gained a decisive vietoiy. Ilastcning back to llie camp at this 
newS) Pa2)irius ordered his disobedient lieutenant to be seized and 
2)ut to death. The soldiers, flushed with the recent victory, inter- 
posed tumultuously io protect Fabius, who escaped during the 
night to Home, whither Papirius followed, and gave orders to the 
lictors to arrest him. M. Fabius, the hither of the offender, 
invoked the intercession of the tribunes to allow Ijiim an appeal to 
the j)C02)le. It is impossible to believe that the constitution sanc- 
ti(#ied either the tribunicial interference, or that of the (\)mitia 
Centuriata, against the dictator’s sentence. The tribunes hesitated 
to set so fatal a 2)recedent, and the 2>oo2)le fonnd an esca2)0 from 
the difficulty by 2^1’aying the dictator to forgive Fabius. His 
authority being thus saved, the dictator yielded ; and Livy observes 
that discipline was no less firmly established by the'2)eril/)f Q. 
Fabius than by the death of T. Manlius. The trutli is, that the 
act of old Torquatus would not bear repetition. 

Papirius regained the affections of the soldiers by personal atten- 
tions to their welfart, and led them on te successes which were con- 
tmued in the year following, when his dictatorship was prolonged 
instead of the election of^ consuls (n.r. 324 ). The following year 
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was marked by an armed rising of tlic Tusculans and Privernatians 
wlio Imd already been admitted to all the private rights of citizen- 
ship, to obtain the full political franchise.* In the absence of 
l)otli consuls with their armies in Apulia and Samnium, it was 
found necessary to yield; and the Tusculan leader, L. Fulvius 
Ourvus, who had almost surprised tjie city, was elected consul for 
tlie succeeding year. This concession to the Latins seems to have 
brought new strength to tlic arn>s of Rome ; and the Sarnnites 
were reduced to sue for i)eacc. They sent back all their 2 )risoners, 
witli the l)ody of Brutulus Papius, the leaJer of the war .part}’, 
who had put hilnself io death rather than be given iq) alive. Ihit 
all this was notliing so long as they refused lo be the subject allies 
of Home (n.c. 322). 

The Samnites renewed the war with tlie desi)eration of a brave 
people driven to extremities, and chose for their commander C. 
Pontius, of Telesilla, whose generalship earned^ the title of the 
Samiiite Hannibal, wJiile he was far superior to the Carthaginian 
ill generosity and culture. The Samiiite nobles were brought 
within the inlluence of Greek learning, particularly at Tarentum, 
and the father of C. Pontius is said to have held jihilosojihical con- 
versations, not only w'ith Archytas, but with Plato himself. He 
was ])robal)l}',*as Arnold obsei'ves, more advanced in cultivation of 
mind than any Homan general of that age ; and we shall soon see 
how far he surpassed the whole Homan ])eople in generosity and 
good faith. He had to defend KSamiiium against the united Homan 
armies, as the insurreetion in Apulia had .been subdued. Hut, 
j'ust as the camiiaign was about to open, he spread a report that the 
whole force of the yamnites liad marched into Aimlia, to besiege 
Luceria. TJie consuls, Titus V'eturius and Spurius Postuinius, who 
were already in Campania, resolved to march to the scene of action 
across the wdiole fiamnite territory, a plan rash enough hadj;he 
news been true, and doubtless adopted for the sake of expedition. 
They entered the first rampart of the Apennines by the pass of the 
Caudine Forks ” (so named from the village of Caudium), now 
cj^lled tin valley of Arpaia, on the road from Najilcs to Benevento. 
The pass is of a form very common at the entrance to chains of 
mountains. A w^atery meadow, enclosed on all sides by steep 
WT)oded hills, is entered fronl below and from above by*deep defiles. 
The surrounding woods aflbrded an ambush to the whole Samnite 
army, which the Homans believed to be on the other side of the 
Apennines. Without resistance or susjiicion, they passed uj) the 

• The i^uJfrcKjiiun and hdiiorca. 
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lower defile iiito the grassy mead ; but on reaching the upper i)ass 5 
they found it blocked by felled trees, and guarded by a strong 
force. Meanwhile ilie entrance to tlic valley was occupied in the 
same manner ; the Samnites closed on every side about the belea- 
guered foe, and inflicted on them a disastrous defeat. The fall of 
night saved tlie Homans from desfriietion, and the Samnites retired 
to the liills, guarding every track and repulsing every sally of the 
enemy. Famine soon drove tli»e Konians to surrender ; - they placed 
their li\es and liberty at the mercy of the victors, only praying 
that Uieir bodies might be saved from insult. In his eagerness (o 
seize the opportunity for an honourable peace, I'oiitius overlooked 
the advantage of detaining tluan as prisoners of war and finishing 
the negociations at Home. He trusted that lei’ins made with the 
consuls would bind the senate and people; and the coiisuls raised 
no doubt of the ratification of their acts. Not one of the sacred 
heralds was ju'csent with tlie Homan arm\', as tlie Samnites Avere 
to have been coiKpi'ered and not treatu<l Avith ; but the moderate 
terms iinposcdJ)y the victors an ere sAvorn to not only by the consuls 
and the surviving military tribunes, but by two of the tiabunes of 
the plebs, Avho might Avell be regarded as tlie special representa- 
tives of the people. Those terms Avere tlie razing of tlie fortresses 
of CMes and Fregelhe, and the restoration of thd equal alliance 
betAveeii the tAVO nations. Six hundred knights Avere kept as 
hostages. All the other soldiers, catu the consuls, Avere stripped 
of their arms and armour; and, clothed only Avith the sort of kill 
called c(()}q)esfr(’j tlu;}^ marched out of the valley beneath the 
yoke,” an indignity AA^liich aA'US the common fate of caiitive armies. 
ISo far from shoAving any unusual insolence to the vampiislicd, 
Pontius goiierousJy provided the army Avitli all necessfiry supiilies, 
and AAutli carriages for the Av’ounded, till the}' ciAissed the Liris. 
The Campanians remained faithful to the 1 tomans in their misfor- 
tune, supplying all their Avants, and placing their oavii lietors and 
fasces at the disposal of the consuls. In deep dejection the troops 
marched on to Home, whore they dispersed to their homes in. the 
country, or stole into tlie city l)y night. The consuls were received 
Avith the signs of a public mourning ; all public and private festi- 
vals were suspended, and the only business transacted Avas the 
election of iieAv consvds, under the presidency of uji interrex, alter 
the nomiiialiou of a dictator hud been lAvice set aside by the augurs. 
The election fell upon men avIio liad already rendei*ed the greatest 
services to the state, Q. Publilius Pliilo and L. Papirius Cursor. 

On the mec'tiug of the senate to decide upon the recent treaty, 
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Uie late consul, Sp. Postumius, was the first to propose that its 
ratification should be refused, and that himself and his colleague, 
with the ^ilitmry ti’ibunes who had sworn to it, should be given 
up to the Samiiites, to abide the consequences of having exceeded 
their powers. The senators at once accepted the sacrifice, though 
nK)st of tliem had doubtless relatives among the six hundred 
ljubtages, wliose fate must now be ionsidered as scaled. Stripped 
as wlieii they had passed under the yoke, and with their hands 
bound behind them, the victims were delivered uj) to the Samnites 
by a herald ; and, as soon as the surrender tN^as made, Postumius 
smote the herald with his knee, exclaiming, 1 now belong to 
the Samnites,* and 1 liave done violence to the sacred person of a 
Konian herald and ambassador. Ye will rightfully wage .war witli 
us, Uomuns, to avenge this outrage.” The superstitious device, 
by Aviiich tlie grossest bi*cach of faith was placed under the sanc- 
tion of religion, was scorned by l^ontiiis. Having refused to 
accept the siuTOiuler, and ironi(;al]y demamied tliat tlie Roman 
army sliould be placed where it an as at the ca 2 )it 4 ^Iation, he gave 
l)ack tlie prisoners to the Jierald. By keeping the six hundred 
liostages uninjured, Pontius throAV still more comidetcly uiion the 
Ronians tlioAvholc res 2 )onsibility of their )>rea(*]i of faith. Striking 
as is the contrast betNveen his magnanimity and their treachery, it 
is elear that lie had (’ommilted a grave ])o]itieal error in expecting 
such a treaty to be ratified. Moderate as were its terms, the 
ciicunistances under wliich it Avas made awto too humiliating to 
leave a doubt that it Avould be evaded on jiny i)retext that could 
be found ; and the consuls hmi in fact usui’iied a poAver which 
Ijeloiigcd only to the cml autliorities. There can be little doubt 
that tlioy did tliis Avdtli the set 2)urposc of the treaty's being repu- 
diated, and that tlie senate and peojdc adopted their treacherous 
artilice. The treaty Avas one of that sort Avhich, if ratified, must 
liavc been torn to pieces on the first prospect of a successful re- 
iiOAval of the Avar; but tliis does not excuse (he liypocritical 
])erfidy of the Avholc transaction. The rejection of tlie treaty Avas 
at once • polifleal necessity, and a proof that iiolitical necessity 
Avas henceforth the only rule of Roman honour. The Avar AA^as 
roiieAvcd Avith all the exasiieration arising from the humiliation 
and conscious AATong of the one part}', and the indignant disa^)* 
pointjueiit of tlie other (n.c/. 320). 

Before the Romans Avere in a condition to take the field, Pontius 

Tli.it is as a smTc-ndcirtl person p/e/Z/Z/zs), ^^lio had lost all rights of citizenship 
at Uoine. 
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liad executed what ho liad before pretended, the capture of Lii- 
ceria. But the scale was soon turned by Papirius Cursor, wlio 
retook Luceria, witli the six hundred hostages and 'all tlie Roman 
arms and standards, and passed 7000 Samnite captives half-naked 
under the yoke. Tliis complete reversal of the disaster of tlie 
Caudiiie Forks is doubtless an exaggeration of the annalists, witli 
whom Pai)iriiis is a veritable- hero of romance. His remark- 
able swiftness of foot, his gigaptic strength, ]iis enormous capa- 
cities for food, and tlie iron strictness of his discipline, accom- 
panied as it was by occasional touches of rough humour, all 
contributed to make his memory pojmlar, somewhat in the same 
way as Richard Cmur do Lion has been admired amongst us ; and 
his countrymen lioasted that he would have been a wortliy cliam- 
pion to have fought against Alexander tlie Grreat, if Alexandei* 
had ever invaded Italy.”^ In spite of all exaggeration, howcivor, 
the Romans had an almost uninterrupted current of success for 
the first three years of the renewed war, chietly in recovering the 
places around ^amniiim, which had been lost by the Caudine 
disaster, till a truce was made with the Samnites for two yeais 
(a.c. 3iy). 

The renewal of the war was attended with ►Samnite successes 
and defections among the allies, which imperilled the Roman 
cause in Campania and on the upper course of the Liris. But tlie 
lost ground was recovei’cd by the military eiieigy of Rome and 
her jiolicy in binding some of the cities by favourable treatic's, 
as in the case of Nola, and terrifying others 1)y severe examples, 
as when two hundred of the chief citizens of Fregellm wei-e 
beheaded in the Forum (n.c. dl;i). By the fifteenth year of the 
war the Roman domination was completely established in Apulia 
on the one sea and Campania on the other; andudiains of forts 
linked Rome with the Adriatic, severing Upper from Lower 
Italy. Campania was connected with the capital by the first of 
those magnificent roads, which fetill form the most enduring 
monument of Rome's greatness through the whole extent of her 
vast empire. The name of the censor A])pius ClautRus Ca 3 cus (the 
Blind) is immortalized by the Via Ajjjjia, which he constructed 
from Rome to Capua, carrying it through the Pomptine marshes 
on an embankment (n.c. 31^^). The road was afterwards pro- 
longed to Brtlndisium, and became the great highway for travellers 
from Rome ta Greece. It was now evident that Rome W'as em- 
bracing all Italy within her grasp, and the immense advantages of 
* Aruold, llislorij of Home, vol. ii. ]>. 226. 
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lier central position and her consolidated government were pro- 
ducing their natural fruits. The nations of the north and centre 
awoke to the danger just as they were effectually severed from the 
Sainnites. The Etrus(*ans, whose forty years’ truce with Rome 
(b.c. 351) had now ex])ired, made a vigorous diversion by at- 
tacking the frontier fortress of Sutriuni, beneath the walls of 
which the Romans sustained lieavy losses under the consul 
Q. iEmiliuSj ^\hile his colleague, Junius, was successful in 
Saninium (n.c. 311). 

The Etruscan campaign of the following year brought immortal 
honour to the consul (). Eabius Maximus Rullianus, the same 
whose life had nearly been forfeited fifteen years before for his 
disobedience to the dictator Papirius. Finding tlie lines of the 
])esiegers round Suirium too strong to storm, Fabius made an 
advance thr<aigh the Ciminian forest into the heaid of the enemy's 
c'ountry. This movement was the more daring as it left Rome 
uncovered on the side towards the* LTmbrians, whose tidelity was 
but doubtfully secured by the consurs emissaries ;*and Fabius is 
said only to have prevented the disapproval of the senate by his 
rapid advance. But his boldness Avas justilied by his success, the 
accounts of which, however, vary between a mere predatory incur- 
sion and the decisive delcat of the united armies of Etruria, in a 
battle the scene of Avhich is placed by some as far up the country 
as Perusia. Thus tiiucli is clear, that Fabius gained a great 
\ iclory over the Etruscans at the Vadimoniaii lake, near Avhere 
(he eastern exfj'einity of the Ciminiait forest td>ids upon* the Tiber. 
This battle ])ut an end, for the time, to all danger on the side of 
Etrui'ia, and several of the most i)OAverful cities made truces with 
Rome for 3(J0 and 4()f) months (n.c. 310 — 300). 

The division (T the Roman forces, hoAvever, enabled the Sam- 
nites to inflict a great defeat on the other consul, 0. Marcius 
Rutilus. AVhen the ncAvs reached Rome, the senate turned again 
to l^ii)irius Cursor, and the consul Fabius, to whom a de 2 )utation 
was sent in Etruria, inagnanimoiisly nominated to the dictator- 
ship) the ' an who, in that office, had condemned him to deafli. 
No consuls Avere elected. Pa 2 )irius gained a decisive victory oA’cr 
Ihe Samnites, and exhibited, in his splendid triumph on the 15th 
of October, B.c. 309, thb insignia which attested the destruction 
of their two sacred bands, Avho Avere bound by a voav lo conquer 
or to die. The one, which held the right wing in battle, wore 
A\diite tunics and carried silvered arms and shields ; the other bore 
gilded shields and parti-coloured dresses, AA'hich, with the lofty 
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plumes of both bands, suggest a reseniblance to the equipments 
of the Scottish highlanders, in keeping with the Celtic element 
that has been traced in the people of tlic Umbro-Samnite stock. 
The last alarm at seeing tlic power of the Samnites completely 
broken roused the kindred people of the north and centre to 
•eftbrts wliicli would have b.een efteetual at tlic proper time. But 
(v>. b\ibius Maximus, who was again elected consul, led tlie 
army destined for Samnium to the nortli, and, having dispersed 
(he Umbrians, routed the Marsians and Pelignians (b.c. yObj. 
The smne year witnessed the fall of Nuceria, the last city of 
Campania that adliercd to the Samnites. Witli his command 
('Oil tinned as prwonsul, Fabius compelled the surrender of a 
fSamnite army at Allihe, and, while dismissing the Samnitc 
lirisoners, he gave an example of terror to those disposed to aid 
tlieiii by selling all the other cajitives as slaves, except a number 
of llernicans, Avlio, as traitors to their alliance with Uoiue, ^\elv 
placed at the dispersal of the* senate ;]07). Their fate may 
be inferred from the revolt of Anagnia, the chief city of the 
Hernicans, a diversion Avhich, even tlius late, brought a gleam of 
success for the Samnites. But the rapid advance of the Homans 
under tlie consul (}. Mar('ius Tremulus drove the Hernicans not 
only to accept a truce, but to j'urnish the army with sujiplies. 
Marcius formed a junction with his (‘olleague; tlie united armies 
gained a decisive victory; and Samnium wi.s ravag(‘d for nearly 
live months (b.c. 300). 

Thougir virtually poiKjuerod, the Samnites revenged themsedvus 
during the winter by pi’edatcwy inroads iqioii Campania. But, 
with’ the return of summer, both consuls penetrated from opposite 
sides into the hgavt of Hamnium, and formed a junction before 
its cliief city, Boviaiium. The general, Statius (Jellius, was 
defeated and taken ])risouer in a last ellbrt to relieve the jilace, 
the fall of which ended the resislance of the Samnites. Tla* 
battle cost the life of the consul Tibei'ius Minucius ; but his suc^- 
cessor, Mai’cus Fulvius, joined his colleague L. Bostumius in 
recovering the towns lately lost upon the Liris, tlic chief of which 
were Sora and Arpinum (b.c. 305). It was not, however, till the 
consids of the following year had advanced agaili into their 
country that the Samnites sued fur peace ; an example which was 
followed by the Marsians, Pelignians, and other Sabelliaii tribes 
that had been concerned in the war. The terms granted were in 
acTcordance, with the steady but imvindictivc policy of Roman 
aggrandizement. Livy, who seems incapable of conceiving that 
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uu o({iiul league could ever have existed between the lloiiians and 
otlier peoples, say» that the old alliance was restored to the Sam- 
iiites ; * but Dionysius more correctly represents the Samnites as 
submitting to become the dependent allies of Rome. The other 
►Sabelliau tribes were admitted to an equal alliance, some of them 
ceding portions of their territory. The chief acquisitions wero* 
Iroin the forfeited domain of the iternican cities, and from the 
incorporation of tlie territory of the jEquians, who were finally 
subdued, after a brief but fierce struggle, in h.v, 302. Their lands 
formed two new tribes, the..h«i/6V^676* and Tercnt 'gm (n.c. 200). But 
(he real gain of •Rome Avas far greater than that of any territory. 
The whole poAVer of the Samnites and their Sabellian allies had 
been arrayed against lier in A^ain. The Etruscans had mingled in 
the conflict, only to prove that Rome need no longer fear their 
rivaliy. TJie Lucanians, aa'Iio jnighi liave turned the scale ly a 
Jiearty c(j-operatioii Avith tlie Samnites, had divided the force of 
lhai people l)y iieeding garrisons' to oveiwe them; and the 
removal of those garrisons gave tJio Romans an ascendancy in 
Liicania which helped thcTii to secure an advantageous 2)eace Avith 
Tarentuni.f Thus Hie re 2 ail)li(* assumed Jior jd ace as the leading 
jMuverof Italy. 

Tlie defeated nations would not, hoAvever, submit to Rome’s 
supremacy Avithoul one last struggle, fou Avhich they called in the 
aid of the common 'enemy, the (lauls, A desultory wm’fare had 
continued in Etruria and Umbria after the peace Avith the Sam- 
nitesj and the fortress of Nequiiium, on tluj Na]’, AA^as only taken 
after an obstinate resistance. A wlony, jdanted on its site, under 
tlie name of Narnia, formed the key of the position Avherc tlie 
Nar AA^as crossed by the great military road ( Via Flammo') Avhich 
was constructeif through Umbria, severing the Samnites from 
tJie Etruscans (n.c. 299). Just at thi>i time, new hordes of Gauls 
crossed the Alps, and, passing through Etruria, uuoiqiused and 
jirobably aided by the people, fell iqion the Roman territory* 
They speedily recrossed the Ajiennines Avith their plunder, and 
almost destiOA'ed each other in a quarrel about its division ; bid- 
meaiiAvhile the Samnites had seized the oiipoftiuiity to invade 
Lucania, an act Avhich the Homans resented by a declaration of 
Avar. Thus began the Third* Famritc War, Avhieli lasted nine 
years (n.c. 298 — 290). 

* Fvedus anliquam iiiuimitibUfS nUdiiiiin. " 

t AVe sliiill have occasion to icvicw the relations ot Tiiventinn with Komo in the 
next chatitor. 
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Ill the first and secuiid cam 2 )aigiis, one Homan army marched 
through Samnium, gained a victory at Boviaiium, and i)acified 
Lucania; wliile another army defeated the Etruscans at Volaterra?. 
Sci)arato negociations had already been commenced between 
Efruria and Jtome, when tlie Samnite general, Gellius Egnatius, 
♦'induced the Etruscans to hold out by oficring to come to their aid 
iu-tlieir own country. While leaving one army to continue the 
Avar in Samnium, and raising anotlier for an invasion of Cam- 
])ania, he led tlie iiiain body of his forces through the Marsian 
and Umbrian territories, and formed a junction Avith his allies in 
Etruria (n.c. 2U()). Thus the Homans sawtlieir plans for severing 
northern and southern Italy frustrated ; and they Averc threatenetl 
by a ncAV invasion of the (lauls, Avliom the Etruscans liad taheii 
into their 2)ay. To join the invadei‘s before they crossed tlie Ajien- 
nincs, the fonrs of the coalition Avere directed'toAvards Umbria, and 
thither the Homans marched to meet them Avith 00,000 men, ])artly 
recalled from Camp\inia, and pftrtly raised by great efibrts at Home. 
Two armies of reserve Avere formed, the one under the Avails of the 
city, the other at Ealerii, to oceu])y the Etruscans Avith a diver- 
sion, Avhich succeeded in draAving away the bulk of their forces 
Iroin the decisive battle. The consuls Avere the veteran (^). Ealiius 
]\Iaximus Hullianiis, and 1\ Deeius Mus, avIio, already rivalling 
his colleague in military reputation, re]>eated the self-deA’otion 
of liis father, and so decided the great. Victory of Sentinum 
over the confederates. The l{onian left, Avhich had been dis- 
ordered ])y the Avart chariots of the (hulls, rallied at seeing tlie 
self-sacrifice of the consul ; the (Jam 2 )anian cavalry co’mpleted the 
defeat of the Gauls ; and the Samnites on the other Aving, already 
Aveakened •by the defection of the Etruscans, gaA^e Avay after a 
resistance so determined that 9000 Homans Avtre left upon the 
field. Umbria at once submitted: the Gauls dispersed: the Sam- 
nites retreated in good order ; but tliey Avere unable to prevenl 
the Homans from rc'^'overing Campania (n.c. 290). The chiei' 
Etruscan cities made a truce Avith Home for 400 months (b.i\ 294). 
The Samnites, resisting Avith the courage of despair, gained some 
successes in Campania ; but they Avere again defeated Avith great • 
loss by the consul, L. Papirius Cursor (n.c. 293).* Their general, 
Gellius Egnatius, liad fiillen in the battle of Seiitinum ; and tlie 
veteran Cains Pontius (or, as some suppose, his son) cast a last ray 
of glory over the Samnite arms by the total defeat of the consul, 

Q. Fabius I^aximus Gurges, who made a rash advance from Cani- 

♦ It is recorded that the first suu-diiil wa.f set uj) at Romo in this year. 
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l^ania irito^ Samniurn. Public indignation at Rome suggested tlie 
unprecedented course of deposing Fabius from the consulship ; * 
but his aged father Rullianus interposed his authority by offer- 
ing to servo as lieutenant under his son, whose life he saved, as 
well as his reputation, in the decisive battle that ensued. Pon- 
tius was taken ])risonor with 4,000 .Samnites, and 20,000 more* 
were slain (b.c: 202). 

Quintus Fabius was continued ill his c*ommand, as proconsul, 
for anotlic]* year, during which the Samnites prolonged a hopeless 
resistance ; and the first Roman colony was founded in their terri- 
tory, at Venusia, on the borders of Apulia (b.c. 201). Before the 
c'losc of the summer, the proconsul returned to Rome, and sullied 
his sj^lendid triumph by the cruel revenge he took for his former 
defeat by the great Samnite. The act cannot he better told, or 
more justly judged, than in the words of Dr. Arnold : — 

While he was borne along in his chariot, according to custom, 
liis old father rodejon horseback behind him as* one of his lieuten- 
ants, delighting himself with the honours of his son. But at the 
moment when tlie consul and his father, having arrived at the end 
of the Sacred Way, turned to the left in ascend the hill of tlie 
C^ipitol, C. Pontius, tlie Samnife general, who with the other 
jirisoners of rank had thus fiu* followed the procession, was led 
aside to the right hand to the prison beneath the Cn])itoline hill, 
and there was thrust down into the underground dungeon of the 
prison, and beheaded. One year had jiassed since his last battle; 
nearly thirty since he had sjiared the lives* and liberty of two 
Roman armies, aiid^ unprovoked by the treachery of his enemies, 
had afterwards set at liberty the generals w^ho were given up into 
his power as a pretended expiation of their countrj^s perfidy. 
Such a murder,' committed or sanctioned by such a man as Q. 
Fabius, is peculiarly a national crime, and proves but too clearly 
that in their dealings with foreigners the Romans had neither 
magnanimity, nor humanity, nor justice.”! 

The war. now virtually at an end, was formally concluded in 
the following year, when both the consuls invaded Samnium, 
The Samnites sued for peace, and were again made the dependent 
allies of Rome. They were subjected to no harsh or humiliating 
terms, nor was their last renewal of the war punished Jpy any loss 
of territory. Too politic to exasperate a brave nation, which ougfit 

* The only example of such a deposition in the whole course of Roman history is 
llic case of Ciiina, in the Marian civil wars (n.c. 87). • 

+ Arnold’s Ilistorii of liome^ vol. ii. p. 30.'!. , ’ ' - ‘ 
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henceforward to bo an element of tlicir strength, the Homans 
pursued the wiser course of securing tlic coasts of both seas, by 
fortresses, sucli ns those of Mintnrnai and Sinuessa in Campania 
and Hatria on the Adriatic, while the strongholds of the Apen- 
nines were penetrated by their great military roads.* The western 
shore of Italy, from the C/minian forest to Capua, Wcas now 
added to the territory of Rome, and the eastern and southern 
plains were commanded by the oixtposts of Luceria and Venusin. 
The latter, especially, placed on the coniines of Bamninm, Apuli.'i, 
and Lucapia, and on the high road to Tarcntuni, served to com- 
mand the south. About this time, too, the tSabincs were finally 
conquered, and their lands included in the Homan territor}'. It 
is not enough. to say that Homo was now the first of the Italian 
states ; she already held the supremacy of the peninsula. 

* ItAvns iin (loiiht at tliis tuiio tliat tlio Yux Ap]>ia was oontiimt'd to y(*nu''in. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

4 

'riCE WAR WTTTT PYRRHU8, AND ‘TITE CONQUEST OF ITALY. 
B O. 200 TO B.C. 20n. 


“ lie left .a Bailie, at wliicli the world i^row palo, 

• T^o i)oint a moral, or adorn a tale.” — J ohnson. 


‘^TATH of ITALY AFTER THE SAMNITF. WARS — THE ETRI'SCAN'S AND OAHLS IN THE NORTH 
— THE LUCANIANS AND BIIUTTIANS IN THE SOUTH — LFGANIA AND THE GREEK CITIES 
— THE ROMANS PROTECT THUUIt — NEW ITALIAN COALITION — WAR IN ETRURIA — IR- 
RUPTION OP THE GAULS— A ROMAN ARMY DESTROYED BEFORE ARRETIUM — DEFEAT 
AND EXTINCTION OF THE SENONES— DEFEAT OF THE ETRUSCANS AT THE VADIMONIAN 
LAKE — SUCCESSES OF FABRICIUS IN LUCANIA— TARENTUM — ITS 'INFLUENCE IN ITALY 
— C\LLS IN AID FROM GREECE —ARCHIDAMUS — ALEXANDER OF EPIRUS— CLEONYMUS — 
ALLIANCE .WITH ROME — "'HE TVRENTTNES ATTACK A ROMAN FLEET AND SEIZE THURTl 
—OUTRAGE t»N THE RoMAN AMBASSADOR POSTUMIUb — PYRRHUS INVITED TO ITALY — 
Hi: becomes MASTER oP TARENTUM — MARCH OF THE ROMANS TO MEET HIM — THEIR 
OFFEAT AT IIEIUCLEA — MISSION OF CTNEAS TO ROME — APPTU3 CLAUTHUS C^CUS IN 
THE SENATE — IMPRESSION MADE ON OINEAS — ADVANCE OP PYRRHUS TO PRJRNESTE— 
THE ETRUSCANS MAKE A SEPARATE PEACE — PYRRHUS RETREATS TO TARENTUM — EM- 
BASSY OF FABRICIUS — CAMPAIGN IN APULIA — BATTLE OF ASCULUM — STATE OP THE 
SICILIAN GREEKS — LEAGUE OF ROME AND CARTHAGE— SIEGE OP SYRACUSE— PYRRHUS 
PASSES INTO SICILY — 11 IS FIRST SUCCESSES AND REPULSE AT LILYBJEUM — HIS RE- 
TURN TO ITALY — HIS DEFEAT AT BENEVENTUM AND FINAL DEPARTURE — CAPTURE OP 
TARENTUM, RIIEGIUM, AND BRUNDISIUM — SUBMISSION OF PICENUM, LUCANIA, AND 
THE BRUTTII — CONQUEST OP ITALY COMPLETED — NAVAL AFFAIRS— POLITICAL AND 
.SOCIAL STATE OF ITALY AND ROME. 

• 

Tni'] lanf act in Koine's long contest for tlie supremacy of Italy 
is also the first in the great drama of her conflict with the world. 

Towards the end of the fifth century of the city, thosoi nations 
which had been raised to supremacy in their respective lands began 
to come into contact in council and on the battle field ; and, as at 
Olympia the preliminary victors girt themselves for a second arid 
more serious struggle, so on the larger arena of the nations, Car- 
thage, Macedonia, ^nd Rome now prepared for the final and 
decisive contest.”* He conquest of the Samnites^had left two 
great Italian nations s|^ unsubdued, the Etruscans in the north 
and the Lucanians in me south. In each quarter, too, there were 
other races which had obtained a footing on the Italian soil. At 
(me extremity of tlie peniifliula, the Gauls were ever ready to pour 
down, not only in predatory incursions on their own account, bijt 
at the instigation of the Etruscans ; and, at the other, the Greek 

* MottimsPD’s Ilhtorij of vol, i. p. 393. 
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cities, which might have fallen like ripe fruit into the lap of 
Rome, were too inviting a prey to others not to precipitate a con- 
flict for their possession. It was from this source that Rome 
became involved in fresh wars, first against a new Italian coali- 
tion, and tlien witli her j^oworfnl ‘antagonist, Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus. 

' Tlie whole of the southern extremity of Italy, — below those 
branches of the Apennines which diverge from the knot formed 
near Venusia, to tliQ promontory of IMinerva (T. C(mpanclla) on 
the west coast, and the lapygia.n promontory ( 6 '. (Jt Jjcucn) at the 
^^heel” of the peninsula — the whole of this region, except ihe 
possessions of the Greek cities along the coast, was now in ihe 
possession of two kindred peoples of Pamnite origin, the Luca- 
iiians and Bruttians. Tlicir settlement in tliese regions was the 
consequence of the great and continued movement of the Sabellian 
races to the south, and the Briitiians are said to have se])arated 
(Vom the Lucanians by an a*ct of nihellion, which obtained for 
them their distinctive name.^ The country of the Bruttians (‘x- 
i ended from tlie straits of Messina to {he little river Laus (fjao), 
being formed throughout by the last chain of the Apennines; and 
the 2>eojdG were a wild race of mountain she2)herds, whose cha- 
racter and habits have been handed down to tlie Calabrians. The 
limits of Lucauia along the west coast were from the Laiis to 
the Silarus, which divided it from Cam2)ania. ' On this side it was 
a highland country, like Bruttiura, but cast of the Apennines it 
embraced the great plain which lies at the head of the gulf of 
Tarentum. It was thus an agricultural as well as a pastoral 
region, and it was rich in the vine,t the olive, and other fruit- 
trees. The vicinity of the Greek cities, while tending greatly to 
civilize the Lucanians, held out to them a 2>rizt;, to grasp which 
became the leading object of their policy. 

The aid which the Lucanians rendered to Rome in the Samnite 
wars appears to have been purchased by leaving those cities at their 
disposal. But when, on tlie restoration of peace, they began to 
take possession of the* prize, and laid siege to Tliurii, the Greeks 
applied for aid to Rome, just as the Camnanians of Teanum and 
Capua had asked her help against the Samnites. As in that case, 
so in this, the temptation proved, irresistible. The Romans set 

• 

* Bruitii or Brettii is cxi^lainecl by the Roman aiititiUarians to mean rebels in the 
liucanian language. 

t The luxuriance of the vine in this whole southei;;! region is supposed to linvc 
given origin to its Greek name (Enotriaj that is, the land of wine. 
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little value on the friendship of a people whom the possession of 
Venusia .would enable them to subdue, and commanded them to 
respect the Thurians as the allies of Rome. The spirit of Italian 
independence was once more roused. All that remained of a 
national party among the Samnites w^ere induced to join with the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Etruscans in a new confederacy; and even 
ill Tarentum tlie anti-Roman jjarty was strong enough to prepare 
to break off the Roman alliance. Wliile tliese 2 )re 2 )arations were 
going on, the Romans had the wisdom to com 2 )ose tliosc internal 
dissensions which broke out anew after tlie Samnite Wars. It lyis 
already been rejated how tlie last secession of the 2 >le'bs achieved 
the triumph of their order, which was embodied in the Ilor- 
tensian and IMmnian laws ; * and thus ihe republic 2>rcscntcd 
a united front to the last attack of the combined nations of 
Italy. 

The war began in Etruria seven years after the conclusion of 
2 )eacc with the Samnites 283)., Arretium, the only Eti’uscan 
city whicli had refused to iake 2^iiJ’t with the other states, was 
besieged by the whole Ibrce of the confederacy, and by hordes of 
the Gallic Seiiones, wliom they had taken into llieir 2 iay. Tlie 
new consuls had not yet had time to bring their levies into the 
field, f but L. Gecilius Metellus, llie consul of the last year and 
now 2)ra3tor, was still in Etruria with liis army. He hastened to 
the relief of Arretium, and snfiered ihere a most calamitous 
defeat, he himself being slain, with seven military tril)unes, and 
13,000 men, and the I’est of his army were made 2 )risqncrs. The 
army was, in factj cut off by thp Senones, \^ho were serving with 
the Etruscans, though they were thVn at 2 )eaee witli Rome; and the 
heralds sent to complain of this breach of faith were murdered at 
the instigation ^f the chieftain Britomaris, wdiosc father had falleif 
in the battle. But a signal vengeance was taken by the consul, 
P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was already on his march into 
northern Etruria. On hearing of the disaster at Arretium, lie 
turned aside into the territory of the Senones, easily defeated the 
few warriors who were left in the country, and began to devastate 
the land and massacre all who were able to bear arms, Tlie Gauls 
who were with the Etaiscan army, failing to persuade their allies 
to march upon Rome, returned to defend their country. They 
were met by Dojabella and defeated with immense slaughter, the 
survivors falling by their own hands. The result of the campaign 

* B.C. 280. Sec p. 280. 

+ At this period the consuls came into office about the middle’' of April. 
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was nothing less than the utter extinction of the nation of the 
Senones. Their women and children were sold as slaves. Those 
of the people who escaped destruction were driven from the land, 
and probably Tvcnt to swell the hordes that soon afterwards poured 
down upon Greece and Asia Minor.* Their territory was soon 
occupied by Roman settlements. 

The first colony was immecb'ately founded at Sena {Senigagli(x)\ 
and tlie Adriatic waters, of which the Tyrrhenians had previously 
been masters, witnessed the presence of a Roman fleet to protect 
tl^e newly acquired coasts, and to prepare against the great attack 
which already tlireatened them from Epirus. Meanwhile the people 
of Cisalpine Gaul resolved to avenge their brethren’s faie; and the 
groat nation of the J3oii joined the army of the Etruscans, with 
the design of marching on to another Sack of Rome. But tlic 
consul Gna 3 us Eomitius (ailvinus met their united forces at tlic 
passage of the Tiber, and gained a decisive victory at the \huli- 
monian lake, wliicli lies near^the right bank, a little below tlio 
confluence of the I?ar. This defeat,, in which the flower of the 
Etruscan nation ])erishcd, and froin which they never recovcivd, 
concluded the campaigns of the eventful year n.e. 283. In the 
following year, the broken forces of the Gauls and Etruscans 
were again defeated by the consul, Q. Ahnilius Rapus, and the 
Boians concluded a se])arate peace Avith Rome (b.c. 282). 

The desultory Avarfare,' Avhich the Etruscans maintained for tAvo 
years more, did not hinder the Romans from devoting their almost 
undivided attention to the south. Their small auxiliary force had 
been content hitherto to maintain itself at Thurii against the 
Lucanians and Bruttians; bul now the consul, C. Fabhicius 
Luscinus, Avho has left one of the brightest names in the Roman 
annals, marched to the relief of the city. The Lucanians Avere 
defeated in a great battle, and their general, 0. Statilius, Avas taken 
jArisoner. The victory Avas followed by tlie voluntary submission 
of most of the Greek cities, except those of Dorian origin, Avhich 
adhered to Tarentum ; and, besides, Thurii, Locri, Croton, and 
Rhegium receiA^d Roman garrisons. Their occupation of the 
last of these cities apiAears to have anticipated the designs of the 
Carthaginians : and from the station they had at last reached at 
the extremity of the peninsula, they seemed to challenge those 
two great foreign powers, the Hellefiic and the Punic, whose con- 
flicts with Rome occupy the following century of her annals. 
Once more the good fortune of Rome was conspicuous in having 

* See chap, xviii. p. 110. ^ 
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to deal with her enemies apart; for the conquest of Italy was 
finished two years before the Punic wars began ; and the ambi- 
tious designs of P}Trhus were not resumed by Philip of Mace- 
donia till the Romans were relieved from the worst pressure of 
the Second Punic War. 

Tarentum now remained the sole obstacle to Rome’s entire 
mastery of Italy. Situated on a spldndid liarbour west of the river 
Gala^sus, at the bottom of the Gjilf of Tarentum, and adjacent 
to the fertile plain of Lucania, this ancient city had enjoyed a 2 )re- 
eminence among the states of Magna Grjncia'almost from the time 
of its colonization by the Lacedtemonian l^lialantlins. It grew rich 
l)y comniercc, and 2 )Osscsscd land and sea forces sufficient to de- 
fend it alike against the Etruscans and the more fatal enemy of 
the Greek cities in Italy, Dionysius of Syracuse. The 2 )liiloso 2 )her 
Archytas, a native of the cit}-, gave it a code of laws (about 
n.c. 400), and it became fixmous as tlie resort of iQarned Greeks. 
Meanwhile, however, it had entireJy abandoiied the old Dorian 
sim 2 )licity; and tlie transferGnee of the government from tlic many 
to the few was followed by a strange mixture of restless energy in 
the pursuit of wealth with licentious frivolity in its use. The Ta- 
rentines have been called ^Hhe Athenians of Italy,'’ but xvhilc they 
caricatured the levity of the Athenians to a childish degree, they 
vied with the Etruscans in degraded luxury. . Plato, who visited 
Tarentum about n.c. .389, saw the whole city drunk at tlie time of 
the Dionysia. The reader of Atlienaeus will remember at least 
one striking case of their prostitution of art to licentiousness ; and 
literature was equally degraded by^tlie invention of the burlesque 
or merry tragedy,” at the very time when the Sarnnites were 
making their great stand against the advancing power ^of Rome.^ 
The demagogue^ who directed their government jiroved totally 
incompetent to make use of a crisis which might have delivered 
the city from its difficult position among the contending parties. 
Their thoughts were chiefly occupied with the danger nearest at 
hand, from the growing pressure of the Lucanians, and tlicir ap- 
peals for aid first breuglit over armies from tlie continent of Greece 
to Italy. Archidamus, the son of Agis, fell fighting in tlicir cause 
(b.c. 338). In the interval between tlie first and second Sainuite 
wars, the people of Tarentum invited Alexander of Epirus, the 
uncle of Alexander the Great, to assist them against a j'Dint attack 
by the Lucanians and the Sarnnites (b.c. 332). This prince 
remained in Italy for nearly seven years, but the Retails of his 
campaigns are unfortunately lost. The Tarenj:ines soon quarrelled 
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with him, probably because they perceived his design of making 
himself king of Italy. Ho then continued the war on his own 
account, and made a league with the Romans. After a career 
marked by considerable successes, the treachery of some Lucanian 
emigrants, who wished to make their peace with their countrymen, 
brought on him a defeat, -in which he lost his life, near Pandosia? 
on the river Acheron (n.c. 32()). In this same year, the breaking 
out of the Great Samnite War .gave the Tarentines an opportunity 
to form^a league which might have rc])ulsed the Romans from 
Southern Italy. But while they left the Samnites to maintain a 
single-handed struggle for Italian independence, the Tarentine 
demagogues claimed to assume the position of umpires ; and when 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks seemed to present a safe oppor- 
tunity for insulting the Romans, they summoned both belligerents 
to lay down their arms (b.o. 320). The Romans replied by an 
immediate dechu’ation of war, which seems at once to have quelled 
the rash confidence of the Tarentines ; for, instead of using their 
fleet to co-operate witli the Sanmitesdii Campania, they sent it to 
support the aristocratic party in the cities of Sicily ‘against Aga- 
thocles. Their armies were occupied in hostilities with the Luca- 
nians, whose policy was equally fatal to the Samnite cause. At 
length, warned by the approaching end of the war that they might 
soon have to deal with the Romans as well as the Lucanians, they 
again looked for help to Greece. The adverturer who came this 
time to their aid was Cleonymus, the son of Cleomenes IL, king 
of Sparta,- who brought with him 6000 mercenaries and raised as 
many more in Italy. Ho compelled the Lucanians to make peace 
with Tarentum ; and, had he possessed the spirit of a Pyrrhus, he 
,was strong enough to have headed a great confederacy of the 
"Italians and the Greek cities'' against Rome. Put his ambition 
was of a far more vulgar type ; and, after wasting time at Mela- 
pontum, and talking of aiding the Sicilian cities against Agathocles, 
he suddenly departed for Corcyra, and made that island his head- 
quarters for piratical incursions upon Italy and Greece. Thus the 
close of the Second Samnite War found the Tarentines defenceless 
against the Romans, who granted them favourable terms of peace 
(b.c. 304). 

That peace had remained formally unbroken to the present time ; 
and the Tarentines, yearly more and more enervated by luxury, 
had looked on while the Samnites and Etruscans were crushed and 
the Senones gxtirpated. But their secret hostility to Rome was 
now intensified bj fegr ; and an opportunity occurred for the inso- 
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lent display of their maritime ^ower at her expense. There were 
old treaties which bound the Romans not to sail to the east of the 
Lucanian promontory ((7. Nau)^ the western headland of the Gulf 
of Tareiitum. The Romans were not likely to observe a restriction 
wliich would have severed them both from their garrison at Thurii 
and from tiieir new possessions on t]ie Adriatic. Whether in good 
faith, or from the characteristic assumption to decree what should 
be right,” a fleet of ten sliips of War, sent to j)rotcct Thurii, and 
probably also to watch tlie Tarentines, appeared suddenly oft‘ 
Tarentum (b.c. 282). It was the Dionysiac festival, and the whole 
l)eople were gatlicred in the theatre in a condition like that in 
which tlioy had been seen by Plato, when from tlie raised seats, 
which looked out to the sea, they beheld the Roman ships making 
evidently for the harbour. Incited by a demagogue, who urged 
them to take instant satisfaction for the violated treaty, they 
rushed down and manned their shi2)s, and sailed out to meet the 
Romans, Avho, suiprised and outnumbered, sought safety in flight. 
Only half their fleet escapetf : four ships were sunk with all their 
crews ; a fifth was taken ; the soldiers on board were 2)iit to death, 
and the rowers were sold for slaves. Sucli an outrage upon an 
ally so powerful could only S2n*ing from that recklessness with 
which weak 2)asslon commits itself to a course which it is conscious 
of not having the strength to carry through. As for the treaty, it 
was both obsolete and ina2^2^1icablc to the 2)resent state of things ; 
and the Tarentines clearly 2)ut themselves in the wrong by attack- 
ing without first wmaiing off the Roman fleet. Flushed wdth their 
easy victory, they ''marched to Thufii and took the city by sur2'>rise. 
The Roman garrison w^as suflered to retire uninjured; but their 
partisans were driven into exile ; .jbhe existing goverifinent wa^ 
overthrown ; the city was 2flundercd ; and the Thurians were 
bitterly re2)roached for bringing the Romans into the Gulf of 
Tarentum among the Hellenic cities, by the very state which had 
forced thefu to that course by abandoning them to tlie Lucanians 
(b.c. 282). 

The Romans took their wonted precautions to 2)Iacc themselves 
in the right. Tliey sent L. Postumius to Tarentum at the head of 
an embassy, to demand satisfiiction. On their first landing the 
envoys were beset by a rabble, jeering at their purple-bordered 
togas. It happened tliat the citizens were again assembled in the 
theatre at the season of a festival, and the ambassadors were con- 
ducted thither .for their audience. The whole assembly seemed 
j)ossessed with a spirit of wanton levity. When Postumius began 
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to address them in Greek, they lauflied aloud at his accent and his 
mistakes. He was still proceeding, with unmoved gravity, to 
state the senate’s moderate demands — the release of the captives, 
the restoration of Thiirii, and the surrender of the authors of tlie 
outrage — wlicn a drunken profligate came up to him and bespat- 
tered his wliite toga with thp most disgusting filtli, amidst the 
laugliter, a])i)lausc, and obscene songs of the whole assembly. 

Laugh while ye may,'’ exclaimed Postumius, holding up his 
sullied robe, ye shall weep long enough hereafter, and the stain 
on this toga shall be washed out in ypur blood.” Even after 
this insult, it was with some reluctaiice that the'senate declared 
war. The consul, L. il']milius Barbula, who was already in Sam- 
nium, advanced into the Tarentine territory ; but he did not begin 
to ravage* it till the former offers of i)cace had been again ]’efused ; 
and then he sent back several noble prisoners unhurt. The Homans 
liojied for the rest(n’ation of i)eace through the aristocratieal party ; 
and for a moment' the government fell into its hands ; but the 
demo(.Tacy had filrendy taken measures, at once to protect the 
city and to secure their own ascendancy by foreign aid, 

The petulance of the Tarentine democracy was, in fact, not so 
irrational as it appears ; and the Homans had ii s})ecial reason for 
their moderation. AVe must glance l)ack to that point in the 
Greek annals at which W3 saw the nol)]e-minded Epivot, PYiuaius, 
meditating to place his name on a level with that of Alexander, by 
founding an empire in the AVest.* Since the enterprise of his 
awestor Alexander, half a century before, Tarentum had been, as 
it were, an open gate into Italy ; and now tlic prosi)ect was held 
out of measuring his strength, not with the barbarian Lueanians, 
■^but with ‘“worthy rivals for imperial dominion. The Samnites, 
Lueanians, and Bruttians might be relied on for a last united 
effdrt*undcr such a leader. Tlie Tarentines had already sent an 
embassy to I’yrrhus, who had the wisdom to demand powers which 
would make* him independent of their vacillating councils ; and 
tl^^ had to make the simple choice between submitting to the 
ftomans or receiving the Epirot for a master. The two parties 
were very nearly balanced; but the more patriotic«course of taking 
a 'Greek for their leader was enforced by apprehensions of Homan 
vengeance.. The clemency of the Roman consul had, however, 
produced such an effect^ that Agis, the leader of the aristocratic 
party, had been chosen general, w^hen all was changed by the, return 
of the envoys from Epirus, bringing a treaty ratified by Pyrrhus; 

* See chap, xriii. p. 107. 
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It gave liim the supreme coilimand of the Tarentines and their 
Italian allies, with the right of keeping a garrison in the city till 
the independence of Italy should be secured. The envoys were 
accom 2 )anied by Cineas, the favomitc minister of Pyrrhus. His 
general, Milo, soon followed, with 3000 men, and, by taking jpos- 
session of the citadel, put an end nt once to the government of 
Agis, and to all prospect of peace witli Rome. The consul -®mi- 
lius retired into winter quarters in*Ai)ulia (b.c. 281). 

It was still file dc 2 )th of winter when Pyrrhus himself landed 
on the Mcssai)ian coast with a force which had suflered greatly 
from a stormy voyage, and marched overland to Tarentum, whither 
his scattered shijis gradually followed. The army he brought 
with him numbered 20,000 soldiers of the phalanx, 2000 archers, 
500 slingers, 3000 cavalry, and 20 elejdiants, an animal now for 
the first time seen in Ital}\^ It was for the most 2 >art raised 
from various nations subject to his rule on tU^ western coast of 
Greece, — Alolossians, Thesjjrotiaiis, Chaonians, and Ambraciots ; 
but it also included, l)eside^s his own household troops, some 
Macedonian infantry and Thessalian- cavaljT, furnished by Ptolemy 
Cerauiuis. This small body, — as large, however, as that whicli 
Alexander had led into Asia — w^as but the nucleus of his intended 
Ibrce. The Tarcntine envoys had promised him 350,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry of tlie confederates.* Finding that this force 
still remained to be i*aised, Pyrrhus at once set about enlisting mer- 
cenaries at the expense of the Tarentines, and, what was far more 
distasteful, he conq^elled the citizens to serve in person. Tlis 
measures transformed the city of frivolous idlers into a severely 
ordered garrison; the assembly and the clubs were suspended; 
the theatres and ju’onicnades Avere closed; and when Ihe citizerra 
attempted to fly from this irksome discipline, his guards pre- 
vented their passing the gates Avithout the king’s periftissioii* 
On the first symptoms of disaffection, the demago’^ies ami lead- 
ing men were put to death or deported as hostages to Epirus. 
AVhatever might be the case Avith Italy, Tarentum at least had 
found a master, Avho kncAV hoAV little its free alliance Avas Avorth ; 
and Pyrrhus was 4oo good a soldier to begin the campaign Avith- 
out securing the city Avliich formed his military base, 

• 

* Hence its proi)er Latin name, “the Lucaniaii ox” {/>os Lucas), from the cotmtry 
ill which tlie Ihmians first saw it. AVc fitill unconsciously call tlio elephant an ox, 
for the name ia hut the Grei;.k form of the Semitic ah'ith or cleph, an ox. It is need' 
less to multixdy examples of the popular axiplicatioi^of familiar names to newly- 
discovered animals. 
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The Eomans strained every nerve to march against Pyrrhus 
before lie could gather the forces which as yet the confederacy 
did not possess. In /act, all Italy, except Tarentum itself and 
the adjacent 2 )arts of Lucania, lay at their command, if they could 
but anticipate the advance of Pyrrhus. The Samnites -and the 
bulk of the Lucanians Vero^ kept in check by the colony of 
Venusia; and the Bruttians would have been overawed by the 
garrisons of the Greek cities, but for the defection of the Cam- 
panian garrison in Rhegium^ who rose and seized the city for 
themselves, with results of wdiich w'o have afterwards to si^eak. 
From this example it may be inferred that the Campanians were 
for the most part emjJoyed in garrison duty, and that they were 
generally disaffected. The crisis was indeed one to try the tem 2 )cr 
of all the Italians, and csjiecially of the recently subdued Sabellian 
nations, Avlicn they lieard that the grt?atest captain of Greece luid 

crossed tlie sea to liead an eflbrt for their liberation : and there 

• ^ 

can be little doubt tjiat a rajnd march of Pyrrhus uj) the central 
highlands would have been attended ty a universal rising. How 
dubious was tlic fidelity of some even of the Latins, and how 
stern the resolution of the liomans to crush disaffection, is proved 
by the fate of some of the leading citizens of Prjeneste, who were 
suddenly carried off to Jtome, cast into inison, and afterwards juit 
to death. Even the proletxtrii were called out and armed, probably 
to form the army of reserve which covered Rhme.’ An army was 
sent under the consul Coruncanius against the Etruscans, who 
were already scarcely able to keo}) the field ; while the main forces 
of the rejniblic were desj)atclied under the other consul, P. Valerius 
Lievinus, tliroiigli Samnium into the Tarentine territory. This 
jA’iny cousfated of four legions, with the auxiliary troops of the 
allies. Its total force, amounting in all to 50,'000 men, is so 
much igreatcr than an ordinary consular army* that we must 
suppose La3viifiis to have formed a junction with the troops which 
had wintered in Apulia under iErnilius. At the lowest calcu- 
lation, the Roman army must liave considerably outnumbered the 
enemy. 

Tlie attempt of Pyrrhus to gain time by offering to mediate 
between the Romans and the Italians was met by an indignant 
refusal; an^ he marched out of Tarentum to meet the enemy. 
Ljevinus had directed his march to the western shore of the Gulf 
of Tarentum, and was encamped on the right bank of the Siris 
{Smno) when Pyrrhus hastened forward to protect the important 

* Tlio greatest ordinary force of a consular army was 20,000 foot and 2,400 horse. 
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city of Heraclea at the mouth of the Aciris {Agri), The plain 
behveen the two rivers was favourable for the king’s cavalry and 
elephants, and here he drew uji his forces, mth his left resting on 
Heraclea and liis right towards Pandosia. The Battle of Hera- 
clea is memorable in military history as the first in which the 
two great systems of the phalanx and -the legion were brought 
into collision.* The attack was begun by the Homans. They 
passed the Siris under cover of their horse, who crossed first on 
the two wings, threatening to surround the enemy. Pyrrhus 
himself led a furious charge of cavalry, but the Romans sus- 
tained the shod?*, in whicli the king was thrown, his horse being 
killed by a brave Frentanian, and his horsemen fled at seeing him 
fall. The incident taught Pyrrhus caution; and lie exchanged his 
arms and purple cloak with an officer of his guard, named Mega- 
eJes, wliile he brought the ifluilanx into action. Seven times did 
the legion and the phalanx drive one another back : seven times 
did either force reconquer its lost ground. The conflict still hung 
in douljt, when Megacles, whT>se borrowed sj)lendour had made him 
a universal mark, was struck down dead. His fall was almost as 
fatal as if he liad been really tlie king. Ljovinus seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring up his last reserve, a chosen body of cavalry, 
wliicli he tlirew on the flank of the pluilanx, while it wavered for 
a moment. But the column rallied at thp sight of Pyrrhus, riding 
with bare head along its front; and the king, in his turn, brought 
up his reserve, those formidable beasts, whose unwieldy strength 

* Tlio Roman legion, as wo have soon, was at first arrayed as a phalanx ; but, at 
tlic time of the great Latin war, it had hcoi» remodelled into that more open order, 
for a full account of -which the reader is refi n-od to the works on Roman antiquities. It 
was drawn up in three lines at moderate intervals, called the hastatiy princij^eSy and 
triarii; hut the last line was triidc, so that there were really five lines iiAll. Tho^a^V 
tatiy in the front line, were the youths who were making their first experience of war ; 
the jirincipeSy those in the full vigour of inanliood ; and these t>vo formed the van, 
under the common name of Antepilaniy “those before the pilaniy' (javelin -men), 
another name for the Triarii or third rank. The latter wm’c the main body, consisting of 
veterans, of whom those best tried formed the front line of vctcrani or tnarii proper; 
behind them were the rorariiy of younger and less famous soldiers; and last of all 
the accensi, ol supernumeraries. The central line, of triarii proper, may bo regarded 
ns the nucleus of the whole force, W’ith tAvo lines in front, that could fall back between 
its open columns if driven in, and two other lines in the rear, to advance to its sup- 
port. Each line was formed of fifteen maniples or companies {manipuli)y consisting 
of 60 privates, 2 centurions or captains, and an ensign {vcxillarius). The maniples 
"were draAvn up Avith a space betAveon them on cacli side, and Avere farmed in open 
order, each man having a free space to Avield his Aveapons. This open order, in which 
so much scope was given to the powers of the individual soldier, the system of 
separate lines, supporting each other at intervals, and the greater breadth of front, 
formed the great distinctions between the legion and the phalanx. 
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the Romans had not yet learnt to despise, and whose strange 
forms their horses could not be brought to face. The cavalry 
which was to have Voided the victory fled, carrying confusion 
among the legions : the elephants pursued, trampling down all 
before them; and the charge of Pyrrhus with his Thessalian 
horse made tlic rout t;om]^)lete. It is said that the Roman 
army would have been cut to pieces, had not a certain Cains 
Minucius wounded one of the •elephants, which turned back upon 
the pursuers, causing* a confusion which gave the fugitives a 
momentary respite, and sliowed how these terrible beasts might 
be made dangerous to their own emj)loyers. *As it was, the 
Romans escaped over the Siris, but without staying to defend 
their camp. Tlieir loss in killed and wounded was reckoned at 
16,000 men, of whom ^000 were left dead upon the field, and 
2000 were taken prisoners. The battle cost Pyrrhus 4000 slain, 
including so many of his best men and officers as to have called 
fortli from him tlie celebrated saying, that such another victory 
would be his ruin. Lieviims drew off his routed army into 
Ajmlia, and found a rallying place at Venusia, which remained 
faithful to Rome, while environed by the enemy. The rest of 
Apulia, with Lucania, Samiiium, the Jlruttii, the Greek cities, 
in a word, the whole south of Italy, w^ere the prize of the victory; 
but the Latins were stcjulfast, and l^yrrhus learnt w^ith what sort 
of men he had to deal by the refusal of his Oiler to the prisoners 
to take service in his army. 

Well weighing the i)rice that his victory had cost, and trusting 
to its immediate efiect upon 4lie Romans, he* olfered terms of 
peace. His aim was to establish a Greek power in Southern Italy, 
Jbmbracing the Italian states as dependent allies ; an arrangement 
which might be sufficient at least till he shbukPhave subjugated 
Sicily. He demanded the freedom of all the Hellenic cities, 
including those of Campania, and the restitution of all territory 
and places (Luceria and Venusia among the rest) that had been 
taken from the Samnite nations. The bearer of these proposals 
was the minister Cineas, a i)liilosopher and orator who had heard 
Demosthenes in his youth, and who was said to have won more 
cities by his tongue than Pyrrhus had taken by his sword. He 
was instructed to lavish professions of respect and admiration on 
the republic ; but he was furnished with other means of persuasion, 
to be used in private. His blandishments were not without effect. 
A party in the senate w^ere inclined to impose upon themselves 
with the fallacy that a present concession might draw Pyrrhus on 
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to his ruin. But the old statesmen, who had guided the republic 
through the Samnite and Latin wars, and had seen her take the 
first step to sovereign dominion, knew full #fell that the question 
was of her relinquishing all she hatl gained and subsiding into 
the chief city of Latium, a mere province of a Greek kingdom. 
The blind and aged Apjnus Claudius, wlio in his censorship had 
laid down the road by which the *liomari armies liad so often 
marched to their victories in the south, aj)peared in the senate, 
after a long retirement, to infuse into a new^’ciicration the spirit 
by which their fathers had conquered. The story of how he was 
carried through the crowded forum in a litter, and led by his sons 
and sons-in-law to his place, and heard with breathless silence by 
the senate, irresistibly rccals that great scene of our own history, 
the last appearance of Cluitham, — a comparison which Dr. Arnold 
has drawn with a very pardonable exaggeration : — We recollect 
how the greatest of English statesmen, bowed dotvn by years and 
infirmity like A2)pius, but roused like him by the dread of 
approaching dishonour to tlTe Englisli name, was led by his soil 
and Son-in-law into the House of Lords, and all the peers with 
one impulse arose to receive him. ^Vo know the expiring words 
of that mighty voice, when he in’otcsted against the dismember- 
ment of this ancient monarchy, and jwayed that if England must 
Ml, she might fall with honour. The rQal speech of Lord Chat- 
ham against yielding to the coalition of France and America will 
give a tar more lively image of what was said by the blind Appius 
in the Roman senate than any fictitious oration whibh I could 
either co])y from cftlier writers or endeavour myself to invent ; and 
those who would wish to know law Appius spoke should read the 
dying Avords of- the great orator of England.” * N^t contend, 
with rejecting tfte king’s overtures, the senate declared the prin- 
ciple that Rome could never iiegociate Avith a foreign enemy on 
Italian ground ; and Cineas returned to tell his master that to 
fight with the Roman people was like fighting Avith the hydra, so 
inexhaustible were their numbers and their si)irit. Tlie city was 
like a tenqdc, the senate Avas an assembly of kings.” Such 
expressions might Avell have been used by a sjiectator of the actual 
state of Rome ; but they Averc probably placed in the mouth of 

• 

* Arnold, History of Roinc^ vol. ii. p. 497. It is a rciimrkablo coincidence thijt 
the painter of the modern scene should have given life to a son who, at an age as 
great as that of Appius, and in spite of infirmities like Chatham's, was wont to 
entrance the House of Lords, with pleadings as eloquent as those of either, for tho 
true dignity of England in the cause of European liberty. 
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Cineas by the Greek rhetorical historians. At all events they had 
no effect in checking the course of Pyrrhus. 

The Romans prepared to meet him in a spirit worthy of theii* 
proud answer to his overtures. Two new legions were raised to 
reinforce La3vinus, \yho followed the march of Pyrrhus into Cam- 
pania, and saved Capua *and Neapolis. Having laid waste that 
rich province, the king ascended the valley of the Liris into 
Latium, as far as Fregellfc, c which he took by surprise, thus 
securing the passage of the river. His march was* now directed 
straight Upon Rome along the great Latin road. The Hernicans of 
Anagnia, who were still the unwilling subjects of Rome, and the 
Pra3nestincs, smarting under their recent cruel chastisement, 
opened their gates at liis a])i)roach, but- the Latin cities in general 
showed no inclination to revolt from Rome. He had advanced 
six miles beyond Pnencste, to the spot where the road emerges 
from the mouiltaiiis into tlie Campagna, across whicli he could see 
tlie city at the distance of only eighteen miles, when he found 
that liis onward march had reached itt} limit. 

Exliausted by their fruitless efforts since their defeat at the 
Vadimonian Lake, and 2 )robably unwilling to have the war carried 
into their country, the Etruscans made a se 2 )arate peace with 
Rome at this very crisis, and the army of the consul Coruncanius 
was set at liberty to operate against Pyrrhus, while the dictator, 
On. Domitius Oalviims, covered Rome with his army of reserve. 
With such a force in his front, and that of Lfuvinus hanging on 
his rear, Pyrrhus had no choice but to retreat. He carried off his 
immense booty into Cam 2 )anba unmolested by Ltevinus,* and 
thence retired into winter quarters at Tarentum (b.c. 280). The 
frjLiits of lys victory at Ileraclea had been in a great measure lost 
by the defection of the Etruscans and the firnt’ attitude of the 
Latins, and the Italian confederates complained of the burthens of 
a war in which the insolence of the foreign soldiery was ever 
reminding tlicm of their secondary part. 

It was during this winter that the Romans sent that embassy to 
Pyrrhus, which the annalists have adorned with their celebrated 
stories of the unflinching courage and incorruptible integrity of 
Fabricius. The object of the mission, to ransom or exchange the 
Roman prisoners, was refused by Pyrrhus unless the terms of peace 
already offeted by Cineas were accepted ; but he allowed them to 

* The Roman annalistic tell one of their usual romances, about the army of Lsevi- 
iius frightening pff the Greeks with their shouts, when Pyrrhus W'as preparing for an 
attack. • 
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go to Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, on their word of honour to 
return, a pledge to which the senate added force by proclaiming 
the penalty of death for any one who loitered a day behind the 
appointed time. 

At the beginning of the summer of b.c. 279, Pyrrlius opened 
the campaign in Apulia, and the Roman consuls marched to the 
relief of Asculum, whicli he had daid siege. The two armies 
were equally matched, both in th^ur numbers and composition. 
Each contained about 70,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry ; the select 
troops being 16,000 Greeks and Epirots on the one side, and 
20,000 Romans .on the other ; but to counterbalance this slight 
disparity, Pyrrhus had his elephants, now reduced to nineteen. 
His allies were tljje Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites, with tlie 
civic force of Tarentum, distinguished by their white shields : those 
of the Romans were the Latins, Campanians, Volscians, Umbrians, 
Sabines, and the kindred Sabellian tribes. The armies were drawn 
up in such a manner as to prove that on neither, side were the allies 
fully trusted. Pyrrhus arranged his wings so as to meet the open 
order of the Romans, who, on their part, had invented a.i^eculiar 
sort of war-chariot to use against the clepluin ts. Tlie real battle 
of Asculum was preceded, the day before, by an indecisive engage- 
ment, in which Pyrrhus, attacking on broken ground, suffered 
some disadvantage ; but on the following day he drew tli6 Romans 
into the plain, wliei’c his phalanx had*room to form and his 
elephants free scope for action. The Romans exhausted their 
desperate valour upon the even front of the phalanx without being 
able to penetrate within the line o/ spears ; till, wearied and dis- 
ordered, they were routed by a charge of the elephants. They 
escaped to their camp behind the river, with the loss of 6000 men.-> 
How entirely tlie*victory was due to the phalanx is proved by the loss 
of 3505 of the king’s other troops. We arc fortunate in possessing 
the trustworthy account of the battle of Asculum, copied by Plu- 
tarch from Hieronymus of Cardia, an historian who flourished from 
the time of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, and made use of the 
king’s own commentaries. The Roman annalists claimed the 
victory; and, in a political sense, they were not far wrong. Pyr- 
rhus had not succeeded in completely crushing a Roman army and 
giving the allies of Rome an opportunity to revolt ; and the Italian 
confederacy was held together and to him by ties loof?e from the 
first, and long since weakened by mutual disgust. His own Greek 
troops, on whom alone he placed reliance, melted away with every 
battle, and the irruption of the Gauls into Greece jJTecluded the 
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hope of reinforcements. He abandoned the campaign, leaving the 
Romans in possession of Apulia, and retired into winter quarters 
at Tarentum (b.c. 279). 

Here he was invited to a scene of action more congenial to a 
Greek, and promising a better vantage ground for some future 
attack on Italy. Agatligcles had been dead ten years, and the 
Sicilian Greeks had been left, without any common leader, to the 
demagogucs-and despots of their several cities. Mcdnwhile the 
Carthaginians had made rapid progress in tlie island f Agrigentum 
had fallen, and Syriicuse was now threateixed. Tlie Syracusans 
applied to Pyrrhus, who had a sort of claim, as the son-in-law of 
Agathocles, to be their natural leader, and they otfcred him tlie sove- 
reignty of their city. They were seconded by envc) 3 ^s from the other 
states, wdio promised to make liiin master of tlie whole island. At 
the same juncture, the Homans and Carthaginians, who had hitherto 
been connected only by commercial treaties, concluded an offensive 
and defensive league against J^yrrhus and the Greeks. By this 
treaty, the Homans scciu'cd the aid of the Carthaginian fleet to 
operate upon the coast of Italy, and especially to blockade Pyr- 
rhus in Tarentum, and the Cy^irthaginians hoped to detain the king 
in, Italy while they obtained the complete mastery of Sicily. It 
might well appear that, by at once meeting them on the latter 
field, Pyrrhus would best promote his ultimate success in Italy. 

Early in b.c. 278, the Carthaginian fleet of 120 sail, under Mago, 
sailed from Ostia to the straits. They were received at Messana by the 
MamertinQS, of whom we shall soon hear more ; but Rhegium was 
successfully defended by the revolters, who could, hope for no mercy 
from the Romans. Syi’acuse was next blockaded, while a powerful 
^rmy formed the siege by land. Meanwhile the Romans opened the 
campaign'm Italy under the new consuls, of whom Fabricius was 
one. This simple yeoman seemed to have been raised up to overcome 
Pyrrhus by a magnanimity like his own before Curius conquered him 
in arms. He sent warning to the king that one of his servants 
had offered to poison him if he were well paid. Pyrrhus responded 
to the generous act by dismissing all his Roman prisoners without 
ransom, and seized the opportunity to rc-oj)en negociations. Cineas 
was once more sent to Rome ; but the senate remained firm to the 
Carthaginian alliance, and adhered to its former terms. It was 
no'v^ heedful above all things to save Syracuse. Disregarding 
alike the remonstrances of the Italians, and the piteous appeal of 
the Tarentines, that, if he must desert them, he would at least 
restore to them their city, Pyrrhus left Milo with a garrison at 
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Tarentum, and his son Alexander at Locri, and set sail with his 
main force, for Sicily. If the Carthaginians had left a squeidron 
at Messana, it was too weak to oppose his passage, and he disem- 
barked at Tauromenium {Taormina)^ near the northern foot of 
Etna. 

The two years which Pyrrhus had spent in Italy, so brilliant in 
victories and so fruitless in their results, foreshadowed the bright 
promise and the bitter disappointment of his two years’ campaign 
in Sicily. He was at once successful in relieving Syracuse, and 
all the Greek cities recognized liis leadership. Their union 
turned the tide^ against the Carthaginians, who were almost 
entirely driven from the field, and lost their fortress of Eryx in 
the west. It was only the strength of their fleet that enabled 
them to hold the two great ports of Messana and Lilybieum at 
the opposite extremities of the island. The Homans, engaged in 
recovering the south of Italy, showed no disposition to come to 
their help ; and the Carthaginians, offered Pyrrhics a separate 
peace, with sui)plios of mm ^md monc}', if he would leave them 
in undisturbed 2)ossession of Lilybfeum. They hoi)ed, of course, 
tliat he would return to Italy, leaving the Greek cities once more 
at their mercy. Pywhus rejected the proposal, and set to work 
to sui)2)ly his greatest want, by building a fleet, which might 
enable him not only to take Lilybmum, and to keep open his 
communications between E])irus, Italy, ftnd ^cily, but even to 
carry the war into Africa with that adequate force for the want of 
which Agathocles had failed. By the middle of B.C., 278 , the' 
fleet was ready in ^ the harbour of Syracuse. But in the mean 
time disaffection had broken out among the Greeks. Trained at 
the court of Ptolemy, Pyrrhus had imbibed oriental ideas of^ 
government thoroughly distasteful to the citizens of free fepublics ; 
nor did he scruple to put down 02)position by severity. His 
failure to take Lilybgeum had injured his prestige with the Greeks, 
and, when they saw his new fleet sail for Tarentum instead of 
Lilybfeuin, they believed that he had finally abandoned them. 
They refused all his demands for reinforcements and supplies, and, 
in one word, the kingdom of Sicily was lost. 

It appears, indeed, that Pyrrhus was led by his generous nature 
into a political mistake. Had he completed the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from Sicily, and then established his government 
there with something of the sternness of a Dionysius or an Aga- 
thocles, he might liave returned as the undisputed sovereign of 
the island, to finish his work in Italy. The successes of the 
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Romans had indeed been great ; and even Locri had been lost, 
the citizens having massacred flie Epirot garrison. But the Luca- 
nians and Samnites were not yet entirely subdued ; and Tarentum, 
held by the garrison under Milo, kept open the entrance into 
Italy. Pyrrhus could have afforded to wait; but he seems to have 
'felt himself bound to respond to the cry of the Italians before 
they were quite crushed ; and. his attempt to relieve them cut him 
off from his surest resources. The cnterprize of Pyrrhus was 
wrecked ; and tlic plan of his life was ruined irretrievably : he is 
henceforth an adventurer, who feels that he has been great and is 
so no longer, and who now wages war, not as a means to an end, 
but in order to drown thought amidst the reckless excitement of 
the game, and to. .find, if possible, in the tumult of battle, a sol- 
dier’s death.”* The state of his mind was revealed by an incident 
to be related presently. He began operations for the recovery of 
the Greek cities, while the consuls were engaged in Samnium and 
Lucania. Locri was taken, hy surprise, and tlie inhabitants 
punished for the slaughter of the gai>rison ; but the Campanians 
in Ilhegium repelled his attack, w'ith the help of the Mamertines 
of Messana. Eager as the Italians had been to seek liis aid, 
they seemed to give him but a cold welcome*, and offered none of 
the supplies he needed. On his return from lihcgium, he was 
persuaded by some of liis followers to plunder the tem])lc of 
Proserpine at Lo(;j-i of a treasure which had been buried out of 
mortal sight for untold generations. But the ships which were 
conveying it to Tarentum were wrecked, and the treasure was cast 
back on the Locrian shore. In vain did Pyrrhus restore it to the 
temple, and seek to propitiate the goddess with the lives of his 
I advisers. His constant sense of being haunted by her displeasure 
proved that his impulsive nature had succumbed to despondency. 
Alexander was not free from superstition, but he knew how to 
propitiate the gods by assuming that they were always on Eis side. 
Pyrrhus was not cold-blooded enough for. a great conqueror, and 
the saying is literally true of him, which is the deepest irony when 
applied to Caesar ; — 

“ Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 

Even tjie Romans, who were little deficient in this material, were 
seized with religious terror at the renewal of the war, attended as 
it was by unheard of prodigies. The thunderbolt of Jove deca- 
pitated his own clay statue on the summit of the Capitol, and the 

. * Mommsen, Jlislory of Rome, vol. ii. p. 421. 
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head was only found after a diligent searcli in the river’s bed at 
tlie very; spot indicated by the augurs. The new levy was not 
raised till the consul Manius Curiiis Dentatus had made a severe 
example of the first defaulter. At length Curius took the field in 
Samnium, and his colleague Lentulus in Liicnnia (b.c. 275). 

The tirmy of Pyrrhus at Tarcntum ^yas by this time reduced to 
20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry^ of whom his veteran Epirots 
formed but a small proj'jqftion. Of the forces of the Samnitcs 
and Lucanians we have no account, except that both nations were 
almost exhausted by the successes of the Romans during the last 
two years. A Jtoman army had wintered in Samnium ; and the 
first object of Pyrrhus was to relieve the Samnites before they 
were com])letely crushed. Despatching a body of Samnite auxilia- 
ries to make head against Lentulus in Lucania, he hastened with 
his main body into Hamnium, where Curius lay near Beneventum, 
waiting for the junction of his colleague, and for favourable omens. 
A night attack on the consuTs carup was disconcerted by some of 
Pyrrlius’s trcojis losing theg’ way in the darkness ; and the rough 
ground on which the attack was made was in llivour of the Tlomaris. 
Encouraged l)y the rejailse of the night jissaub, Curius led down 
his army into the plain. The Romans, victorious on one wing, 
were on the other driven back before 1 lie charge of the elej)hants, 
wlien tlie guards of tho camp poured in sucli a shower of arrows, 
that (he galled beasts turned round •and ran full u])on the 
])halanx. The Romans, rushing in through the openings in 
the array of spears, plied their short s^vcu’ds almost, unresisted 
within the enemy’s guard. The flower of the Epirot army was 
destroyed : the camp of Pyrrlufs fell into the victors’ hands : 
and, in addition to' 1300 prisoners, they took four elephants, thjo 
first that were ever seen at Rome. The wonder always 'excited by 
the animals when seen for the first time must have been mingled 
with deep suggestions of oriental conquest, when the Romans saw 
the strange beasts waving their trunks before the triumjdial car of 
their rustic consul. The immense booty of the royal camp was 
afterwards used for the construction of the aqueduct which con- 
veyed the '•-atcr of the Anio to Rome {A?i 20 

Clinging to his enterprise to the last, Pyrrhus applied to his 
allies in the East for the indisj^ensablc reinforcements, but without 
success. His enemj^, Antigonus Gonatas, reigned in* Macedonia 
and threatened Epirus itself, and the kings of Syria and Egyj)t 
were busy with their own affairs. The expedition was at an end ; 
and Pyrrhus returned to his own country to reap his hrilliaut and 

VOL. ir. Y 
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l)rofitless victories for the last time (b.c. 27o), Landing in Epirus 
with only 8000 foot and 500 liorse, lie was soon strong epongh to 
recover the crown of ]\racedonia from Antigoniis, but only to 
perish the next year l)y a woman’s hand in tlic streets of Argos 
(b.c. 272).* But even at his final departure, he was so loth to 
relinquisli all liold upon Italy, that he left a garrison under Milo 
in Tarentiim, and, while he livod, tliis shadow of his presence pro- 
longed tlie resistance of the south. . 

Milo discharged liis duty like" a man of sense and fi])irit. Tlie 
resistance of Italy wa^ virtually ended, and the peace party re- 
covered the political government of Tareiitum. Those who chose 
were suffered to leave tlie city and to build a separate fort, which 
they surrendered to the liomans without oiqiosition from Milo; but 
he refused to give up the city itself. It was not till a Carthaginian 
fleet appeared in the bay, and the Tarentines were about to yield 
the city to them, that Milo, released from his allegiance by the 
death of Pyrrhus, admitted the Bomans into the citadel (b.c. 272). 
It is not easy to exaggerate the influence 4 )f this step on the desti- 
nies of the world; for the possession of a port like Tarentum 
might probably have reversed the issue of the Punic AVars. As 
it was, the Carthaginians protested that they had come in all 
friendship, to aid the Homans in accordance with the treaty. 
Tarentum was suffered to retain its self-government on surrender- 
ing all its means of defence ; and the Luoanjans and Bruttians 
made their submission. 

Some isolated cnteriirises still remained, to complete the subju- 
gation of Italy. The first was the reduction aiid punishment of 
the revolted Campanian garrison of Rhegiurn, who had now held 
out for ten years against the Romans, the Carthaginians, and 
Pyrrhus. ‘The city was taken after a long and desperate resist- 
ance, and the survivors of the original mutineers were scourged 
and beheaded in the market place at Rome (b.c. 270). In this 
war w'c first find Hiero of Syracuse giving the Romans that sup- 
port which he so faithfully maintained throughout his long life. 
Iliero undertook on his own account the reduction of those kindred 
j)iratcs, the Mamertiiies of Messana, with results of which we 
have to speak in the next chapter. The final effort of the Sam- 
nites, in the shape of a desultory guerilla warfare, was crushed by 
the united armies of both consuls in the following year (b.c. 269). 
But at the very time when the last sparks of Italian independence 
were trampled out in its ancient focus, a new war was begun by a 

* Sec Chap. XVIII. pp. I07, 108 . 
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l)eop]e of wliom wo have barely heard before. These were the 
Picentincs, on the Adriatic coast, between Umbria and the Sabine 
country. They had been tlie faithful allies of Rome ever since the 
outbreak of tlie Third Samnite War ; and their present revolt 
arose probably from the design of removing many of them to 
colonize the old Samnite coast on the Oulf of Salernum. They 
were speedily subdued, and the new colonics of Ariminum and 
Peneventum added security to the Adriatic coast and the Samnih' 
mountains (b.o. 208). Last of all, the Romjin arms were carried 
beyond Tarentum into the Tapygian j^romontory, which fonns the 
heel ” of Italy, and was peopled by the Messapians and Salen- 
tinos. The latter, wlio were settled about the extreme headland 
{C. (U Lcura) (‘laimed to be a Greek colony, founded by the Cretan 
Idomeneus after the Trojan War. By their subjugation, the 
Romans secured the port of Brundisium, a pla(‘e of the greatest 
ira])ortance to hold in case Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, should 
revive his father’s i)rojects, and afterwards the' cliief point of 
departure from Italy to GPeece (n.c. 207). It was connected 
with Romo by the extension of the Appian road from Capua, 
ihrongU ^eneventum, Venusia, and Tarentum. 

The whole of Italy was inbTsected ])y military roads, and mili- 
tary colonies (several of which have been already mentioned) wore 
established at tlie most commanding poipts, to keep the country 
in subjection, and to guard against irruptions of the Gauls on the 
nortli and north-easi, where Ariminum was tlie key of the froii- 
ii(‘r. Those of the new colonies, as well as many of* the older 
settlements, which were planted on the sea-shore, were charged 
with the special duty of guarding the coasts, their colonists being 
(‘xi'inpted from military service by land. For Rome, Jthough a' 
maritime city from the first, had not yet obtained naval supre- 
macy ill her own waters. The fleets of the Carthaginians, Etrus- 
cans, Massaliots and Syracusans, had long hold the dominions of 
the seas, from which Rome might easily have been excluded but 
for her wise policy of commercial treaties with Carthage. The 
time was not remote when the piratical galleys of Antium had 
commandcu the Latin coast, and we have seen Tarentum setting 
limits to Roman navigation. Rome 2 )rogress had been made 
during the last fifty years. The rediudion of Antium and the 
surrender of its fleet was a first step to the formation of a navy, 
the importance of which was justly commemorated by the Rostra 
in the Forum (b.c. 338).* 
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The conquered cities of Magna Grnecia (beginning with Neapoli?, 
B.c. 326 ), contributed certain numbers of ships to the Ronaan 
navy, which was organized in b.c. 311 by the appointment of tw-o 
admirals {duoviri namlei). Meanwhile the decline of the Etrus- 
cans had compelled them to yield to Carthage the maritime supre- 
macy they had once divided with .her, and the continued success 
of. the Carthaginians in Sicily had brought down Syracuse from 
the proud j^osition wliich- Dio^^^‘<ius had secured for her on the 
sea. TJie Massaliots scarcely a 2 )])eared on the coast of Italy, 
being content to preserve the mastery of their own waters, ai>d 
to protect their commerce against Carthaginian and other inter- 
lopers. Thus the supremacy of Carthage was no longer disi)uted, 
and her relations to Rome are clearly defined by the commercial 
treaty of b.c. 306. The older treaty (b.c. 348), of which this was 
a renewal, had bound the Itomans not to sail beyond C. Bon^ 
on the Carthaginian coast, but now, besides the superfluously 
jealous exclusion from the Atlantic, on the shores of which 
Carthage had ])egun to found settlements, they ^vere prohibited 
from trading wi til 8ardinia or the cities of the African coast, so 
tliat Carthage itself and Sicily alone remained ojicii to their com- 
merce. Such an increase of jealousy contained the seetls of new 
dissension, which must have been fostered by the selfish policy of 
Carthage in carrying out the military convention against Pyrrhus. 
That alliance was the last friendly connection, in presence of a 
common danger, of the two rejuililics, Avhog^c interests WTre clearly 
shown to d)e irreconcileable by the very j^T’etence of concerted 
action. The contrasted attitiules of the Carthaginian fleet off the 
harbour of Tarentum and the army of Paj^irius outside its walls, 
‘each watebing for the coveted prize, was an omen of the approach- 
ing rivalry for the dominion, first of Sicily and then of the w^orld ; 
and the preference given to the Romans over their dangerous 
allies furnished them wuth a new centre of maritime power and a 
new motive for using it to the utmost. By the conquest of Bruttii 
in the same year, they obtained in the immense forest tract of 
Sila, which contained a vast variety of timber and produced the 
best pitch then known, the materials for building a fleet. The 
paaritime organization of the whole coast was provided for by the 
appointment of the four Qua38tors of the fleet (^Qua^stores-Classici)^ 
whose stations were at Ostia, the port of Rome, to command the 
Etruscan and Latin coasts ; at Cales, for Campania and Magna 
Greecia ; at Ariminum, for the Adriatic coast ; but the station of 
the fourtlf is not named. Together with these preparations at 
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home, the republic sought for alliances among the Greek mari- 
tiipe states which had long been at enmity with Caidhage. The 
close friendship which had long bound her to Massalia may 
perhaps be taken as another sign of the Hellenic element in the 
Roman state. The Greek merchants of that city, who had made 
a collection to aid in the restoration of llome after its destruction 
by the Gauls, received special commercial privileges, and a place 
at the games next to that of the senators.* A treaty was made in 
B.C, 306 with Rhodes, whicli had now established its independence 
in the midst of the eastern monarchies, and another with tlie 
Corinthian colony of Apollonia on the Illyrian coast. 

Thus, on the eve of the completion of her five-hundredth year, 
Rome had extended her dominion over all Italy, and was preparing 
to contend for the empire of the world. The confederated Latins, 
the wealthy cities of Etruria, the Inirdy races of the Sabellian 
stock, were each as unfit to take her place at the' head of a united 
Italy, as they had proved imtyble to arrest her advance. Whatever 
sympathy may be felt with nations struggling for their indepen- 
dence, whatever disgust at the heartless selfishness and bad faith 
Avhich marked so many steps of the repu])lic\s progress, it is clear 
that Rome’s aggrandizement was an essential part of that great 
plan, which is gradually developed at every step in the history of 
the world, and which is no more dependent on man’s virtues than 
it is frustrated by his ^^ults. The good will ever tend to work out 
good, the evil to retard it, and the choice between them is of infinite 
consequence to our own moral responsibility ; but the Supreme 
Ruler is ever teaclhiig us how puiijr are our best elforts to give an 
im2)ulse to His work, how powerless our worst opposition to re- 
sist it. The historian has no need to palliate the wrohgs which 
Divine Providence overrules to its own designs ; and he must ever 
feel how partial and short-sighted are his most careful judgments 
of the character and motives of tlic actors. When he has done 
his best to exalt self-sacrificing virtue, when he has poured out his 
indignation alike against the despot and the meanness which is 
dazzled bj despotism, when he has stripped the veil from the 
selfish wrongs which are so often excused by the pretext of 
patriotism, ho still shrinks from assuming the authority of a 
judge, and leaves every man to stand or fall to his own Master. 
It is his more grateful task to trace, by the light of faith in God’s 
government of the world, the unfolding of the great scheme in 
which use is made of the cruel despotism, the haughty and ^elfish 

• It was cttllod Gi'cecostasiSf that is, the Greek iilutform. 
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aristocracy, tlic headstrong and turbulent rejmblic, as well as of 
the best ordered forms of free but stable government ; t6 see how 
each agent has been fitted for liis work, and how eacli part of the 
work has been assigned to the agent best able to do it. Rome was 
the j)owcr most fitted to unite Italy in one great state, preparatory 
to the union of the civilized world in one vast empire. TIjo 
R omans alone, of all tlie Italian nations, added to the highest 
courage and the most unflinching perseverance the profoundest 
respect for law and discipline. Rome alone possessed the secret 
of welding the fragments] successfully brought together by 
conquest into a political whole, in wliich municipal freedom was 
reconciled with the unity and supremacy of the central power; 
while her internal struggles had resulted in a constitution which, 
though containing, like all others, the seeds of dissolution, had 
enough of vitality and permanence to enable her citizens to ]>re- 
sent a united front to the world. The external and internal con- 
flicts of five centuries, like the tierccness of tlie blast-furnac^e, and 
tlie perpetual blows of the hammer, had given her the strength of 
tliat metal, which is her proi)hetic symbol, and i)reparcd lier to do 
in the political world that universal work which it does in tJie 
material. The fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron ; foras- 
much as iron breaketh in pieces and subduetli all tilings : and as 
iron that breaketh in pieces all these, shall it break in pieces and 
bruise.”* ^ 

The successive steps liy which Rome advanced to this position 
have been traced at each stage of the narrative. It only remains 
to take a summary view of hci’' i^resent constitiftion, in its relation 
^to the einjiire she had established in Italy. Of the extent and 
nature of' that empire, an excellent general idea is given by Dr. 
Arnold: — ^‘Thus the whole extent of Italy, from the Macra and 
the Rubicon to Rhegium and Brundisium, w^as become more or 
less subject to Rome. But it Avas not merely that the several 
Italian nations wxre to follow in war wdierc Rome might choose to 
lead them ; nor yet that they paid a certain tribute to the sove- 
reign state, such as Athens received from her subject allies. The 
Roman dominion in Italy had wrested large tracts of land from 
the conquered nations in every part of the peninsula; forests, 
mines, and harbours had become the property of the Roman 
people, frotn which a large revenue was derived, so that all classes 
of Roman citizens were enriched by their victories : the rich ac- 
<iuired a gj’oat extent of laud to hold in occupation; the poor 

* Daniel ii. 40. 
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obtained grants of land in freehold by an agrarian law ; while tlie 
great increase of revenue required a greater number of persons to 
collect it, and thus, from the quaestors to the lowest collectors or 
clerks employed under them, all the officers of government became 
suddenly multiplied.,”* These state possessions and administrative 
functions secured to tlie central government a supreme authority, 
which was felt in its ramifications throughout the whole peninsula; 
and, while the several peoples retained their own language and 
national existence, their own laws and internal administration, 
they were constantly becoming more and more Romanized. The 
republic was a more compact state than its rival Carthage, or than 
the great eastern monarchies had ever been. 

It is not, however, easy to define the precise limits between tJic 
political supremacy of Rome and the rights that were loft to the 
Italian states. The sovereign prerogatives of making wair in 
which all the subject nations must lend their aid, of concluding 
treaties by whicli they were; all ])Oimd, and of coining money wliicli 
circulated through the whole ]K‘ninsula, belonged of course to the 
sovereign city.f “ It is jn’obable,” as Mommsen ^mints out, that 
formally the general rights of the leading community extended no 
further : but to these rights there was necessarily attacJied a pre- 
rogative of sovereignty that practically went far beyond them.” 
One of the most ])owerful means of extending that sovereignty 
was the incorporation of the subject states more or less closely 
with Rome, Avhile they were debarred from exercising among 
themselves those rights wliich were granted them in relation to 
tlie sovereign stafe. We have seen, from time to time, how the 
Romans conferred on their conquered subjects or their voluiitaj’y 
allies various dc^grees of their owm jiolitical and social’ privileges. 
Tlie result was that the states of Italy came under three distinct 
classes: — the Roman Citizens^ the Latin J\^a?no, and the 
Tlie first class, as the name implies, contained all that had been 

* Aniolil, History of Rome, vol. ii. ])p. 532, 533. 

t It was ill u.e. 2G9 that the Komans first added to their old euinbrons and copper 
money a dver coinage, cont'orincd to that of tlie Clrcek states. The denarius (iiotni- 
nally equal to ten ascs or pounds of cojiper) was intended to he equal to the Greek 
drachma, and was wortli nearly ^d. This was the chief current coin throughout 
Italy. The Homans kept their own accounts in sesterces {scUcrtii)^ The sesterce 
was a small silver coin, of the nominal value of two and a iialf ases, and really 
e<(ual to one-fourth of the denarius, or 2\d. It re])resented the otiginal value of 
the as, when it was really a pound of copjicr, as lihrahs. See further, on the whole 
subject, the author’s articles on Homan wa-ights and money in Uio Dictmiary of 
A ntiquitiea. 

J Gives Romani, Nonicn Latinum, Socii. 
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admitted to the full Iloinan franchise, by the extension of which Rome 
had been enlarged from an urban community to a wide-spread terri- 
tory. From the Ciminiaii forest in Etruria to beyond the Liris in 
Campania, large tracts of land had been included in the domain of 
the republic, and added to the number of the Roman tribes, which 
were tlius made up to thirt3'-three. Veii (with its chief allies), 
the* Sabines, the Latins, the Volscians, ^quians, and other 
Sal)e)Iian tribes, and a great paft of the Campanians, had been 
thus incoj-])()rated, with a few exce 2 )tions even in Latium, such as 
Tibiir and Prieneste, from which the full citizens!) ij) was withheld. 
(.)n others it was onl} conferred in its social, to tile exclusion of 
])olitical, rights.* To the cities included in this public domain, 
the boundaries oi which cannot be accurately detincd, must be 
added some of the Jtoman colonies throughout Italy; but the greater 
number of the colonics fell under the next head. Witli reference 
to tlie formation of this class of Roman citizens, it should be 
borne in mind that tlie admission of tlje pc(q)le of a foreign state 
into the dominant civic body was originally regarded as a gain to 
the latter ratlier than to the former, wlio lost the rights of citizen- 
ship in tlieir own slates, in order that Rome might be relieved 
from tlie rivalry of independent neighbours. It was not till she 
]iad become the mistress of a great om2)ire tliat the enjoyment of 
her citizenslii}) could be prized as the liigliest 2)rivilege; and a 
native of Tusculum, for example, must long "have regarded the 
change with a regret like that of an Irish i^^^triot for the i)arlia- 
ment on College Green. From this point of view we can under- 
stand the eagerness of Rome to confer her cftizensliii) on the 
2)eople of other states, na^^ even to imjiose it as the i)eria]ty of 
defeat in wur. Hut when she became a sovereign state, she began 
to restrict what was now truly a 2)rivilcge, and to *2>hxce those who 
would in earlier days have been full citizens in one of the two 
classes that are still to be described. 

The Latin Name must not be confounded with the Latin cities, 
nearly all of whicli, as Ave have just seen, possessed the full 
Roman franchise. It originated from the time when Rome, having 
recently become the head of the states of Latium, joined the 
Latins in sending out colonies, besides tliose founded by herself 
alone. The^ie “ Latin colonies ” — as they Avere called in contra- 
distinction to those purely Roman — enjoyed only such civic rights 
as were at first granted to the conquered cities of Latium ; the 
most important being the freedom of trading and inheriting pro- 
• This was called the oivitas sine suffragio. 
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perty witliin tlie Roman state, and the privilege of any of their 
citizens to be enrolled in one of the Roman tribes on migrating to 
Rome. By the increasing jealousy with which, as we have just 
seen, the Romans afterwards guarded- their citizenship, tliis privi- 
lege of becoming citizens by migration was confined to those who 
had held magistracies in a Latin state. * * * § Long before the present 
period, these colonies had ceased to have any connection with the 
Latins, and the name was per2>etuated to describe a certain i)osition 
of restricted civic privilege, which was granted to colonies sent 
out by Rome herself, and which the colonists were content to 
accept in consideration of the lands allotted to them. Most of 
the Roman colonies, in fact, belonged to this class. 

These colonies, whether Roman” or Latin,” formed a vital 
l)art of the system by which the Roman emjhre was extended. 
TJiey were in Italy, what Cicero calls the later colonies in distant 
lands, ^Hjulwarks of the cmj)ire” {propifgnacula imperii)', and in 
return tliey leant for sui)2)ort upon 'the force of the mother city. 
They were at first founded *in concpiered districts, to keep the 
people in subjection ; and the colonists received a share — usually 
a third — of the conquered territory, from the cultivation of which, 
whether by themselves or the dis2)Ossessed 2)ro2)rietors as their 
tenants, they derived the name ever since used to describe such 
settlers.* No Roman colony could J)e conqiosed of mere 
adventurers, going oat at their own pleasure ; but each was sent 
foi*th by the vote either of the senate, or the centuries, or the 
2ilebs.t Leaders, usually three in number,J were 
conduct the colonists, who were <mtirely volunteers. The law 
defined each man’s allotment of land. They marched to the 
ap2)ointed place in martial array and under military diiScqjline.^' 
There a city was fiiarked out by the 23lough, and the boundaries of 
its territory were carefully drawn ; and a number of functionaries, 
Avho acconi2)anied the colony, 2>rocceded to the work of land- 
measuring, building, organizing, preparing records, and 2)roviding 
for the administration of the law. The government of the colony 
was modf^lied oji that of the 2>arent state. Tliere was a popular 
assembly, which chose the magistrates, and miglit even make 
laws, 2>rovided they did not clash with those of Rome. There 

* Colomis from colcrc^ to till. 

+ By a scnatits consultumy a lex, or a plehiscitum. 

J Triumviri ad colonos deducciLdos. There were also decemviri, quhig^ucviri, 
viyiniiviri, that ia, ten, five, or twenty leaders. 

§ “ Sub vcxillo,” that is, uuder the standard. 
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was a senate, the name of wliicli recalled the old constitution of 
Rome.* There were chief magistrates, corresponding to the 
Roman consuls, and in a few instances called by the same name, 
but commonly designated by their number, which was usually two, 
but not unfrequently four {duumviri or quattumxiri). Their 
office was annual, and; as all great questions of policy were 
decided at Rome, their functions wxre chiefly judicial. In some 
of the Italian cities they wore rejdaced l)y a prefect sent out 
annually from the cj^pital. 

All the communities, which had neitlier the “ Roman citizen- 
ship” nor the Latin name,” were included under the name of 
Allies or Allied StafesA beneath which their subject condition was 
carefully veiled. Their relations to Rome were as various as tlie 
treaties by which they were admitted to her alliance. The Herni- 
cans, for example, nominally possessed their ancient equal league 
with Rome, though they would have asserted equal rights at their 
peril ; while the states last shbdiied^ such as Tarentum and the 
KSamnites, had scan'ely a semblaiu'c of liberty left. Their alliance 
with Rome involved the dissolution of theii- old national leagues, 
which it was the constant Roman policy to break u]); and in some 
cases the members of the ancient confederacies were forbidden to 
intermarry with each other. While the Roman army was still 
held to consist of the levy of the Roman and Latin citizens, the 
allies were bound to furnish contingents, ap2)arently on a scale 
2)rescribed by treaty; but in case of necessity tlieir whole force 
Avoiild be at .the disposal of Rome. Each state bore the exj^ense 
of its own contingent, and the taxes raised fdl’ this pur2)0sc were 
enforced, if necessary, by Roman officers. The most costly muni- 
tions of \var were 2)rovided by the Latin cities and the allies; and 
the contingent of allied cavalry wns thrice that raised by the 
Romans and the Latins. The Greek maritime cities, in the same 
way, furnished contingents to the fleet. Thus the allies added to 
the strength of Rome, while sharing none of tlie 2)rivileges of 
her citizens, except the material benefits of her government and 
her powerful protection from foreign foes. 

In the 2)olitical government of the allied states, Rome jmrsued 
her great system of making her 2)owcr the surer by moderation in 
its use, and j)referring indirect iiifluencc to direct coercion. Like 
Sparta, she everywhere favoured the aristocratic party, and the 
result of this policy was seen in a striking case, when Capua 

* It was called curia or ordo dccurionum : its mciiibers were citrialcs or decuriuncs. 

t <Socu, FocdcratcB CivitateSj or Fccdcrati. 
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refused to join the Sainnites. In no Italian state were the people 
reduced to a condition like that of the Lacedeemonian helots, nor 
does tribute seem to have been exacted, except from the Celtic, 
cantons, whicli were probably regarded as mere settlements of 
barbarians within the limits of the empire. Indeed, the first de- 
signation by which the Italians were recognised as a united people, 
^Hhe men of the toga” {tofjati)^ Atas used to distinguish thoni 
from the Celts, “ the men of the hose” {braccati);* and the dis- 
tinction corresponded to the great geograp^iical division l)etween 
Gaul and Italy in the jn'oper sense.f Within the latter limits, 
tlie tofja became* more and more the mark of Roman influence ; in 
other words, Italy became more and more Latinized. And the 
more successfully this process was carried on, the more impossible 
(lid it become to maintain the allied states in their inferior position. 
ISuch a condition was natui-al enough for newly coiifpiered nations 
in a newly concpiered land ; but when the Italians saw the Roman 
empire overspreading the world, eitciidcd by their own toil and 
blood, they must have felt ’that the seat of that empire was no 
longer Rome, but Italy, and that all Italians ought to have an 
ecpial share of i)rivilege. Tlie assertion of these claims was 
postponed wliile the subject states were rusliing on side l)y side 
with the Romans in tlie career of victory ; but at length they had 
to Ije conceded, and the Lex Julia conferred the full Roman 
citizenship on the Allies as well as on the Latins, whose cities 
wcj’e included under the general name of vninicij/ta (n.c. 90). 

TJius wilhin ten yeai-s of the departure of J^yrrhns from Italy, 
the countjy had IXTome united, at the expense of the liberties of 
its several states, and Rome had grown to a truly sovereign power. 
The changes which had meanwhile taken place in her owp constitu- 
tion, though givihg a vast increase of power to the popular element, 
had not deiirived her of that concentrated force which is wielded 
by an aristocracy. The growth of great families among the jilc- 
beians reinforced the upper classes; and, though the exclusive 
aristocracy of birth had been broken down, the aristocracy of wealth 
jiossesscd an overwhelming influence. A stable centre for that 
influence was provided in the senate, Avhose initiative in receiving 
ambassadors and in all questions of war and peace, gave it a j)re- 

It is uiirious Unit the Celts of Italy sliouhl ii.iv.- l.e.-ii distiiij^aiished hy an article 
of attire so “conspicuous by its absence” in those ot our own island. In faet, sonio 
sort of 2){intaloons seem to have been worn by all tlie nations that surroiindeil the 
(1 rocks and Italians, from the Persians to ihe Gauls. ^ 

t See Cha)>. XIX, ]>. 134. 
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ponderating weight during the long career of military conflict on 
which Rome had embarked. The ccmstitution of this august 
body was now finally settled, and a path was opened to its honours 
for every citizen who had the wealth to conduct a successful can- 
vass, by making its membership a direct and necessary result of an 
election to the first of tlie* higher magistracies. It was in b.c. 268 
tfiat tlie number of the quaistors was increased to eight; and 
about the same time the discretion of the censors in excluding a 
past magistrate from a seat in the senate — except for infamy ” 
— was abolished. On the expiration of their office, the quaestors 
entered the senate with the right of speaking, and vacancies were 
filled up from their number on the next censorial revision. The 
assembly, thus fiequently rec'ruited from a class whom the people 
had recently elected, became tlie representative of all orders in the 
state, and the august majesty with which it spoke to foreigners 
was the true voice of the Roman people. Compared with this 
power, that of tlie consuls, who held office only for a year, was 
really insignificant.* 

On the minor political changes of this period it is unnecessary 
to dwell. The attempt of the censor Apiiius Claudius to increase 
the infiuence of the great families by allowing their freedmen (the 
emancipated slaves) to enrol themselves in any tribe they pleased 
(b.c. 312) was reversed by the censors Fabius and Decius, who 
confined them to the four city tribes (b.c. 30^). The distinction 
between the country and city tribes was still marked by a difler- 
ence of manners and occiqiatioiis, which we could wish to have 
better means of tracing. The members of the country tribes were 
still rustics, though fully sensible of their stake in the greuiness 
oi* the city and their share in her glory. They went up lo Rome 
to take part in the elections and in voting upon ' important mea- 
sures, to present themselves at the military levies, or to transact 
law and other j)rivate business. ‘‘AVith these exceptions, and 
when they were not serving in the legions, they lived on their 
small properties in the country ; their business was agriculture, 
their recreations were country sports, and their social pleasures 
were found in the meetings of their neighbours at seasons of 
festival ; at these times there would be dancing, music, and often 
some pantomimic acting, or some rude attempts at dramatic 
dialogue, one of the simplest and most universal amusements of 
the human mind. This was enough to satisfy all their intellectual 

* We have not space to describe the details of tlio soiiato’s constitution, a subject 
which is admirably treated in Dr. Mommsen’s History. 
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cravings ; of the beauty of painting, sculpture, or architecture, of 
tlie charms of eloquence and of the highest poetry, of the deep 
interest which can be excited by inquiry into the causes of all tlie 
wonders around us and within us, of some of the highest and 
most indispensable enjoyments of an Athenian’s nature, the agri- 
cultural Homans of the fifth century had no notion whatsoever.”* 
But the life of a nation is more than the most refined pleasures ; 
and, wliile tlie polished and philosophical Allienians were yielding 
their liberty to tyrant after tyrant, and worshipping Demetrius 
Holiorcetos as a god, the Latin and Habine farms were rearing 
such men as Fabriciiis and ‘‘ Curius with his unkempt locks,” to 
conquer kings in dignity as well as in arms. 

The Homans of the (jity, enjoying that higher intellcctufil 
activity which is i)urchascd at so great a cost of serene pleasure, 
and sometimes of j^rofounder energy, had some scope for their 
powers in the conduct of ])olitical affairs, like the Athenians. But 
practical politics can never engross the mind of a thoughtful man, 
and it was well for after ages that the most masculine minds of 
Home found a special field for those speculative energies whicli 
the Greeks devotcnl to literature and philosojihy. There seems to 
have been something in the character of tlu^ people, and there 
was very nuicb in the working of the constitution, to turn their 
thoughts to the-sludy of law. It was partof the inheritance handed 
down i)y their 2 '>atriarchal constitution, tliat the heads of families 
must be able to adjust and defend the rights of their clansmen and 
their clients by knowledge as well as jiower; and the hall of every 
Roman nobleman^ was a waiting room, thronged witli friends and 
dependents who came to consult him on his first appearance in the 
morrnng. ^here were some families, in particular, that sought hi 
legislation and civil administration the fame which mo'St of their 
compeers won l)y arms. Such was the Claudian house, which 
could boast of the Decemvir and the Censor, of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables and the Appian Hoad. Tiberius Coruncanius, the 
colleague of Lievinus in the first campaign against Pyrrhus, 
appears to have been the first of those counsel learned in the 
law” who devoted themselves to the task of direct- 

ing all who came to seek their advice, and whose opinions consti- 
tuted that great l)ody of unwritten law, the answers of skilled 
lawyers ” {respoiisa priide7itmm), A remarkablCi step was taken 
towards the general publication of such learning by Gneeus 
Flavjus, the secretary of the censor Appius Claudius, who pub- 

• Arnold’s Tlistorif of ItomCf vol. ii. pp. 448, 449. 
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lislied a book describing the technical forms of i)leading and the 
rules for fixing the sittings of the courts — matters which the 
patricians had liitherto kept as the secrets of tlieir order. Though 
the son of a freedman, Flavius was enrolled by his patron in the 
senate, and elected Ciirule iEdile by the people. His work 
appears to have been the first that was wi'itten on Roman law. 

Of general literature, except tlie Pontifical Annals and the 
genealogical registers of great families, there was an absolute 
deartli ; for the Hellenic impulse, to which all Roman literature 
owed its origin, with one remarkable exception, only appears for 
tlie first time in tlie tragedies of Livius Andronicus, himself a 
Greek, after the First Punic "\\"ar. The only approach to dra- 
matic composition was in the Fahulce. Afellancp^ already men- 
tioned as borrowed from tlie Oscans of Campania, — a rude, coarse 
dialogue on some ludicrous suliject. Tliere was anotlier form of 
indigenous poetry, not yet dignified with tiic name of litera- 
lurc, but destined to receive a brilliant development. S((tire has 
been well desci’ibed as a hardy, jjihhly shrub of genuine Jjatin 
growth, and by far the best product of the soil, it originated with 
the strolling minsti*els or ballad singers, who went fi*om town to 
tr)wn and from house to house, dancing to the music of the flul(‘ 
and chanting the medleys (saff/rep)* which they either impro- 
vised or had previously composed on any subject suggested by 
their own fancy or suited to their hearers, in a peculiar inetn* 
called the Saff/ryn'ra?, which survives in tlie fjugnients of Njevius, 
and in some ^epitaphs of the age we are now describing. Tliese 
ballads formed a part of the ^entertainments .>provided for the 
Roman people, in conjunction with musicians, dancei's, ioi)e- 
walkcrs, jugglers, and Etruscan jiantomiraists, at, the* Gn^at 
Games, ))esides the chariot races which wei^e tho* proper business 
of that great national festival, the origin of wliich is referred to 
the age of the Tar(piins. Those games, preserved with religious 
reverence, and converted from an ociaisional into an annual festival. 


* The etymology of tliis word is still in dis]mt(' ; but there scorns no good reason 
for rejecting the obvious explanation derived from its use ns a common noun. WJien 
Tennyson calls his “ Trincess ” a mcdiri/, no one hesitates to seek (though not every 
one succeeds in finding) his meaning in the common sense of the latter word. So 
when we find saturay derived from satiir (full), signifying a dish of various sorts of 
food, and when' we apc besides told by Dionysius that the poetical mtiirci was made 
up of various kinds of poems, we can hardly doubt whence tlio satirists obtained tlie 
name of the dish they .set before their hearers. Tlicro is no direct connection with 
tlie Greek Satyrs and Satyrie Drama, though it is <piitc possilile tliat the latter name 
eamo ultimately from the same root. 
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wlion tlic ciiriile axlilcs were ap 2 )ointed to superintend them (b.c. 
t](37), fiiruighed tlie nucleus of a national theatre, especially when 
a stage was erected in the Circus Maximus, and a sum provided by 
the state for the exhibitions just referred to (b.c. 364). But, 
though a century had elapsed since that time, there was still a 
prejudice against the pcrfoi*niers, both roofed in public feeling and 
(‘Illbodied in the law. The art of the poet and inimist seems to 
liave been despised as generally practised by low foreigners, Oscan 
and Etruscan, feared as an instrument of the enchanter, and disap- 
proved as a weapon aimed at public order and private character. 
The Twelve Tables forbad alike the incantations of the sorcerer, 
the dirges of hired mourners, and the jiersonal attacks of the 
lampooner ; and Cato tells us that in former times the trade of 
a poet was not rcsjiected ; if any one occujiicd himself therewith, 
or addicted himself to banquets, he was called an idler ; ” and the 
])ractice of such arts for pay was held as a special degradation. 
I'erformers were excluded by the censors from tliQ army and the 
(‘omitia. The magistrates satiin judgment on their performances; 
and the actor who presumed on the grudging patronage of the 
state might jiay for his want of success with imprisonment and 
stripes, yuch discouragements etfectually post])()ned the rise of 
a. national dramatic literature. None but persons of a low class 
would become performers ; and these were for the most jiart 
Etruscans. 

On the other hand, the chariot races were held in the greatest 
honour, and jiresidcd over by the highest magistrate; juresent at 
Home. At first two chariots ran at a time, their drivers beiiiir 
distinguished by colours, which were sujiposed to have reference to 
the seasons, t^c for the winter snow, the rerZ for the summer^ 
heat : two others ^^ere afterwards added, the ffrce/i for sprmg, and 
the or for autumn. Each colour had of course its own 
eager partisans ; but it was not till the time of the emjhre that they 
liecame symbols of political fiictions, and at last the emblems of 
those feuds which deluged the circus of Constantinople with blood. 
The games of the circus must not be dismissed without a mention 
of that fatal symptom of degeneracy, the first exhibition of gladia- 
torial shows in the first year of the Punic Wars (b.c. 264) as a 
part of the solemnities at the funeral of D. Junius Brutus. The 
I)ractice is said to have been borrowed from -the .Etrdscans, as 
a substitute for the human sacrifices offered from time im- 
memorial at the funerals of great men, as for example at that of 
Patroclus in the I/Zar/y that the deceased might not depart im- 
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attended by the souls of enemies or followers. It is supposed 
that the victims on this occasion were the Etruscan prisoners from 
Volsinii, the conquest of wliich city in this year completed the 
subjugation of Etruria. 

Such, in brief outline, was the condition of the republic ut the 
close of wliat has well, been called the spring-time of its exist- 
ence. And it is most important to notice that Rome achieved the 
conquest of Italy just at the time when tlie kingdoms founded hy 
the succsseors of Alexander in the East had reached their highest 
j)itch. The jilace of Rome was now clearly acknowledged, as one 
of the great powers of the world, by the chief among those king- 
doms. As the Italian expedition of Pyrrhus had derived its 
impulse from the conflicts that had been waged for half a century 
for the dominion of Greece and Asia, so his rejmlse naturally 
brought his conquerors within the sjdiere of Grecian politics. 
While the Epirot was exciting new alarm by his victories in 
Greece, an embassy arrived at Rome from Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, to propose an allianCfO with the republic (b.c. 273). 
The Romans, in return, sent an embassy of three of their mosi, 
distinguished senators to Alexandria — then at the height of its 
political power and literary glory. The envoys would not have been 
Romans, if the sight of all this splendour, following ui)on their 
victory over Pyrrhus, had not roused in their minds the ])ro])hctic 
anticipation of an approaching struggle with tlie Jlellenic race 
for the dominion of the world. But, before the decision of thal 
question between the two l)ranches of their common race, a long 
war had to l^e waged for life and death with the great Semitic 
power, which was the common enemy of both. Rome had to 
^conquer Carthage in a struggle which brought herself to the brink 
of ruin,* before she ivas prepared to subdue the kindred Greeks. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. B.C, 264 TO B.C. 241. 


“ Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni 
Carthago, Italiam contra ^J^yborinaque longe 
Ostia dives opum, studiisque asporriraa belli. ” — Virgil, 


'SICILY THE BATTLE-FIELD OP ROME AND CARTHAGE — It 9 CONNECTION WITH ITALY, 
GRKEOE, AND CARTHAGE — SEIZURE OP MESSANA BY THE MAMERTINES — THEY ARK 
BESIEGED BY'IIIERO — AID VOTED TO THEM BY THE ROMANS — BEGINNING OP THE 
FIRST rUNIO WAR — SUCCESSES OF THE ROMANS — THEY ARE JOINED BY IIIKRO— THEIR 
VIOrOHY AT AGRIGKNTUM —HISTORY OF THE PIKENIOTANS — THEIR PROPER NAME 
CANAANITES— THEIR LANGUAGE SEMITIC— TRADITION OP THEIR MIGRATION FROM 
THE RED SEA TO THE MEDITERRANEAN — THE CITIES OP PIKENIOIA — HISTORY OP TYRE 
AND SIDON — THEIR COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION— COLONIES OP THE PIKKNICIANS — 
CARTHAGE — LEGENDS OP ITS FOUNDATION — ITS DOMINION IN AFRICA — ITS MARITIME 
AND COLONIAL EMPIRE IN SPAIN, SARDINIA, AND SICILY— RIVALRY WITH THE 
GREEKS A#D ALLIANCE WITH THE TYRRHENIANS —THE CARTHAGINIAN CONSTITUTION 
AND RELIGION — RELATIONS WITH ROME* TO THE TIME OP' THE PUNIO WARS — 
HISTORY OP THE FIRST PUNIC W^R RESUMED —ATTACKS ON THE COASTS OP ITALY — 
THE ROMAN FLEET— NAVAL VICTORY OP DUILIUS —CAMPAIGNS IN SARDINIA, CORSICA, 
AND SICILY — NAVAL VICTORY OP HEOULU8 — HIS SUCCESSES IN AFRICA — HIS DEFEAT 
AND IMPRISONMENT — THE WAR RESUMED IN SICILY — VICTORY OF PANORMUS AND 
SIEGE OF LILYB^EUM— REGULUS AT ROME — WRECK OP THE ROMAN FLEET — EXPLOITS 
OF HAMILCAR BARCA IN SICILY — ROMAN VICTORY OFF THE J5GATIAN ISLANDS— CON- 
CLUSION OP THE WAR— SICILY A ROMAN PROVINCE —REVOLT AND RECONQUEST OF THE 
PALISCI— POPULATION OP ROME. 

When Pyrrlius sailed from the shore, ^ of Sicily, he is rej^orted 
to have exclaimed, How fine a battle-field arc we leaving to the 
Romans and Carthaginians ! ” Tliat island has been described as 
geographically belonging to Italy, as truly as the •Peloponnesus 
belongs to Greece^ and tliat a political division at the straits of 
Messyia is as unnatural as the partition of Italy itself, is proved 
by the fact ttiat Sicily and the South of Italy have generally beTin 
held by the samef or kindred nations. The Siceli, from whom the 
island received its name, were, as we have seen, the same people 
as the Itali of the peninsula. The Hellenic settlements studded 
the shores alike of Magna Graecia and of Sicily. By the events 
now about to be related, the natural union of the island with 
the 2)eninsula was established by the Romans ; and it was pre- 
served under their Gothic successors. WJien the kiugtlom of the 
Lombards was founded in Italy in the sixth century, the Greek 
empire held Sicily, in conjunction with the duchies of , Naples and 
Rome, under the exarchate of Ravenna. Rent from Italy by the 
Arabs in the ninth century, as it had nearly been by the Cartha- 
ginians, Sicily was reunited to the peninsula by the Norman 
adventurers of the eleventh century ; and the union of the island 

/ 2 
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with Southern Italy was j^crpetiiated (with some interruptions) 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; till in our day the iiero who 
created the new Italian kingdom began his work in Sicily. 

But the very configuration of the island seems to indicate the 
fate which has made it, in every age, the prey of adventurers from 
diverse quarters. Soverecrfrom Italy by the straits, it is exposed 
to 'be torn from its connection'by a superior maritime power. If its 
nortliern coast faces the peninsula, its eastern shore looks towards 
Greece, and its soutliern towards Africa: and we have already 
seen how these asj)ects were significant of its destinies thus far. 
For centuries, the Greek republics and the j)Ower of Carthage had 
been contending for its possession. The decline of the former had 
brought the latter up to the very straits ; and across them Kome 
and Carthage now eyed each other with a jealousy about to break 
out into an intenieciue war, in which the Greeks, now represented 
only by the rule of Hiero at Syracuse, wx're unable to take mure 
than a subordinate part. Tlie conflict was brought on by a cause 
apparently insignificant. 

While tlie war wais raging between Pyrrhus and the Romans, it 
happened by a strange coincidence that the cities of Rhegium and 
Messana, on the opposite sliores of the straits, fell into the hands 
of independent freebooters, alike the enemies of both. We have 
seen how the Campanian iiiercenaries, who garrisoned Rhegium for 
Rome, revolted on the first successes of Pyrrhus. Their massacre 
of the Greek inhabitants -would make them as odious to Pyrrhus 
as their revolt was unpardonable by tlie Romans. They were 
encouraged to defy both, and t6 hold the city for themselves, by 
the example of tlieir kinsmen on the other side of the strait... A 
body of Campanian mercenaries, who had served under Agatho- 
cles, having been marched to Messana, on their way back to Italy, 
rose upon the citizens, who liad received them hospitably, mas- 
sacred all the males, and took possession of their wives and 
property (about b.c. 284). By assuming the title of Mamertini 
(children of Mamers, or Mars) they likened themselves to the 
chosen bands which had been sent forth by their Sabellian ances- 
tors in their sacred spring.” Both cities thus became nests of 
robbers, preying on the adjacent territories ; and, while the gar- 
rison of Rhegium \Y^^re strong enough to make war on Locri, the 
Mamertines of Messana carried terror as far as the gates of Syra- 
cuse. The first business of the Romans after the capture of 
Tarentum was, as we have seen, to punish the revolters of Rhegium 
(B.C. 271). 
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Meanwhile the Mamertines were maintained against Pyrrhus by 
the ]iel|> of the Carthaginians. On his retreat they formed a third 
power in Sicily, occupying the north-eastern part, while Syracuse 
possessed only a small territory in the south-east, and the Cartha- 
giinans held the rest of the island. But a new impulse was 
given to Syracuse by the election of Hiero, the son of Hieroclcs, 
to succeed Pyrrhus as general of tlfc Greeks (b.o. 275). Though 
at first raised to power by the soldiers against the will of the 
citizens, he soon won over the latter by Ips wise and moderate 
government. lie got ]-id, by a treaclierous stroke, of the mercena- 
ries who had been the tools of former Syracusan tyrants, and, 
having remodelled the citizen army, he led them out to extirpate 
the nest of rol)bers at Messana. By a great victory, he gained 
the title of king of the Sicilian Greeks, and slnit up the Mamertines 
ill the city (n.c. 270). 

After the siege had lasted for five years, the Mamertines, re- 
duced to tlie last extremity, and hopeless of mercy from Hiero, saw 
tliat their only resource wtfs surrender eitlicr to Carthage or to 
Borne. The majority decided that to give Rome a footing in 
Sicily would constitute a 2 )erfect claim upon her gratitude ; and 
envoys were sent to the Senate, to offer the surrender of the city. 
It seemed at first impossible that the Itomans could accci)t such a 
gift from the j^artners in guilt of those, they had just so severely 
punished, and punished by the aid of that very ally against whom 
the Mamertines asked their 2>i'otection. The suggestions of 
cautious 2 ^^’h’cy, too, tended the same way as the dictates of good 
faith. To give the*assistancc asked^ must not only 2 )rccipitate a war 
with jUarthage, but would lead the Romans beyond the boundaries 
of Italy. But on the other hand, it was certain that oij their ?e- 
fusal the city wauld be given over to the Carthaginians, wdiose 
attempt to seize Tarentum seemed to justify the Romans in gaining 
a footing on the coast of Sicily. The Senate, as the representative 
of the moderate and cautious party, still hesitated, when the con- 
suls referred the question to the coniitia of the centuries. That 
assembly, subject to the imjmlses by which masses of men arc 
moved, heard only the voice that called them to ncAt^ conquests 
beyond the shores of Italy and bade them not to suffer the Car- 
thaginians to seize a 2>ost within sight of their shorei^ Aid was 
voted to the Mamertines ; and a device was invented to bring that 
aid within the semblance of public law. They were treated with, 
not as revolted mercenaries, but as Italians established at a foreign 
2 ) 0 st, and were received, just like the other Italians, into the con- 
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federacy of Home, wlio proclaimed herself the protector of the 
Italiahs beyond tlic seas. A mandate was despatched to Hiero, 
requiring him to desist from attacking the allies of Rome; and an 
embassy was sent to Cartilage, to prepare an indirect justification 
of the war, by denianfling an cxjdanation of the attempt to seize 
Tarcntum seven }’cars befo're. The Carthaginians did not scruple 
to. purge tlicmselves from the charge by an oath; and their aiisweivs , 
to otlicr causes of complaint, which were raked up to strengthen 
the Roman case, were studiously moderate ; for it was not tlieir 
policy to precipitate an open war (n.r. 205). 

These hollow ncgociations were still in progress, and the Roman 
preparations to cross the straits were all lait complete, when news 
arrived that tlic'^ Carthaginians had ai)peared before Messana in 
the character of mediators and concluded a i)ea(!e lietwcen Hicro 
and the Mamertines ; and that then the anti-Roman party had 
surrendered the citadel and harbour to the Carthaginian forces 
under Ilanno. Still the consul, Ajijiius Claudius, would not aban- 
don the eriterprizc, Ilis advanced sHips were warned back by the 
Carthaginians ; and a few of them were taken, but these were 
sent l)ack to avoid a cause of waj*. A second attempt was more 
successful. Claudius, the consul’s legate, landed at Messana, and 
called a meeting of the citizens, at which Hanno, who was present 
in the character of a friend, was seized, and consented to evacuate 
the place. lie Avas jninishcd Avith death by the Carthaginians, 
Avho sent a great armament, under Hanno the son of Hannibal, to 
besiege jMCssana by sea and land ; Avhile Hiero, Avho had Avith- 
(IraAvn at, the bidding of the Ramans, renounced their alliance for 
the time, and returned to the attack. The siege AA^as sjipcdily 
raised by the consul Appiiis Claudius, Avho eluded the Carthagi- 
nian fleet and transported his Avhole army fi’oni Rhegiuni under 
the cover of night. He kept the field throughout the summer, 
inflicting several bloAvs on the enemy, and CA'en advancing to the 
gates of Syracuse, and then led his army back in safety, leaving a 
strong garrison in Messana (b.c. 264). The folloAving year was 
marked by a similar but still more successful campaign. Both 
consuls crossed the straits unopposed, and defeated the Cartha- 
ginians and Syracusans in a battle aaOucIi had the most important 
political results. For Hicro, finding the issue noAv fairly raised, 
Avhether the Romans or the Carthaginians Averc to be masters of 
Sicily, wisely chose the friendship of the former, and remained 
their firm ally during the rest of his life and reign, which was 
[>rotracted to nearly fifty years (b.c. 263). His examjde Avas 
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followed by all the Sicilian Greeks ; and thus, besides the 
strengtji of their alliance, the Romans gained the all-iinportant 
posts of Syracuse and Messana. With such a basis, they had little 
difficulty in driving back the Cartliaginiaiis, in a third campaign, 
to* their fortresses on the coast. The only inland city at which a 
stand was made was Agrigeiitinn, into whicli Hannibal, the son of 
Gisgo, threw himself with 50,000«men. The Itomans blockaded 
^ the city for seven months, reducing the besieged to the utmost 
distress ; but their own case became little better, when Hanno 
landed at the port of Ileraclea, and cut off their sui)plies. Both 
parties resolved on a battle, as the only relief from their embarrass- 
ments. The Romans felt for the first time the superiority of the 
terrible Numidian horse, but their legions secured them a dear- 
bought victory, which left them too exhausted to prevent the 
escape of the Carthaginians from the city to their fleet (b.c. 
2G2). 

Tims the First Punic ^Vaii had o])ened with three campaigns 
which had nearly given tkc Romans the (*oveted prize of Sicily. 
But they had only just entered on the long conflict of four-and- 
twenty years. While Hamilear, fhe successor of Hanno, en- 
trenched himself in the maritime fortresses, by his sallies from 
which alone hostilities were continued in the island, the Romans 
had to prepare, for the first tbue in their history, to sustain the 
burthen of a maritime war with the power that was mistress of 
the sea. This pause in the operations alibrds an opportunity for 
casting back a glance on the previous history of thg Carthaginians, 
and of the Ph(eiiician race froin^ which they sprang, and of which 
thev were now the chief representatives.* 

The PHiiiNiciANs claim a conspicuous place in the history oS the 
world, not so •much from any influence they had on the great 
movements of political events, as from their unexampled activity 
in commerce and colonization. Hence it is that, in the past course 
of our narrative^ they have only occasionally appeared as conduct- 
ing the commerce which enriched the nations of Western Asia 
and supported the magnificence of Solomon, — as resisting, with 
truly Semitic obstinacy, the attacks of conquerors, such as Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Alexander, — and as affording to the Persian empire 

the assistance of their powerful marine. It remams to take a 

• • 

* The Romans preserved the memory of the Plioeniciaii origin of the Carth&giaians 
by the name of Pceni (with its derived adjective Pvnv'us) wliich they applied to them 
indiiferently with that of Cartkaginienses. Tlie adjective Punic signifies Pheenidan 
by etymology, but Carihaginian by usage. 
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brief connected view of their gradual growth in that commercial 
greatness, which had its centre in the ancient cities of Phoenice, — 
Sidon, Tyre, and their sisters, — and of that system of colonization 
which carried them over the western coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and beyond the pillars of Hercules to the shores and islands* of 
the Atlantic. * 

Like so many other peoples, both of the ancient and modern 
world, the Phoenicians are compionly known by a name different^ 
from that by which they called themselves. PkoenicG is a Greek 
word, signifying the land of the date-palm;” but various 
ancient writers have recorded the fact, that the native name of the 
country was Cknet^ that is, Canaan. On a coin of the time of 
Antiochus EpipliK-iies, the Syrian Laodicca is entitled a mother 
city in Canaan ” ; and St. Augustine tells us that the African 
peasants of his bishopric of Hippo (a colony of the Phoenicians), 
when asked of what race they were, would reply in the Punic 
dialect Canaanitos.” All this agrees witli the statement in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, wliich makts Sidon the first-born of 
Canaan, and places him at the head of the various tribes that over- 
spread what is commonly known as tlie land of Canaan, and the 
extent of whose settlements is defined as reaching from Sidon to 
the cities in tlie jDlain of the Dead Sea.* Canaan is, in fact, a geo- 
graphical term, signifying ^4owland,”^s opposed to Arain^ ^‘high- 
land” (the Hebrew name of Syria), and it is applied both to the 
Mediterranean coast, and to the great 2 >bain which extends from 
tlie Dead Sea u,p the valley of the Jordan and through Coele-Syria 
to the valley of the Orontes. How closely the different tribes of 
Canaan ites or “ lowlanders ” were connected with one another is 
proj-ed by the leagues of the Sidonians and Hamathites with the 
nations of Palestine in the time of Joshua. r 

But this use of a common geograi^hic'al name by no means neces- 
sitates the conclusion, that all the tribes that bore it were of the 
same race ; nor does the occurrence of Sidon among the descendants 
of Ham necessarily imjily that the Phoenicians of the historic age 
were a Hamite race. We have already seen that, in the ethnical 
genealogies of Scripture, the recurrence of the same name in diffe- 
rent pedigrees indicates the succession of different races in the 
same regions. Now the evidence is complete, that the dialects 
both of Phoenicia' and* Carthage belonged to the Semitic family of 
languages, and were closely akin to the Hebrew. The fact is dis- 
tinctly testified by the fathers Augustine and Jerome, — who knew 

• Genesis x. 15—19. 
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Hebrew well, and were able to compare it with Punic, which was 
then a lining dialect, — that the languages differed little from each 
other. The proper names are easily explained by Hebrew etymo- 
logies ; and the legends on Phcenician coins, and the fragments of 
tlie Carthaginian dialect preserved by ancient writers, are intelli- 
gible to the Hebrew scholar; nay, the very name of the citadel of 
^Carthage, Byvsa^ is the Hebrew Bos:mh^ that is, a fortress.* * * § If 
then we are to believe, on the authofity of the scriptural genealogy, 

* that the primeval settlements of the Hamite race in Southern 
Canaan extended to the Plimniciaii coast, it would seem necessary 
to suppose that .these were afterwards overrun by a Semitic immi- 
gration, which would necessarily adopt something of the character 
of the older population. Tlie religion of Phoenicia, especially, seems 
to bear distinct traces of Hamitic superstitions, f 

To the question, whence that tide of Semitic immigration flowed, 
the Phoenicians themselves gave a very interesting answer, which 
is preserved by Herodotus. Visiting the temple of Hercules (Mel- 
carth) at Tyre, to learn if he oould reconcile the conflicting accounts 
of the Greeks and Egyptians concerning that deity, he was informed 
that the Tyrians had settled on that coast and built their city 2300 
years before his time (more than 2700 B.c.), and tliat they had 
come originally from the shores of the Ked Sea.J Tlie same tradi- 
tion is iireservcd in various forms by other ancient writers ; and 
some of the most diligent modern enquirers into primeval history 
have come to the conclusion, that the migration of the Phoenicians 
from the shores of the lied Sea was connected wUln the great 
movement of the Semitic tribes uj) the valley of the Euphrates, 
which brought the family of Abraham into the land of Canaan. § 

Be Tliis as,it may, the Phamicians are found, in the earliest ages 
of recorded history, occiqiying the narrow strip of coast between 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean, west of Coele-Syria and Galilee, 
from about tlie 35th parallel of north latitude to Mount Carmel. 
Here they founded great maritime cities, oi-iginally independent of 
each other, of which the most ancient were Arvad (Aradus) in the 
north, and Sidon and Tyre on the south. To these were afterwards 

* III fact, the Hebrew seems to have derived its existing form from the influence 
of the Caiiaanite dialects, and hence it is called in Scri])lurc “the language of Canaan.” 
— Isaiah xix. 18. • « 

t From the mention of Sidon alone, of all the l*ha 3 nician* citic-^, in Genesis x., we 
may perhaps infer that the Hamite element was most distinctly marked in that city ; 
and that this was one cause of »ts rivalr}’’ with Tyre for supremacy. 

t J/erod.y ii. 44 ; comp. i. 1, vii. 89. 

§ Kawlinsoii’s IlcrodotuSf vol. iv. Essay li. On the Migrations of tlio Pheeiiicians. 
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added Berytus, Byblus, and Tripolis. The rock-built ” Tyre* 
disputed the lionour of antiquity with Sidon, ‘‘ the city .of fisher- 
men,” which claimed to be its mother-city. W.hen Palestine was 
(conquered by tlie Israelites, the latter was im 2 )ortant enough to be 
called great Sidon,” and was the northernmost city inefuded 
within the bounds of the •Holy Land. It was assigned, with the 
‘^strong city Tyre,” to the tribe of Asher, who, instead of subduing 
their j)art of Phcenicia, became tributary to the Phoenicians, f 
These notices show us the two chief cities of the Phoenicians • 
at a high degree of i)Ower as early as the middle of the* fifteenth 
century b.c. Besides these settlements on the coast, the king- 
dom of Hamath, on the Upper Oroiites, seems to have been of 
Phoenician origin, and it took an active part in the wars against 
the Israelites under Joshua. In the time of the Judges, the 
Sidonians are mentioned among the oppressors of Israel. In the 
Homeric poems we often meet with Sidon, Sidonia, and tlie 
Sidonians, as flourishing in- wealth and art, especially in tlie 
manufixeture of beautiful wwen falmcs, carrying on an extensive 
commerce, Ix^th in goods and in slaves, and characterized by 
cunning in their dealings. The absence of the very name of Tyre 
from Homer is hardly a decisive proof of its insignificance ; for 
the Greeks may naturally have denoted the country and people by 
the name of the city with which they became first acquainted. 
The mythical stories of (Greece, and the traditions of the Phoenician 
colonies in the west, point to the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
as the period when the Phamicians had already become active 
colonizers. Utica, on the African coast, was, said to have been 
founded 200 years before Carthage, and Gades or Gadeira (Cadiz), 
O'utside the straits of Gibraltar, a few years earlier, r The worshi]) 
of the Tyrian Hercules (Melcarth) at the latter place is supposed 
to furnish a proof that Tyre was its mother city; and the legend of 
Cadmus also points to Tyre as the leading city of the Phmnicians. 
The historian Justin has preserved an interesting tradition, that, 
a year before the Trojan war, the Sidonians were defeated by the 
king of Ascalon and the gr(*ater part of the inhabitants of Sidon 
took refuge in Tyre, which became from that time the chief city 
of Phmnicia. Such a collision between the Phoenicians and the 

Philistines is not improbable during the time of Israel’s servitude 

• • 

* The Hebrew Tsor and the Greek Tupdr are dialectic varieties of the Phaniclaii 
name Sar or Sor, which the spot .still retains. The word probably signifies a rocl\ 
herytus and Byblus also claimed very high antiquity\ 

t Joshua XI. 8 ; xix. 28, 29. 
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to the latter people ; and a common hostility to them would fur- 
nish om motive for the close alliance between David and the 
Phoenicians. 

With the formation of that alliance, in the latter half of the 
eleVenth century n.c., we again reach safe liistoric ground. Tju’e 
is now without dispute tlie leading city of Phoenicia. She places 
at the disposal of David and Solomon all the resources of art as 
well as wealth for the building of. the tcni2)le, tlie grandest cdiiice 
which tlie world had yet seen, and the monument, not only of the 
piety of Israel, but of tlie riches and civilization of Phoenicia. 
Hiram, king .of Tyre, was master of Lebanon and its forests. 
His ships not only commanded the (‘ommerce of the Mediter- 
ranean, but he joined with Solomon in naval enterju’ises in the 
Indian Ocean from tlie })ort of Elath (^Elana) in the Red Sea. 
The treaty made l)y the two kings furnishes a very interesting 
exani])]e of the relations between a commercial and agricultural 
people. From Abibal, tlie father of Hiram, down to the founda- 
tion of (^arthage, Josei)hus has jirescrved a chronological list of 
kings, furnished by the Tyrian histories of Dius and Menander. 
The luirthens imposed upon the people l)y Hiram, to support his 
foreign enterprises and his magnificent works at Tyre, entailed a 
series of revolutions and assassinations of rulers, till Ithbaal or 
Ethbaal, a priest of Astarte, usurjied the (*rown and founded a 
sacerdotal dynasty^ embracing Sidon as well as Tyre. The origin 
of his jiower tlirows liglit ujioii the fanatical attemiits of his 
daughter Jezebel to establisli the worsliip of Jhial in tlie kingdom 
of Israel. The jiative annals of his reign recorded the great 
drought whicli foi’ins so coiisiiicuous a jiart of the story of Ahab 
and Elijah* In the reign of his great grandson Pygmalion, the 
brothel’ and ojii^’cssor of Dido, we have a jioint of contact between 
the native annals and the legends of the classic jioets, to which 
w^e shall recur presently in relation to the foundation of Carthage. 
The whole story seems to indicate a conflict of the royal and 
hierarchical powers. 

The uperior interest attached to the colony seems to have 
diverted the attention of compilers from the annals of the mothei* 
city, and our next mention of l\Te and Sidon occurs in the com« 
jdaints of the projihets Jofl and Amos of their inroads on the 
coasts of Judah, whence they carried oft* A^^ealth to dedicate in 
their temples, and young men and maidens to sell as slaves 
to the Grecians.* The slave-trade of the Phoenicians is also 

^ Joel iii. 4 — 8 ; Amos i. 6, P. This introduction of Jewish slaves into Greece hy 
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noticed in those wonderful descriptions of Tyre by the prophets 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, which form an almost ideal picturecof com- 
mercial greatness. Slaves and the souls of men” are enumerated 
among the chief articles of her merchandise ; and those Scriptures, 
which have been falsely said to sanction slavery, mark this dbo- 
minable traffic as one of 'the sins that were preparing terrible 
judgment for the proud city that said, I am of perfect beauty : 
I am a god : I sit in the seat of God in the midst of the seas.” * 
These prophetic pictures, illustrated by the light of history, reveal 
one feature of the deepest interest in the progress of civilization. 

The luxury that enfeebles ” is one of the commonjdaces of moral 
philosophy, which history is supposed invariably to confirm. This 
may be true of iiations whose greatness is founded on agriculture 
or on successful war ; but in a purely commercial state it is quite 
possible for wealth to produce luxury and insolence, and at the 
same time to call forth a display of almost superhuman strength. 
The energy which is kept acthe in the 2 )ursiiit of gain is ready to 
be expended in defence of wealth ; and self-interest has often 
proved a more potent stimulus than i^atriotism. No city ever with- 
stood her enemies more pertinaciously than Tyre. The successive 
conquerors of Western Asia made the acquisition of the Phoenician 
ports a chief object of their policy. Sargoii succeeded so far as 
to unite the other cities ^ in a confederacy against Tyre, which is 
said even to have been joined by the ancient city on the mainland, 
which was distinguished by the name of “ Old Tyre.” For Tyre 
had by tliis time become a double city, the new town which was 
built on the island opposite to, its ancient site., having naturally 
become the stronghold. Its navy defeated the united fleets of its 
fol-mer subjects, and the city was besieged in vain for five years 
by Sargon (n.c. 721 — 717). The interval of 150 years, between 
this siege and that by Nebuchadnezzar, seems to have been a 
period of steady prosj)erity, during a j)art of which at least 
PJia3nicia was in close alliance witli Egypt. It was by the aid of 
a Phoenician fleet that Neko is said to have achieved the circum- 
navigation of Africa (about b.c. G10).| The Phoenicians had soon 
to feel the* whole weight of the new Babylonian power. Nebu- 
chadnezzar overran Phoenicia and took Sidon by storm ; but only 
became master of Old Tyre after a, siege of thirteen years (b.c. 
698— 585). t 

the Phoenician moi’chants, as early as the beginning of the eighth century D.o., 
is a fact deserving of more attention than it has received, 

* Isaiali xxiiii ; Ezekiel xxvii., xxviii. 

+ See Vol. I. p. 133. 
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Though the insular city still preserved its independence under 
its own kings, its power had received a severe shock. Cyprus, its 
most ancient colcfny, was taken by Amasis, king of Egjpt. But, 
at the accession of Cyrus, Tyre and Sidon still appear as com- 
mercial states, conveying the cedars of Lebanon to Joppa, to aid 
in the rebuilding of Jerusalem (b.c. 53B).* The Phoenician cities 
made a voluntary submission to Cyhis or his son, if that should 
not rather be called an alliance, which permitted them with im- 
punity to refuse Cambyses the services of their navy for his pro- 
jected expedition against Carthage. That navy formed the chief 
maritime strength of the Persian empire. By its aid Cyrus was 
enabled to subdue the Ionian cities, and it served against the 
Greeks in the Persian wars with varying success, till the Phoeni- 
cians were signally defeated by the Athenians off Salamis in 
Cyprus (b.c. 449). In tlie wars between the Grecian states, the 
Phoenician fleet was employed in aiding, first ' the Spartans and 
afterwards the Athenians, according to the varying j)olicy of 
Persia. By their aid Conoh secured the ascendancy over Sparta 
which enabled Iiini to build the Long Walls of Athens, and Phoe- 
nician sailors aided in the work. These services led to a friend- 
ship between Plioenicia and Atliens. A decree of the Athenian 
senate made Strato, king of Sidon, a public guest, and immunities 
were granted to Sidonian merchants settling in the city, where 
Phoenician inscrip tfons have been found of a date about b.c. 380. 
During all this time the Phoenician cities wero left under the 
government of their own kings, profiting themselves ’an’d enriching 
the empire by their commercial ^prosperity. In the war with 
Evagpras of Cyprus they suffered severely for their fidelity to 
Persia; and Tyre is even said to have been taken by the insurgent 
prince. At this 'period Sidon appears as the chief of the Phoe- 
nician cities. The Persian king had a palace there, though the 
city was governed by its own prince. 

Under the cruel despotism of Artaxerxes Ochus, the oppression 
of the Persian satrap and military commanders at Sidon became 
so intolerable that a congress of the Phoenician cities at Tripolis 
decided on a general revolt (b.c. 352). The royal palace at Sidon 
was sacked, the Persians massacred, the fleet burnt to render 
escape impossible, and an alliance formed with Neotanebo II., 
king of Egypt, who sent a garrison of 4000 Greeks to aid in the 
defence. We have already had occasion to relate the disastrous 
issue consequent on the treachery of Tennes, king of Sidon, and 

* Ezra iii. 7. 
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of Memnon, the leader of the Greek mercenaries.* Even this 
blow did not destroy the prosperity of Sidon ; but it effectually 
alienated her people from Persia, and they were the first to submit 
to Alexander when he entered Phoenicia after the battle of Issus. 
We have seen how the resistance of Tyre brought down upon her 
the penalty of utter destrfiction ; f but the Carians, with whom 
Alexander repcopled the city, fell into the habits of its former 
population, and both Tyre and Sidon recovered much of its com- 
mercial greatness. After a long struggle between the kingdoms of 
Egypt and Syria, Plioenicia was finally secured to the latter by Anti- 
ochiis the Great (b.c. 198). But the commercial rivalry of Egy^)! 
proved more serious even than political subjection ; and the founda- 
tion of Berenice on the Bed Sea diverted to Alexandria much of 
the oriental commerce that had previously fiowed througli Tyre 
and Sidon. But still they did not succumb to their younger rival. 
Under the Romans, to whom Phoenicia was subjected witli Syria, 
Tyre was still the first commercial city of the world. The Arab 
conquest secured for it new prosj)erity under the gentle govern- 
ment of the Caliphs, till it finally succumbed to the dominion of 
the Turks (a.d. 1510), and to the blow inflicted on the whole 
commerce of the Levant by the discovery of the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thus, if we should accept the supposed 
date of the migration of the Phoenicians from the shores of the 
Red Sea, we should have a period of 4,000 years for the existence 
of the nation ; and it may safely be affirmed that their prosperity 
reached back to a point as long before the Christian era as that to 
which it extended after it, making up in rdl a space of not less 
than 3000 years. 

The causes which chiefly contributed to this long career of com- 
mercial greatness are to be sought partly in ^hc geographical 
position of the people, and partly in their national character. As 
a mixed race — for in this light we have already seen reason to 
regard them — they united the enterprize and inventive genius of 
the Hamite race with the tenacity of purpose and love of gain 
which have always distinguished the Semitic. Pent in between a 
coast possessing several fine harbours and the lofty chain of 
Lebanon, whose terraces produce little but the cedar and the date- 
palm, they became of necessity a nation of mariners ; and their 
lot was cast at that ^ery spot of all the ancient world from whicli 
maritime activity could be most profitably pursued. At the junc- 
tion of the three continents, accessible from the remote east by the 
• See p. 41. f See pp, 58—60. 
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easy route which crosses the northern part of the Syrian Desert, 
and from -the Red Sea and Egypt through ^Palestine and &long 
the coast, looking Out westward over the Mediterranean, and con- 
nected with the shores of Asia Minor and Greece by the stepping- 
stones, so to speak, of Cyprus, Crete, and the islands of the 
iEgasan, Phoenicia may well be called th6 commercial focus of the 
ancient world. To the south and east lay the highly civilized an,d 
productive regions, where 

“ Egypt with Assyria strove lii wealth ami luxury,” 

backed by all the wealth of India and Arabia ; to tlie west, the 
extensive coast-line of Europe and Africa, here peopled with races 
whose native energy only needed the touch of commerce to adorn 
their freedom with the graces of civilization, and there offering 
virgin tracts of unsurpassed fertility to the enterprize of the colo- 
nist. And every new step in prosperity added the impulse of 
necessity to a people whose numbers must soon -have outgrown 
their narrow territory. a 

Accordingly, from a very early age, we find the Phcenicians 
acting as carriers of the produce of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon. 
Horner tells us of their traffic in the metal trinkets and woven 
fabrics which were produced abundantly in those countries, as 
well as in slaves. We have seen how they joined Solomon in 
distant voyages of as much as three yeafs’ duration, wliich pro- 
duced gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” * The plain 
interpretation of the much disputed text is that these objects 
were brought home by the navy that sailed periodically to Tarshish, 
that is, the south of Spain, and vffiich would visit the African 
coast, whence the ivory, apes, and peacocks could be obtained, 
The eastern voyage to the shores of Africa and Arabia beyond 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, which produced the gold of Ophir, 
was performed by Phcenician mariners on board the ships of 
Solomon ; f and it was probably by a similar combination that 
much of the traffic of the oriental monarchies in the Indian 
Ocean was carried on. In that vivid picture, which Ezekiel draws 
of the Tyrian trade in the age of Nebuchadnezzar, we read of frank- 
incense and spices from "the eastern coast of Africa, and of cotton 
fabrics and bright iron” or steel, which came doubtless from India. 
Most of their Indian traffic passed probably througl\ the*great em- 
porium of Babylon, which also furnished embroidered Babylo- 
nish garments ” and other manufactures. From Egypt they 

+ 1 Kings ix. 27 ; 2 Chroi*. viii. 18. 


* 2 Chron. ix. 21. 
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obtained its staple manufacture of linen, as well as their chief 
supplies of corn. Palestine too provided them with corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and balsams ; Damascus with white wool and wine ; 
and the pastures of the Arabian Desert with sheep and goats. 
From the highlands of Armenia they obtained horses and mules ; 
and the natives of Georgia and Circassia were doomed then, as in 
later times, by the fatal gift of beauty, to feed their slave trade. 
It is to be observed that Ezekiel speaks of the nations as bringing 
their goods to the Phoenicians. The caravan trade was conducted 
by the nomad tribes of Syria and Arabia, such as those to whom 
Joseph was sold ; but the Phoenicians had also factories and mar- 
kets in varioiAS cities, as at Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

Their own commercial energy, however, was chiefly engaged in 
distributing over the shores of the Mediterranean the wealth 
which they collected from the east, and thus they were the chief 
agents in the commercial civilization of the western world. As a 
matter of course, one of the many traditions respecting the origin 
of navigation ascribes its invention to the Phoenicians. Witli 
greater probability they arc said to have been the first who steered 
their ships by observations of the stars, and tliey were thus able 
to venture into the open sea on distant voyages, while other mari- 
ners crept along the shore. They employed tlie penteconter^ or 
swift low vessel of fifty oars, suited both for trade or piracy, the 
larger trireme^ or galley of three banks of^oars, and the round 
ship for stowage, which took its significant name from a milk- 
pail {gaUloh), The first was their usual craft in the earliest 
times ; and the voyages which they peiiorrued in such vessels 
excite an astonishment like that we feel when reading of the mere 
smacks in which our own early navigators ventured into the Polar 
Seas. It was no slight advantage to the Phtenicians that they 
had to deal with the calmer waters and clear skies of the Medi- 
terranean ; but they alsor ventured out into the Atlantic, skirting 
the African coast as far as Senegal and the Canaries (the Fortn- 
naAe Islands of the ancients), and at a later age venturing to the 
south-western shores of Britain, the Cassiterides^ or tin-islands. 
The tin pfocured at first from Spain, and afterwards from Britain, 
supplied the demand of the nations on the Mediterranean shores 
for one ingredient of the bronze, of .which their arms, their orna- 
ments, and most other objects of metal-work were composed. 
,51ie silver mines of Andalusia provided the Phoenicians with such 
quantities of the precious metal, .that they are said to have used 
masses of it for anchors. Their active commerce with Greece 
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forms one of the earliest known facts in the history of that 
country ; and whatever may be the truth concealed beneath the 
legends * respecting Phoenician settlements on its shores, its 
alphabet bears witness, to the present day, that it derived the. 
rudiments of letters from the Phoenicians. 

Besides the products of other countries, the Phoenicians traded 
in some great manufactures of their own, especially the Sidonian 
embroideries, such as Homer mentions as carried to Troy* by 
Paris, the glass for which Sidon'was also famous, and the cele- 
brated T}Tian purple. In the manufactufe of their glass, the 
Sidonians used the fine sand of the beach beneath Mount Carmel ; 
and an old tra’dition ascribes the invention of glass to an accident 
on this very spot. Some mariners, in kindling a fire upon the | 
shore, propped up their cauldron with lumps of the mtron 
(native carbonate of soda) which formed ^their cargo, from the 
fusion of which with the sand a stream of molten glass ran outl. 
But in feet the monuments of the Egyptians prove their posses- 
sion of the art as early as^ the fourth dynasty, a timd hot very 
different from that of the alleged migration of the Phoenicians 
from the Red Sea ; end the abundance both of sand and natron 
confirms the probability of its invention in Egypt.* The Sido- 
nians used tlic blo^vpipc, the graver, and the lathe ; they cast 
glass mirrors; and they seem to Imvo made imitations of precious 
stones in coloured glass. The still nrore famous Tyrian purple 
was obtained from the juice of marine molluscs of the genera 
hucemum and mxirox^ of which the former was found on the rocks 
along the coast, and^he latter had to be dredged in deep water. 
Each animal yields only a small djop of the precious fluid, from a 
canah^which follows the spiral convolutions of the shell. When 
first extracted, by means of a sharp point, it is of cream colour, 
and has the smell of garlic. Exposure to the light changes it 
successively to green, blue, red, and deep purple ; and a fabric 
steeped in it, and then washed with soap, assumes a permanent 
dye of bright crimson. The 'molluscs that j^roduce the dye are 
almost peculiar to the coast of Phoenicia, and the Tyrians seem 
to have possessed some chemical secrets of the manufacture. 
Under the Romans they held the sole privilege of making the 
imperial purple, down to the taking of Constantinople by the 

Turks. * ^ ^ ^ , 

While the voyages by which this vast commerce was conducted 
would tempt the more adventurous to form permanent settlements 

♦ See Vol. I., p. 81 
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on the shores they visited, the prosperity derived from it would cause 
a growth of population far too great for such a region as Phoenicia, 
and so make colonization a necessity. It has been suggested that 
the conquest of Palestine by Joshua must have driven back whole 
nations of the Canaanites upon their kinsmen in Phoenicia ^gnd 
Coele-Syria, causing an emjgration like that of the lonians when 
thrust out by the Dorians from Peloponnesus into Attica. In the 
story of Joshua’s victories over the northern Canaanites, we read 
repeatedly of their defeated hosts being chased into these very 
regions ; and the traditional date of the commencement of Phoe- 
nician colonization has a near approximation to that of the Jewish 
conquest. A similar impulse is supposed to have been given by 
the victories of David at the very period when the prosperity of 
Tyre, under the father of Hiram, gave it the means of successful 
colonization. That the dissensions and revolutions which followed 
the reign of Hiram tended to the same result, is strikingly proved 
by the story of the foundation gf Carthage. 

But, fix3m whatever cause a colony might be sent forth, its 
foundation was conducted with the same regard to political and 
religious organizatign as among the Greeks ; and, like theirs, the 
Phoenician colonies were models of the parent state. Thus, for 
‘ example, the religion and polity of Carthage faithfully represent 
those of the mother city, Tyre. The fragments of jiative history 
furnish no distinct accounts of the progress of the Phoenicians in 
colonization ; but wg are not without traditions and landmarks, 
by which to trace their advance round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Cyprus, lying within sight of the Plioenician coast, would 
naturally be first occupied. Their presence here is attested by 
numerous inscriptions, and their settlement of Citium pres^erved 
the name by which the island is designated in Scripture, CMttim. 
Its foundation was ascribed by a legend to a Sidonian king, Belus, 
whose name, and the Baal-worship from which it is derived, are 
indications of the ancient connection of the Phoenicians with the 
nations on the Euphrates. The corresponding female deity, 
Ashtoreth, or Astarte, who was worshipped especially at Sidon, 
had her celej)rated fane at Paphos, 

** And thence her lustful orgies she enlarged ” 

to the shoreS^of (xreace and Italy, urider the name of Aphrodite 
Urani% or the Heavenly Venus. The legends of lo, of the rape of 
and of Dido, seem to have been connected with the diffu- 
sjip^Suier worship. 
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The passage from Cyprus to Asia Minor is as easy as that from 
Phoenicia to Cyprus, and the presence of Phoenician settlers along 
the shores of Cilicia, Lycia, and Oaria, in Bhodes and Crete 
and the islands of the j3Egaean, and on the peninsula of Greece, 
may be traced by legends of unknown antiquity, and in many 
cases by more substantial memorials* Their track may be fol- 
lowed by similar evidence into the, Euxinc, as far as the shores 
of Bith}Tiia. At the gold mines of Thasos, Herodotus "was shown 
the traces of immense works ascribed to the Phoenicians, who 
seemed, as he expresses it, to have turned a mountain upside 
down ; and they are said to have worked the gold mines on the 
opposite shore of Thrace. From Euboea they crossed over to 
make that settlement in Boeotia, the memory of which seems to 
be preserved in tl^e legend of Cadmus. The rocky shores of 
Attica and the Peloponnesus presented few temptations to per- 
manent settlements; but the Phoenicians frequented them as 
traders and as pirates ; and the legend of lo, for example, indi- 
cates their presence at Arg#s in both characters. At the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, Cythcra afforded a resting-place 
"between Phoenicia and the West; and the worship of Aphrodite, 
for which this island was as celebrated as Cjq)rus, is traced by 
Herodotus to the Phoenicians.* On the west side of Greece, the 
Paphian inhabitants of Cepallcnia claimed descent from the Phoe- 
nician Cadmus. 

The next step of their westward progress carried the Phoenicians 
to Sicily, a migration which seems to be indicated Jby the fable of 
the flight of Daedaluc from Crete^; and by the worship of Venus 
at Eryx and Egesta. Thucydides expressly states that they took 
possession of the promontories and small islands on the coasifor 
the purpose of trading, and that they were driven by the Greek 
colonists from all these positions except Panormus {Palermo) 
and some others at the western extremity of the island, which 
they were enabled to hold through their proximity to Carthage. 
For even the latest date assigned for the foundation of Carthage 
is before the earliest of the Hellenic settlements in Sicily. These 
accounts, which are in every way probable, point te the estab- 
lisliment of mere factories and not colonies, except at the western 

* Another legend ascribes it to ^neas, whose fabled* birth from Venus and con- 
nection with Dido may perhaps indicate the influence o|[a Phoenician element amoihg 
the Trojans. The god Melicertes, who was worshipped with infant sacriflees 
Tenedos, is unquestionably the Tyrian Melcarth. In the same way, the setilem^nt 
of Eryx and Egesta in Sicily is ascribed to the Trojans under iEneab. — Thuc. id. 

A 2 
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extremity of the island. There are distinct traces of Phoenician 
settlements in Melita and Gaulus {Malta and Gozo) and Cossyra 
{Pantellaria)^ which lie like stepping-stones between Sicily and 
Africa, as well as in Sardinia and Ebusus {Iviza). By such 
stages tlie Phoenician mariners were conducted to the shores^ of 
Spain, if indeed they did not reach them at an earlier period by 
a more direct route ; for Tarshjsh is mentioned ifl the earliest list 
of the nations in the tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis. In 
the most flourishing period of Phoenician commerce, the voyages 
to these distant regions employed a peculiar class of vessels, ‘Hhe 
ships of Tarshish,” which doubtless became like ou^: Eastindia- 
men ” a generic name for the largest ships of their commercial 
marine. 

Known to the Greeks only by Phoenician reports, this region, 
under the name of Tartessus, was connected by them with very 
vague ideas. Sometimes it seems to denote all Spain ; sometimes 
a part or the whole of Andalusia ; sometimes the region near the 
mouth of the Bsetis {Guadalquivir) , which was itself called by the 
same name, and in the Delta of which some writers place a city 
Tartessus.* In shojt, both the Tarshish of the Hebrews, and the • 
Tartessus of the Greeks, may be taken to include all they knew of 
Spain, and perhaps of the western regions within and without the 
Straits, t At all events, there were Phoenician settlements along 
the coast of Andalusia, sohie of wliich — as Mf^laca {Malaga) and 
Cartcia — can be distinguished from the later Carthaginian colo- 
nies ; and tliesc were their great emporia for the silver, iron, tin, 
and lead, wliicli they obtained from the mines of tlie interior. 
The working of those mines must have brouglit them int^> close 
contact with tlie natives beyond the coast, whoso superiof^civi- 
lization was evident down to later ages. These settlements 
led them on to those straits, at which tlie fabled columns set 
by up Hercules (Calpc, Gibraltar^ on the European shore, and 
Abila, Apes' Ilillj on the African) marked the limits of geogra- 
phical knowledge and enterprise to the early Greeks. But centu- 
ries before the time when the Greek poets were still repeating 
their fable qf the earth-encircling river Ocean, which the mariner 
entered as soon as he left the Mediterranean, the Plicenicians had 

* Professor Key has suggested an ingenioxis etjrmological connection between Tar- 
tessiiSf Carteia or Carpe or ^alpe (GibraUar)^ and the Carpetani, a people found in 
the centre of the peninsula, having probably been driven from the neighbourhood of 
their old capital {Calpc) by irhiptions across the Straits. 

^ Dr. Davis urges some ingenious arguments for the identification of Tarshish with 
Ci^rthage. 
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not only sailed beyond the Straits, but had founded the great 
colony *of Gades^ which retains its ancient name to the present day.* 
Besides the tradition already mentioned as placing the foundation 
of Cadiz before that of Utica, and consequently about 1100 b.c., 
its antiquity is attested by its preservation of the oldest form of 
the worship of the Tyrian Hercules (Melcarth). His temple was 
without an image, the only symbol of the god being a perpetual 
fire. The fact, that the Phoenician colonies were rather com- 
mercial factories than centres of political* power, is indicated by 
the dealings of the Phocaeans with Arganthoiiius, king of Tar- 
tessus, in the reign of Cyrus the Great.! 

Gadcs was a station from which mariners so eiiterprizing as the 
Phoenicians would explore the adjacent coasts l)oth to the north 
and south ; and stories are related of their trading as far as the 
shores of tlie Baltic, and bringing homo its amber. There can 
be little doubt that they worked Jho tin and lead mines of Corn- 
wall and the !Scilly Islanc]^, and it was from them that Herodotus 
derived his knowledge of these Tin Islands’^ {Cassiterides). 
Aristotle’s information about the British Islands in general — 
which he names respectively Alb-ion^ in Celtic the White Island, 
and Icr-ne^ that is, AV’i- or Ireland — may have come by the 
overland roUjjie across Gaul to Massalia, or by way of Carthage. 
We have no distinct evidence that the Phoenicians had dealings 
with any but the western extremity of Great Britain, the only 
part that produced the commodities they valued. The traces 
of Phoenician influence in Ireland, for which some writers have 
strenuously contended, are at best very doubtful. Besides the 
British Isles, the Phoenician navigators from Tartessus traded to 
others in the Atlantic, called the Qistrymyiides^ which are pro- 
bably the Azed'cs^ though the different groups of islands were 
doubtless often confounded. To the south of the Straits; the 
north-western coast of Africa was occupied at several points by 
their settlements. 

A passing notice must suffice for the very interesting ques- 
tion, whether the Phoenician mariners ventured out hito the wide 
Atlantic, and whether among those who may have been wafted to 
the opposite shores by accident or bold adventure, any returned 
to tell of the existence Of America. There .are •some carious 

* The genuine form of the name, as found on coins of the old Phconician period, 
is Agadir (naK), or, with the definite article, Hagadir (man), signifying a sinmg 
enclosure or edifice. The omission of the initial breathing gave Gadir or. Oaddir, the 
Fhcenician form, according to the classical writers ; whence camd the Greek Gadira 
and the Latin Gades. t See Vol, I., p. 276. 
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statements bearing on tliis 'point; but their interpretation is 
a matter of mere conjecture. Avienus, a Latin poet ' of the 
fourth century of our era, in his work on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, conij)iled from Phoenician authorities, quotes from 
the Carthaginian HimiIco,^who had made a voyage of nearly 
four months westward, the assertion that the Atlantic could be 
crossed. Prom what follows, it seems that Himiloo had sailed 
as far as what the ancients called the Sargasso Sea,” from 
the shoals of sargassils or floating sea-weed, which abound off 
the Azores ; and it is not even suggested that he had readied 
the opposite shore. Other stories might be cited ; but the most 
remarkable of ail is the legend related by Plato about Atlantis^ 
an island larger than Asia and Libya together, in the sea west of 
Gades and the Straits. A powerful dynasty of kings reigned over 
this ai^^he smaller islands between it and the continent, and con- 
quered, Libya up to Egyjit, and JEuropc as far as Tyrrhenia. They 
had gathered their forces for the sul^’ugation of the remaining 
countries round the Mediterranean, when the Athenians, though 
deserted by all their allies, repulsed them in a decisive battle, and 
restored the freedom of all the countries within the Straits. The 
victory was followed by great earthquakes and floods, which 
swallowed up the combatants on both sides; and,, the island of 
Atlantis, engulfed beneatli the waters, left only shoals of mud 
which rendered that sea uimavigable. All this happened 9000 
years before the time of Solon, to whom it was related by the 
Egyptian priests of Sais, as an instance o:^he ignorance of the 
Athenians respecting their forefathers’ exploits. It is super- 
fluous to observe that such a legend, coming from such a SiJurce, 
can have no historical value. But may its existence be taken 
as any argument, when confirmed by other evidence, for tlie 
knowledge of lands beyond the Atlantic? The safest reply is a 
candid confession of our ignorance. Who shall venture to draw 
the line between truth and fiction in the travellers’ -tales of those 
remote ages ? Even after making the most liberal allowance for 
their good faith, all that is credible in their statements may be 
accounted for on the supposition ;that, after long beating about 
in the storms of the Atlantic, tfey reached some of the nearer 
islands, or some pnkno\vn parts of the 'shores of Europe or Africa, 
which they mistook for lands beyond the Ocean. The utmost that 
can be affirmed is the possibility of the discovery.* 

* A fuUer discussion of (the question will be found in the articles ** Atlantis and 
** Atlanticum Mare ■ in the IHctionary of Qreek and Rotnat^ Geography, 
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Beturning through the Straits, we come to those famous settle- 



JtAP OF ZeUOITANA, 

1 Tuscii FI. : JFad 2ain; boundary to- Mersa. • 

words Niimidia. 15. Tunos : Tunis. 

2. Caiididum Tr. : C\ Blanco. IG. Lagoon or Bay of Tunis. 

3. Hippo Diarrhytus ur Zaritus : Bkerta. 17. The Ooktta. * 

4. J^s Stdi Bou Shusha, or C. Zibub ; Fr, 18. Aqueduct of Carthago. 

Fulcrum? 19. Jebel Zaghwan: ono source of the aqiie- 

5. Apolliuis Pr. : Bos Sidi Ali-al’Mekhi, or duct 

0. Farina. 20. Maxula : Rhades. 

6. Bagradas FI. : Wady Mejerdah : allowing, 21. Aqueo Calida; ; Hammam I'Fn/. 

ut and near ib mouth, its present courso. 22. Carpis ; Ourbos. 

7. AnoiKU course of tlie river near its mouth 28. .JlgimurusI : Zowamur, or Zeiuli'a. 

(the dotted hue). 24. Aquilaria : AUtowareah, quarries. 

8. Utica : Bou-shater, 25. Morcurii Pr. : Ras Adtkir, or C. Boa. 

9. Castra Cornelia : Ohellah. 26. Clyiieo, or Aspis : AkUbkih. 

10. Ancient coast-lino (the dotted line). .‘j. 27. Curubis : Kurbuh. 

11. Present coast-lino. ' 28. NcapoUs: Nabal. 

12. Ras Ghoinai-t, or C, Canmrt. • 29. Hoits) Oi|)lia : Hei-klak 

13. Ras Bidi Bousaid, or 0. Carlhagt. 30. Hadrumotum : *Sousah. 

14. Site of CxBTHAaX) and ruins of the Bo- 81. flhus Carthaginiensisv 

man city : the oval line marks the site of Sir 82. Sinus Noapolitanus.* 

• Besides exhibiting the colonies now spoken of and the whole neighbourhood of ^ 
Carthage^ this map will serve to illustrate the Roman campaigns im Africa) and those 
of AgathocleS) which have been related towards the end of Chapter XYIII. 
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we have reserved till the last on account of their connection with 
Carthage. They extended all along the shores of Barbary, from 
the Straits to the Greater Syrtis ; but they were natmally the most 
numerous in that part which has formed successively the territory 
of Carthage, the Roman pfovince of Africa, and the Regency of 
Tunis. Stretching out from the line of' the coast towards Sicily, 
and witli its eastern front looking in the direction of Phoenicia, 
this region invited colonization by its splendid harbours and un- 
surpassed fertility; and we can scarcely doubt that T^re drew sup- 
plies of corn from its abundance, though not to the same extent 
as the Carthaginians and Romans, who afterwards had more com- 
plete possession of the country. The most favourable district 
for colonization was the great bay between Caiye Farina and Cape 
Bon (the ancient promontories of Apollo and Mercury), the 
shores of whicli, abounding in natural harbours, are adjacent to 
the fertile j)lains watered by .the Bagradas and some smaller 
rivers, — forming the ancient Zeugitana, or the northern division 
of Africa^ in tlie original sense of the word, which corresponds 
nearly to the modern Regency of Tunis. Nearly all the cities on 
this coast were colonies of Tyre. The most ancient was Utica 
(or Itacd), near the mouth of the western arm of the Bagradas 
and close under the promontory of Apollo. Next, in importance 
was Tunes tliC bottom of the lagoon at the mouth of 

which Carthage stood. It is needless to enumerate the other 
settlements^ some of whicli are exhibited on the annexed map, 
while pthers lay to the west along the coa^f of Numidia, as far 
as the Straits, and to the cast* round the shores of the Lesser 
Syrjbis ; but we must not omit to name Hippo Zaritus {Bi^erta)^ 
celebrated in the annals of chivalry, and Hippo Regius {BonaJi)^ 
less famous -as the residence of the Numidian kings than as the 
bishopric of St. Augustine. On the coast between the two 
Syrtes, Leptis Magna {Lehdali) was an emporium for the caravan 
trade across the desert. The eastern limit of the Phmnician 
settlements is not accurately known. How the boundary was 
afterwards fixed between the Carthaginians and the Greeks of 
Gyrene at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, has been previously 
related.! Before proceeding to speak of Carthage, the last and 
greatest fruit of JPhosnician colonization, it is important to enquire 

m 

* Its ruins are seen near the holy tomb of Bm-shoUer, It may bo mentioned 
here, once for all, that the existing surface ruins of all these African cities, including 
those of Carthage itself, are chiefly of the Homan period. The remains of the Phoe- 
nician cities have to be sought underground. t See Vol. I., p. 366. 
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what lasting gain the nation derived from this vast system of com- 
merce arid colonization, and what was her influence upon human 
civilization ? * « 

This question cannot be better answered than in the words of 
Dr. Mommsen : — “ The Phoenicians arj entitled to be commemo- 
rated in history by the side of the Hellenic and Latin nations ; 
but their case affords a fresh proof, and perhaps the strongest 
proof of all, that the developmeilt of national energies in anti- 
quity was of a one-sided character. ThoSlj noblo and enduring 
creations in the field of intellect, which owe their origin to 4bo 
Araincean race’, did not emanate from the Phoenicians. While 
faith and knowledge, in a certain sense, were the especial property, 
of the Arama3ari nations, and reached the Indo-Germans only 
from the East, neither the Phoenician religion nor Phoenician 
science and art ever, so far as wo can see, held an independent 
rank among those of the Aramjjean family. The religious con- 
ceptions of the Phoenicians^ were rude and uncouth, and it seemed 
as if their worship was meant to foster lust and cruelty rather 
than to subdue thorn. No trace is discernible, at least in times of 
clear historical light, of any special influence exercised by their 
religion over other nations. As little do we find any Phoenician 
architecture oi; plastic art at all comparable even to those of Italy, 
to say nothing of the lands where ait was native. The most 
ancient seat of scientific observation and of its application to 
practical purposes was Babylon, or at any rate the region of the 
Euphrates. * * * The Phoenicians no doubt availed tfi'einselves of 
the artistic and highly developefl manufactures of Babyloti for 
their industry, of the observation of the stars for their navigation, 
of the writing of sounds and the adjustment of measures for 
their commerce, “and distributed many an important germ of civi- 
lization along with their wares; but it cannot be demonstrated 
that the alphabet, or any other ingenious product of the human 
mind, belonged peculiarly to them, and such religious and scien- 
tific ideas as they were the means of conveying to the Hellenes, 
were scattered by them more after the fashion of a bird dropping 
grains than of the husbandman sowing his seed. ’The power 
which the Hellenes and the Italians possessed, of civilizing and 
assimilating to themselves the nations susceptible of*culture with 
whom they came into contact, was wholly wanting in Hie Phoe- 
nicians. In the field of Roman conquest, the Iberian and the 
Celtic languages have disappeared before the Ronianic tongue; 
the Berbers of Africa speak at this present day the same language 
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as they spoke in* the times of the Hannos and the Barcides. Above 
all, the Phoenicians, like the rest of the Aramasan nations as com- 
pared with tlie Indo- Germans, lacked th^ instinct of political 
life, — the noble idea of self-governed freedom. During the most 
flourishing times of Sidon and Tyre^ the land of the Phoenicians 
was a perpetual apple of contention between the powers that ruled 
on the Euphrates and on the Nile, and was subject sometimes to 
the Assyrians, sometimes to thO Egj^tians. With half the power, 
Hellenic cities had achieved their independence ; but the prudent 
Sidonians calculated that the closing of the caravan routes to the 
east, or of the ports of Egypt, would affect them more than the 
heaviest tribufe ; and s(^ they punctually paid their taxes, as it 
might happen, to Nineveh or to Memphis, and even gave their 
ships, when they could not avoid it, to help to fight the battles of 
the kings. And as at home the Phoenicians patiently submitted 
to the oppression of their masters, so also abroad they were by no 
means inclined to change the pcacefj.il career of commerce for a 
policy of conquest. Their colonies were factories. It was of more 
nionient, in their vic\^, to trafii(? in buying and selling with the 
natives, than to acquire extensive territories in distant lands, and 
to carry out the slow and difficult work of colonization. They 
avoided war, even with their rivals ; they allowccl. tliemselves to 
be supplanted in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the east of Sicily, 
almost without resistance, and in the great naval battles, which 
were fought in early times for the supremacy of the western 
Mediterranean at Alalia and at Cunne, it was the Etruscans and 
not the Phoenicians that bore the brunt of the struggle with the 
Greeks.* If rivalry could not be avoided, they compromised the 
matter as best they could; no attempt was ever made by the 
Phoenicians to conquer Ciere or Massilia. Still less, of course, 
were the Phoenicians disposed to enter on aggressive war. On 
the only occasion, in earlier times, when they took the field on 
the offensive, namely, in the great Sicilian expedition of the 
African Phoenicians, whicli terminated in their defeat at Himera 
by Gelo of Syracuse, f it was simply as dutiful subjects of the 
“Great King, and in order to avoid taking part in the campaign 
against the Hellenes of the .east, that they entered the lists 
against the*- Hellenes of the west ;> just as their Syrian kinsmen 
were, in feet, obliged in that same year to share the defeat of the 
Persians at Salamis. This was not the result of cowardice ; navi- 

• B.C. 638-474. See VoL L, p. 276, and Vol. II., p. 143. ^ 

+ B.C. 430. Bee Vol. I. p. 483. 
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gation in unknown waters and with armed vessels requires brave 
hearts ; and that such were to be found among the Phoenicians, 
they often showed. §till less was it the result of any lack of 
tenagity and idiosyncrasy of national feeling ; on the contrary, the 
Aramaeans defended their nationality with spiritual weapons and 
with their blood against all the allurements of Grecian civiliza- 
tion and all the coercive measures of* eastern and western despots, 
and that with an obstinacy which 'no Iiido-German people have 
ever equalled, and which to us, who belong -to the west, seems to 
be sometimes more, sometimes less than human. It was the 
result of that want of political instinct which, amidst all their 
lively sense of the ties of race, and amidsj;^all their faithful attach- 
ment to the city of their fathers, formed so marked a feature in 
tlie character of the Phoenicians. Liberty had no charms for 
them, and they aspired not after dominion ; ‘ quietly they lived,’ 
says the Book of Judges, ‘ after the manner of the Sidonians, 
careless and secure in the possession of riches.’ ” * 

It was the destiny of Cartuage to form a conspicuous excep- 
tion to this peaceful nnd ^ubmissll'e policy ; and the reason of the 
difference may be expressed in a few words, which fojin the key 
to her whole history. As the head of tlie IMioenician colonies in the 
West, she was compelled to assume a warlike attitude, in order to 
prevent her commerce and theirs being driven from the seas. The 
compromise made \vith the despotisms of the East would not 
satisfy the Greek repul)lics of Sicily and Massalia, or the rising 
power of Rome. Pounded by a fresh colony, when* Tyre had 
reached the height of hC*r prosperity ^ the Neav City ”f occupied 
a position the most favourable for supremacy in the western half 
of the Mediterranean. Placed at that central point of the African 


* Mommsen, History of Romc^ vol. ii., pp. 4—6. The leading authorities for the 
history of the Phoenicians are Gesenius, Monummia PkcoLicia ; Heeren’s Researches, 
ci'C. : Movers, DU PhSnviUr ; Kenrick’s PJujeiiicia ; and Mr. Dyer’s article Pheemda 
ill Dr. Smith’s pictioixary of Grech and Roman Geography. 

, + Solinus telb us that the ancient name of Carthage was Carthada; *‘qiiod Phoe- 
nicum ore exprimit Civitatem Havana, ” In Hebrew there is a ijoetical word Kcreth or 
Carth, signifying a City; and the coins of Panonniis, a chief possessidii of Carthago*^ 
n Sicily, bear the legend Kereth-hadeshoth, or Carth-hadtha (i.e., the New City), the 
Carlhada of Solinus. By changing the firs^nd second denials respectively into gut- 
turals, the Greeks obtained and the RojnanslCVir/Afltgo. As 

in aU similar cases, the ‘‘iVeto City ” points to an Old City on or near the same 
spot. This is commonly explained as referring to Utica, which means Old City ; but 
Niebuhr thinks it unlikely that such a jsite as that of Carthage should have been left 
unoccupied for nearly 800 years, and he supposes the Old City to h|ive been on the 
same spot, and to be represented by Byrsetf the citadel of Carthage. 
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coast, where the projecting shore approaches so near the western 
extremity of Sicily as to divide the great inland sea into two basins, 
and witliin a moderate distance of Sardinia, she* looked almost due 
north to the mouth of the Tiber.* 

The site of Carthage has long been known by tradition and by 
its existing ruins ; but it is only lately that its exact topography 
has ceased to be one of the n^ost vexed questions of ancient learn- 
ing. Far within the deei) bdy terminated by the headlands^ ol 
Mercury and^JApollo* (C. Boii and C, Farina)^ and on its western 
side, is a rocky promontory or peninsula, connected with the level 
plain of the Mejerdah by an isthmus, the breadth of which is 
chiefly due to the encroachments of the land. Along the whole 
space from C. Farina to peninsula, the alluvial deposits of the 
Mejerdah, aided by the north-west winds, which incessantly throw 
floods of sand upon the shore, have converted what Avas once a 
bold sweeping bay into a succession of salt-marshes and dry land, 
which have filled up the roadstead ^nce formed on the northern 
side of the peninsula, though its memorial still exists in the village 
of El-Mersa (the harbour)^ udofted with the country-houses of the 
Tunisians. On the southern side of the peninsula, what was once 
a splendid basin, forming the port of Tunes, has been converted by 
similar causes into a lagoon of only six or seven feet deep, con- 
nected with the sea by a narrow entrance called in Arabic Ilalk- 
cFWacl (the tliroat of the river), and in ‘Italian Goletta (the 
Gullet). Along the northern margin of this basin runs a line of 
land, which once formed a narrow isthmus, gradually rising till the 
rocks culminate in lias Sidi Bousaid^ or**’ (7. Qurthage^ a headland 
nearly 400 feet higli, forming the eastern point of the peninsula. 
Between this and the somewhat lower headland of Ras Ghamartj or 
C. Camart^ the eastern face of the peninsula opposes its breastwork 
of rocks to the full force of the storms that break into the gulf. 
On the lower eminences sheltered by these heights, and along the 
shores between C. Carthage and the lagoon of Tunis, stood the 
fanlous city ; and on this side the water swee 2 )ing round C. Car- 
thage has so encroached upon the land as to cover large portions 
of the mills of the ancient quays. 

The fabled visit of iEneas to these shores, at the very time when 
Dido was building the new city, has afforded Virgil the opportunity 
for a description, as faithful as it is poetic, of the aspect which 

* The distance from C. Bon to Manala^ the ancient Lilybeeum, is less than 90 
miles : from C^hage to Lilybsum is about 150 ; and the same to Caralis {Cagliari) 
in Sardinia : from Carthage to the mouth of the Tiber is under 400 miles. 
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the spot muy be supposed to have presented to a voyager landing 
on the northern side of the peninsula. It is passing strange that 
the most learned ^of poets should have been suspected of draw- 
ing a purely imaginary picture of a spot so well known to the 
Romans of his age ; and stranger still that not only commentators, 
but such a traveller as Dr. Shaw, should have supposed the landing- 
place of ^neas to have been at Alhmareah (the ancient Aquilaria), 
close to Cape Bon^ a distance of sixty miles from Carthage, abd 
resembling none of the features of Virgil’s description.* 

That description of an imaginary approach to the peninsula of 
Carthage gives an admirable idea of its actual appearance about 
the time supposed. ^ Driven out of his course from Sicily to Italy 
by a storm, which the jealousy of Jun(>;|)^Vails on -®olus to raise, 
ASneas at length makes the shore of Libya, with the remnant of his 
. scattered ships, at a point described in the following terms : — 

Within a long recess there lies a bay : 

An island shades it from Jho rolling sea, 

And forms a pc.'t secure for ships to ride : 

Broke by the jiftting land, on either side, 
n double streams the^riny waters glide 
Betwixt two rows of rocks : a sylvan scone 

“ Aiipears above, and groves for ever green : 

A grot is formed beneath, with mossy seats, 

To I’ost the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

• Down through the <;rannics of the living walls, 

Tlio ciystal streams descend in murm’ring falls. 

No halsers need to bind the vessels here, 

Nor be.'irdod anchors ; for no storms they fear. 

Seven ships- within this happy harbour moot, • • 

The thin remainders of the scatter’d fleet. 

Tho*Trqjan.s, worn with Wls, and spent with woes, 

• Leap on tho welcome land, and seek their wish’d repose.” + 

Commentators, with only books and maps to guide them, may 
be more easily excused than travellers to the spot, for seeking the 

* The choice of A Ihowarcah involves, as Dr. Davis has pointed out, the inference, 
that Achates performed tho journey of sixty miles on foot three times in tlio course 
of a single day — an example of “fidelity” to his chiefs behests not to bo matched 
by a Highland gillie. 

t 1. Vv. 159 — 169. The passage is given in Drydon’s classical translation, 

for the English reader ; but to follow the description with minute accuracy, it is 
necessary to subjoin the original : — 

“ Est ill secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu later\^m ; quibus oninis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 

Hinc atque hino vastae rapes, geminique minantur 
In ccbIuzh scopuli ; quorum sub vert ice lath 
.^quora tuta silent : turn silvis scena coruscia 
Desuper, horrontique atrum nomus imminet umbrA* 
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^^sland” of VirgU in the little rocky ^^j\ltars of JEgimums” 
(the Islands of Zorcamour)^ in the very mouth of the great 
Gulf, which lay remote from Carthage, and, so, far from making 
a safe harbour, sliipwrccked some of the vessels during the 
storm. Nor have they perceived that -®neas was embayed 
within tlie gulf when lie made the land. The natural expla- 
nation, which makes all elsq -clear, is that the ^‘island” was the 
peninsula of Carthage itself, and that the port made by it ” lay 
on the northern side of the isthmus, which then formed a deep bay, 
where is now the salt lake of Sokra and the suburb of El~Mersa* 
Here -®neas would be sheltered by C. Camart frpm the E.S.E, 
wind that had driven him to the shore ; and here, even since the 
alteration of the coast, the description of the poet is borne out by 
the present aspect of the land. ‘‘ On nearing the coast from a 
direction west of C. Camart, the land, or rather the isthmus, is very 
low, and covered with lakes, which are so swelled in extent by 
lieavj^ gales, that ihe 2^€mnsuht of Carthage has erery apiyearance 
of a sea-girt island. .... Again, mi approaching the coast in 
the same direction, the lofty double-peaked mountain of Hammam 
I’Enf— to this day called by the Arabs ^ the possessor of two 
horns ’ — seems to tower above the vast rocks which flank the little 

Fronte sub adverse! scopulis pendontibus antrum ; 

Intus aquffi dtilces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 

Nympharum domus : bic fessas non \dncula naves 

Ulla tenent ; unco non alligat ancora morsu.” 

In tho int^rpfetation of this passage, and in the whole account of Carthage, a 
special acknowledgment is due of the information dj^rived ffom tho work of Dr. N. 
Davis, Carthage and her Remains^ being an account of the Excavations and 
Kcsearches on tlie site of tlie rhnonician Metropolis in Africa, and othef adjacent 
places, conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government.” Ix)nd. 1861. 
8vo. » 

Dr. Davis has since xmblislicd a supplemental volume, entitled '*Tlie Ruined 
Cities within tho Numidian and Carthaginian Territories.” Lond. 1862. 8vo. The 
British Museum is enriched with many of the fruits of his discoveries. Tho praise 
due tp Dr. Davis for his researches must not })rcvent the greatest caution in 
following his opinions and interpretations. His zeal lias given him a constant pre- 
disposition to find Punic remains, where calmer critics consider him to have dis- 
covered none but Roman. Less doubtful traces of Punic Carthage have been reached 
by M. Beule,''whoso discoveries arc described in his Fmillcs de Carthage^ 1861. 4to. 
For the existing' topographical details of the site tho best authority is the Danish 
officer Falbe, Recherches mr V Emplacement de Cartlmgc. Paris, 1833. 

* This opinmn wrts forSned loiig before tho publication of Dr. Davis, who may be 
said to have proved it to demonstration. We have still some hesitation in accepting 
his explanation of the ‘‘gemini scopuli ” as the double peaks of Hammam VEnf^ at 
the very bottom of the Gulf, far beyond the lagoon of Tunis ; though the impressions 
of a traveller ere most likely to be the faithful reproductfion of thoa^ made on an 
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bay west of 0. Camart, into which the Trojan vessels entered. 
.... Once in this little harbour, they were perfectly safe, par- 
ticularly during the prevalence of the E.S.E. wind, the force of 
which is first broken by 0. Carthage, then by C. Camart, and 
finally by the eastern rocky projection of the harbour itself.”* The 
Nymph’s Grotto may well liave been an imaginary scene, which 
the poet required for a subsequent purpose ; and the caves of these 
sea-beaten rocks may have been swc^t away by the violence of the 
north-west winds, or covered by tlfe sea. ^^But notwithstanding 
this,” adds the traveller, I am able to poinlT out the remains of a 
cave with ^ living water ’ dripping from tlie solid rock, and that 
only a few hundred yards from where the^yessels were at anchor.” 

While his followers kindle a fire, and*, dry and pound their corn^ 
-®neas ascends a rock which commands a wide prospect over tlie 
sea, but not a word is said yet of any view of Carthage. This is 
doubtless C. Camart^ from which the city would be hidden by the 
intervening height oiJchcl Kharci^ or the Hill of the Catacombs.” 
He looks in vain for his scattered sliii)s ; but to landward he sees 
a lierd of deer, seven of which arc soon shot down for his seven 
ships. Turning from tlie j^oet to the traveller, we read : — For 
miles around the secluded spot of Camart there arc, even now, 

^ groves black with frowning shade,’ and here the dales and valleys 
were, no doubt, anciently teeming with herds of stags. These 
timid animals were not only driven from their native wilds by 
the accumulation of human dwellings, but by the incessant havoc 
caused among them by the numerous huntsmen of a ]gopulou8 city 
in such close proximity. Other wild beasts, such as the wolf and the 
hyena, living in cafes and hollows ih the rocks, have retained their 
originalo-strongholds, and some are even now occasionally killed by 
the indiflerent Arab sportsmen.” The next morning iEneas again 
mounts the hill with Achates, and advancing through the wood 
he meets his divine mother, disguised as a Tyrian huntress, who 
points out Carthage, and relates the adventures of Dido : — 

** Punica regna vidcs/,Tyriofi, et Agenoris urbem ; 

Bed lines Libyci, genus intractabilo bcllo.” 

ancient voyager approaching from the same direction. Tlie “ twin rocl^s" of Virgil 
certainly seem to bo those at the very base of which “ the safe waters are hushed — 
which would apply rather to 0. Cmmrty with Q, Carthage soeA beyond it ; and the' 
“minantur in ccclum/' said of headlands only 300 and 400 feet hi^, may pass 
as a poetical exaggeration. Dr. Barth (Wanderungeiiy who is a very high 

authority, conjectures that the whole isthmus is of late formation, and that these 
two headlands were once separate rocky islands. At aU events 0. Camart may well 
have been an island, when the land of Ei-Mersa was under water. 

* Davis, Carjthage, chap. xv. ‘‘The African Landing-place of Viigti’s Hero." 
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, Slxis mjist hare been a general view from the summit of Jehel 
the distance of about four miles. Venus bids JSneas and 
hid- companion proceed straight forward ; — 

No more advice is needful ; but pursue 
The pi^th before yon, and the town in view.” * 

Following this direction, fhey mount another eminence, from the 
slope of which they obtain a view of the whole scene of busy 
work : — 

“ They climb the next hsccnt, and, looking down, 

Now at p nearer distance view the town. 

The prince with wonder secs the stately towers 
Where late were huts, and shepherds* homely bow cr**, 

The gates and streets ; and heais, from ev’ry pait, 

I'ho noise and busy concourse of the mart ”t 

The height Virgil now alludes to,” says Dr. Davis, is tliat 
called Sjdi Bousaid^ or Cape Cartilage. It is the most prominent 
eminence on the whole of the peninsula, being 393 feet above tlie 
level of the sea, and strictly ^overhangs the city.’ It is only one 
mile from the Byrsa, the citadel, who^se towers were directly oppo- 
site to it. From its heights the Trojans could clearly distinguish 
the gates and the various edifices. The din and noise of the work- 
men were perfectly audible, particularly as it is more than probable 
that stones from the very hill on which they stood were then actu- 
ally being quarried for building some of the public edifices of the 
rising city. There are plain indications which prove that the hill 
of Sidi Bousaid was anciently quarried, and tliis ivS corroborated by 
the aflSnity between the formation of this vast rock and some of 
the stores dug up at our excavations. Besides, the city actually 
extended towards this hill, and the wall was scarcely half a mile 
from it, as is amply apparent from the remains of the sea-gate, 
which is almost at its foot.” 

From the point thus ^defined, that part of Carthage which may 
be called the city proper, lay to the S.W., along the south-eastern 
shore of the peninsula,, with the principal public buildings upon 
the heights behind, which form the prolongation of Cape Carthage. 
The extent of this cify,t as determined partly by the few remains 
of the waljs, and partjy by the great cisterns, which are known to 

* • Perge jnocU< pt, qu4 te dftcit via, dirige gressnm.”— v. 401. 

t ** Compuere viam intarea qt]|k semita monstrat. 

^ Jamque «9cendebaiit ooUem, qui plurimuB urbi 
Imminet, adversdsque aspactftt desuper areas. 

Miratnr molem ^neas, magalia qtiondam ; 

Miratur portaa, strepitunrqtt^ et strata viarum. — Vv. 418-^422. 

$ U is ^W^^tablisihed, by most conyincing proofs, that Homan Carthage was built 
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have been outside of them, was only about two lou^ by ojjie’^ 
broad, the original limits having doubtless been sacredly preserve^j.* 
but to the north-west lay the suburb of Megara or Magalia, cover- 
ing almost the whole surface of the peninsula (the circuit of which 
is twenty-four miles), and defended by a triple line of walls drawn 
right across the isthmus, which is three*miles wide.t These gigan- 
tic fortifications rose to the height of thirty cubits, with towers 
four stories high at intervals of 200 feet Behind each. line of 
wall were two stories of vaulted casemates^i the lower containing 
stabling for 300 elephants, and the upper for 4000 horses, with 
ample space for their food. Between the walls were barracks for 
20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, with magazines and stores. 
Thus there was a complete fortified camp upon the isthmus. A 
line of wall ran along the margin of the lake of Tunis, to the S.W. 
angle of the city proper, where a long narrow tongue of land, called 
the Taenia (that jutted out between the- lagoon and the 

sea. By establishing themselves on this spit, the Romans, in the 
Third Punic War, were abl0 to attack the S.W. angle of the wall, 
where it was low and weak ; and the possession of this point gave 
Scipio the opportunity of making his celebrated mble to block up 
the entrance to the harbours, which opened from a small bay out- 
side the base of the Taenia. 

These harboUrs, which can still be traced with tolerable clear- 
ness close behind . and parallel to the sea-shore, were two in 


on the exact site of the Punic City, as indeed Pliny expressly 8§ys— **in vestlgiu 
Magnse Carthaginis.” Falbe discovered that the straight Roman roads, Mfldcli ife 
totally different from the crooked lanes useck by the Mohammedans, divide' the space 
occupied by the suburb of Megara into exactly 30 rectangles, each containing IOC 
allotments {her^dia) of tvo jugera, the precise quantity foj the 3000 colonists srtth 
whom Augustus peopled his new city. This, then, was the land {(»yer)^ belonging to 
the Roman city, and fyiug outside its walls. 

♦ In the story of Dido, a circuit of twenty- two stadia, Or above tivo ipileaanda 
half, is assigned to the city, probably the measurement of the land Mie, 
t Ttis, the least width of the isthmus, agrees with the of the blockading 

wall which Scipio drew across it ; but Strabo makes the whole circuit of the fortiR* 
cations thirty^si< geographical miles, of which he assigns Six to the wall towards the 
land, extending— as he expressly says— /rom sea to sea. The only explanation at all 
satisfactory that has been proposed to explain^this excess of the land wall over the 
width of the isthmus seems to be that it wai thrown back further within the pettinaolpi 
and also that allowance has to be made for deviations ftom the sthtight line. The 
second hypothesis is confirmed by the flfct that Strabo’s length for the whole ciroult 
of the walls is just fifty per cent, above Jhat of the peninsula j ’and perhaps heiii^y ' 
take in the Inner v^all of the cityq)roperT A careftil examination of the contonts *^, 
the ground, .with the aid of the able constructor of our map, has suggested 
bility that the triple wall ran along the edge of the declMty by which 
land of the peninsula falls down to the plain. (See the map.) ^ - 
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number: the outer for merchant vessels, the inner for men-of-war. 
The former was a basin of an oblong shape, 1160 feet by 420, 
approached by a channel 850 feet long by about 70 wide, with a 
second narrow channel 175 feet long, leading to the inner or 
naval harbour. This was of an oval shape, with an island in the 
middle, raised to a considerable height, so as at once to mask the 
view of the inner part of the rharbour from the sea, and to afford 
a commanding station^ for the port-admiral, whose house was 
built upon it. The inland was called CothoUj a name which was 
transferred to the harbour itself. It occupied just half the 
diameter of the whole basin, which now measures 960 feet across. 
Both sides of the ring were lined with quays and docks, for 
220 ships of war. There was originally no separate entrance to 
the inner harbour from the sea ; but when Scipio drew his mole 
across the mouth of the merchant harbour, the Carthaginians cut 
a new channel direct from the naval harbour, whence they sailed 
out with their fleet. It was only their •own want of decision that 
prevented the surprise from being moi/b disastrous to the Romans.* 
Besides these harbours, there was a spacious quay on the sea-shore, 
beyond the city walls, where merchant ships could receive or dis- 
charge their cargoes under the shelter of 0. Carthage. The exist- 
ence of such a quay is proved by substructions sin^ilar to the clearer 
remains at Leptis Magna. Besides, the lagoon supplied a vast 
enclosed roadstead for vessels of small draught* f 

Between the harbours and the foot of the headland of C. Car- 
thage, and along the heights parallel to the coast-line, which con- 
nect that promontory with the isthmus, is ^he ground once occupied 
by the buildings both of Punic and Roman Carthage. The present 
asf?ect of its surface does but too faithfully testify to those peculiar 
circumstances in the history of the city which have rendered its 
topography, like its history, one of the most obscure, though most 
interesting, questions in the annals of the wofld. It is in vain that 
the enquirer regrets the want of a native history of Carthage. 
When she succumbed to the ruthless sentence Delenda est Carthago^ 
which doomed all her edifices to obliteration, and pronounced a 

• 

* The fact that Scipio saw from Tunis the Punic fleet sailing out of the now 
opening is decisive against the opinion of Shaw, Estrup, and Ritter, that the haibour 
was on the opposite side of the, penmsula, — a position, moreover, which the furious 
north-west winds would have made most dangerous. 

i* Avoiding all topographical controversies, we do not stay to expose the error of 
taltisM^he lagoon itself for the harbour of Carthage ; but, as an indication of its 
suM^ary value, we may mention that Mxaua^ the poit of Carthago under the Van- 
dals, was on its shore. 
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curse upon him who should attempt to rebuild the city, she left her 
reputation in the hands of her relentless enemies. The ungenerous 
animosity of Lijj and the confused details of Appian prove how 
little the Roman and Greek writers cared either for historical 
impartiality or descriptive fidelity. With an ingenuity far more 
effectual than that of scattering a victim’s ashes to the winds, the 
Roman conquerors dispersed the precious memorials contained in 
the libraries of the city, among the Numidian princes, reserving 
for translation into Latin none but th^ thirty -two books of 
Mago on Agriculture, as the only work useful to the republic.* 
Of the records laid up at Tyre concerning this greatest of her 
colonies, but one fragment has been preserved for us by Josephus, f 
Even had the Roman authors, and the Greeks who wrote of Roman 
affairs, been disposed to do Carthage justice, they only knew her 
after she had passed her meridian splendour. For the early period 
of her history, we grievously miss the lively and faithful details of 
Herodotus, from whose plan Carlhage was excluded ; but he has 
incidentally preserved some precious fragments of her history. 
The Carthaginian constitution attracted tlie particular attention of 
Aristotle, whose brief notice of it in his Politick ” serves to show 
how irreparable is the loss of the fuller discussion in his great 
work on the ancient polities. Diodorus Siculus is our chief autho- 
rity for the c6ntests of the Carthaginians and the Greeks in his 
native island. The historians who have treated of the Punic Wars 
scarcely extend their notices of Carthaginian history beyond those 
limits ; but we owe a few invaluable facts to Poljdiias. As the 
friend of the younger^ Scipio, and his companion at the taking 
of C^thage, he enjoyed all the means of information accessible 
to the Romans, without sharing their political animosity. * He 
is as far above Livy in carefiil research as in impartial calmness. 
Appian seems chiefly to follow Polybius, adding details from other 
sources ; but the carelessness of the compiler often makea his 
fuller particulars a new source of confusion, especially as to the 
topography of the city. We look in vain to the accurate geogra- 
pher Strabo to correct these errors, as in his time the city had lain 

• 

• As governor of Africa under Caesar, the lu&tonaii Sallust had access to these 
literary treasures, and the disposition to make use of them. Of the important 
results we should have obtained from these Punic souicesj, ve may judge by the frag- 
ment upon the peopling of North Africa from the East, whiefi Sallust tells us was 
translated to him from the Punic books of Hiempsal, king of Numidia (Jugurtha, 17). 

t This is the important statement, that Carthage was founded 143 years and 3 
months after the building of Solomon’s temple, which Josephus expressly says that 
he derived from Phoenician documents preserved in his time at Tyre. 

B B 2 * 
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in ruins for a century and a half, and his notices are few and brief. 
The only author who has attempted a continuous history.of Car- 
thage is Justin, the epitomator of Trogus Pompeius, whose state- 
ments can only be accepted after careful criticism. When we turn 
to the ruins of the city, to see what information they can add, we 
find them in a state that at^first seems hopeless. 

The curse pronounced by thQ vote of .the Roman Senate on the 
site' of Carthage, after its destruction by Scipio (b.c. 146), was 
rigidly respected for ejjactly a century, with the exception of the 
abortive attempt of C. Gracchus to found a colony there under the 
name of Junonia (b.c. 122). Meanwhile such ruins as remained 
after the rigour with which the sentence of destruction was carried 
out, were ransacked and rifled by the people of the surrounding 
cities, and doubtlfess by some of the outcast inhabitants themselves. 
How thoroughly this process was carried on is proved by the fact 
that the recent excavations have brought to light scarcely any 
specimens of coined money, and none of those ornaments in the 
precious metals which are so abundant in the ruins of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Nothing could have been left but the solid substruc- 
tions of the more important buildings and of the quays ; and these 
were resorted to as a quarry, when Augustus at length carried out 
the plan, whicli Julius Caesar liad formed exactly a century after 
the destruction of tlie city (b.c. 46), of building a Rcfinan Carthage 
on the site of the ancient city. This Roman city, destroyed in its 
turn by the Arabs (a.d. 647), covered deep below its ruins what 
remained of <Punic Carthage, and furnished a similar quarry to the 
people of Tunis and the surroupding villages. ^ Whatever yet 
remained of Carthage,” says Gibbon, ‘^was delivered to the flames, 
and ^the colony of Dido and Csesar lay desolate above two hundred 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the whole circumference 
was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of the West 
was represented by a mosque, a college without students, twenty- 
five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, 
in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic 
senators. Even that paltry village was swept away by the 
Spaniards whom Charles V. had stationed in the fortress of 
Gtoletta; The ruins of Carthage have perished; and the place 
might be unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not 
guid/the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller.” 

Since the great historian wrote these words, the site of Car- 
thage has been adorned with a monument of the most interesting 
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event in its medieval history. Louis IX. of France, whose pure 
devotion fed those last flamed of chivalry that burnt in his life, 
landed at Carthage in July 1270, to prosecute the latest of the 
crusading enterprizes — that against Tunis. While he waited for 
his brother, the king of Sicily, his army was decimated by an 
epidemic, to which Louis himself fell •a victim. The spot where 
he expired in his tent is now marked by a chapel, bearing an 
inscription which records its erection in 1841 by Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, in memory of his ancestor St. Louis. The 
hill surmounted by this monument, and now called the Hill of St. 
Louis, commands a wide prospect over the peninsula of Carthage, 
and the hills which are seen through the brilliant atmosphere 
across the blue waters of the bay ; and the traveller tells us how 
lie was admiring the various points of beauty with which nature 
has adorned the spot, when his Arab attendant exclaimed, ^‘Verily, 
this world is transitory ; the next alone is durable I Look how 
vast a city this Carthage must have been ! What ingenuity and^ 
wealth its numerous inhabitants must have possessed ! How 
great was its strength, and yet how paltry are the remains of its 
former grandeur and glory ! ” As the eye sweeps over the surface 
of the peninsula, it sees only the petty hamlets of Sokrah, 
Camart, Moolkali, and Sidi Daoud, and the villas and gardens of 
El Mersa, amidst which the lofty piers and broken arches of the 
great aqueduct carry the eye to the si3ot where once the city stood. 
The few fragments of ruin, which are still visible above ground, 
may be pronounced, as a general rule, to be remjfins of Roman 
Carthage ; those of the Punic city are to be sought beneath the 
the surface of the soil. 

The spot*which affords this commanding view appears to have 
been the same -^rom which Scipio watched the progress of his 
troops at the close of the fearful struggle of six days and nights, 
during which they fought their way from the Co then to the Byrsa.* 
The Hill of St. Louis has been identified by most topographers 
with this BvRSAjt the citadel of Carthage, and without doubt the 
original city, itself. A merely elementary knowledge of Oriental 
languages at once reduces to the class of myths irfV'ented from 
fancied etymologies the well-known story — how Dido outwitted 
the natives by purchasing as much land as gould be covered with 
an ox-hide (bursa)^ which she then cut into thin strips, and BO 

* It is in fact the only eminenco^ answering to Appian’s description of the hill 
ascended by Scipio, near the Forum, C. Carthage is too distant. 

t It has already been stated that this word is the Semitic a fortress^ 
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enclosed space enough for a fortress. But the fable is not without 
its value as a confession of the principle of fraud which has in 
all ages governed the dealings of civilized with* savage peoples. 
Strabo describes the Byrsa as a hill of moderate height in the 
middle of the city, surmounted by the temple of JEsculapius; 
and the central position of ‘the Hill of St. Louis, with its height, 
only inferior to C. Carthage and 0. Camart,* have led to the hasty 
assumption that it must have been the citadel in question. But 
we learn from other seinces that the Byrsa had a circuit of more 
than two Eoman miles, and when it surrendered to Scipio, 50,000 
people marched out of it, besides 900 Roman deserters, who 
remained and resisted to the death. A great part of the BjTsa 
was occupied by die temple of iEsculapius and the chapels of other 
deities. And yet the Hill of St. Louis has a level surface of only 
700 feet square; nor can room be found in the 1725 feet between 
the Cothon and the liill for the 120,000 soldiers of Scipio. Still 
more decisive is the statement* of an ancient writer, f that the 
Byrsa had a side common with the wall of this city, where it over-- 
hung the sea; and we might indeed assume that such would be the 
position chosen by the first settlers. Guided by such conditions. 
Dr. Davis Has marked out an irregular quadrangle at the north- 
eastern 2 )art of the city, nearest to Cape Carthag^^, as the precinct 
of the Byrsa and the temple of iEsculapius ; and £is excavations 
upon this site have discovered important remains of the temple 
itself, and of' the staircase which led iqi to it. Among the ruins 
was found a Phoenician inscription, bearing the name of Ashmon^ 
the native appellation of the 4eity. When it is added, that 
repeated diggings in the Hill of St. Louis have laid bsire no 
vest*ige of any Punic temple oy other edifice, nor turned up a 
single Phoenician inscription, the question seemj to be decided. 
Heaps of ruins may be traced down the side of the hill from the 
temple of .^Esculapius to the sea-shore, where are still seen the 
remains of a sea-gate, which gave separate access to this quarter. 
Within the precincts of the citadel are the great rain-water 
cisterns, called by the Arabs the Cisterns of the Devil^ onfy infe- 
rior in magditude to the reservoirs supplied by the great aqueduct, 
with which they have a subterranean communication ; but their 
Punic construction is stillj^ disputed ^question. Further excava- 
tions within and around the precincts of the Byrsa have brought 

♦ The respective heights are, C. Carthage, J395 feet ; Jebel Khawi (above C. Ca- 
mart), 815 feet ; JEiill of St. Louis, 188 feet, 

t Ado Viennensis, quoted by Dr. Davis, p. ^79. 
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to light Mosaic pavements, fragments of pottery and sculpture, 
and Phioenician inscriptions, in sufficient abundance to encourage 
the belief that more systematic efforts might reveal much of the 
plan of the ancient city.* 

Besides the temple of jEsculapius, the sites of those of Astarte and 
Baal appear to have been identified. To each of these three deities 
a distinct quarter of the city seen\p to have been dedicated, and 
their names were given to the .three streets whicK, as Appian 
informs us, led up from the Cothon to the Byrsa. Of these the 
most direct was the Viciis Sa/utaris^ or street of JEscniapius, 
parallel to the sea-wall; the central, or street of Baal (Vicus 
Saturni^ or passed through the market-place, which was 

adjacent to the Cothon, and skirted the eastern slope of the Hill 
of St. Louis; the street of Astarte {Vicus Veneris) made a cir- 
cuit round the other side of that hill. The lines of these streets 
may still be traced with a tolerable approach to certainty. 

These pai'ts of the city occupy the group of hills forming the 
south-western prolongation of the headland of Cape Carthage. On 
their western slope are traces of a chcus and amphitheatre ; the 
latter memorable in Christian history us the scene of the martyr- 
dom of Perpctua and Fclicitas.t In the north-western angle of 
the city, at the village of Moalkah, are the immense reservoirs 
which contained the water brought a distance of fifty-two miles by 
the great aqueduct from Jebel Zaghwan.$ Their number seem 
to have been originally twenty. There are now fourteen, placed 
side by side, 400 feet long by 28 wide, the depth being con- 
cealed by the earth which fil^s them to the spring of their 
vaulted coverings. Another, higher and narrower, which runs 
transversely to all these, was perhaps only a gallery, to •give 
access to the cisterns. Their mode of construction was that which 
the Roman writers call /ormacian,^ built up of successive layers 
of small stones mixed with mortar, and moulded in a wooden box 

* Dr. Davis gives us clearly to understand that such investigations were 'altogether 
beyond his means and opportunities, “ Had our object been simply to lay bare the 
•ruins of Carthage, this would undoubtedly have presented a very prolific field* JBut 
such was not our aim. We made no purchase of land, and simpl};dug with a View 
(o find objects worthy of removal*^ In some cases, parts of the edifices discovered,, 
wore sacrificed to the purpose of enriching our Museum, where the antiqtdtier 
tained by Dr. Davis are very impesfoctly exhibi^. ^ 
t Dr. Davis seems carried too far by zeal for w subject in maintaining tlte Pu^^c 
origin of this edifice ; but bis arguments for ascribing the great aquedu^ andcutcihs 
to the Carthaginians deserve consideration. 
t See the map on p. 859. * 

§ From format the /cm or ntould by which the work Was Bttt)iW9rtcd. 
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open at top and bottom. The prevalence of this mode of build- 
ing in Africa and in Spain, where it was used in the watch-towers 
ascribed to Hannibal, furnishes a strong argument for the Punic 
origin of the cisterns, and consequently of the aqueduct which 
supplies them. This aqueduct is one of those magnificent works 
of engineering which modern smatterers in science have ascribed 
forsooth to ignorance of the sjpiple law that water finds its own 
level I The ancients applied dosed earthern pipes to the con- 
veyance of water over ^ground of unequal levels; but they had 
no means of constructing prodigious iron tubes like those which 
supply Glasgow with the pure water of Loch Katrine. They 
understood the advantage of an equable flow of water down a 
gently-inclined channel, free from the friction and danger of burst- 
ing at joints and angles. Therefore they reared those structures, 
as picturesque as they are stupendous, which cross the Campagna 
of Rome, the plain of Nismes, and the peninsula of Carthage, and 
may be traced up to their distant sources, spanning valleys, and 
piercing mountains. The line of the' Carthaginian aqueduct is 
still in suflicient preservation to be used for the supply of water 
to Tunis.* Where it is carried through the mountains, it is venti- 
lated by air-shafts at about every twenty yards. Where it crosses 
the valleys and plain, it is supported on arches, the piers of which 
vary in height according to the varying surface of the ground, 
reaching in some places to an elevation of 125« feet. The arches 
vary from about 14 ft. to 20 ft. in span; the piers from 10ft. 1 in. 
by 8 ft. 6 in„ta 14 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft, 2 in. ; the thicker being of 
moulded mud, and the others ojF masonry. Dr. Shaw describes 
the channel itself as being high and broad enough for a person 
of ordinary size to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plastered 
in the inside with strong cement ; which by the ^stream running 
through it is discoloured to the height of about* three feet. This will 
sufficiently show the capacity of the channel ; but, as there are 
several breaches in the aqueduct, sometimes for three or four 
miles together, 1 had no method to determine the velocity or 
angle of descent, so as to ascertain the quantity of water that might . 
be daily conveyed to Carthage. ”t 


♦ Drr Pavis speaks (in 1860) of this work as iii«progress under the direction of a 
French contractor, who was supplying the gaps in the aqueduct with iron pipes, and 
not scruplin^to throw down some of the ancient piers to furnish materials for his 
work. 

+ Shaw’s Travels, vol. i., p. 168. The whole subject of the ancient aqueducts is 
treated in the article AqticcducUis in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 
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Beyond the city walls, but still within those which defended 
the peninsula, the suburb of Megara was doubtless the site of 
the villas and gardens of the wealthy Carthaginians. There are 
no remains here of public or great edifices. Traces of houses have 
been found upon the sea-shore, supported on piers and arches, 
through which the sea could beat freely ; and in one of these Dr. 
Davis fancies that he can recognize, the marine villa of Hannibal, 
whence the great general made his escape by sea when Cn. 
Servilius arrived at Carthage to demand ]iis surrender. Over- 
hanging Cape Camart is the hilly range, already more than once 
mentioned, of .Jedel Kliam (the empty mountain)^ so called from^ 
the catacombs by which its interior is perforated. Numerous 
square apertures in the surface of the ground give access to sub- 
terraneous chambers hewn out of the limestone and slightly 
vaulted. Their sides present the well-known appearance of the 
Roman columbaria (dove-cotes), but with the important difference, 
that they are adapted to contain coffins instead of urns, the holes 
being about 2 feet squarc^^and 6 feet deep. For the Carthagi- 
nians, like their Semitic brethren in Asia, buried their dead out 
of their sight ; and we have a curious record of a treaty in which 
Darius Hystaspis required them to abandon this custom for the 
Persian practice^ of burning their bodies. When the traveller 
explored these catacombs, he was struck with the remarkable 
absence of human remains ; the niches of the columbaria beii% 
open and empty. Dr. Davis thus describes one of the few excep- 
tions that he discovered : — I -was informed thert -the men of 
Jebel Khawi had, discovered a chamber without any niches. I 
l)roceeded to examine it, and found that the niches in this colum- 
barium wcije stopped up by cement, on which the marks o^ the 
hand of him that dic^it were distinctly seen. On one we observed 
a representation of the seven-branched candlestick, and on another 
the letters A.P. ; the remaining eight were quite plain. We broke 
through the thin layer of cement, and found the skeleton just as 
it was deposited. It was coffee-colour in appearance, and crumbled 
to dust as soon as touched. But no other object was visible ; 
neither ornament, nor coin, nor lamp could be discovered. In the 
vicinity of this we again came upon empty chambers, and occa^ 
sionally we found one or tv^o of the recejptacles occupied. Hpon 
examination, we perceived traces which proved that they hai all 
been once tenanted, and that the fragile cement had been inten- 
tionally broken through, and ihe skeleton removed. The portions 
of the cement which still adhered to the openings led ua to 
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this conclusion.” These appearances contradict the supposition 
that the spoliation was, at least in the first instance, the work 
of the wild beasts (chiefly hyenas) which have, now their dens 
in the empty sepulchres. We cannot doubt that the tombs were 
originally made secure against their intrusion; and long before 
they gained an entrance, ^the remains would be reduced to the 
state of dry powder, ofiering po attraction to beasts of prey. It 
seems more probable that these sepulchres of the heathen were 
rifled by the Christians, who used some of them again as their 
own burial-places, but without the same care, except in a few 
*cases, to fill up the openings of the niches. Meanwhile the roots 
of the wild fig-trees, which grow luxuriantly above, broke through 
the thin vaults the hyenas found an entrance through these 
and other openings, and devoured the bodies last deposited, ex- 
cept in the niches which had been again secured. The seven- 
branched candlestick on one of these is certainly a Christian 
emblem ; * and the absence of lamps and other oligects, constantly 
found in liomaii tombs, agrees with the conclusion drawn from 
the dimensions of the niches. Ngr is the hypothesis admissible, 
that the catacombs were first excavated by the Christians. Ex- 
tending beneath the whole surface of the group of hills and the 
romantic valleys of Jebel Camart, for a circuit of four miles, they 
correspond in magnitude to the population of Carthage, which, 
eTen just before its capture, amounted to 700,000 souls, f 
Among the most interesting discoveries made during the recent 
excavations at»Carthage are several mosaic iDavements. An espe- 
cially fine specimen was discovered amopg the ruins which arc 
supposed to belong to the temple of Astarte, the chief goddess of 
the Phoenicians. This temple, restored by the Romaics as that of 
Venus Urania or Coelestis, is celebrated for its magnificence by 
several ancient writers. After being consecrated as a Christian 
church by Bishop Aurelius (a.d. 425), it shared the final fall of 
Roman Carthage,3and its ruins have been rent and torn into all sorts 
of forms and shapes by the present barbarous inhabitants, to whom 
its remains have proved a rich quarry.” The splendid mosaic, 

• 

♦ Revelation 1. 12, 13, 20. We may connect this use of the emblem with 
tjv® kaown fact that, when Qanseric sacked Rome, ho carried off to Carthage the 
Bpofla obtained by Titus frow the Jewish temple, and probably the golden candlestick 
among tken^ (a.d. 455). Gibbon, vol. ill, p. 221. 

+ What also gives these catacombs an Oriental, and hence a Funic character, is 
the round holes excavated in the rock, and found in various parts on Jebel Kha/m. 
^ey are intended to collect water to refresh t&e soul, which was believed to hover 
over the place of ‘sepulture of its body.'*-^I)avis, p. 482, itoie. 
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parts of which were found under these ruins and removed to the 
British Museum, had, when complete, four colossal heads in the 
corners, and eight compartments, arranged in a circle, represent- 
ing — to judge from those which remain — females in the act of 
sacrificing; with a central circle which is now lost.*’^ Thus the 
subject was evidently religious ; but the chief question is, whether 
this and similar works found at Cfp^thage belong to the Punic or 
the Roman city. We are apt to beg the question by the habit of 
regarding mosaic pictures as peculiarly Rc^pian. But we are in- 
formed by Pliny that the art was invented by the Greeks ; and it 
was not introduced at Rome till the time of Sulla. During the* 
long period of her maritime domination, Carthage had abund- 
ant opportunities to purchase with her wealth the services of the 
greatest artists, with whom she was brought in contact by her 
alliance with the Etruscans, her relations with the Greeks of 
Sicily, and her commerce in the Mediterranean. At the time 
when the Greeks had perfected every branch of art, Rome was 
but just struggling intc? existence, “ whereas Carthage had 
attained to a state of affluence and groat power. Greeks, and 
emigrants from other nations, were in her employ. National and 
foreign artists contributed towards the embellishment of the Afri- 
can metropolis and to the works of art, with which her public 
edifices were adorned, Virgil bears ample testimony : whilst the 
spoils which Scipic sent to Rome, after the city had been pillag^ 
by his rude soldiery, and after the conflagratiun, in which vast 
treasures of i)rccious objects must have j^erished, • prove with 
what assiduity th« prochictions of art were collected, and to what 
extenf artistic skill was 2)atronized by the Carthaginians. ”t Nor 
must we forget the repeated testimonies of Greek and R(yman 
writerj, from Homei; downwards, to the skill of the Phoenicians 
themselves in certain branches of design, and especially in woven 
fabrics. Of the cultivation of this art at Carthage we have an 
example in the gorgeous golden mantle, which Gelo dedicated to 


* A detail kI description is given in the work of Dr. Davis, who conjectures that 
the pavement was that of a chapel of Dido, which is known to haye existed within 
the precincts of the temple of Astarte, and that the four heads were those of Jio- 
serpine and Ceres, Dido and her sister Anna. We are distinctly informed ttiat4|ie 
worship of Demeter and Persephone (Ceres and Proserpine) wasw introduced' 
Carthage from Sicily by a treaty made with Gelo of Syracuse. a/nd her 
UmainSf chaps, x. and xl. * 

t Da^, p. 207. Wo learn froq Appian . that the works of art which adorned 
Scipio*B triumph were in a great measure the plunder of other states ; and Soipio 
restored some of them to their rightfhl owners. ^ ^ 
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Olympian Jove from the spoils of the battle of Himera. Now, 
mosaic work is just that branch of art which we might expect to be 
cultivated by those skilful in the other : it is a sort of tapestry in 
stone. Dr. Davis states that a difference may be clearly established 
between the levels at which Koman and Punic pavements occur at 
Carthage, the former being met with at depths varying from two 
to five or six feet, the latter never at less than ten feet. Still more 
striking is the fact that the Romans, in digging for the founda- 
tions of their edifices,, have cut right through older pavements, as 
in the case of the mosaic of the temple of Astarte. The costume 
of the figures in this pavement are said to present .a marked con- 
trast to those of the Roman period, and a distinction is alleged in 
the manufacture" of the work. The layer of cement, in which the 
supposed Punic mosaics are imbedded, is thicker and less adhesive 
than the Roman, being composed only of lime, and a similar dif- 
ference is seen in Punic and Roman walls. Lastly, in the example 
now chiefly referred to, besides strata of pavement and other re- 
mains of successive constructions aboVt it, the mosaic was found 
covered by a thin layer of charcoal, proving that the building to 
which it belonged had perished by fire,* Among the certain rem- 
nants of Punic art, the most important are the bas-reliefs which 
are associated with Phoenician inscriptions on the numerous tablets 
that have been found, not, only among the ruins of "Carthage, but 
over the whole surface of Africa Proper. They, are almost exclu- 
sively religious, and full of obscure symbolical allusions to the 
mythology, cosmogony, and astrology of the Phoenicians. They 
are in the stiff hieratic style o^ art, bearing a. considerable re- 
semblance to the bas-reliefs of Nineveh. But that the Carthagi- 
nians, or the foreign artists in their employ, could model forms of 
great beauty, when free from the trammels of religious prescrip- 
tion, is proved by the horse and the head of Astarte on the Punic 
coins found in Sicily. 

, Such a specimen as the great mosaic may aid us in estimating 
the prospect of reward to systematic researches among the ruins of 
the Punic capital. Of the private buildings, all that we could hope 
to discover would be the pavements and more solid walls of the 
lowetf. stories. The upper stories, of which there were often as many 
as jfix,were cpnstructed in that ‘^formaejan” work already described, 

* We have thought it dtife to the great iifterest of the subject to give a full state- 
ment of Dr. Davis’s arguments for the Punic qfigin of this and other mosaics ; but 
the majority of the best authorities on art have pronounced them unquestionably 
Roman. 
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the ruins of which would cover the basement with a shapeless heap 
of mud, protecting the pavements from destruction; but tlie pillage 
to which the city was subjected at its fall forbids the hope of 
recovering those treasures of art and vestiges of domestic lift 
which enrich the houses of Pompeii and the palaces of Nine- 
veh. The life of Carthage cannot be reconstructed from her 
monuments. , 

Before returning to the stream of the people’s history, we must 
give some account of that peculiar and repulsive form of reli- 
gion, which had the greatest influence on their destiny. Like all 
ancient colonies, the Phoenician settlers in Africa carried with 
them the religion of their mother country, where we have already 
seen it corrupting the purer worship of the Israelites. Thence, 
however, its germs seem to be traceable still further back to the 
plains of Chaldaea, from whence the nation migrated to the Mediter- 
ranean. It was an elemental worship, in which an astronomical 
character predominated.* The supreme deity wai^ Baal-Hammon 
(or Baal-Samon), the Lord of Heaven,” the impersonation both of 
the all-encompassing heaven,-^which contained and gave birth to 
all the other powers of nature — and of the active energj” of the Sun, 
the souree of light and life. Endowed with the various attributes 
which the Greeks and Romans distributed among their chief divi- 
nities, Baal was identified at once with ^ranus, Cronus (Saturn), 
Jove, Apollo, and Mars. His supremacy is shown by the con- 
stant presence of his name on the votive tablets to other deities at 
Carthage. Hence he received that title, too well known to the 
Israelites, of 

Moloch, horrid kino, besmeared with blood 

# 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; • 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their^children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol.”t 


* An elaborate account of the Phoenician religion and cosmogony is given in the 
alleged fragments of the native historian, Sanchuniathon of Berytus, translated into 
Greek by Philo Byblius, who lived in the first century after Christ, and preserved in 
the Prceparatto Evangelica of Eusebius. But scholars are now almost agreed that 
the work of Philo was a forgery. It docs not, however, follow that it may not ha, in 
some points, a faithful account of the Phoenician mythology ; but we cannot 
as an authority. • • • * 

t Milton’s allusion is evidently to the description given by Habbi Simeon of tho 
rites of the Syrian Moloch as practised at Jerusalem. “All the houses of the idols 
were in the city of Jerusalem, except that of Moloch, which was out of the city, in 
a separate place. It was a statue witfi the head of an ox, and the hands stretched 
out as a man’s who opens his hands to receive something,from another. It was hpllow 
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The origin of this rite — ascribed in the spurious fragment of San- 
chutoiathon to Saturn’s immolation of his only son by a mortal 
woman, to appease the wrath of his father Uranus — is to be traced 
to that principle, which is found more or less in all nations, that 
the wrath of Heaven can only be appeased by the sacrifice of life, 
and that, the worse the calamity to be averted, the dearer must 
bo the victim offered. In times of national danger, it was the 
dreadful privilege of kings and rulers to immolate their children 
for their country’s salvation. Thus, in the history of Moab, 
where the worship of Moloch was paramount, we read of Balak’s 
despairing enquiry of Balaam : — Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
And at a later crisis in the nation’s history, MeSha, the king of 
Moab, being shut up in the fortress of Kir-haraseth by the united 
forces of Israel, Judah, and Edom, and having in vain tried a sally, 
mounted the wall with his 'eldest son, and there sacrificed him for 
a burnt-offering in iull view of his own people within the town 
and of the besieging armies, f Suc6 sacrifices were habitually 
practised at Carthage. Darius Hy staspis tried to forbid them ; 
and their cessation was stipulated for by .Gelo in the treaty which 
followed the battle of Himera. 

In process- of time, common persons, prisoners of war, and 
even slaves, were substituted for nobler victims ; but an extreme 
danger, such as that of the invasion of Agathocles, was inter- 
preted as a punishment for this laxity, and a great sacrifice was 
offered of children of the highest rank. Of the rules for 
the conduct of these and the other sacred rites, which were sus- 
pended on tablets in the temples, a specimen has been discovered 
in kn inscription which Dr. Davis characterizes as ‘the gem of 


within, and there were seven chai^cls raised before which the idol was erected. . . . 
He only who offered his own son went into the seventh chapel, and kissed the idol 
Moloch, as it is said, ^ Let the men who sacrifice kiss the calves. ’ The child was 
placed before the idol, and a fire made under it till it became red hot. Then the 
priest took the child, and put him into the glowing hands of Moloch. But, lest the 
parents should hear his cries, they beat drums to drown the noise. Therefore the 
place wa3 called Tophet (from pi. Thuppim, drums). It was also called Hin- 

* because of the children’s cries (from the Hebrew verb, Tuxlianij to roar), or 

jf^the priest said to the parents ‘ Yehcivelah,* i.c., * It will be of advantage to 
%^^^{C<nnrh, in J^crem.^ vii,) Such were the 'scenes to be witnessed at Tyre, and 
9(S.lier colonies, as weU as in ‘ 

** The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell." 

t 2 Kings iii. 27. . 


Micah vi. 7. 
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Punic epigraphy.* The document was found near the ruins of 
the temple of Baal, the plan of which has been satis&ctorily 
made out. It whs situated on the northern slope of the Byrsa, at 
the extremity of the street of Moloch ( Ficus Saturnx)^ which led 
up to it from the Forum. Its form was circular, with an extreme 
diameter of 200 feet. Four concentric rings, each composed of 
twelve detached piers, supported doubtless a dome-shaped roof, 
and formed three galleries around a circular chamber twenty- 
nine feet in diameter, f The temple was iindoubtedly the chief 
sanctuary of Carthage. That it was the depository of archives 
and other important documents, we ‘learn from the celebrated 
Voyage of Hanno round the north-west coast of Africa, the title 
of which expressly states that it was dedicated in the temple of 
Cronus. Magnificent accounts are given of the wealth deposited 
in this and the other Carthaginian temples. The Punic element 
in Roman Carthage was strong enough to revive the horrible rites 
of Baal ; and in spite of imperial edicts, Tertullian tells us that 
infants were publicly sacriffted to Saturn till the proconsulship of 
Tiberius, who crucified the priests on the same trees under the 
shadow of which they had perpetrated the‘ir crimes. We learn 
from this allusion that the rites of Baal were practised at Car- 
thage, as in Syria, in dense groves around his temple, the gloom of 
which increased the sense of mystic horror, and veiled them from 
the outer world. The same cruelties were still perpetrated under 
their shades, in spite of the example just recorded, till, at a time 
when Paganism was making a last convulsive effort lO regain its 
power, the Council of Cirthage petitioned the emperors Arcadius 
and Hpnorius, that the relics of idolatry, not only in the form of 
images, but^in all places, groves, and trees whatsoever, might be 
utterly destroyed (a.d. 399). , 

The second in rank of the Phoenician deities was Asktoret/iy or 

Astarte, queen of heaven,} with crescent horns,” the imper- 
sonation of the Moon, as Baal was of the Sun. Like him, she 
was identified, in her different attributes, with various Greek and 
Roman divinities: with Juno, as the supreme goddess ; with Mi- 

* He gives a translation, with the frank acknowledgment that many points are < 
doubtful interpretation, in Carthage and her itemaf7?s,*pp. 296, 297. 

+ A passing allusion may suffice for the reference whish Dr. Davis traces in^ 
plan to the astronomical character of the worship of Baal (whom the Greeks ideil>> 
tified with Cronus, the god of time) ; the circular form indieating the year (the 
Roman cmvuSf a ring), the four rings, of piers the four seasons, the twelve piers in 
each the months, and their total ntunber (12 x 4 * 48) the weeks in the lunar year. 

t This title is applied to the goddess by Jeremiah, vii. 18. 
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WftWf a6 the patroness of the arts; with Oeres^ as the bounteous 
jgltJBlt of the fruits of the earth ; and, in the gross Oriental develop- 
"fiMnt^f the like idea, with the Venus, misnamedr heavenly, whose 
worship we have already seen marking the track of Phoenician 
colonization, i'rom being regarded as the source of every earthly 
blessing — the character in which her name appears upon the 
Punic inscriptions — her service soon degenerated into those 
unutterablQ abominations which the Fathers, especially of the 
African Church, describe as coming under their own notice. The 
transport of her worship from Phoenicia to Carthage is supposed 
to be alluded to in the legend of Dido, who fs even called by the 
name of Astroarch^. 

Another goddess, bearing some resemblance to Astarte in her 
attributes, is frequently mentioned on the Punic votive tablets. 
Her name, Tanaih^^ seems to connect her with the Persian and 
Armenian goddess Tanais. Nor is it surprising that such a deity 
should be honoured at Carthage, if we accept the tradition, 
which was derived by Sallust from fne Punic records, that the 
Phoenician colonists found an Asiatic population already settled in 
North Africa, t Her worship would be easily adopted by the new 
settlers, from her resemblance to their own Astarte, and as a 
politic concession to the natives. How popular it became is 
proved by the occurrence of her name on the majority of the 
votive tablets that have been discovered at Carthage. 

The third name, frequently associated with these, is that of 
Ashman^ the Asclepius or ^sculapius of the Greeks and Romans. 
In the fragment of the pseudorSanchuniathop, he is made the 
son of Sydyc (the Just), the grandson of Cronus and Astarte, 
and the eighth brother of the seven Cabiri, to whom was com- 
mitted the custody of thot sacre^ books and mysteries. The attri- 
butes which he had in common with iEsculapius, as the Healer, 
appear to have formed but one aspect of his wider character as 
ihe protector and defence of men ; and it was in that character 
that his temple formed the stronghold and citadel of Carthage. 
It may be doubted whether it was so from the beginning, and 
whether his worship was not first introduced, or at least brought ’ 
into prominence, at the time of some great national calai^ty, 

♦ The iMtme to be preserved in that of Tunis, a city sacred to hw, as Skta 
yw to the same goddeee under her Boman appellation. The name of the 
goMMInay pdfhftpa also be traced in that of the river Tanai^ end her srofship in 
pi the TttUrie Artemis in the Crimea. , She has also been identified with the 
All|3^ hf the J^ydiane. 

+ This tiaditiott will be presently nottoed'more particularly. 
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The votive tablets discovered at Carthage prove that the aid of 
Ashmoa was invoked in seasons of personal and &mUy dangep^ 
and it is interesting to find among his devotees somo^-of tibe 
greatest names in Carthaginian history — though we cannot idea* 
tifj^the individuals who dedicated the tablets — Hanno, the son of 
Akbar^ and a son of Hannibdh JEis temple, th^ site^of which has 
already claimed our notice, was rebuilt when Carthage was re- 
peopled by Augustus, and became one of the chief ornaments hf 
the Roman city. ^ < 

To these divinities must be added Melcareth or Melcarth^ th8 
tutelary deity of Carthage,^ of the mother city^* Like Ashmoiu 
he has on the votive inscriptions a r^k secondary to that of 
Baal and Aatarte ; and the exploits ascribed to him by the Phoe- 
nician traditions are those of an adventurous demigod and bene*i^ 
factor to mankind, like Hercules, with whom he was identified by 
the Greeks. Melcarth was the inventor of the l^rian purple, by 
seeing the stain on the mouth of a dog that had fed on the shell- 
fish which yield the colour. ^ He too was the great navigator, who 
first tempted the dangers of the Atlantic, and brought home tia 
from the Cassiterides^ His chief seat was at T^re, and his 
worship was the connecting link between that great metropolis 
and all her colonies. We read of victorious Carthaginian 
generals sending the tithe of their booty to the temple of Her- 
cules at Tyre ; and have evidence of the piety with which the 
relation was acknowledged, in the aid sent by Carthage to Tyre 
during the siege by ifebuchadnezzar, and in her reception of the 
fugitives from the piother city on fhe eve of its capture by Alex- 
ander. In that renowned temple Herodotus saw two pillars, the 
one of Iho purest gold, the other of a stone resembling emerald, 
which emitted aij extraordinary brilliancy in the night, f Second 
only to this in fame and splendour, was his temple at Gades^ 
where the demigod was said to have been buried. In the latter 
temple there was certainly no statue, nor is there distinct mention 
of one at Tyve. At Carthage we read of the priest of Melcarth, 


* • This character is indicated by hia name, according to the commonly-accepte4 
etymology of Bochart, Mdech-Cartka^ i. e. King of the City, Dr. Davis prefers 
1 . e. King of Earth or the Landy marking his power as complementaiy' 
to that of and Astarte, the king and queen of heaven^ and alao ddsignating h^ 
aS lor^ of the Phceniciau fatherland. The same writer reg^s the PhconiciaxL religioa 
aa based <m the ooncoption of a tripartite deity, represented by tae sun, 
stars (the omhlein of the ftiangle, A. occurs on Punio bas-reliefs), with 
uniting them aiU * 8ome of the classical writers confound this deity with ^ ^ 

•t Herodk ifc 44 • * 

voiju in 0 Q 
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cla&ed in all the pomp of an embroidered purple robe, garlands, 
i0iod a crown of, gold, ministering with bare feet and shaven 
]i6ad, and preserving the sacred fire which had Jbeen transported 
from i^e mother city*^ But we have no mention of a temple of 
the gpd^ for the whole city appears* to have been regarded as 
his temple. It seems, indeed, to have been long before the 
Phoenicians admitted visible forms of any of their deities. The 
name of this divinity is preserved in that of Hamilcar.* None 
of the other Punic deities are important enough to demand a 
separate notice. Hero-worship seems to have been practised at 
Carthage, for a tablet has been found with the insQription Baal- 
Hanno.” 

The votive and other tablets so often referred to present an im- 
portant collection of materials for the study of the Phoenician 
language. Besides those discovered in the strictly Punic ruins, 
many have been preserved by the use of the materials of the 
ancient city in the Roman edifices. No less than a hundred were 
disinterred by Dr. Davis, who also purchased for our government 
a large collection of Punic, Nurqidian, and Libyan inscriptions 
found in the interior^ Other Phoenician inscriptions are scattered 
through the museums of Europe. Several of these are bi-lingual, 
in Punic and Latin, at once confirming the statements of the 
African fathers, that the Carthaginian was still a living language 
under the Roman empire, and holding out t^he prospect of the 
complete deciphering of the inscriptions. The successful efforts 
already made show what results may be obtained from sources 
apparently trivial. The Romao comedian Plaiitus, who flourished 
at the time of the Second Punic War, wrote a play entitled Fee- 
nulfis. A Carthaginian^ Hanno, is made to speak in an unintel- 
ligible dialect, which was assumed to be a me^^’e gibberish, like 
that put by Aristophanes into the mouth of the Persian ambas- 
sador at Athens. The great Scaliger, guided by the testimony of 
Augustin and Jerome to the resemblance of Punic and Hebrew, 
conjectured that this unknown tongue was nothing else than Punic, 
a view confirmed by later Hebrew scholars. That their interpre- 
tations of the passage are but partly satisfactory is not wonderful, 
when we consider the chances against the purity of Plautus’s 
Punic. Wjth the hglp^of bi-lingual. inscriptions, and the proper 
names on the Phoenician coins, the alphabet has not only been 

deciphered, but proved to be identical with the Hebrew alphabet 

« 

•* The name is that <^f Melcarth, with the definite article prefixed, which Gesenius 
interprets as Mclewrth* 
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in ita most ancient form. - “ We are now,’’ says Dr. Davis, 
a position, with the assistance of a moderate knowled^.of Hebrd# 
and the other cognate languages, to tr^slaite, and that with a 
great degree of certainty, any Phoenicia^viSSBbription. The' real 
difficulties still encountered consist in the similarity of letterd^ aiid 
in the various forms of the same letter, as well as in the noftr 
separation of words, which was a universal practice in composition 
among the Carthaginians and among the Phoenicians in Asia.”* * * § 
Such are the materials we now possess for a knowledge of the 
city and people that almost succeeded in crushing Rome. It re- 
mains to review the course of their history down to the commence- 
ment of the great conflict in which, as Livy says, the victors were 
the nearer to destruction. The slender remnants of the native 
Phoenician records, preserved by Josephus*and Justin, are insuf- 
ficient to dispel the mythical obscurity in which the genius of Virgil 
has shrouded the origin of Carthage. Indeed the story so familiar 
to the readers of the iEneid is, in its main points, but an amplifi- 
cation t)f the Phoenician traditions, f The outlines of the well- 
known story need only be glanced at. In the course of the long 
confusion which followed the brilliant reign of Hiram at Tyre, a 
sacerdotal dynasty of kings was founded by Ethbaal, the father of 
Jezebel. J His grandson, who is variously called Belus or Agenor 
or Mutgo, left a son and daughter, PygmiJion and Dido, or Eli8sa.§ 
Dido was married to her uncle Acerbas or Sichgeus, a priest of 
Mclcarth, whom Pygmalion murdered for the sake of his enormous 
wealth. But the king’s crime was in vain, for Dido*e6caped with 
the treasures, and v/as accompanieil in her flight by several mal- 
content^ belonging to noble Tyrian families. After touching at 
Cyprus, wheie eighty maidens were carried off, to provide her rol- 
lowers'witli wives, her fleet sailed to the gulf so often referred to 
on the coast of Africa, where the citadel called Byrsa was built on 
the ground purchased from the outwitted natives. The new colony 
was rapidly increased by the addition of settlers from Utica and 

* A collectirM ot ninety Punic inscriptions has been published by the Trustees of 

the British Museum, under the editorship of Mr. Vaiix. The inscriptions have been 
first transcribed into the Hebrew character, and then tran.slated into Latin. 

f It seems not unreasonable to suppose that Virgii would have some' means of 
becoming acquainted with those Puftic books, of which have alrdlady seen, that* 
Sallust made use. + See p. 347. 

§ This is no doubt her genuine Phoenician name, being one of the numerous ptoper 
names derived from El (Ood). It is use|J three or four times by Virgil, and is adopted 
by Pope in the line — , ^ ^ * 

“ Eliza, stretch’d upon the funeral pyre.” 
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the other Phoenician cities around* More land was purchased from 
the natives at the price of an annual tribute, and the city of Carthage 
was built; omens of its future greatness being'? derived from the 
heads, first of a bull, and then of a horse, which were turned up 
in digging for the foundations."^' At length the Libyan loing, 
Hiarbas, threatened the rising state with war, and summoned ten 
Cartliaginian deputies to hear his condition of peace, the hand of 
Dido in marriage. Fearing to incense the queen, the deputies at 
first told her that Hiarbas wanted some one to instruct his people 
in the rudiments of civilization; but where — they asked — would 
a Carthaginian be found t6 trust himself among the barbarians ? 
Dido reproved them for the doubt, declaring that all, from the 
highest to the lowest, ought to be ready to sacrifice even life 
itself for such an objeot. When she had thus committed herself, 
the deputies told the terms they really bore, and the queen, though 
lamenting her fate, and calling upon the name of her lost husband, 
accepted the sacrifice she had herself imposed. She asked for 
three months to prepare herself. Af the end of that time she 
proclaimed a great sacrifice, to propitiate Acerbas towards her new 
nuptials. After slaying hecatombs of victims at the foot of an 
immense pyre, she ascended it herself, and declaring to the people 
that she was going to her husband, as they, had desired, she 
plunged a sword into her, breast. Her vacant throne was left un- 
filled, and she was ever after worshipped at Carthage as a goddess. 
Such is the legend of Josephus, Justin, and the other annalists. 
Virgil has altered tlie catastrophe to suit his poem. It is in vain 
to inquire whether Dido is anything ir.ore than a mythical per- 
sonage, representing one of the many aspects of Astarte.f^ 

There is, however, a singular agreement in the traditions to the 
effect that the colony which founded Carthage '•'^as sent out from 
Tyre about the time which answers to that of Dido in the native 
annals, namely the ninth century b.c. The common date is b.c. 
878 : that of Josephus, computed from the building of Solomon’s 
temple, b.c. 862. t But there are other traditions, which give the 

* We have 4 , already seen that the image of Baal had the head of a bull, and that 
the horse was the symbol borne on the coins of Carthago. 

t Another and an etymological legend ascribed the foundation of Carthage to 
Tyrian colonists led by A^orus and Carchedon, Ahe hero eponymua of the city. Dido 
is also represented as the daughter of Carchedon, and both her name and that of the 
city are given in the form Carthagena. 

Other dates are B.c. 852, 845, 825, 818, 814, 793, One statement, which places 
toe foundation of Rome and Carthage about the same time, seems to have been 
invented for the sake of the coincidence 
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city a much higher antifl[uity ; and even the popular legend recog- 
nises the^drfferent dates of the Byrsa and the city of Carthage, It 
seenvs incredible that such a site-should have remained unoccupied 
for centuries after the first Phoenician settlements on the coast, 
especially by the neighbouring city of UticaJ' The best scholars 
believe that the merchants of Utica and the mother city united to 
establish a fort or factory (the Bozrah or Byrsa) which, strength- 
ened by immigration from the neighbouring cities, and probably 
reinforced by a new colony from lyre, grew into the city called 
Great Carthage.* 

The taxor tribute to the natives, mentioned in the legend as the 
price of the site of Carthage, continued to bo paid down to a late 
period of her history, — a proof of regard for justice, which may be 
set against Livy’s alliterative denunciation of perfidia plus quam 
Punica.” These natives, the Maocyes^ were a branch of the great 
Berber race, which was spread — then as now — over the whole of 
North Africa between the chain of the Atlas and the sea. They 
were of Asiatic origin, and belonged — like the Phoenicians — to the 
Semitic family. f They supplanted, and drove back into the 
interior the African races of the Libyans and Ga^tulians. Sallust 
has preserved a curious tradition, which Avas translated to him 
from the Punic books of King Hiempsal, of the immigration of 
these new settlers from Asia. They formed, he says, a portion of 
the army, composed of various races, which Hercules led abroad 
to seek adventures. When the hero died in Spain, his followers 
were scattered, and bodies of them, consisting of Mdttes, Persians, 
and Armenians, were transported by tlieir ships to the northern 
shores jof Africa. Here the Medes and Armenians, mingling with 
the Libyans near the shores of the Western Ocean, fouiidc(^ the 
nation of the Mauri or Mauretanians ; the Persians, mixing with 
the more warlike Gsetulians of the centre, became the ancestors of 
the roving Numidians, and established the most powerful of the 
native kingdoms, Numidia, the scene of that famous war which 
the historian related. 

* The title of Magna Carthago not only described the importance of the city, but 
distinguish i\l it from its colony of Carthago Nova in Spain. 

+ Their dialects are included under the general name of the Amazig. (See La- 
tham, EleiTMuts of Comparative Philology^ p. 540.; The tradition preserved by 
Sallust, tracing the origin of these ^eople.s to an immigraifion of Mcd9s and Persians^ 
with Armenians, would seem to make them of Aryan descent. But the tradition can 
only bo recorded as pointing to the Asiatic origin of these tribes, ^lot the particular 
race to which they belonged, any mpre than wo can accept Sallust’s etymological 
identification of the Mauri (Moors) with the Medi (Medes),* or his specific connection 
of the Persians with the Numidians.— (SaUust, Jug^irtha^ c. 17, 18. J 
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The true cause of the distinction between the Mauretanians and 
the Numidians seems to have been geographical. The former 
settled in the north-western angle of Africa, where a wide region 
is left between the chain of the Atlas and the shores of the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterrahean, watered by considerable rivers, around 
which lie fertile plains. This district, clearly defined on the east 
by the river Malva {Mulwia)^ still preserves, in the names of Mo- 
rocco and the Moors^ the appellation of the old inhabitants, who 
became a settled agricultural people within its limits, while their 
brethren, in the country now called Algeria, pent within a narrower 
and less fertile country, on the terraces which descend from the 
Atlas to the sea, continued their old mode of life as wandering 
herdsmen, and hence were called Numidcc^ that is, Nomads.* The 
two great tribes of this race, between the Malva and the Tusca 
{Wady Zaiii)^ which formed the western boundary of the Car- 
thaginian territory, were the Massmsylii and the Massylii. Kin- 
dred tribes extended eastward to the coasts of the Syrtes, under 
various names, and it was with branches of the same race that 
the Greek settlers in Cyrenaica came into contact. Thus the various 
divisions of the great Berber stock were spread over the north- 
western and northern coast, from tjie south-western extremity 
of the Atlas to the confines of Egypt. Behind them, in ,the 
interior, lay the aboriginal African races, whose proximity to the 
Mediterranean shores corresponds roughly with the approach of 
the Great Desert {Sakai'a)^ along the margin of which they led a 
hard and prec&rious life. 

Hence the Libyan population? preponderated^along the eastern 
division of the coast, except in Cyrenaica, while tlic fertile ter- 
raceif'of the Atlas invited many of the Numidians to the pursuit 
of agriculture; and this was still more the case with the Libyansf 
who inhabited the rich plains of Zeugitana and Byzacium, between 
the Carthaginian Gulf and the Lesser Syrtis. But before the 
foundation of Carthage, there had grown up in these plains a still 
more settled and civilized people, the Libyphoenicians, J sprung 

* In using common maps of ancient Africa, tlio reader must remember that 
the provinces of Mauretania Ccesariejisis and Siti/ens'is formed originally a part of 
Numidia ; and that the origina/i Mauretania is represented by Mauretania Tingita/im 
only. • • " 

f So the people are caUed, but they were doubtless of the Berber race. 

X Such seems to be the original and proper meaning of this name ; but it came to 
be used in another sense for “ the Phoenicians in Libya and in this sense it was 
applied to the cities along the Afncan coast, including both the old Phoenician settle* 
inents and the Puliic colonies of Carthage herself. 
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from the intermixture of the Libyans either with wanderers from 
the oldet Phoenician colonies, or, as some suppose, with a still older 
Canaanitish poptilation, akin to the Phoenicians. These Liby- 
pho?^nicians seem to have been the chief occupiers of the lands 
along the.course of the river Bagradas. It was with them that 
the new Punic settlers first came in contact. Their intercourse was 
rendered easy by the partial community of blood and language 5 
and the purely commercial Phoenicians were content to pay a rent 
for the undisturbed possession of their peninsula, and to derive 
subsistence from the industry of the native cultivators, while, in 
pursuit of foreign wealth, they found themselves involved by their 
peculiar position in wider foreign enterprizes. It was not till 
they were strengthened by their successes abroad, that they became 
conquerors at home. The rent for the soil of Carthage continued 
to be paid for four hundred years, down to about b.c. 450. But 
meanwhile, inroads were made upon the native territories by the 
system of sending out 2300 j citizens as emigrants. At length the 
whole territory of Zeugitana and Byzacium was absorbed into the 
demesne of the republic, the* lands being tilled partly by the 
slaves of the rich proprietors, and partly by the original possessors 
— Libyans and Libjqihoenicians — who were reduced to a condition 
like that of the Fellahs in Egypt. Now, instead of receiving 
tribute from the Carthaginians, they paid a tax of the fourth 
part of the produce of the soil, and they recruited the Punic 
armies by a system of compulsory levies. The ^Nomads, who 
roamed on the confines of the cultivated lands, were restrained 
by chains of forts, and continually driven back further into the 
interior, till many of their tribes submitted, and furnished the 
magnificent Numidian cavalry to the Carthaginian armies. !these 
conquered Libyans and Nomads are respectively the subject 
towns and tribes ” of which we read in the Punic treaties. The 
immense resources which Carthago derived from her Libyan 
subjects may be judged of fi’om the fact, that, within the 
narrowest limits of her territory (between the Tusca and the 
Triton), in the last period of her decline, she still possessed 
three hundred tributary cities. Tlio contrast has been ofteli 
drawn between the position of Carthage, as the absolute despot 
of her subject cities, which* w^ere bound to h^r by. no fie of kindred 
or common interest, and that of Rome, gradually extending the 
rights of citizenship to her ^ Latin and Italian allies, who yielded 
at last a willing obedience, founded on the common ties of blood 
and language. 
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Like her dominion over tlie natives, the supremacy of Carthage 
over the older Phoenician colonies appears to have been the fruit 
of her success as the cliampion of the Phoenidan race in the 
western seas ; nay, in tliis character she even took precedence of 
the mother city. The first treaty with Rome (b.c. 509), speaks in 
general terms of Cartha^ .^nd her alii^, implying — it would 
seem — that her relation to the^ Other Phoenician colonies in Africa 
was that of a first among Tho second (b.c. 348) is made 

by the Carthaginians, TyriailiS; Uticensep, and their allies,^’ a 
designation from which we may safely infer that Utica now 
stood alone as the equal ally of Carthage among the African 
colonies of Tyre.* We have no historical account of this process 
of subjection, jvdiether Carthage forced it upon the other cities, or 
whether they submitted to it as the best means of common de- 
fence ; but the result was their reduction to the condition of tri- 
butaries, sharing however with Carthage the privilege of equal 
laws and the right of intennarriage. They were exempt from the 
arbitrary exactions and levies, to which the Libyan cities were 
subjected, their contributions both of men and money being fixed, 
though at a very largo amount. The Lesser Leptis, for example, 
paid a tribute of a talent every day. This seems to have been 
the chief hardship that these Phoenician cities suffered ; for we 
derive no real information from the vague declamations of the 
Roman writers respecting the oppression exefeised by Carthage 
towards her allies. The very principle of self-interest, whicli 
, governed tli^ policy of a commercial aristocracy, was opposed to 
that wanton injustice which is perpetrated in the mere pride of 
power ; and it says much for the character of her rule, that the 
Phcefiician cities remained faithJ&il to h§r in tho woist crisis of 
the Second Punic War, and only deserted^ ,m ihe Third, when 
no other course was left, except to sli^^' ber ruin. Utica alone 
was urged by rivalry to side w^th the Romans at ^n early 
period, and she was rewarded by succeeding to Carthage as the 
capital of Africa. 

The Phoenician cities thus subjected to Carthage included the 
settlements aSong the whole coast of Africa, not only to the Straits, 
but beyond them on the Atlantic shores. We possess a most 
interesting record of Punic maritime enterprize on the Atlantic 

* Utica ^^^intained tlijs. position to the last, perhaps from the reverence due by 
Carthage Wa city whichvWas in part her metropolis. Polybius contrasts the position 
of the Uticabs with that of' the subject Libyans, at the same time telling us that the 
latter enjoyed their own laws. 
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coast of Africa in the Periplus ” of Hanno, who sailed from Car- 
thage with 30,000 colonists, and planted settlements as far south 
at least as C. Btanco^ the extremity of the Lesser Atlas.* In the 
othgr direction, south-east of Carthage, the western shore of the 
Lesser Syjtis was studded so thickly with Carthaginian trading 
settlements, as to obtain the Emporia (the Factories); 

and along the sandy shore between the , Syr tes the rule of Carthage 
extended over several lesser toii^.'fa^ides the three Phoenician 
colonies of Leptis Magna, (Ea, aBtd' Abrotonun, which gave the 
region the name it still bears of the Tripolis {Tripoly), 

This was the only part of the continent upon which Carthage 
came into contact with another civilized community, the Greeks 
of Cyrenaica. The Punic and Hellenic races, severed by the 
sandy desert, waged a long war for a frontier little more than 
nominal, which the self-devotion ascribed to the brothers Philaeni, 
in the legend more than once referred to, succeeded in fixing in 
its natural position at the bottom of the Great Syrtis. 

Very different was that other conflict with the Hellenic race, 
which had its first great crisill in the battle of Himera. The 
position of Carthage in the western Mediterranean, surrounded by 
the energetic maritime powers of the Tyrrhenians, the Phoceeans 
of Massalia, and the Greeks of Sicily, left her no alternative 
between aggrandizement and extinction; and the necessity of 
self-defence placed her at the head of the African Phoenicians in 
a league against her rivals, which soon became aggressive. The 
proximity of Sicily and Sardinia invited settlements Which might 
command the great highways ofi maritime intercourse; and we 
have doubtful accounts of ^enterprizee in both those islands in the 
early part of the sixth Qentury,''B.c. But it was the seconcThalf 
of that century,"' about 200 years after the foundation of Rome, 
that formed the great of /Carthaginian advancement. A 

family sprang up, whose in^iffbers bear the most illustrious names 
that heupeforth adorn the annals of the city. Its founder was 
Mago, to whom Justin ascribes the settlement of military dis- 
cipline at home,"^and the commencement of the Carthaginian 
empire abroad. He must have been about contemporary with 
Cyrus and Cambyses. It was during thi^ period that the Cartha- 
ginians, in alliance with the Tyrrhenians, secured naval pre- 

* Tho account of Hanno's voyage was dedicated, as we seen, in t^ ^^iople of 
Baal, and we have the Greek iranslatien. Unfortunately ther^ls no ceiiJi^'^^^dsnce 
to identify the voyager with any one in particular of the* many Carthaginians %ho 
bore the name of Haniio. 
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ponderance in the western Mediterranean, and fought the great 
battle already mentioned with the PhocsBans off Alalia l^Aleria) 
in Corsica. Mago was succeeded by his two sonfl, Hasdrubal and 
* Hamilcar. In a war waged with the object of getting rid of ^ the 
tribute to the natives, the Africans were still strong enough to 
defeat the Carthaginians. * Hasdrubal fell in battle in Sardinia, 
after a career in which he had «been the military chief of Carthage 
eleven times, and had triumphed four times over her enemies. 
His brother Hamilcar ‘seems to have completed the conquest of 
Sardinia, which is named as a possession of Carthage in the first 
treaty with Rome (b.c. 509), and was esteemed as'the choicest of 
her foreign possessions. Colonies founded at Caralis {Cagliari)^ 
and Sulci, and"* garrisoned by mercenaries, restrained the natives, 
some of whom retired into the interior, while others — like the 
Libyans in Africa — cultivated the lands from which Carthage 
derived large’ supplies of corn. The island was also a great 
emporium for the trade of Carthage '^yth the west. Corsica was 
subdued much later, its sterile soil and rocky shores offering but 
slight attractions. In b.c. 450 it whs still in the possession of the 
Tjirhenians ; but by the time of the Punic Wars it had become 
a province of Carthage. So likewise had all the islands of the 
western Mediterranean, including that group which, occupied at 
first by commercial factories, sup 2 )licd the Carthaginian armies 
with the famous slingers, whose skill gave to the islands the name 
of Bafeares,'\ ^ The fisheries of these islands were an important 
source of wealth to Carthage, and they formed a military outpost 
in the war which she was contiriUally w^aging with the Massaliots* 
In Spain, the progress of tlK?' Carthaginians had its base'’ in the 
hold which the Phoenician colonics had already gained, and was 
carried on partly by traffic with 'those colonie4, and partly by 
the foundation of new settlements. ^ Both classes of cities seem to 
have accepted the supremacy of Carthage, and we find her sending 
help to the Gaditanians against the natives. The working of the 
silver mines of Andalusia must have required a certain acquisition 
of territory in the interior ; but it was not till after the loss of 
Sicily and Sardinia by tKe First Punic War, that any general con- 

* A remarka]j)le Punic inscription has been foiyid at Cagliari. 

•f* From the Greek to hurl. The name of Port Mahon (Mago), in Minorca, 

still preserves the memory of tlie Carthaginian occupation ; and this name of a Car- 
thagintian magnate has become the title of a British nobleman, whose ancestor-made 
the great ' conquest of Minorca, which diplomtfcy surrendered. To make the coin- 
cidence more curious, the name of Mago is as conspicuous in the literature of Car- 
thage as Lord Mahon's in that of England. 
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quest was attempted. It was the^ that Hamilcar Barca conceived 
the project of founding in Spain a new empire, which might last 
even should Carthage fall, and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, built 
the city of New Carthage {Cartagena). 

Sicily ^mains to be noticed — one of the earliest scenes of Car- 
thaginian enterprize, and her great bhttle-field with the Greeks 
and Romans. We have seen that, while Carthage was still in her 
infancy, the Greek colonies drove* the older Phoenician settlers to 
the western extremity of the island, where •they held the cities of 
Motya, Panormus, and Soloeis. The Phoenicians kept possession 
also of Malta, -aBid the smaller islands between Sicily and Africa. 
Thus placed in communication with Carthage, they looked to her 
for protection against the Greeks. Such was the state of things 
when Hamilcar, the son of Mago, acting probably on an under- 
standing with Xerxes, led into Sicily that immense host, the 
various nations of which 2 )rovc the extent to which the Cartha- 
ginian power had now grown.* His defeat and death at Himera, 
on the same day as the battle of Salamis, put an end for the 
present to further Punic conqilests in Sicily ; but the two sons of 
Mago left descendants well fitted to carry on his policy ; Himilco, 
Hanno, and Gisco, the sons of Hamilcar ; and Hannibal, Has- 
drubal, and Saj^pho, the sons of Hasdrubal. The scene of their 
exploits was jirobably in Africa ; and 4:he war in Sicily was not 
renewed till the tiihe of the Athenian expedition, when the Eges- 
tans looked for aid to Carthage, as well as Athens. Hannibal, 
the son of Gisco, and grandson of Hamilcar, sent over to Sicily 
with a great army^ storuicd Selintls and Himera, and offered 3000 
jirison^rs from the latter city as a sacrifice on the spot wh^e his 
grandfather had fallen (b.c. 409). Another great expedition, 
three years later, under Himilco, the son of Hanno, was deci- 
mated by a pestilence; and, m further efforts, the Carthaginians 
found their match in Dionysius of Syracuse. A war of nearly ten 
years had the effect of reducing nearly all the other states of 
Sicily to insignificance, and leaving the fate of the island to be 
decided by the rival powers of Syracuse and Carthage. The tide- 
of war rolled to and fro from west to east, and from east to west, 
engulphing the great cities of Selinus, Himera, Gela, and Agri- 
gentum. Thrice in the course of the fourth ^jentjiry, the Hellenic 
power was confined within the walls of Syracuse; but as ^jrften 
were the Punic forces repulsed by Dionysius, Timoleon, 


See Vol. I., p. 433. 
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thocles:* Meanwhile the decliQe of the Etruscans left the Car- 
thaginians masters of the sea; and when Pyrrhus mad6 a last 
effort to provide Syracuse with a fleet, he confessed his failure by 
sailing away witli that fleet to Italy, and left the Greeks appa- 
rently for the fourth time at the mercy of their inveterate foes 
(b.c. 278). t To tell how' they were rescued by the power of 
Rome, only to find that they had become subject to new, though 
worthier and more congenial masters, brings ns~ back to the 
current of our story. 

It is needless to recite the abundant testimonies to the wealth 
and military resources which Carthage derived from her wide do- 
minion when she was drawn into her great conflict with Home ; but 
it still remains'for us to compare the political condition of these two 
great republics. The constitution of Carthage is peculiarly inter- 
esting as the best example of the development of a Semitic state, 
without those peculiar influences which make the Hebrew polity 
an exceptional case, and also as the earliest pattern of a republic, 
whose moving spirit was commercial wealth. In its constitution, 
as in its religion, the colony was Originally a copy of the mother 
city. We have seen that the Phoenician cities were governed by 
kings down to and beyond the time of the Macedonian conquest ; but 
the annals of Tyre furnish instances in which the regal government 
was supplanted by a peculiar magistracy, the Judges, of whom we 
shall have presently more to say. The like change was permanently 
effected at Carthage in the earliest period of her recorded history. 
After the legend of Dido, no more kings arc met with in her annals, 
though some of her greatest men were susj^sected of affecting royalty. 
About half a century before the First Punic War, the Caythagi- 
nian polity attracted the especial notice of Aristotle, who describes it 
as having changed from a monarchy to an aristocracy, or to a demo- 
cracy inclining towards oligarchy. Before this change, the Punic, 
like all the other patriarchal monarchies, possessed a Council of 
Elders, which exercised a great check upon the king,t to whose 
principal functions they succeeded. At Carthage, as at Sparta and 
Rome, the royal office, instead of being entirely abolished, was re- 
placed by a pair of chief magistrates, whose name of Suffetes^ that is 
Judges (the Hebrew SAqfgtim)^ indicates their main functions. They 
presided ovet* the Council of Elders, which, including them, con- 

* B.C. 394, 338, 309. Seo Vol. I., pp. 560, 562 ; and Vol. II., p. 122. 

+ See p. 319. 

t In the legend of Dido, these elders, representing the wish of the people, force 
the (picon to consent to the marriage with Hiarhas. 
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sisted of thirty members,* all of whom were elected annually by 
the whole body of citizens from their chief houses. But the ancient 
military functions of the king were entrusted to a single general, 
whose power the Roman writers express by calling him dictator ; 
so that, as Isocrates says, the Carthaginians had an oligarchical 
government at home, but a monarchical government in the field. 
The general was appointed by the Council of Elders, and instead 
of being elected annually, like th^ Suffetes, he seems to have held 
office as long as liis services were useful to the state, or acceptable 
to the party which had the ascendant fcr the time being. His 
movements were, however, watched — It probably depended on his 
own character how far they were controlled — by a deputation from 
the Elders, who filled the subordinate commands ; and his great 
powers were held under an enormous personal responsibility. 
Torture and crucifixion were common penalties of failure ; and the 
defeated general often anticipated his certain fate on the field of 
his lost battle, like Hamilcar at Himera. 

The court to which the generals were thus subjected formed one 
of the most curious features of the Carthaginian commonwealth. 
It was a council of One Hundred (more exactly 104), which is 
sometimes called the Senate, and sometimes the Order of Judges. 
Aristotle likens this body to the Spartan Ephors; and in fact it 
grew up, as an addition to the established constitution, to represent 
the aristocratical party, in opposition to the monarchical element 
in the old constitution and to the dangerous power of the house of 
Mago. Its constitution and functions are obscure ; •but thus much 
seems clear, that it ’was yirtually «elf-elected, and that its members 
practically held office for an indefinite period. It secured the 
concentrati^^n of adminisfrative functions by means of the Yeht- 
archies, or comijiittees of five, and its power came t<J override all 
the other authorities of the state. The Council of Elders had only 
the initiative in the measures on which the Senate decided. The 
body of citizens, though nominally the ultimate source of power, 
were reduced to an inaction more complete even than at Sparta ; 
and, gained over by corruption and by the banquets given in their 
clubs^ they became the mere tools of the factions ‘-of the great 
nobles. For never was a commonwealth divided by a bitterer party 
spirit than Carthage ; and J:he cruel punislynents inflicted on her 

* Movers has attempted to show that the Punic citizens, like the Roman, were 
distributed into 3 , tribes, 30 curise, and 300 gentos, and that the 30 elders were the 
heads of the euri®. {Die Phdnizier^ vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 433—499.) We read some* 
times of a smaller Council of Ten, perhaps a (’ommitteo of the Thitty, 
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unsuccessful generals, which are often eite’d as proofs of popular 
injustice, were the measure of the triumph of either faction over 
its hated rivals. The bitterest party spirit, however, seldom 
tempts an oligarchy, except in rare individual cases, to sacrifice 
the substantial gains common to the order. Each party in turn 
enriched its more needy members by making them governors and 
collectors of taxes in the subject cities. Both were so firmly 
united against all democratic encroachments, and all attempts of 
personal ambition, that, as Aristotle observes, Carthage had never 
succumbed to a despotic usurpation, or a successful revolution. 
Only two such attempts are recorded to have been made before the 
Punic Wars. The most formidable of these was that of Hanno, 
which Aristotle cxiompares with the treason of Pausanias at Sparta. 
As Justin tells the tale, Hanno, having formed a scheme for usurp- 
ing the regal power, prepared a public feast on the occasion of his 
daughter’s wedding, and invited the senators to a separate banquet 
in his own house, intending to mix poison with their wine. But 
the scheme was betrayed by his servants ; the senators declined 
the invitation, but, unwilling to make a public attack on so powerful 
a citizen, they simply passed a sumptuary law against public mar- 
riage festivals. Hanno, well knowing that only the opportunity 
was wanted for his ruin, bribed 20,000 slaves^, and arranged a 
massacre of the senators. , Once more betrayed, he was driven to 
open war. Establishing himself in a fort, he irxvited the Africans 
to revolt. He was taken prisoner, and condemned to death, with 
all his family. " The sentence was executed with the characteristic 
cruelty of Punic punishments. <Witli his eyeseput out, and his 
hands and legs broken — as though, says the historian, to ex^^ct the 
penalty of his crime from each member" that liad aided its perpe- 
tration — his'^body, torn with scourges, was fixed .upon the cross. 
The other example, in the treason and punishment of Bomilcar, 
during the invasion of Agatliocles, has already been related.* It 
was not tiU the sufferings of the state during the Punic Wars had 
lowered the prestige of the ruling aristocracy, that the democratic 
opposition acquired any considerable power ; and in the perilous 
condition resulting from the Second Punic War, the great Hanni- 
bal saw that the only ho^e of safety lay in a more popular govern- 
ment. By carrying adaw, that no member of the Senate of One 
Hundred might hold office for two years in succession, he broke 
down the exclusive character of that stronghold of the oligarchy. 
But it was too late, if indeed the character of the people had ever 

• See p. 123. 
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made it possible, to introduce die Hellenic principle of fielf-govem* 
ment, {Tbc people proved slaves to the system of corruption,' by 
which they had i^o long been humoured ; and in the last days of 
the republic they had degenerated into a lawless mob, in which 
boy^ were conspicuous as ringleaders. The essential character of 
the Carthaginian constitution, for the long period of its undisturbed 
duration, is well summed up by Dr. Mommsen as a government 
of capitalists, such as would naturafly arise in a civic community 
which had no opulent middle class, but consisted on the one hand 
of a city rabble, without property, and living from hand to mouth, 
and on the other of great merchants, planters, and noble governors.*’ 
The power of capital, and the means by which it was fostered^ 
are more conspicuous at Carthage than in any]other ancient nation. 
Her commercial magnates cultivated the soil with the same atten- 
tion as the simpler Roman nobles, except that the former de- 
pended chiefly on slave-labour, which the latter scarcely began to 
use till after the Punic Wars. In the science of agriculture, 
indeed, they were the teachers of the Romans, who received from 
them important farming implements, besides that work of Mago 
on agriculture, which is the oldest known treatise on the art.* It 
was a maxim of Carthaginian husbandry, that no man should 
possess more land than he could properly manage. To the wealth 
created by tillage was added that derived from the horses, oxen, 
sheep, and goats, V'hich were tended for the nobles of Carthage by 
her nomad subjects ; while the tribes on the confines of the Great 
Desert were em2)loyed to bring in by the great carafah routes the 
ivory, gems, and slaves of those inner regions of Africa, of which 
our ow^i generation has only been slowly recovering the know- 
ledge, f ' ^ 

These resources, added to the gains of her foreign* commerce, 
produced an immense amount of private wealth and public reve- 
nue. Carthage was the great mart of the ancient world for pre- 
cious stones. The treasures laid up in the temples were enormous. 
Gold was freely used in bucklers and works of art, which were 

* In the Lre^itiso of Varro, dc Me Mustied, a threshing-sledge, such a# that used from 
time imhiemorial in the East, is called Pcenicum plostelluniy that is, the Punic cart, 
t Our limits do not permit to discuss the deeply- interesting question of the ancient 
knowledge of Central Africa. It is«enough to say here that the geographical system 
of Ptolemy, who w'rote in the second century of our era, lays d(?wn with considerable 
accuracy regions which are only now being idled up on our maps, including the 
basins and sources of the Niger and tjio Nile, and the intervening regions ; and there 
is no doubt that much of the information thus exhibited was derived from Pazdo 
sources. • 
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earried about even in the Punic oamps.^ Of the oommon use of 
silver plate in the houses of the nobles, we have an evidence ui 
the sarcasm said to have been uttered by ceri^in Carthaginian 
ambassadors, that no men lived on better terms with one another 
than the Romans, for at all the entertainments given them they 
had supped off the same silver, f Polybius calls Carthage, in the 
last days of her decline, the wealthiest city of the world, and in her 
highest prosperity her revenues .were said to approach those of the 
Persian Kings. “ B\\t it was not merely the sum total of its reve- 
nues that evinced the superiority of the financial administration of 
Carthage. The economical ^principles of a later and more advanced 
epoch are found by us in Carthage alone of all the more consider- 
able states of antiquity. Mention is made of loans from foreign 
states, and in the monetary system we find, along with gold and 
silver bars (and also gold and silver coins primarily intended for 
the Sicilian commerce) a token-money having no intrinsic value — 
a sort of currency not used elsewhere in antiquity. In fact, if 
government had resolved itself into ti mere matter of business, 
never would any state have solved the problem more brilliantly 
than Carthage.’’! 

Had these financial resources < been combined with a sound 
military organization, Carthage might have seemed invulner- 
able. Her command of the sea, indeed, preseWed her long in 
safety, for the Phoenicians refused Cambyses the aid of their 
fleet against their old colonists. It was when they had to 
meet the Grrceks and Romans in Sicily and Africa, that the 
inherent weakness of their aripy, — already partly shown in the 
rebellion of the Libyans — became fully manifest. Their fatal 
errors was their unwillingness to rcr/Uer that personal "^service, 
by which alone a commercial state can defend its wealth. Not 
that they were destitute of high martial qualities. In such emer- 
gencies as the invasions of Agathocles and Scipio, they could raise 
an army of 40,000 heavy infantry, with 1000 cavalry and 2000 
war-chariots, from Carthage itself ; and their ordinary civic force 
was enough to prove what they could have done, had not their 
wealth tempted them to dependence upcwi mercenaries. The indis- 
position to personal service grew up gradually against the wishes 
• 

* Such a shield, taken vi Spain, was suspended over the door of the Capitol at 
Rome.— (Plin. Jf. N* xxxv, 4.) 

t Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 50. Pliny states that Africanus exhibited in his triumph over 
Carthage, more than 4000 pounds weight of silver, and that after the exhaustion of 
the Third Punic War. , 
t Mommsen, ffiatory of Home, vol. ii. ^ 20. 
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of the government. ^In the earlier age^ when the conquest oi 
Sicily was an object of patriotic srdcur^ the citizens needed rather 
to.be discourage in the too free exposure of their lives. The 
nucleus of the infantry was the sacred band of 2500 citizens, chosen, 
for their wealth and courage, to form the body-guard of the general^ 
and distinguished by their costly equipments. The cavalry attracted 
the wealthy citizens both at Carthage and among the Lib;^hosni- 
cian allies. But even these select, corps ceased to be maintained 
in the Second Punic War. In the army qf Spain, consisting of 
15,000 men, there was not a single Carthaginian foot-soldier, and 
only one body pf 450 horse consisted in part of Libyphoenicians. 
The officers of course were Carthaginians ; and besides these post?, 
honorary rewards were offered as an inducement to personal service; 
a citizen being allowed to wear as many rings as he had served 
campaigns.* But the bulk of the army was recruited from the 
native Africans, and from the other peoples of the Carthaginian 
empire. Heeren has observed that, as the Persian army united 
nearly all the nations of thePEast, so the Punic had representatives 
from all the West; and had Xerxes penetrated as far as Sicily, 
the junction of the two forces would have presented the remark- 
able exhibition of a muster of nearly all the varieties of the human 
species at that time known.” f The bulk of the infantry and of 
the heavy cavalry consisted of the subject Libyan farmers, who 
were armed with l^ng lances. The chief light-armed troops were 
the Iberians of Spain, with their cut-and-thrust swords and white 
linen breast plates, and the naked Gauls from the Gulf of Lyons, 
armed with th^r huge broad-swprds. But the most celebrated 
troops were the slingers from the Balearic Islands, and the light 
cavalry,” callgd by the Roi&ans Numidian, but really supplied by 
all the nomad tribes from the Pillars of Hercules to the confines of 
Cyrenaica. Mounted without a saddle on small active horses, so 
well trained as not even- to need the rush-halter which formed their 
only bridle ; equipped with a lion-skin for dress and bed, and with 
a piece of elephant-hide for a shield ; rapid alike in the charge, 
the flight, the rally ; they were a sort of Carthaginian cossacks, 
with whom the Greeks and Romans had no troops light enough to 
contend. Besides these forces, peculiarly their own, the wars ia 
Sicily brought into the Carthaginian armiel? mercenaries both of the 
Greek and Italian races, especially Campanians, to whom Hanni-^ 

* Hence the rings of the Roman knights slain at Cannee, which Hannibal sent to 
Carthage, would be an emphatic proof of thejgreatness of the victory. , ^ 

t See the enumeration of the forces of Hamilcar at Himlra. — (y<^. 1, p, 48%) , 
VOL. ir. n J> 
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bal added the active mountaineers of Liguria. The army was 
provided with a large number of war chariots, the use of which 
was so characteristic of the kindred of tho Phoenicians in northern 
Canaan;* but by the tiipe of the wars with Rome, the chariots were 
superseded to a great degree by elephants. The Carthaginians are 
said to have owed to the4 campaigns against Pyrrhus the idea of 
training these beasts for war; and they kept up the supply by 
their inland trade, and by contributions of elephants as tribute from 
their subjects. The provision made within the fortifications for 
the stabling of the elephants and horses, and for a standing camp, 
has been described above. The garrison of the city, amounting to 
20,000 foot and 4000 horse, was composed entirely of mercenaries, 
for the citizens^ould not submit to the tedium of garrison service. 
The total ordinary force which the city could depend on raising in 
case of war is estimated at 100,000 men ; but an army composed 
like that of Carthage might be increased to any amount, so long 
as her empire remained unbroken and her mercenaries faithful. 

Meanwhile, as Polybius observes, the confusion of nations and 
languages in the motley host for^ied an obstacle to conspiracies 
and mutiny, but rendered discipline peculiarly difiicult, and increased 
the danger when its bonds were broken. The constant ascendancy 
which Hannibal maintained over his troops is justly cited, even by 
Livy, as a conspicuous proof of his military genius.* In the citizen 
armies of a free state, whatever the class from, which they may be 
recruited, the sense of serving one’s country is at once a bond of dis- 
cipline and.a^source of strength. But armies like that of Carthage 
could have no enthusiasm for the cause in which they fought, and 
the natural attachment of the soldier for his general was turned to 
distrust and hatred by the cruelty andr bad faith with which they 
were habitually sacrificed. A striking example is furnished by 
Hamilcar’s desertion of his soldiers in Sicily (b.c. 396). The 
power of levying recruits rapidly and .almost to any number 
induced in the Carthaginians that recklessness in the expenditure 
of their soldiers’ lives, which our own age had supposed to be the 
characteristic military vice of Napoleon, till later experience has 
shown how, successfully the despot Many can imitate the despot 
One. On the other hand, the time required to levy thes^ forces 
left Carthage peculiarly helpless in case of a sudden invasion ; and 
her fate was sealed* when this weakness was discovered by her 
enemies. Nor was her danger less if her mercenaries, driven to 
mutiny through defeat or provoca*tion, succeeded in obtaining 

* Thi^ fact is familial to us from tho Books of Joshua and Judges. 
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an independent footing on her territory, or if disaffection spread 
among her Libyan allies. She was more than once brought to the 
brink of ruin by^ mutinies such as that provoked by the conduct of 
Hamilcar, and that which, as we shall presently see, followed the 
First Piyiic War. The earlier military history of Carthage is 
characterised by reliance on the mere numbers which enabled 
her to effect conquests, such as thp,t of Sicily, without any con- 
spicuous generalship. It was not till the time of her adversity 
that other qualities appeared in the family* of Barq^, to give Car- 
thage one of the proudest places in the military annals of the 
world. 

Another source of danger to her African empire was the unfor- 
tified condition of the subject cities, a state in which Carthage 
insisted on their remaining, as her military system did not permit * 
of their occupation by trustworthy garrisons.* With her own 
peninsula almost impregnably fortified, she relied on her naval 
power for her outer line of defence. The wide extent of her 
maritime enterprises in seas which were already occupied by the 
Tyrrhenians, the Phocseans and their Massaliot colonists, and 
the Greeks of Sicily, must have required from a very early 
time the protection of a war marine ; and we have already 
seen the provision made in the plan of the city for docks and 
arsenals, Cai thage first appears as a great naval power, as the 
ally of the Tyrrhenians and the enemy of the Greeks in the battle 
of Alalia; and from tluit period to the outbreak of the Punic 
Wars, her maritime supremacy had been steadily ihcreasing. In 
her Sicilian campaigns wp find her sending out navies of 150 and 
200 ships ; but at the climax of her maritime power, the great 
sea-fight with Regulus was fought by a fleet of 350 ships, caJtying 
150,000 men (b..c. 256). The triremes, which she originally used 
in common with the Greeks, were afterwards superseded by larger 
ships, which were generally quinqueremes, but the great ammi- 
rals ” had sometimes as many as seven banks of oars.f The same 


* The result of this exposed conditiou of the African cities has been already seen 
in the rapid progress of Agathocles. 

t Th^ particular vessel referred to, the flag-ship in the battle with Duilius, had been 
taken from Pyrrhus. Among the Greeks, quadriremw and quinqueremes are said to 
have been first used by Dionysius of Syracuse, which agl’ees with tlfe story of their 
Carthaginian origin, though others claimed the invention. Tftie Greek kings of the 
period after Alexander had a passion for immense ships, of 12, 20, SO, and even 
40 banks of oars— floating palaces rather than vessels. One of the most celebrated 
of these was that built by Archimedes for Hiero/ who presented it to the King of 
Egypt. 
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class of vessels was adopted during the First Punic War by the 
Bomans, who built their first quinqueremes on the model of a 
Carthaginian ship that had been wrecked on the coast of Bruttium. 
The regular crew of a quinquereme was 420, of whom 120 were 
fighting men and 300 rowers, the latter being public slaves. Itept 
constantly on board, and perpetually exercised, they were rapid in 
performing the manoeuvres directed by their bold and skilful com • 
manders. But there was nothing in the naval prestige of the 
Carthaginians ;t^hich could not be emulated by rivals so fertile in 
courage and resources as the Romans ; and when the latter were 
once provided with a fleet, the former felt the fatal want of a 
land army. That Rome could only be seriously attacked in 
Italy, and Cfitrtliage only in Litya, no one could fail to see : as 
little could any one fail to perceive that Carthage could not in the 
long run escape from such an attack. Fleets were not yet, in 
those times of the infancy of navigation, a permanent heirloom of 
nations, but could be fitted out wherever there were trees, iron, 
and water. It was clear, and had been several times tested in 
Africa itself, that even powerful maritime states were not able to 
prevent a weaker enemy from landing. When Agathocles had 
shown the way thither, a Roman general could follow the same 
course ; and while in Italy the entrance of an invading army 
simply began the war, thQ same event in Libya pVit an end to it 
by changing it into a siege, in which, unless some special accident 
should intervene, even the most obstinate and heroic courage 
must finally' succumb.”* 

Such was the state which now stood committed to an interne- 
cine conflict with the other great republic of the west. Such a posi- 
tion §eems to have been quite opposed ^to the traditional policy ot 
Carthage, which had rather been to strengthen herself against the 
Greeks by alliances with Rome, just as formerly with the Tyrrhe- 
nians. Enough has been already said of the treaties of b.c. 509, 
B.c, 348, and b.c. 306, by which, at the slight cost of acknow- 
ledging the unquestioned superiority of Carthage in the African 
seas, Rome obtained protection for her commerce against the 
Greek pirates, and the opportunity of subduing the Etruscans 
and Italians before she was commit^sd to a still more formidable 
contest. Let Italy be 'Roman, provided that Sicily be Punic : 
such was the spifit of the Carthaginian policy, manifested by the 

* Mommsen, History oj JUnrUt vol. ii. pp. 26^ 27. I’lie same chapter contains an 
admirable comparison of the constitution, resources, empire, and policy of Rome and 
Carthage. 
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congratulations sent to Rome, together with costly ofterings, on 
the co^iclusion of the First Samnite War (b.c. 342). We have 
seen how the rivalry, innate in the relative position of the two 
republics, and left to its natural action by the extinction of the 
Etruscan and SjTacusan powers, was clearly manifested in the 
affair of Tarentum, and how the aid voted by the Romans to the 
Mamertines of Rhegium proved the spark that kindled the con- 
flagration of the Punic Wars. • • * 

The First Punic War began inB.c. 264 and lasted, till b.c. 241, 
a period of four-and-twenty years. In * three campaigns the 
Romans made themselves masters of all Sicily, except the mari- 
time fortresses at the western extremity, Eryx* and Paflormus. 
Hamilcar annoyed them by frequent sallies. Meanwhile the 
Carthaginian navy ravaged the coasts of Italy, exacting contri- 
butions from the allies of Rome, and paralysing her commerce 
(b.c. 261). It became manifest that Sicily could only be held, 
nay Italy itself protected, by the creation of a fleet powerful 
enough to cope with the mistress of the sens. The statement is 
absurd, that the Romans now built a fleet for the first time ; but 
their actual navy was utterly worthless against that of Carthage, 
both in numbers and class of ships. We know something of the 
gravity of the problem for iBven the first of naval powers to 
reconstruct its navy; but Rome had at the same time to raise hers 
from insignificance. The alternative of calling in the aid of the 
Syracusans and Massaliots was wisely rejected, and it was resolved 
at once to build a fleet of 120 ships of war.f ^ Carthaginian 
quinqueremo, which had been wrecked on the Bruttfan shore, was 
taken for a model ; th^f recent!/ acquired forest of Silo furnished 
ampler supplies of pitch ^nd timber ; and sailors were levie^ from 
the commercial marine of the Italian and Grecian cities. J To these 
incredible exertions sixty days suflBiced for the building of the 120 
ships : the rowers were meanwhile practised on scaffolds erected 
in imitation of the benches : and by the spring of b.c. 260, the 
fleet was ready to put to sea. The energy which prepared it is 
almost less surprising than the boldness of leading such a fleet 
of green wood and raw sailors against such foes as the Cartha- 
ginians. 

* In the sixth year of the war 269) Hamiloar transferred the inhabitant# of 
Eryx to' Drepanimi, as more easily defensible by. sea. * ^ • 

t Of these 100 were quinqueromes and the rest triremes ; but another account 
makes them all quinqueremes. 

t The Roiiltan name for sailors {sndi navales) presertres the memory of t^eir being 
at first raised chiefly from the allies. 
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The practical ingenuity of the Romans was evinced by a con- 
trivance for neutralizing the better seamanship of the •enemy, 
and preserving on the sea the superiority of ^eir land force. 
They returned to the ancient tactics of converting the decks into a 
battle-field for the soldiers, by the help of a long boardi^ bridge, 
hinged up against the mast, in the fore-part of the ship. K the 
first shock of an enemy could only be avoided, the bridge was let 
fall over the prow or either bo^,,and fixed to the hostile deck by 
a long spike which projected from its end: its width permitted the 
boarders to pass two abreast, and its sides were defended by bul- 
warks. The consul Cn. Scipio first led out a squaclron of seven- 
teen sKips for a coup-de-main upon Lipara, only to be taken pri- 
soner with his whole force ; but the remainder of the fleet, while 
sailing along the coast of Italy, surprised and captured a Cartha- 
ginian squadron more than equal to that which Scipio had lost, 
and, with fortune thus retrieved, entered the harbour of Messana. 
Here the command was taken by the consul C. Duilius, who 
boldly sailed out to meet the Carthaginian fleet, which was ad- 
vancing under Hannibal from Panopnus. In the battle of MYL-ffl 
{Milazzo)^ the Carthaginians, coming up in disorder against a foe 
whose bad sailing excited their contempt, found their ships grappled 
one by one and carried by the boarders. They saved only half 
their fleet by a disgraceful flight ; but their loss of fourteen ships 
sunk and thirty-one taken — among the latter ,the seven-banked 
€ag-ship of the admiral — was but a slight measure of the victory 
of Duilius. ,He was received at Rome with the honours due to 
the man who had given a promise of the issue^of the conflict by 
breaking the prestige of Punic supremacy on the seas ; and a 
coluttm was erected in the Forum, ornt^mented with the bSaks of 
the captured ships.* In a single day, which reaped the fruit of 
the efforts of a single year, Rome stood forth before the world in 
her new character as a naval power of the first rank (b.c. 260). 

Instead of prematurely imitating the enterprise of Agatjiocles, 
the Romans now directed all their energies to securing their mari- 
time power by the conquest of Sardinia. But their desultory 
attacks on its^ coasts from the naval station which they established 
at Aleria in Corsica made less impression than the enei^ of 
Hamilcar in Italy. While his sallies kept the Romans occupied 
in the field, *hi8 emissaries gaiped over the smaller towns, and 
the presence of both consuls could scarcely secure the ground 

* An ancient copy of the inscription on this KSolmxnu preserved in the 

Capitoliiie Mnseum, forms 6ne of the precious monuments of the old Latin language. 
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already won. After aflother great sea-fight off T^yndaris, not far 
from Mylae, in whidi both sides claimed the victory, the Romans 
obtained the Lip^ri Islands and Malta (b,c. 257).* But the fol- 
lowing year brought on a crisis ia'^the war, and witnessed the 
appe&ranqp of its great hero on tfid' Roman side (for, as we shall 
soon see, the Carthaginians had theirs *too), M. Atilius REGtiLUS. 
Already distinguished in his former consulship by his conquest of 
the Salentines (b.c. 267), Reguius was a yeoman noble of the 
same class and habits as Cincinnatus, Curins, and Fabricius. In 
the midst of bis victorious career in Africa, he is said to have 
petitioned the Senate for his recal, because the farm which he 
was wont to till with his own hands was going to ruin in his 
absence, and his family was reduced to actual want. The time 
was now come when the Romans thought they might strike the 
decisive blow in Italy. In the ninth year of the war (b.c. 256) a 
fleet of 330 ships, manned by 100,000 sailors, embarked an army 
of 40,000 men, under Reguius and his colleague L. Manlius 
Vulso, at the mouth of the river Himera (Satso), on the .south 
coast of. Sicily. The Carthaginian admiral, who was watching 
the coast with a fleet of 350 ships, as if to seeure his prey, suffered 
the embarkation to bo accomplislied, and then drqw up in line of 
battle, with his left resting on the coast at Ecnomus. The action 
which ensued is celebrated in naval history as the first example of 
the manoeu\Te of “ breaking the line.”t The Roman fleet bore 
down upon the enemy arranged in the shape of a wedge, with 
the consuls’ two ships at the apex, the horse-traflsports in tow 
between the extremities of the two oblique lines, and a fourth 
reserve squadron bringing up the rear. The Carthaginian admi- 
rals showed their Avell-kncwn skill in meeting this novel fhrm of 
attack. Their centre gave way before the advanced squadron, 
commanded by the consuls ; the right wing made a circuit out in 
the open sea, and took the Roman reserve in the rear 5 while the 
left wing attacked the vessels that were towing the horse-trans- 

* The Roman commander wii.s llio consul C. Atilius Reguius SeiTanus, not to be 
confounded ’.vith the great M. Atilius Reguius, who was consul in the following year* 
with L. ’Manlius Vulso. Serranus was also consul with the same X;. Manlius Vulso 
in B.c. S50, and was foiled in an attack on Lilybfpum. 

t It is not meant that the tacticf of Reguius w^e precisely the same as those 
, devised by Mr. Clerk of Eldin and .executed by Rodney «nd Nelson^ the main object 
of which was to double with the attacking fleet upon a portie9i of tJie enemy's lino 
cut off from the rest. But the resemblance consisted in Eegulus’a piercing the ex- 
tended Punic line by bringing an overwhelming force tq bear on a single point. His 
main purpose appears to have been to force the line in silgh a manner as to Carry hia 
transports safely through. , 
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ports, and forced them, thus encumbered, towards the shore. But 
this manoeuvre left the Carthaginiati centre teo weak to resist the 
best ships of the Romans, and the consuls, victorious in this 
quarter, returned to the relief of their two rear divisions. The 
Carthaginian weather squadron availed itself of the ogen to 
retire before this superior# force ; but while their left were fol- 
lowing up the advantage they had at first gained, they found 
themselves surrounded by the* united Roman fleet, and over- 
whelmed by means qf the dreaded boarding-bridges. Twenty- 
four ships were sunk on each side ; but the Carthaginians had 
sixty-four taken. They retreated to the Gulf gf Carthage, to 
defend their shores against the anticipated descent. 

Their object 'was frustrated by the Roman consuls, who made 
for the eastern coast of the Daklah^^ and landed at the fine harbour 
of Aspis, or Clupea, that is, the Shield (now Aklibiah). An en- 
trenched camp having been formed to protect the ships, the army 
of invasion ravaged the country to such purpose as soon to send 
20,000 captives as slaves to Rome, besides an immense booty. So 
secure seemed the footing gained in Africa, that the consul Man- 
lius was recalled with a large portion of the army, leaving Regulus 
with 40 ships, ^16,000 infantry, and 500 cavalry. The enemy did 
their best to justify this confidence ; their large army retired from 
the plains suited to their cavalry (ind elephants, and they were easily 
defeated in the wooded defiles, with the loss of, 15,000 killed, and 
6000 men and 18 elephants taken. This victory made Regulus 
master of the* open country. The towns submitted, as they had 
before submitted to Agathocle§, and he was soon established at 
Tunis, only ten miles from Carthage. ^ The Carthaginians were 
shut in the city, while the nomads^ threw off thejr alfegiance 
and laid waste the country. The proud Phoenician republic was 
now reduced to sue for peace ; but the prouder Roman consul would 
grant no milder terms than the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, the 
surrender of the Punic fleet, and the reduction of Carthage to the 
position of an inferior ally, bound, like the Greek maritime cities 
of Italy, to furnish ships for the Roman navy. Such proposals 
inspired thq courage of despair, and their arrogance was soon 
avenged. * . 

While Regulus lav inactive in his winter * quarters, the Car- 
thaginians prepared lor ©ne'of those mighty efforts, of which they 
were capable in extremity. The return of Hamilcar from Sicily, 

* The peninsula terminated by C, BoUy divides the Gulf of Carthage from 

the Mediterranean. 
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with the troops haxdeufed in his long irregular warfare, furnished 
a nucleus for a new army ; and fresh bands of nomad horse were 
raised by the p^wer of gold. By a curious resemblance to the 
fortuiies of Syracuse, when assailed by the Athenians, the Car- 
thagipians found a leader in the person of the Lacedasmonian 
Xanthippus, a captain of Greek mercenaries. He formed the plan 
of overwhelming the Romans before they could receive succours 
from Italy ; and Regulus, who had neglected even to secure his 
communication with Clupea, marched do^n from his entrenched 
camp on the. hill of Rhades to accept battle in the plain of Tunis. 
On such groujid the 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants of the Car- 
thaginians, handled by the skill of Xanthippus, secured them a 
complete victory. Barely 2000 Romans, probably of the cavalry 
and light-armed troops, escaped' to Clupea, while the legions, 
formed into square, were selling their lives dearly on the battle- 
field. Only 500 were taken alive, with Regulus himself (b.c. 255). 
Though dismayed by tlie catastrophe to such a degree as to aban- 
don all father designs on Africa, the first care of the Romans was 
as usual to rescue the survlvoj;^. A fleet of 350 sail was at once 
despatched for Clupea, and its voyage was signalized by a battle 
off the Herma3an promontory ((7. Bo7i)^ in which the Carthaginians 
lost 114 ships. But even this victory did not encourage the 
Romans to maintain the post they held on the African shore ; and 
after relieving the little force which was on the point of surrender- 
ing, they evacuated Clupea and returned home. The haste with 
which they put to sea, in spite of warnings from •the naval cap- 
tains, led to the crowning disaster of the campaign, and three- 
fourths of the fleef were aist away by a fearful storm, which strewed 
the cCast for miles abo('t Camarina with wrecks and corpses. 
Thus ended the tenth year and the second act of the First Punic 
War (b.c. 255)1 

The Carthaginians now resumed the offensive, while at Rome 
the conduct of the war was thrown into the hands of the party 
which had opposed the African expedition. Thus the field of 
battle was again transferred to Sicily. Hasdrubal, the son of 
Hanno, landed at Lilybmum with a large army, an^ no less than 
140 elephants, a species of force which had noy^ inspired the 
Romans with terror. While their arm}'laj^ inactive before Lily- 
bmum, exertions like those which had-bufit theij former fleet pro- 
duced 220 ships in the space of three months, and these, added to 
the 80 that had survived the wreck, captured Panormus, which 
became as important a stronghold for the Homans as it had been 
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for the Carthaginians. Its fall was followed by that of all the 
ports on the north coast of Sicily, except Thermae (b.c. 254^). But 
this fleet soon shared the fate of its predecessor by a storm which 
overtook it, on its return from plundering the African coast, off 
the Lucanian promontory, which still bears the name gf tfe6" ill- 
fated pilot of ^neas ;* 150 ships were wrecked; and the senate, 
as if yielding to the will of the gods, desisted from these great 
efforts, and resolved only to *koep up a fleet of 60 sail for the 
defence of the coasts of Italy, and for maintaining communica- 
tion with Sicily (b.c. 253). 

Roman superstition might easily have believed that fortune was 
propitiated by f\xQ sacrifice. The fall of Thermfc (b.c. 252) was 
followed by a victory under the walls of Panormus, which once 
more freed the Romans from their terror of the elephants. The 
consul 0. Ctecilius Metellus stationed his light-armed troops in 
the moat to gall the beasts with missiles as they were brought up 
to the attack. Some tumbled into the moat ; others charged back 
upon their own troops : men and elc^iants rushed pCle^mele to 
the shore ; and before the fugitives could be embarked, 20,000 
men were slain and 120 elephants were captured. Thirteen Car- 
thaginian generals and 104 elephants adorned the triumph which 
Metellus celebrated, as proconsul, for the greatest victory yet 
gained in Sicily ; and the Romans took courage to build a fleet of 
200 ships to prosecute the siege of Drepanum and Lilybeeum. The 
Carthaginians, once more shut up within these fortresses, sent an 
embassy to R(5me to ask for an exchange of prisoners, and, if 
possible, to procure peace (b.c. 2^50). 

This is the occasion which the' annalists have adorned with the 
well-l^own story of the heroic constancy of Regulus. iJe was 
permitted to accompany the ambassadors to Rome, on his word to 
return if their mission should prove fruitless. What he had seen 
of Carthaginian severity in his captivity of five years, might justify 
the hope that he would do his best to plead the cause of the 
ambassadors, but they who thought so knew not the power of 
stern Roman patriotism. When his reluctance, first to enter the city 
because he wgs a Carthaginian slave, and then to speak in the senate 
of which he had ceased to be a member, was at length overcome, 
he denounced not only^ tlfe proposed peace, but even the exchange 
of pris6ners» Seeing the senate hesitate to send him back to a 
QjfOei death, he told them that their care for his life was useless^ 
for the Carthaginians had already given him a slow poison to make 

c. 

* Palinurum Promontorium, C, Palinuro. 
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the matter sure. Finally, he refosed to listen to the argument that 
he was not bound by a promise exacted to his own destruction ; 
and he returned the envoys, who tore back the utter rejection 
of their proposals by the senate. The cruel tortures by which the 
Carth’ijginians wreaked their disappointment upon Regulus are 
variously related, and it is needless to repeat the familiar tales of 
his being placed in a barrel lined with iron spikes, or of his expo- 
sure to the burning sun with his eyelids cut off. Doubt is thrown 
even upon the reality of his mission to Rom^ by the various dates 
assigned to it; and recent historians have supposed the story of his 
fate to have been invented as an excuse for the horrible cruelties 
which the family of Regulus inflicted on the captive Carthaginian 
generals, Hamilcar and Bostar, on a vague report or surmise of 
his fate. That severity of judgment, which is a natural reaction 
from the extreme laudation of Roman virtue, seems to have 
governed the selection among the parts of a story which it would 
be safer to treat as altogether uncertain ; but, at all events, a 
people must have had a Ibfty ideal of good faith to invent the 
heroism ascribed to Regulus. • 

The war was resumed by a great attack upon Lilybroum, the 
post which now alone linked Sicily to Africa. Both consuls pro- 
ceeded to form the first regular siege that Rome had undertaken, 
and it pasted toi the end of the war. Their fleet forced an entrance 
into the harbour, but failed to keep out a relieving squadron of 
the Carthaginians ; while, on the land side, the skill and courage 
of Himilco repulsed all assaults, and the siege became.a blockade. 
Its second year was signalized byja great disaster to the Roman 
fleet under the consul P. Claudius Fulcher, who planned a sur- 
prise of the Carthaginiam fleet at Drepanum, and gave .battle 
in defiance of the augurs. When told that the sacred chickens 
w^ould not eat — Let them drink,” said he— and had them thrown 
into the sea. The signal skill of the Carthaginian admiral aided 
the offended deities to punish Claudius by a defeat, in which 93 
ships were lost, with the best of the Roman legions. The battle 
of Drepanum is remarkable as the only grea t naval victory gained 
over the Romans by an enemy who till this war had held the empire 
of the Sea. Its result was to relieve the siege of Lilybaeum, in the 
port of which the 30 Roman vessels tha^ hjtd escaped were now 
blockaded by the Carthaginian vice-admiral Carthalo. Nor was 
this alh The other consul, L. Junius, who had been- sent with 
120 ships of war to escort a convoy of 800 transports to. Lily- 
beeum, committed the error of sending forward a large part Of his 
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transports along the south coast without support. Carthalo skil- 
fully interposed between the two divisions of the fleet, and forced 
them to take shelter in the* unsafe roadsteads of Gela and Cama- 
rina, where they were dashed to pieces by a great storm. The 
consul Claudius, recalled to Rome, and bidden to name a (^iator, 
showed the untamed insolence of his race by nominating his freed- 
man’s son, M. Claudius Glicia; but the senate annulled the 
appointment, and chose M.^^tilius Calatinus, the first dictator 
who ever waged Avar put of Italy (b.c. 249). 

The pause which now ensued in the great conflict of the West, 
permits us to cast a glanr.e towards the distant regions of the 
East, in order to mark an event fraught with resufts in the history 
of the world. In b.c. 250 the Parthian chief Arsaces poured down 
with his hordes of horsemen from the south-eastern shores of the 
Caspian into the oriental provinces of the Hellenic kingdom of 
Syria, and founded the Parthian empire on the banks of the 
Tigris. We reserve its history till it comes into contact with the 
Romans. i 

The Avar in Sicily noAv languished for the space of six years 
(b.c. 248 — 243). Its seventeenth year found the Romans in the 
same position that they had held in the third, but exhausted l)y 
the loss of four great fleets, three of them with armies on board, 
besides the army that had perished in Africa. The census of the 
year 247 b.c. showed a foil of 251,222 citizens, being a flecrease 
of 40,000, or about 15 per cent., in five years. ' The Carthaginians, 
if less exhausted, seemed weary of the whr, and made no efibrts to 
finish it by calling out their reserA^es from their OAvn dockyards 
and tjtj0 teeming myriads of Africa. As soOn as they saAv the 
Roat^n IReet destroyed, they sufiered tj^eir own to fall into decay, 
and both parties were content with a petty warfare. 

But this very interval of stagnation produced the two great men 
who were destined to throw a lustre upon the last period of Carthage 
as brilliant as that of the lightning from which they took their-name.* 
In the year in which the census just quoted was taken at Rome, 
Hamilcar Barca was appointed the general of Carthage in Sicily, 
and in the same year his son Hannibal was born (b.c. 247). 
Though armed with- no force adequate to take advantage of the 
crisis, he had the genias to make a new use of the resources at 
bis disposal. ‘^He tnew well that his mercenaries were as indif- 

iSorca, the surname of Hamilcar and his descendants, the Barcide family, sig- 
lightning. The same appellation had long before been bonie by the 

judge of Israel.^ 
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ferent to Carthage as to Rome,^ and that he had to expect from his 
governm'ent not Phoenician or Libyan conscripts, but at the utmost 
permission to save his country with his troops in his own way, 
pfovickd it cost nothing. But he knew himself also, and he knew 
men. mercenaries cared nothing for Carthage; but a true 
general is able to substitute his own person for his country in the 
affections of his soldiers ; and such an one was this young com- 
mander.”* He established himself in a fortified position on Mount 
Hercta {M, Pellegrino)^ overlooking Panermus, permitting his 
soldiers to bring their wives and children within the fortress. 
Thence he perpetually annoyed the Roman garrison of that city 
and the forces blockading Lilybaeum ; while his cruisers, by 
ravaging the rich coasts of Italy as far as Cumre, kept the enemy, 
in alarm at home, and procured him supplies independentfy of 
Carthage. Having for three years repulsed all the assaults of the 
enemy upon the hill of Hercta, he transferred his garrison to the 
stronger ' position of Mount Eryx, which he wrested from the 
Romans, who had held it as a constant menace over the Punic 
port of Drepanum (b.c. 244).* Here he maintained himself, in 
spite of a defeat he suffered from the consul Fundanius (b.c. 243); 
but while he was thus preserving Sicily, all was lost by the apathy 
of the governmen t and the energy of a party among the Romans. 

The Senate, indeed, seemed to be paralysed by the want of 
progress in Sicily^ and the insults inflicted on the coasts of 
Italy. Their continued inaction would soon have permitted Hamil- 
car to organize his forces for great offensive blows ;* but irregular 
patriotism supplied the i^iilures of the state. The unite^ efforts 
of wealthy citizens fitted out privateers, which retaliated,J|j[^*^ on 
the coast ofi Africa, and ^^en burnt the ancient city of^'^ffl^po. 
These successes, encouraged fresh efforts; and history offers no 
parallel to the presentation to a government, by means of a private 
subscription, of a t^et of 200 ships of war, manned by 60,000 
sailors (b.c. 242). The effort took Carthage completely by sur- 
prise. While the consul Lutatius Catulus swept Hamilcar’s cruisers 
from the sea and blockaded Drepanum and Lilybaaum more closely 
than ^ver, the Punic government only succeeded by<»the ensuing 
spring in sendingj^ to sea a fleet inadequately ’manned and encum- 
bered wdth supplies for the threatened cities, r. Their hope of effect- 
ing a landing, and then putting their ships into a fit state for 
action, was doomed to disappointment. Amidst the group of 


Mommsen, History of Rmne^ vol. ii. p. 53. 
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islands called the -®gates,* they encouiltered the Roman fleet 
under the praetor P. Valerius, Catulus being disabled by h wound. 
The ability of the praetor and the enthusiasm o^ his sailors might 
easily have prevailed over an enemy far better equipped ; but the 
Punic fleet was totally unprepared for the encounter Sf^ships 
were sunk, and 70 were carried the victors into the port of 
Lilybasum ; and the only resource of the Carthaginians for repair- 
ing the disaster was the crucifixion of the admiral whose defeat 
they had ensured. 

With far greater \risdom they gave Hamilcar the sad reward of 
his seven years’ heroic efforts in full powers to ^treat for peace. 
That great man knew how to save the honour of his country, while 
submitting to inevitable necessity. Sicily, practically lost by the 
evcBt of the last sea-fight, was finally surrendered ; but Hamilcar 
resolutely resisted the demand of Catulus, that he should capitu- 
late at discretion by laying down his arms, and generously refused 
to surrender the Roman deserters to certain death ; so he was suf- 
fered to ransom his followers at a nioderate rate. The Roman 
prisoners were given up without ransom ; and Carthage engaged 
to pay a war contribution, which was raised by subsequent nego- 
ciation to 3200 talents, one-third at once, and the remainder in 
ten yearly instalments. The penalty of defeat — a penalty assu- 
redly not excessive — being thus confessed, the two republics formed 
an alliance on equal terms of mutual respect for , their independence, 
territories and sovereign rights, each engaging {o form no separate 
league with the other’s allies, nor to meddle with those allies 
by recruiting or by war. We. shall soon s^c how shamefully 
thesQ last stipulations — so vital fqr states constituted like these 
sovereign republics — were violated by the Romans. 

Meanwhile there were not wanting indications of the spirit 
which had prompted Regulus to demand the complete submission 
of Carthage, and which foresaw that the contest could only be 
ended by her political extinction. But the time was not yet 
come to renew the war with such an object against such a general 
as Hamilcar. The popular assembly, which at first refused to 
ratify the treaty, was persuaded to be content for the present 
with the great gain* of Sicily; and a commission was sent to 
the island with powe^ t(5 settle all details. That the amendment 
which added the cession of all the islands between Sicily and 
Italy was a perfidious preparation for the attack soon made upon 

/ * The battle sometimes, takes its name from tte chief island of the group, iEgusa, 
the modem Fo/vignam, 
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Sardinia seems a too ingenious refinement ; but the final position 
of Home is accurately expressed by Dr. Mommsen : — “ Her acqui- 
escence in a gain far less than had at first been demanded, 
and indeed ^ffer^, as well as the energetic opposition wbidi the 
pea^encpuntered in Rome, veiy clearly indicate the indecisive 
and superficial character of the victory.and of the peace.”* And, 
if the Romans were dissatisfied at their victory, the indignation of 
Hamilcar at the defeat of CarthagS — for he himself came out of 
the war unconquered — gave a pledge of th^ speedy renewal of the 
contest 

While the war thus left behind, as what would be called in 
current language its moral effects, the proof that Carthage might, 
and the conviction that she must bo conquered, it gave as its 
present gain the fair island of Sicily, which now entered into^its 
natural union with Italy, while its fertile plains, its mineral and 
agricultural wealth, its splendid harbours, and its ancient cities, 
were added to the resources of the Roman empire. This first acqui- 
sition beyond the limits o^ Italy was constituted, with the excep- 
tion of the eastern part, which /ormed the kingdom of Hiero, into 
the first of the Roman provinces (b.c. 241).t It seems a strange 
contrast to this great success to read of the revolt of Falerii, the 
Etruscan city which had so long before been taken by Camillus. The 
war lasted but.^six days ; and the frequent rebellions of the Fajis- 
cans were ended by the destruction of* their city. The census of 
the same year gave the result of 251,000 citizens for military 
service, a number practically the same 'as it had been five years 
before. The conclusion of the First Punic War coincides within 
one year with the* epoch* in the literary culture of the Romans 
marked by the first exhibition of tragedy by Livius Andronlcus. 

* The same historj^ii has an admirable discussion of* the conduct of the war by the 
Romans, showing how great were the deficiencies with which they entered npon it, 
how much they had to learn in its course, and how their success was duo to the 
fact, that their enormous errors were counterbalanced by the still greater errors of 
their opponents. 

t The acquisition of this province, and soon afterwards of Sardinia, demanded a 
new system of admi^^fstratioil. They seem at first to have been governed, like the 
several divisions of Italy, by quaestors, as subordinate magistrates, dependent on the • 
consuls^ But in a short time they were found to require chief magistrates of their 
own — those vice-cons^s who were called preetors. One of these was sent out annually 
from Rome to each of the new provinces ; and for thi^ piypo^ number of praetors 
was increased from two to four (b.c. 227). The provincial prsitor united in hiiMslf 
all the chief military, judicial, and civil functions, except control ov|r the finance^ 
which were mahaged, as at Rome, by one or more quaestors^ directly responsible to 
the senate. But the qusestor in no Vay trenched' upon the authority of the pnetoir, 
in whose household he was regarded as holding the position of a son. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

INTERVAL IN THEc STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 
B.C. 240 TO B.C. 219 


** ABl when two black cloadi, 
With heayen's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front. 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow r 
To join their dark encounter in mid air, 

So iro'wned the mighty combatants.” — M ilton. 


win OF CARTHAGE WITH HER MERCENARIES — THE ROMANS SEIZE SARDINIA — DEVOTION 
OF HANNIBAL TO AVENGE HIS COUNTRY— AFFAIRS OF ROME IN ITALY — WARS WITH 
THE BOII AND LIGURIANb — THE TEMPLE OP JANUS SHUT— AGRARIAN LAW OF 
FLAMINIUS— ILLYRIAN WARS— IMIRESSIOK MADE IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE — OSLTIO 
WARS — THE GAULS PASS THE ALPS — BATTLE OF TELAMON — CONQUEST OF THE BOZI 
and IBSUBRES— ROMAN ITALY EXTENDED TOt,THE ALPS— COLONIES AND ROADS — 
AFFAIRS OF CARTHAGE — THE HOUSE OF BARCA AND THE PARTY OF HANNO — HAMILOAR 
IN SPAIN — KINGDOM OF TBS BARCIDES— HASDRLDAL'S TREATY WITH ROME— HAN- 
NIBAL — HIS RUPTURE WITH ROME— CAPTURE OF SAGDNTUM — FRUITLESS EMBASSIES 
— ROME DECLAlkES WAR AGAINST CARTHAOK — PREPARATIONS OF HANNIBAI 

Te[E twenty-four years of the First Punic War were succeeded 
by an interval almost of the same length before the Second. 
While those grounds of (Quarrel were accumulating, which led to 
the decisive contest, and while the greaf leade'r who was destined 
to shake the Roman empire to its foundation, before yielding to 
it the victory, was preparing for his brilliant but luckless career, 
Ital^was extended to its natural boundaries 'by the conquest of 
the Gallic province between the Apennines and the Alps. 
This conquest, however, was preceded by events whi^h formed a 
sequel to the First Punic War, and secured adviintages for Rome 
far exceeding those stipulated by the treaty. Since the Roman 
fleet had commanded the sea, Hamilcar had been unable to 
continue the payment of his mercenaries from his own resources ; 
and on the conclusion of the peace he asked for remittances from 
Carthage to settle the arrears. The answer was that he might 
send the troops to Africa, to be there paid off and disbanded. It 
was in vain that, foreseeing the consequences of Punic faith,” 
he sent ov^r tl^e troops in small detachments : the bureaucracy 
of Carthagf, waited till they were all collected in one army, and 
drove that army into mutiny by chaffering about the amount of 
'^their pay. The whole body of Libyan mercenaries joined in the 
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revolt^ which spread from city to ci^, till Carthage stood alone 
amidst *an insurgent population^ her lands laid waste on every 
side, her chief citizens outraged and murdered, and the. city itself 
besieged by the Libyans. Her own army, commanded by a 
blunl^fing general, only marched out of the walls to be defeaied. 

It seemed as if she had but survived ihe invasi(ais of Agathocles 
and Regulus, to be overwhelmed by the surrounding barbarism 
which she had controlled for six huMred years, like a city buTied 
by the drifting sands of the Sahara. In this emergency the ■ 
government turned to Hamilcar, who succeeded after three years 
in putting an ^d to a contest, the character of which is denoted 
by its name of the “ Inexpiable War” (b.c. 238). 

Rome seized the opportunity to perpetrate an act of perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in all history. In all that directly concerned 
the war, indeed, she took care to make an elaborate show of good 
faith, forbidding all dealings of Italian mariners with the insur- 
gents,* and even relaxing the treaty so as to permit Carthage to 
raise recruits in Italy. Utica, hard pressed by Hamilcar, . ap- 
plied in vain to Rome for aid ; • but that the refusal was dictated 
by policy rather than good faith, was soon proved By the. very^ 
different reception of an overture from the mercenaries in 
dinia. The conduct pursued towards the Mamertines of 
was repeated in tliis still more flagrant case ; and the long-coyetW 
island was eagerly accepted (b.c. 238). The Carthaginians, then 
in the very crisis of thp Libyan war, were helpless against the 
wrong ; but the revolt was no sooner crushed thafl ‘they sent an 
embassy to Rome to claim back the province. The recrimijq;|tory 
pleas of wrongs inflicted on Italian traders were not to 

form a Accept veil for the naked assertion of might agaiiilf¥ight, 
which was enforced by a declaration of ..Carthage, unafele* to’ 
take up the challenge, found herself obligi^" to sue for peace^ 
if she had done the wrong, and finally to purchase it by the pay- 
ment of 1200 talents for the expenses of Rome’s warlike prepa- 
rations. Corsica, on which the Etruscans had probably no longer 
a hold, went with Sardinia as its natural dependency, and both 
were erected into the second of the Roman provinces, and placed, 

like Sicily, under the government of a prceto^ (b.c. 237). f For a 

> 

* When Hamilcar, however, impTifloned some sea capfeina whom he caught traf- 
ficking with the rebels, the senate obtained their release frSm the Carthagioi^ 
government. ^ 

+ The natural characteristics and previous history of the^ islanda are' scarcely 
important* enough to demand a place in our narrative. .«A.U necfissaiy information 
will be found in the standard classical dictionaries. The population of both islands 
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loag time^ however, their possession of the islands was restricted 
to a militaiy occupation of their coasts, which secured the supre- 
macy of Rome in the Tyrrhene seas. The fertile plains of Sar- 
dinia were left uncultivated by its rude inhabitants, — a mixed 
race, addicted to thieving and lying — who made perpetual war 
upon the Romans from the highlands of the interior; and the 
rocky island of Corsica was peopled only by mountain robbers, 
who remained untamed down to the period of the empire. 

The enquirer anxious to trace the hand of God in tlip course of 
human history must generally be content to look at the great 
issues of events in the firm assurance that those^ issues include 
that just retribution for each separate action, which the Supreme 
Judge keeps in Bis own hand. But there are times when the 
veil is lifted, revealing the action of that great law which pro- 
vides, in the natural sequence of events, a punishment for every 
crime. The seizure of Sardinia was- the means of raising to a 
olimax the indignation of Hamilcar, and of pledging his greater 
son to exact its penalty. Viewed in the light of the event, there 
is not a more impressive scene in ^ history, than that which Livy 
records ipdeed as a rumour, but which is too true to nature to be 
doubted. Hamilcar, who viewed his recent victory over the 
Libyans and his influence as commander-in-chief as but the first 
steps in a course of policy which should restore his country by the 
destruction of her rival, already saw in the ypung Hannibal an 
heir worthy of his great designs. The boy, now nine years old, 
was brought* by his father to the altars of those dread deities, to 
whom other sons had so often, passed throu^ the fire^ to be 
devoted to a work which claimed the agonizing endurance of a 
long life ; and at those altars he ^sworc his well-kept oath^of un- 
dying hatred to the Romans. Thus pledged, he accompanied his 
father to Spain, where the genius of Hamilcar saw the means of 
organizing a new power, which might strengthen Carthage to 
renew the struggle, or enable him to renew it should the govern- 
ment of Carthage hold back. is at this period that the historj^ 

was very mixed, ^ the basis being apparently the Tyrrhene Pelasgian in Corsica, and 
Iberian in Sardinia. Corsvia was celebrated for its wax and honey, but a bitter taste 
was apt to be given to the latter from the yew trees that abounded in the island. 
Sardinia was fainous for its silver-mines and its wqpl, and in later times it became one 
of- the chief granarie8‘of Rome. The peculiar plant which was said , to excite those 
who ate of it tf the convulsive laughter which has become proverbial under he name 
of sardonic,” is certainly not now to be found in the island. Mention has already 
been made of the colonization of Corsica by the Creeks, who c^led it OymktSy and of 
the Flioenician settlements in Sardinia. 
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of Carthage aequirea an entirely new character from the ascen- 
dancy t)f the houae of Barca, and their conflict with the old aris- 
tocracy ; but oTjr attention is first claimed briefly by the events 
taking place in Italy. 

possessions of Eome beyond the Apennines were as yet 
confined to the district between the riirers ^sis and Rubico, from 
which they had extirpated the Senonian Gauls. The Boii^ and 
other Celtic tribes held the centre of the great northern plain, 
between the Ligurians on the we^t and the various Illyrian tribes 
in the east and round the head of the Adriatic. The relations of 
Rome with aU these peoples were "still unsettled ; and it was 
fortunate for them that hostilities were only resumed on a large 
scale in the last year of the war with Carthage (b.c. 241). The 
Boii invited fresh hordes of their Gallic countrymen across the 
Alps ; and the Romans were glad to gain time by inviting their 
envoys to state their demands at Rome. Meanwhile the two bodies 
of Celts quarrelled among themselves; and the -invaders returned^ 
after a great battle, which left the Boii an easy conquest to the 
Romans, who were content wkh a cession of territo^ (b.c. 236). 
A contest with the Ligurians, which had begun in B.cf. 241, was 
also ended in this year ; and, after the suppression of revolts in 
Corsica and Sardinia, the temple of Janus was closed, for the- 
second time in the history of Rome (b.c. 235). ^ ^ 

Fresh hostilities soon broke out with the indomitable moui>" 
taineers of Liguria, and with the Corsicans and Sardinians, who 
were said to be instigated by the emissaries of Oal'thage ; butmo 
incident demands*,mentij)n— ^except the Agrarian law of the tri- 
bune C. Flaminius (b.c. 232)-i-till the outbreak of the war with 
the IlTyrian pirates on the eastern shore of the Adriatici Content 
with the repulsg of Pyrrhus, the Romans had not yet been tempted 
across that sea, to mingle in the conflicts of the Macedonians and 
the Achasan and the .ffitoliart leagues, even though the Acarnanians 
had sought their aid upon the plea that they alone of all the 
Greeks had taken no part in the expedition against Troy (b.c. 
239). But the case was altered, when the Rlyrians, who were 
encouraged by Macedonia to prey upon Greek commerce, began 
to turn their Liburnian* galleys against the* vessels which Roman 
citizens fitted out from !Qrundisium. An* embassy^ was sent ,to 
Scodra, the capital of Rlyricum ; and, when the Ring Agron replied 
that his subjects considered piracy a lawful ^ade, lie was told 

* This was the name given to a peculiar class of swj|t vessels isdth two banks of 
oai’ 3 , large fleets of which were maintained by the Illyrians ekpres^y for pli^y, 
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that Rome would make it her business tfo teach the Illyrians 
better law. The threat was avenged by the murder of the envoys 
on their way home, and satisfaction was re&sed .for the outrage. 
A strong fleet and army were forthwith sent to Apollonia ; the 
pirate vessels were swept from the seas, and their fortresses ^'the 
coast were demolished. Teiita, the widow of King Agron, was 
forced to relinquish her hold upon Corcyra, Epidamnus, and Apol- 
lonia; and these states, already so famous in Greek history, 
accepted the sovereignty of Rome by a tie somewhat similar to our 
own recent protectorate of the Ionian islands.* With the best 
naval stations in the upper Adriatic, Rome had gained a footing 
in Greece, and a vantage-ground for future action against Mace- 
donia ; while the Qcreeks accepted their liberation from the pirates 
with mingled shame and admiration. In the persons of the first 
envoys whom they had ever sent to Greece, the Romans were 
admitted to tlie Eleusinian mysteries and the Isthmian games 
(b.c. 229 — 8). A few years later, Demetrius of Pharos, — who as 
general of Queen Teuta had aided the" Romans by the surrender 
of Corcyra, and had received a great' part of her dominions as the 
reward of his treason — ventured to revive piracy for his own 
benefit. But the death of Antigonus Gonatas deprived him of 
the protection of Macedonia (b.c. 221) ; and the Romans, though 
at war in Gaul, and expecting the attack of Hannibal, sent an 
army against him under the consul L. iEmiliuscPaulus, who took 
his island of Pharos, and expelled him frpm his dominions (b.c. 
219). Philip, the new king of Macedonia, was too young to resent 
this attack upon his ally ; nor did he assume a ppsition of hostility 
towards Rome, till the worst pressure of the Second Punic War 
was pa^ised. ‘ * 

Meanwhile the Celtic war in Italy was renewed^by a great con- 
federacy of all the Cisalpine Gauls, with the exception of the 
Veneti and Cenomani. Reinforcements were again invited from 
beyond the Alps ;t and, before the Romans had time to meet the 
danger, a host of 50,000 foot-soldiers, and 20,000 on horseback or 
in chariots, passed the Apennines into Etruria. The two consular 

c 

* The form of governmeirt adopted seems to have been that of a military Prefect, 
who was regarded as the lieutentgit of the consuls, like the prof ectibs pro legato of the 
Balearic Islands.^ <• 

t These were chiefly from the upper valley of the •Rhone (the Valais). It is very 
interesting to n^^et for the first time on this occasion with the name Oenmni in the 
Capitoline Fasti. But there is no sufficient groui^ fof believing that these Geniians 
were a Teutonic people ; fizj; the Tvame is certainly of Celtic origin, and may have 
been applied in this instance to a Celtic tribe. 
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armies, hastily Bumni^oiied from Ariminum and Sardinia, arrived 
only just in tiifie to gain a decisive battle at Telamon, which might 
have had a different issue, had not the Gauls sacrificed a first 
advantage in tbeir eagerness for plunder. They left 40,000 men 
dead upon the field, and 10,000 were taken prisoners with their 
king.^ The consul 0. Atilius Begulus fell in the battle (b.c. 225). 
The fruit of this victory was the submission of the Boii, and the 
conquest of the half of Cisalpine, Gaul south of the Po {Gallic, 
Cispadanay b.c. 224); 

In the following year, the consul C. Flaminius crossed the Po, 
to carry on the war against the Insubrians. The’ enterprize was 
hazardous ; and after Flaminius had been once allowed to retreat 
from a false position, he found himself compelled to give battle to 
the whole force of the Gauls, cut off from his base, and with only 
the uncertain friendship of the Cenomani to secure his retreat in 
case of a disaster. But tlie legions cut their way through the 
enemy, and repaired by their valour the error of the consul 
(b.c. 223). Another critical battle, in which the victory appa- 
rently gained by the Celts was again wrested from them by the 
obstinate valour of the Romans, decided the issue of the war; 
and the resistance of the Insubrians was terminated by the fall of 
their capital Mediolanum (Jililan) and their last stronghold of 
Comum (Como). These cities were taken by the consul Cn. Cor- 
nelius Scipio ; whde his colleague, M.* Claudius Marcellus, gained 
the greater honour of the spolia opima — the third and last — 
by slaying the 'Gallic King Virdumarus with, his own hand 
(b.c. 222). 

A victory over the Illyrians of the Istrian peninsula, in the fol- 
lowing year, linked these new acquisitions with the conqiiests of 
the Romans in Illyria. * And now, for the first time in his- 
tory, the whok peninsula and its adjacent islands were united, 
from the barrier of the Alps to the sea which divides Sicily from 
Africa (b.c. 221). The people of Cisalpine Gaul had become 
either the subjects or dependent allies of the Romans, except some 
few tribes which were allowed to remain undisturbed for the 
present in the valleys of the Alps and other parts beyond the Po. 
To the south of the river, the Celtic tribes bpgan froln this time to 
undergo a process of slow but sure extjnction, only surviving as 
serfs of the colonists to whom their lands were assigned. The 
country was commanded by fortresses and colonies, aijjd penetrated 
by the great Flaminian Road, the first that had been constructed 
across* the Apennines. Passii% from Rome.tG Ariminum, it linked 
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together the opposite shores of Italy; and was continued from 
Ariminum through the new fortresses of Mutina {Modend)cdLnA of 
Placentia {Piacenza)^ which commanded the passage of the Po, 
to Mediolanum {Milan)^ whence branches were ultimately carried 
to the chief towns of Gallia Cisalpina. The censor Flaminius, 
from whom the road received its name, adorned Rome ifself with 
the Flaminian circus (n.c. 320). The census of this year made 
the civil population 270,213, ai? increase of about 20,000 in twenty 
years. Rome seemed to have entered fully upon the j^eat work 
ofitalidn consolidation, when she was roused by the worst alarm 
of war she had yet heard. . In the very year of her conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul, Hannibal took the command of the Carthaginian 
army in Spain (b.c. 221). 

The peace concluded twenty years before had left Carthage in a 
position as precarious as it was humiliating. It was not merely 
that she had lost the rich revenues of Sicily and the monopoly of 
her ancient lines of commerce : she had seen Rome take up a posi- 
tion of readiness to make a descent at f-ny moment upon Africa ; 
while the reluctance with which the^ treaty liad been ratified, and 
the subsequent seizure of Sardinia, proved that the will would not 
be wanting for the final attack. Nor was there much consolation 
to be found in the state of the government at home. The old 
money-worshipping aristocracy, who in the crisis o^ the war had 
withheld the means of victory, and the careless waiters upon the 
course of events, knew no better policy than to haiq) upon the 
necessity of pe^ice. These had the ascendant in the Council of 
Elders, the Hundred, and the boards of government. But the 
urgent danger called into prominence another jiarty, of which we 
have ag yet scarcely heard, though ft had doubtless been glowing 
into prominence. The popular instinct, which so often seizes the 
truth which rulers keep at bay, saw their only hope in war 
and their only saviour in Hamilcar. The chief leader of the party 
in the senate was Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of Hamilcar. The 
aristocratic and peace party was led by Hanno, who by some 
unknown achievements had been called the Great, but whose 
sluggish incompetence had reduced the affairs of the republic to a 
state too low to be ^retrieved even by Hamilcar’s efforts.*' He 
guided the councils of h^s party from the beginning of the First 
Punic War tb th§ end of the Second, ' never relaxing his bitter 
enmity to tl^ house of Barca. When the senate were compelled 
in their extremity to call for the services of Hamilcar against the 
Libyans, they joined»*Hanno with^im in the command; and, 
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though the indignant^ soldiers sent the unpopular leader home, 
Hamil(jar consented to receive him back as a colleagua 
The Libyan war brought out by a new and severe test the corrupt 
incompetency of*the aristocracy, who even dared to impeach Hamil- 
car for having provoked the revolt by promising his troops their pay ; 
and thte i^izure of Sardinia showed what might be,e:^pected from 
the Homans. A change of government was "Inevitable, but the 
popular party had to avoid giving ^any pretext for Roman inter- 
vention. As the Roman writers are hostile to the Barcine party, 
we have no fair account. of the reform that Vas effected ; .but their 
very abuse of the revolutionary clubs of the most wicked men,” 
proves that the people had become a real power in the state. All 
we know for certain is that, without any great formal change in 
the constitution, Hanno was deposed from his command, and 
Hamilcar appointed commander-in-chief for an unlimited period. 
He could only be recalled by a vote of the popular assembly, 
and meanwhile his position was independent of the governing 
boards. Accordingly w’e^nd his successors making treaties by 
their own authority, and receiving embassies like the senate.*. His 
successor was to be appointed by the army, subject to the con- 
firmation of the popular assembly. His position was apparently 
distinguished from that of the military dictators to whom the people 
have so often committed their liberties by the absence of political 
power ; and we can only account for the acquiescence of the nobles 
in such an appointment by their supposing that African warfare , 
could furnish him no great scope for mischief. ^ 

What then were his real powers to save or to destfoy the state ? 
To the latter question there is ah answer unparalleled in history. 
The piivileges of the nobles nvere treated by the Barcine party 
with unexampled respect,* and the people had no liberties \o lose. 
Unwilling to commit the treason of usurping a tyranny, he had 
no basis of an honest popular feeling on wliich to build. Besides 
creating the resources with which to save his country in war, he 
had to waste a part of them in satisfying a populace hitherto 
governed only by corruption. Nor was he better able to rely on 
the materials for an army. The citizens who had followed him 
to the field in the Libyan war, had fought^ on that* as in former 
emergencies, only for self-preservationj and all that he could 
expect from that class waff a supply of abW and^dev(^d officers of 
the popular party. And after all, a moment’s* revise, a change 

* Th^ position of the Barcine iainily towards Carthage ii compared by Moiiuniei& 
to that of the princes of the House of^range towards tbs States-Oenerai of B(pU«iid* 
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of feeling in the fickle multitude, or their corruption by the goJ(J 
of the rich nobles, might place him at the rnercy of his opponents. 
He well knew that the government was as incapable of preparing 
for the inevitable war with deliberate care and patriotic self- 
sacrifice, as of resolving to begin it at the right moment or con- 
ducting it when begun, but that they were quite capable ^)f ^giving 
up the advisers of war on the first demand from Rome, as Hanno 
after.wards proposed, to give up ^Hannibal. 

If Carthage was to be saved, it must be by resources from with- 
out, and yet not by foreign aid. The inspiration of genius guided 
Hannibal to the solution of the problem. Like the great adven- 
turer of modern times, who planned the conquest ‘of the East in 
order to return and take Europe in the rear,* but with a less selfish 
object, Hamilcar sought for money, recruits, and a field of action, 
in the yet undeveloped resources of the great peninsula of Spain. 
His political enemies, and the Roman writers who repeat their 
calumnies, saw no further than the scheme of erecting a kingdom 
for his family ; but the fidelity of tha^ family to Carthage is a 
sufiicient answer to the charge. Whether his plan was that which 
was executed by Hannibal, of marching into Italy from Spain, in 
the hope of bringing back the conquest of Rome as his claim to his 
country’s gratitude, or whether the power acquired in Spain was 
to be first used for a reform in the government of Carthage, he 
himself perhaps hardly knew. Though his age was little above 
thirty, he is said to have felt a presentiment that he was not fated 
to see his schemes accomplished, and he took with him his ‘‘lion’s 
brood,” Hartnibal, Hasdrubal, 5iiid Mago, to train up under his 
own eye and in his own camp, as soldiers worthy to complete the 
work.t 

His secret was well kept from the jealous government. Soon 
after finishing the Libyan war, he marched westward, with his 
fleet under Hasdrubal attending him along the coast, and with a 
strong force* of elephants, as if against the Moors. His real aim 
was first discovered to the Senate by the news that he was in 
Spain, fighting against the natives, while a'part of his forces, left 
in Africa under Hasdrubal, crushed a fresh rebellion of the nomads, 

* See Napoleoii’s account of the views with which he sailed for Egypt, ip Ville- 
main’s Souvenirs Contemporains. 

t Livy represents Hannihs^l aS first sent for by Hasdrubal after his father’s death ; 
but Hamilcar would scyircely leave his family at C^arthage in what would amount to 
the position of hostages, and we know that Hannibal commanded the army imder 
Hasdrubal’s administratipii. The incredibly malignant insinuation ascribed to Hanno 
on this occasion suggests that here, as elsewhere/* the historian was drawing on his 
imagination for his facts. — (tiv. xxi. 3.) 
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so that he could not be charged with leaving Africa undefended. 
Adm^afion of his enterprise, and hope for their own cause from 
its result, would be sufficient motives with the people to secure 
him from recal, and many an adventurous spirit would hasten to 
join Him. Of the details of his operations we have no account ; 
but tb€tr Insult was the conquest of a largexportion of the peninsula, 
and the subjection, by war or negociation; of ftiany of the native 
tribes, whom he trained to form an afmy. The traces left in the next 
generation of his government in Spain forced from even such a bitter 
enemy as Cato the tribute of admiration — that no king was worthy 
to be named by the side of Hamilcar Barca. His further plans 
appear to have* been just ripe for execution when he fell, in the 
flower of his age, in battle against the Vettones (b.c. 229). 

Hasdrubal, who succeeded to his father-in-law’s command during 
the minority of Hannibal, postponed the war with Rome as the 
inheritance of its sworn champion, and devoted his great political 
genius to the consolidation of what might now be -truly called the 
Barcine kingdom in Spain, ^e drew tlie bonds with the native tribes 
closer by conciliation and hospitality to their chieftains ; and founded 
the city of New Carthage in the most convenient position and on 
the most splendid harbour of the coast, looking both to Italy and 
Africa. His moderation seems to have assured the Romans against 
any danger from^the side of Spain, if indeed they could have be- 
lieved that Carthage would venture on an aggressive war, and that 
not by sea but from so distant a base, divided from Italy by the 
Pyrenees and Alps and the wild tribes between^ them. They 
affected to be satisfied with the (explanation that the conquest of 
Spain had been uiidertalfen to prt)cure means for paying the con- 
tributions due under the treaty. Meanwhile they constituted 
themselves,* on the shores fif the Iberian as of the Adriatic sea, the 
protectors of the Greek communities, the chief of which were 
Emporiae {Arnpurias) at the foot of the Pyrenees, and Zacyntbus 
or Saguntum {3furviedro) south of the Ebro. With this hold upon 
the peninsula in case of future operations, they chose for the present 
to make a treaty wdth Hasdrubal, by which the river Iberus {Ebro) 
was made the limit of the two empires, and the independence of 
Saguntum was secured (b.c. 226). , * 

Hasdrubal was assassinated by a native after an administration 
of eight years ; and the acclamations of the camp, which hailed 
Hannibal his successor, were ratified by the unammoim voice of the 
Carthaginian people, (Irow^ng the remonstrances of Hanno (b.o. 
221). At the age of twenty-six, he was already trained to a per^ 
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sonal courage and endurance, which surpassed that of the hardiest 
veteran, and practised in that knowledge of wax which made him 
the greatest general of antiquity. But his character will appear 
better from his career than from the brilliant picture which Livy 
draws of his virtues, only to draw over it the black shadow of his 
crimes.* He was one of those devoted men, whose lives* take their 
complexion from the one object of their destiny ; and that object 
was* at least the salvation of bk country : for the student of this 
period of history must never forget that Carthage had reached that 
crisis at which aggrancliscment was the only means of self-defence; 
and her sole protection against the impending invasion of Africa 
was to anticipate it by herself invading Rome. To* have perceived 
and acted on this truth was the great merit of the Barcines. 

It is no exaggeration of Livy’s rhetoric that Hannibal assumed 
the command in Spain with the feeling that Italy was his pro- 
vince. The still unfinished Celtic war seemed to combine with 
the Macedonian quarrel about Demetrius of Pharos to present an 
opportunity for attacking Rome, whose fusual good fortune relieved 
lier of these embarrassments just Ijefore the war began. The two 
campaigns in which he completed the subjection of the tribes 
south of the Ebro are represented by Livy as a stealthy approach 
towards Saguntum in search of a pretext for attack, but the treaty 
of Hasdrubal was not likely to weigh on a conscience bound by 
the oath imposed by Hamtlcar. A real ground of hesitation was 
found in the ascendency of the peace party at’Carthage, whither 
the Roman envoys, rudely repulsed by "Hannibal, carried their 
complaints, instead of being provoked to war. It was equally in 
vain that Hannibal goaded on f he Sagiftitines* to give him a pre- 
text fqr hostilities ; and he found 'one at last in their piwtended 
aggressions on a tribe allied with Carthage. '* 

The siege of Saguntum was commenced in the spring of b.c. 
21'0, and while the Romans were wasting their time in the war 
with Demetrius of Pharos, the city defended itself for eight 
months with a desperation only paralleled by other Spanish sieges 
down to that of Zaragoza. Its cruel fate was the usual, though 
horrible consequence of such a resistance ; for never do the worst 
passions of human i\ature ride so triumphant over every whisper 
of mercy as in a city stormed after a long siege, and the horrors 
of Badegoz fnakq us slow to judge the Carthaginians for those of 

* Hannibal' relentless hatred of the Romans no more implies personal malignity 
of character than the injunction of Nelson to his midshipmen to hate a Frenchman 
like the devil. 
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Saguntum. The fall of the Iberian city involved that of the 
stronghold of aristocracy at Carthage, popular enthusiasm, 
kindled by the first news of war, was roused to a flame by the 
distribution of the booty. During the siege, the Eomaas had 
sent an embassy to Hannibal, who referred them to Carthage. 
There they^addressed the Senate as being no party to the attack 
on Saguntum, and demanded that Hannibal should be given up. 
Hanno, who alone ventured to advise compliance, was heard with 
the silence of personal respect ; but he was only answered by the 
complaint that the speech of the Roman ambassador had been 
less hostile, and the Romans were admonished to prefer the old 
alliance of Carthage to their recent league with Saguntum. The 
news of the city’s fall reached Rome just as the envoys returned. 
Wonder at Punic audacity, regret at the waste of the forces of the 
republic in petty wars, and shame at having permitted the cata- 
strophe, all contributed to a panic fear. Their fancy saw Hanni- 
bal already past the Eba*o, leading after him all ihe nations of 
Iberia, and stirring up thch tribes of Gaul. A war with all the 
world was to be waged in Itajy and before the walls of Rome. 
But the alarm soon took the turn of decisive action ; the course 
to be pursued was indicated by the allotment •of provinces to the 
newly elected consuls — Spain to P. Cornelius Scipio, and Africa 
with Sicily to ^Tiberius Sempronius: and war against Carthage 
was voted by the comitia. 

In the spring of^B.c. 218 , a last embassy was sent to Carthage, 
to ask simply whether the act of Hannibal was that of the state, 
and if so, to make the solemn declaration of war. The only 
answer was a bold •defence of the justice of the act. Upon this, 
Fabius,»the chief of the ambassadors, gathering up the boiiom of 
his toga as* if he held something in its folds, said: ‘‘Here we 
carry for you peace and war: take which you please.”" With 
equal resolution, though in a suppressed voice, the senators 
replied : “ Give which you like ; ” and when Fabius, shaking out 
the fold, exclaimed, “ I give you war,” they accepted it with olle 
voice, and pledged themselves to carry it on in the same spirit 
From Carthage the ambassadors passed over into Spain, to try if 
the tribes could be detached from the Carthaginian cause. After 
some success beyond the Ebro, they met^with a decisive repulse 
from the Volcians ; the reply of whose agCa chi^ftaifi, even if it 
be invented by the rhetoric of Livy, gives a true expression of the 
feelings^ natural to the native peoples. He askbd them how they 
dared ofer the alliance of a state which had* betrayed Saguntum 
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more foully tliaii Cartilage had destroyed^if, and bad them seek 
allies where its fate had not been heard of. The watch^vord was 
adopted by the other tribes, and the ambassadors retired iiilo 
Gaul, where they were 0 ({ually unsuccessful in preparing an oppo- 
sition to the pas.sage of Hannibal. It was only at llassilia that 
they rested Iroin the alarms inspired by tlie armed councils of the 
Olts. 

IlanniliaJ had meanwhile returned from the smoking ruins of 
Saguniuni to Xew Cai’thage, 'where lu' s[)ent the winter in pre- 
])aring at once tor iljo invasion of Italy, and for the defence of 
Spain and Alri(‘a, for he wps the general-in-chief of Carthage at, 
home as well as abroad. lie had an army of 12G,tlO() foot, KLOGO 
hors(', and by elephants, and a lle(‘t of 22 quiinpierenu's manned 
and 18 not manned, besides the reserves of sbijis and ele])hants at 
(lu’thage. J>ut the (piality of his troojjs dillered widely Irom that 
of the common Punic* armies. Discai’ding all mei’cenaries, he 
(rusted to the Inlwans and Iberians who, (rained under bis own 
eyes, lound a su))s(iiule (or (he impi^se of j)alrio(isni in attach- 
ment to tlieii* general. As a sigimd* liis (‘onlidence and a jii’c'pa- 
ration for the long cami>aigns (bat lay bel’ore (hem in a. distant 
land, lie ‘^gave (hem leave of absence (br the winter; and he 
secured (he dev()tion of the Lilians by a [iromise (►f the Cartha- 
ginian franchise as (he rtwvard (d‘ victory, lie alloKed 2G,0()0 
men to the defence of Alri(‘a, tin* pass^ige of tlu' Slraits es])ecially 
being secured by a strong force. In ^pain he left 12, GOO infantry 
and 2500 cavalry, with the bulk of the’ navy, under his brother 
Ilasdrubal ; and he placed in the fortress of Saguntmu (lie hostages 
whom he took from the natives for the tidelity of their troops. All 
that lj,e recjuired of (lie home govej*nment was to send out^20 (juin- 
fpieremes and JOOO soldiers to r.ivage the coasts of 'Jialy, and, if 
]) 0 ssible, to stalion 2o ships at lalybmum. His., own course Avas 
to execute the plan inherited from liis father — a direct invasion 
of Italy. A moderate force thnnvn on any point of the Italian coast 
would have had no hope of success amidst allies now more (irmly 
bound to Home than when they had stood (aithful to her against 
Pyrrhus. But Rome might be ap])roached through the recently sub- 
jugated and still faithless tribes of (bud, who, it has been observed, 
were to Hannibal what Jhdand was to Xapoleon, in his very similar 
Russian campaign. Treaties Averc cohcliuled with the Insubrians 
and Boii; a^id, if Hannibal could force his Avay througli the untamed 
savages between Pae Pyrenees and (he Alps, he reckoned on finding, 
as he descended into Italy, both guides and reinforcements. 
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“ In parte oporis mci licet Jiiihi pr;i‘fari helfuiu inaximo oiniiiuni incmorabile, quaj 
unquam gesta siut, me sci ijitiiruiii ; quod, Ilaniiibale duce, CarlhaginienscH cum populo 
Koinano gessere. Nam iioque validioies opibus ullie inter se civitatca geutes<]ue con- 
tulerunt anna, iicquc liis ipsis tantum unquam virium atqiic roboris fuit: ct liaiid ignotas 
belli artes inter .so, sed oxportaH priino Punico couserebaiit bello • et adeo varia belli 
Ibrtuua anccpsque Ma^s fuit, iit propius ikticuIo fucrint qui viceiiiiit.” 


ClIAUACTKIl OF Tin: Si:C"NT) IM’NK’ WAR — ITS TllUV.K rKRInhS AND TnUr.K SOKNliS, ITALY, 
SI'AIN, AND AKUie - i^VA'AT PKRfOI)' MARCH oK HANNMIU., TIIRoirGH Hl‘AIV 
AND GAUL — M()M:MK\TS I'F TIIK OoNSLL SCIl'D* --I1 VNNIL VL’s PASSAGI: oF TIIK ALIAS 
-llATi’LfS OF Tin: TICIMS AND Tllh TULIilA — HANMDAL IN KriUKIA — BATTLE oF 
Tin: trasimlm; lake— fahu s maximis madi: ihotvtor, “ qt'i cunctando kks- 

TITIMT REM ’’—HANNIBAL IN A 1‘ULI A — ONE 11 S M’lFIo IN SR \I N - # Till Rl> CAMPAIGN- 
BATTLE OF CANN.K— RuMAV Fold ITl DE RE\nl/l’ oF C \ IM CA RTM M! I NI AN WINTEK- 
(•UAUrERS - PERIOP IIANMRALn URsT 1>1 FI \T, Al’ NOLA — HIS RK- 

rUL<i: FROM AND CAI’TL’RE oF T AREM LM— Ri'MAN si (T’Es^'l S IN \RDINIA AND 
SI'AIN- SICILIAN >NAR- DE \ I’ll oF HI j?R0 — REVoLLTIoN AND RKVoLT (iF sVIlACrSK — 
IIS MlA.i: AND OAF'I IRE— Dl \TII oF ARCHIMEDES-- DEATH OF THE T\\o SCIIMoS IN 
SI'AIN — II \NNn{ VL's march To RoME HIS RETKEA 1’— RECo VI KV (>F CAl'DA AND 
TARLNTLM-- DFl'E VT AND DEATH oF M \ KCEI LFS- -11 ASDRl 11 V L MARCHES To AID HAN- 
NIRAL — HIS DEFEAT AM) DEM’H AT THE M F.TAURVS — 77// /i7> PLlllOD. 1*. (’OR- 
NELIL'S SCri'IO — 111*1 CoNVilJEST OF SPAIN - IIIS Jo(;rm:y 'Io AHIIOA -HIS ELECTION 
TO THE CoNsF^slIlP --IN VASioN oF AFRIC \ — Dl.FK \T oF 'I H E CARl iIAGINIANS-- 
LI’AGFE WITH W ASlN'[ss v - IIANMRAL's RKM. FRoM ITA L V— RAT I'LE oF ZAMA — 
CoNCLI’SIoN of THE v'AK. 


Tnoi'iJii inni'p lliaii iwniily cnnlurins liavr siime the 

soforul Will’ l)('twmi IJoinn and .Carl liaya', and tlip world lias 
witiu*ssc‘(], and still witncssi's, ^cnidlicfs (•(inipaivd wiili wbiidi its 
inert* ina^niit.iido and the vevy principles al issue wei’e insi^L;’nitieaiit, 
it is still in many respects ‘'’the most inemoralile of all wars ever 
A\a<,^ed.” It disjirayod to the world two of its greatest generals, oik* 
perhaps the greatest of all, except him who never made a mistake 
in war and never lost a gum It heipieathed to the students of 
the art of war every form of example and of warning, and left to 
free states in 'ver\ ogc the far noliler lessons of etlort, self-sacri- 
fice, long-endurance, and confidence amidst des])erjUe fortunes. 
Above all, it decided the future destiny of tld* world, wlietlier tlie 
nations should hecomc tlie slaves of a vommercial uligarcliy 
and of oriental superstitions, or he uiiiled undeT the laws of a 
free state, which even as a conqueror respectQd their liberties, 
in readuiess to receive thd truth tliat sliould make them free 
indeed. 
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Nor is the Roman historian less discriminating in the promi- 
nence ho assigns to the Carthaginian leader : for it was not so 
much a war hotween two rojmhlics as between tlio genius of 
I-Iaimi})al and ih(' r(‘suii]'(‘cs of the Homan pco])1e. As we watch 
the gi’cat ain's course, (hrtliage remains altogeOier in the 
background, grudgingly contributing a few siipp]u‘s, ])ut more 
disconragonK'nts tbi’ougli ilio inirigues of Ilanno and his party, 
and udcrly lailing in I he extnane (ads is, wlien Iiannil)al was com- 
pelled to fall back u))oo her resources. The nearest parallel in history 
is the position of (.JeiuTal J>uona]).Mrt(S at about the same ag(‘, 
during his lirst cam])aign hi Italy ; lint a brilliant i-sue relieved 
tlu‘ latter in a few months from the anxieties which Hannibal 
endured for tift 0 ( n years. Ac(*ordingIy it is his steps that the 
historian follows, and liis alternations of succ(\ss and reverse mark 
out the three pei'iods into which thi‘ (‘ighi(‘eu yeai’s of the war are 
naturally divided. Three ('am[)aigns condiuded him in triumi)h 
from New (hrthage to the held of (.^inme (n.e. lM<S — 2]i)). TIkmj 
came the first clu‘ck : tlie tide S(‘em(^l to turn in favour of the 
Romans: l)ut Hannibal held liis* ground in Italy with various 
fortuii' for ten y(‘ars, till tin* sui‘(‘(\ss(‘s of S(*ipio, and the fatal 
battle of the iMetaurus, cut him otf from his true military base in 
Si)ain (n.(\ ‘Jl o — t^OO). At hmgth h(‘ was calhal back to m(‘et 
the dang(‘r, to avert which he had begun* the wav,— -th(‘ invasion 
of Africa by a giMunail who knew lauv to avoid the errors of Aga- 
thocles and Hc'gulus. The election of Heipio to tli(‘ consulshij) 
marks th(‘ beginning of the last ])eriod of the Avar, Avhich was 
concluded liA'c years later by lijs triumjdi for the victory of /ama. 
(n.e. 2t)o— tjOl). And the war has three scenes, as well as tlnvi; 
perioii's,— -Italy, Sjiain, and Africa — besides the episodi^’^ ol‘ tluj 
Syra('usan war cous(Mpient. upon the (kaith of Hiero. It is esp('- 
cially important to k(‘('[) an eye lived upon the'’ laa'iits in Sj)ain, 
for it Avas their early occupation of that base of Ilannibars oj)ei‘a- 
tions, that alone enabled the Sidpios to soav the sei'ds of victory 
Avhich they r('ai)ed on the held of Zama. 

In the spring of n.(\ 21S, ITannibal set out from Ncav t^irthage 
with an ai’ijiy <d' h0,()00 infantry and 12, 000 caA^alry, Africans 
and Iberians, in the*" proportion of about Iavo to one, and with 37 
elephants. , The passvgtj of the Ebro jalaced liirn beyond the limits 
of the Barcine' kingdom, among the Avild tribes of Catalonia, 
ever renowned for their tierce independence, and inclined, if to 
either party, to the Romans. The four months and fourth jnirt 
of his army, ^ exhaust tid in subduing them, Avere not dccmetl a cost 
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too great for making Spain secure; and he left, besides, 11,000 
men under Han no to guard the newly-eonquered province. Tlie 
intricate passes of the Pyrenees gave many of the Sj)aniards tlie 
opportunity of desertion; but, s<> far from regretting tin’s weeding 
of his forct\'^, Hannibal is said to liave sent back a large part 
of his army, as a contradiction to the presentinumt that few were 
destined to return. He entered (bull witli a picked fori'e of 
50,000 liorse and OoOO foot, and .nYarcluHl witliont serious oppo- 
sition to the Ulione, reaching it (q)])Osite to Avignmi about the ei]d 
of July. 

1( was here lor the first tinu' that, hc^'inel with even the show of 
resistance from tlie Romans. Their coumals had bi'im wavering 
and their forces wasted in petty euter]>rizes, as if Carthage had 
been thoroughly subdiu'd, and tla^ time for action eviaywhere left 
at tlieir disposal. While making a neu (‘many in Macedonia, lhi\y 
had negloct(.Hl to crush tlu' Celts and make themsi^lves masters of 
the Alps, (n* to resist th(‘ growth of the Jhinadi' power in Spain — at 
least, if not before, by sending a forc<‘ adc(|uat(‘ to savi* Saguntum, 
and failing that by s(‘i/ing tluu'‘ountrv betw(‘en tla^ Pyremu's and 
Ebro-- -or to aiitici))ate the crisis by cm])lo>ing their fli'c^t of 220 
sail to strike a (l(‘cisiv(‘ blow in Africa. Ev(m when tin* allotment 
of the })rovin(M\s to thc‘ new consuls had indicated the jij’ojxu’ course 
of action, it Wiis'^not followed up w it h any vig(»ur. Tlu' re])eated 
rumours that Hannibal had passed tlu^ Ebro tilled the Romans 
with a vague alai'in, and reduced their j)olicy almo>l to the defen- 
sive. Th(‘ consul ?^em])ronius remained in t^icily, wJjih' his c()l- 
league Scipio waited to (|U(‘1I souk* distui’bances in Cisal})ine (bull. 
It was about th(‘<mdof fliim* when Scipio landed at Massdia on 
his voyages to ?^pain, and learned that Hannibal was in full lai arch 
towards tliii Rlioni*. Jb' post[)oned all idse to the object of dis- 
puting the passag(' ol‘ the river, and made arrangcammts for that 
purpose with the friendly (billi(' tribes, who were under tlu' 
influence of the Massaliots. Th(‘. consul himself was still at i\Ias- 
siha, (hdiberating on the ])est Avay of guarding the passage*, vlam 
Hannibal, r< icho:- the ri\er, found the l(*ft bank occupied oidy 
by the (buds, whom he outflanked hy sending a .detacliinent. 
across (^n rafts two days' march liiglier uj), aud (‘asdy forced the 
passage. fS(‘i])io, lirst, enlightened hy a cawalry reeqnnaissaiice, 
hastened up the river only to find that Hannibal mv as three cfays’ 
march beyond the river. He now" resolved topsail back to Pisa 
and aid Jiis colleague to niectt the invader in Cisalpine Gaul ; but 
after all his blunders he took a step wdiich c0htribut(jd mainly to 
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save the state, by sending the bulk of his* army into his allotted 
province of Spain under his brother Cneius, thus providirfg occu- 
pation for Hasdrubal, and checking the flow of Haiinil)ars supplies 
and reinforeeineiits. 

Two passes then led across the Alps from the banks tff the lower 
Rhone, for the coast-road through the Riviera — to say nothing of 
resistance trom the Massaliots — would have placed Hannibal flxr 
from his exi)ected allies in Cisalpine Gaul. The one by tlie Cottian 
Alps {Mt. Gencvre)^ though lower and more direct, led tlirough 
the more difticult country into the territory of the savage Taui'irii 
(round Tarin)^ wlio were the enemies of the Insubrians. Ih'sides 
these reasons for the rejection of tlial i‘oute, tlie easier tliough 
higher pass of the Graian Ali>s {Little Mt. St. Bernard) was 
the ordinary and well-known route from Gaul tt^ Italy, and it is 
now almost universally agreed that this route Avas Haimibars. l>ul 
the passage of light-armed hordes of Cells, though they doubtless 
suffered terribly in their migrations across the Alps, Avas a A^ery 
different task from the transit of a J,a‘eat army, Avith baggage, 
caA^alry, and ele])hants, at a season Avhen the autumn siioavs Avere 
falling, and resisted by the mountaineers, against Avhom they had 
to fight their AA^ay to the very summit of the pass."^ The descent, 
though free from enemies, A\^as still inore dangerous, and in one 
spot on the banks of the ])oria, Avherc the avalanches glide along 
an almost vertical slope, it re(j[uired the lal)our of three days to 
make the road j)racticable for the ele2)hants. Jt Avas about the 
middle of bc|)fember Avhen the shattered army rested in the plain 
of Iatch, amongst, the friendly ]KM)])le of the Salassians. Since the 
passage of the Pyrenees tlie army had lost more than half its force, 

* It soun^ (•<]u;\ll}M^iinoccssjiry to truuUIo tlu* xoaCu-v witli tlic u])on a 

question wliicli iiKiy now Ue considcrc*! .sottli'd, or, in these dnvs of Aljtiin* travid, 
dwcdl on the details ol the pa-^sa^e, Livy’s rlietoru'al einlieUishineiits ]»i-ohahly hear 
inueh the same jnojiorhon to Ihe truth as Jiavi^l’s jnctiire of Na])oh‘OM on liis im- 
possibly-poised elLirgin- to tlie t;rny-coated tiaveller toiling' up the roeky steps on liis 
mule. After all that has been done to smooth tlie jiassago, a ]H-rsonal knoi\ ledge of 
the ground gives an idea of the achievemont sindi as no words eould eomeyto one 
who has never crossed the. Al])3 but tlie travelh*r must not torget tlie contrast, so 
beautifully drawn by Rogers, between “ tlic path of ])leasure ” vhieh modem 
engineering ha.s “thing litfc a silver zone” round mountains iind along rav.hies, and 
the pathless chasms through which 

* “ The Caftliaginian, on his wav to Romo 

^ Entered their fastnesses. Trampling the snows 
^ The war-horse reared, and the towered elephant 
Upturned his trunk into the, murky sky, 

Then tjumbled headlong, swallowed up and lost, 

He and his rider.’* 
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and numbered only 2Q,00Q infantry and (>000 cavalry. Llilitary 
critics Ijave ccn^ui’od an enterprise achieved at sucli an enonuous 
saiTilice; but a lirst exp(Tiinent is alwa}'s costly, and ilie b<)klue-;s 
'vvliicli carried IlLannil)al tliron.i^'li tlie unknown dangers of moun- 
tains, rivers, and barbarian 1ril>es nuisi liave liad an ample reward 
when he^felt that lie had kept Jiis early oatli and realized Jiis 
father’s projects by his very ])resence oil the soil of Italy. Tlie 
unerring tact of historical tradition^ has alwaVs dwelt on thedast 
link in the great chain of ]>re])aralory stej)s, the ])assage of the 
i\lps, with a gn'ater admiration than on tlui battles of t]ie Trasi- 
mene lake and of the ])lain of Canme#’’ 

in revealing* to th(‘ olndous parallel of Napoham’s passage of the 
Alps, we ought not to uveilook the re'semblance to AVellington’s 
invtision of the peninsula in the smallne^s of the army led by each 
against the Ibi'ces ol‘ an (‘inpire. Out of the lighting men 

who formed the levy of Italy, no army was ]>i‘e‘pared to fall u[)on 
tin; (‘xhansted trooj)S. Th(‘ last barriei‘ ol* the Al[>s had becui 
yielded, Idee thos(‘ oj* tlv Mbro, the TyiMMUH's, and the lihone. 
llannihal had linu‘ to rest Idsjbives, t(/ eapliire llu‘ hostile^ city of 
Tui'in, and to yain over by threats or promi^i's all the (Vltie- and 
Ligurian tiahcvs of 1‘iedmont, helbre h(‘ '^^as ealh‘(l iijxai to measure 
bis sirength with t^eipio. Tlie consul, with a Ibree ol‘ less than 
20,000 men,'* s<i 5 farfi(nn being abh* to gnaixl the. Alpine ])asses, 
liad been l‘ully^H‘('iipi('(l in kee])ing down ridings amongthe (buds; 
and !iow, in the midst of iiisnruent tribes, he had to cheek the 
advaiK'e ol* I he t 'art liagifiian. ItA\asA\hile marehgig uj) tlK‘ h‘ft 
bank of the Po ihal his advane(‘d guard enc()un1ere<n hat of Jlun- 
nihal iti a ])lain 'beyond th(' dTeijius ( ybvy/e). A skirmish, in 
vhich •^oih geiiei’als took ])art pro\ ed the snjaaaority of tlui Nii- 
midiaii hors^e ; and Scipio^ si*V(‘reIy woundi'd, owed bis life to the 
(‘onrage* of his si,»n Publius, a )onlh of seventeen, who afteiaNards 
sa\ed the stale itself. 

'Jdi(‘ great military talents l)y Avbicli Seipio atoiK'd for his pre- 
vious (M’rors now eMricaled his army from (h‘st rtiel ion. ^\ liile 
JIannibal wa.' j ••eparing fora ])itche(l batth‘, with the advantag(‘.s 
M)fa*plai b,-r Jus cavalry and elejdtants, and a bjoiid ri\er in the 
enemWs rear, Sei]>io retreatc‘d across both t lie Tieiiat and the Po, 
and took nj) a station under the walls of^ ^daeeiit ia. d lieTice, re- 
fusing the battle otfered by JIannibal, he fell bc^‘k if])on a strong 
position on the hills on the right liaiik of the Ti ebli^.( / a 

* Tli]-.,\viis im ainiy slaOoin'd *111 CiKilpiiio Cucal umlcr two pra'lors, of wliich 
Si‘i|no t.ikrii tln 3 coiiuiKnid. 
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confluent of the Po, dry in summer, Imt forming a rapid torrent in 
the winter, which had now set in. Here he was joined by .his col- 
league Semproiiius, wlio liad returned by sea from Lilybjeum to 
Ariminum, wlieiice lie liad marclied to l^laccntia. Cisal])iiio Gaul 
was now in o])en insurrection, but tJie united consular armies, 
numbering 40,0U0 men, were so posted as to (^oin])el Ihumibal to 
try an attack on their front with his inferior force, or to trust liim- 
self-in winter quarters to the ^loubtful lidelity of tlie Gauls, They 
had only to hold the position so well taken by Scii)io. 

It was the misfortune of Home’s double magistracy that, whem 
both consuls were present in tlie field, the incom[)elen(T or jea- 
lousy of the less able often ruined the common cause. Owing to 
Scipio’s wound, the command had devolved u])oii Semproiiius, whose 
year of olliee was just exqiiring. Eager for distinction, he could 
not withstand the provocations by which Hannibal tried to bring 
on a battle. His cavalry was sent out to jirotect the friendly Mi- 
lages round Placentia from the ravages of the Punic horse, and a 
first success encouraged bolder skirmisH's. fn one of these, on a 
rainy winter day, the Jtoman liorse and light infantry wcu'c enticed 
by the flying Numidiaiis acrcKss the swolhai Trehia, when suddenly 
they came 111)011 the entire Punic army drawn up in battle array. 
The wliolo Homan force hurried acToss the river to sui)|)ort their 
vanguard, with no time to make preparations or^take food. The 
skirmishers in tlieir front and the cavalry on their wings were 
soon overwladmed by the Punic- (‘h‘phaiits and horse ; hut the 
infantry, which had aln-ady gained soihe advanlagt^, still .stood 
firm, though 'out flanked on botl; sid(‘s. The battle was decidi'd ly 
the charge ol*the Carthaginian Sacivd Iland,''^ gOOO strong, under 
Hannibars brother JMago, upon tin flank and rear i^f the Iwomans. 
The main body of 10,000 inlimtry, ]io\»'ever, succeed(‘d in cutting 
its way through the confused masses of the enemy to the foi'tivss 
of Placentia, where they w'ere joined by other bands which had 
escaped to the camp urijiursued. The obstinate courage that saved 
so large a portion of the army was some mitigation of a disaster 
which gave Hannibal all Northern Italy. Ilis own ai-my sullered 
severely from diseases contricted by exi^osure tn the weather, and 
be lost all Ids elephi^nts but one. Retiring into wintei- quAirteis, 
be enlisted large bodie^ pf tbe insurgent Gauls, who now declared 
everywhere fn bisj favour; and bis operations in the early spring 
gave him lavge reinforcements from tbe hardy mountaineers of 


• See p. 401. 
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Liguria. The remains of tlie Roman army passed tlie winter shut 
up iii«ihe fortresses of riacentia and Cremona. 

The Uomaiis were not. yet seriously alarmed. The new consuls 
took Ihe lield with armies of tlie usual complemeni of four legions, 
to coniinaiid the western and (‘astern roads from Ihe north, and, 
alter ^(jcuring tlH‘ jiasses of the Apennines, to eileet a junction in 
(iaul. riamiiiius advaij(‘ed to Arretium (J/v’cer^), and Serviliua 
to Arimiiium {llttfun't). Sleanwhile llannihal had made ohe of 
tliose ra])id changes of base which form s(2 strilving a fcatur(‘ of his 
mode of wai fniv. Ivnowing that Korm' was only 7*eally rulm'rahlo 
at the heartland on (he e(»nd4tion*of shalcmg the lid(‘iity (►f (he 
Kalians, he resol vt'd to advance into Etruria (li.c. 217). At the 
h(‘ginning oi sjaiiig he cros.NiMl the A]H‘immes hy tlu* line of the 
Macra, and des(‘(‘nd(‘d to th(‘ lower Arno, while J'daminiiis was 
watching (la* upjier (‘oiirse ol* the latter stn^am. ^fhe (‘arly spring 
rains and nu'lted snows had so IIooiKmI tliemarsh.es about Ibsa, that 
for four da\s' march the soldiei’s liad not a dr\ sjiot on whicli to 
rest, e\c(‘pt tlie piles of®bagga‘^(' and the IxmIics (d‘ the beasts of 
burlluMi tliat fell (h‘ad. M(‘n,and hoi’si‘s wi‘i‘C‘ decimated by various 
diseas(‘s, and Hannibal hinis(‘lf lost an eye by oplithalmia. But 
lie achu‘Ved his pur])os(‘, and, marching up the Ai'iio, r(‘sled 
at Ea‘sul<'e (/bse/c). 

Tlu‘ consul Elaminius was a. party li^ader, whos(‘ apjiointmeut ta) 
the conduct of Ihe war was a ])oliiical diunonstrat ion of po])uhir 
favoui’. A\ hat A\’'as wors(‘, Ik^ taiici(‘d himself a s(>ldi(‘r as W(‘ll as 
a dc‘niagogue, though Ins siic<‘css(‘s against the Itisubrians in his 
Jbrnie]’ consulshij) 222>) had been gamed by liis soldii'rs as 

much over th(‘ errors of* their general as ov(‘r the enemy. In his 
eageritess to aiiticipati^ any interference from the Senate;, ho liad 
liasl(‘iu‘d Irom lionie belbre the commencement of Ids yeiar of 
ollic(‘. But lf(‘ had mad(‘ no good use of the time, and was still 
waiting at Arretium Ibrtlie roads to ])econu‘ ])racticabh\ when the 
Carthaginian army ai'i’ived at Ea‘suho. He had belter have waited 
still, to give los colleague time to join him Irom Ariniinum ; hut 
Ik; was ' . . ‘tl liy (be oii(‘ idea of proving that th(‘ pojudar 
clioice had talieii on the I’ight h'adei’. An\ induceiiK'iit that might 
st ill,*be want ing ^\ as suj)|)lied, when llanntbal mtirched jiast him 
on the. road to Ikaaisia, his (buds laying' twasb' the rich vail (*y of 
the Chiana. Elamiiiius Ifi'oke u]) from Anvliuwi and lollowed the 
(kirthaginian army beyond Cortona, where the road faissed through 

* At. (Ills tilin' tin* cojiMiIs nnlnii'il on llini nttioj' tlie Id.'s, tlio lotli dny, of ^ 

J\laivli. It ^\a.^ 111 ]}.c. loo lliat llicir Iciiii wf olfuT Ih.'fl. began on tbe 1 st of January. 

■ * F I' 2 
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ii defile of the Apciiiiiries round the nortli- western anirle of tlio 
Trasimeiie lake dl PcriKjat), The hills, sweeping ronnd in 

a large segmeid of a eircle, enclose a plain, the only outlet towards 
Perusia being tlinaigh a narrow marshy j)ass, and Ihenee over the 
crest of a wootly hill, now surinounted by the village of Tuoro. 
This was the s[)ot which llaiiuibal chose to waylay his rash'bjipo- 
nent. llis best infantry, drawn up on the last-named hill, barred 
the outlet from the pass : his light-armed troo})H lined the crests 
of the are of mountains, and the (^avaJry were placed in ambush 
near the entrance to the ])lain. While the early morning mist 
from the lake covered the dangers whicli the (‘onsul wa^^ loo can*- 
less to susj)ect or examine, the Roman column mai'ched into the 
])ass, which was instanllv closed behind bv the Punic cavalry. 
PI aminius was drawiiig u[) his army to allack tli<‘ only ti’oops he 
saw — those on JMt. d’uoro — whcai lu* was assault(‘d on ('\eiw side*. 
It was rather a. massacre Hum a balthx Those in th(‘ rear vere 
driven into the iak(' by tlu^ Xumidian horse and the (Jallic broad- 
swords; the centi’e was cut to ])i(‘C(‘s in * h(‘ ])ass, and the consul 
liimself slain ; while t he vanguard (d‘ UOOO nuai ■jU'oved tlu* might 
of the Ihnnan legions by cult iiig their way tlii’oiigh to an Klms- 
can village on a. hill. Jf(‘r(' tluwwere surroumh'd by lhc‘ victorious 
army, and surrendered to Alahai’bal the lu'xt day. Th(‘ liomans 
left Id, 000 men slain ii])oji th(‘ ii(‘ld, and as nnnjy wer(‘ takiai 
])risoners. Th(‘ loss of Hannibal was only IdOO, mo.'-llyof the 
light-ar]n(‘(l (buds, din* riMdet Avhich that day ran blood into the 
lake still ])reservA‘S the terrible nana^ of Su nijutncfti), ci'own tlu* 
disaster, and to show how it might have bc(‘n a\(‘rted by a few 
days’ patienc(‘, the a<lvanced guard ol‘ dOOO cavalry, whom Scr- 
vilius had sent forward to assjurehis colleagtm of his (»wii aj)proach, 
were ca[)tured or cut to pi(‘ces. 

Home found herself once more, as in ancient. <lays, with Etruria 
in the possession of an cmany, and h(*r own lim' of defence upon 
the Tiber. The bridges were broken down, aial the defence of (he 
city was entrusted to t^)riXTrs hkvr.irs Maxhu^s as dietaior. An 
army of reserve was fonmnl, and tlie ihad rt‘called, for I lie detence 
of tlie citv, while two new legions W(*re raised for service in the 
field. But Hannibal Was too good a soldier to I'isk a pixaiVatiire 
attack on Home, till Ii6 liad gained ovia* some of her alli(‘s. 
With this view he dismissed the Italian jirisoners without ransom, 
as he had dismissed tliose taken at the dVehia, detaining only the 
Homan citizens. Nor Avould he W'aste time against the strong 
position in which the' consul Servilius j’csted ujion the northern 
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furhcssos. lie crot^c'cd the Uiiibriari Apennines — failing in an 
attempt by tlie way to surprise tlic fortress of Spoletium {Sjjoleto) 
— an<l liaving laid waste the Jtoman farms which were scattered 
over Pieeuuin, he rested on the Adriatic coast to refresh and reor- 
gaiiiz(‘ l^is army. Tlie abundance of captured Jtoman arms enabled 
him fo adopt the impcn-laiit measure of equi])ping his iabyaii 
inraiitrv in the Unman Jiishinu, an(f the inaction of the enemy 
allowed him a I'lill month to e.xon ise his soldiers in the Use of 
their new arms. No proot'of military gcaipis could be greater tlian 
the suc(‘es.sl‘iil a(loj»tion ot‘a m‘W system of tactics in the middle of 
a cam[)aigii. , iUit the main object *or his march across itaJy had 
faihd. Noiu‘ oi‘ all the Sabellian communities, which had with- 
stood IJoim* for so many years, wavered in tlieii* allegiance, and he 
marcln'<l jis far as Jaiceria. without receiving the submission of ti 
siiigh* city. Their fidelity was nothing short (*l’ a ])ledge of ulti- 
mate vicloiy tor Koine; and she had now a gtaieral who knew at 
](‘a>t how to wait Ibr it Avilhoiit risking the (‘oinmon sjifety. 

\\Tiil(' (1( ri\ ing abundTint s(ippli(‘s iVniii the rich plains oi'Apulia, 
llantiihal IbuiKl that his mat^‘lM\as walclaal and his Hank threat- 
ened iVoni the li(Mghls above by lh(‘ dictator, (}. h^abiiis Maximus 
\'crrii(‘o>iis. Having united tin' new le\y ol‘ two legions with the 
ai'm\ of Ser\ilm<, I'abius had entered on that s1rategi(“ [lolicy 
wliicli g.iiiKMl ibr him ih(‘ surnamt‘ ot‘jli(‘ /.b/yc/v/* (t ’imctator), 

“ ,\\ Il't-I- ^\ 1 .(• (li ’. 1 \ 1. '•I'-O '1 I 111' Itnlll.m 

A lirm adherent of the old policy and «ild hahifs^of tlu' Koman 
nobles, cautions both b\ age and lemperaineiit, and a -warm o})po- 
neiil of ih(‘ late consul Maminius, he had resoKed t(> be drawn by 
no tiTiiplation into th(‘ p(»>silrdit \ of htsing a pitched batjle. The 
])reM-nce of an uubroketi army, always diogging his ste])S tmd 
iiaras.sing his Tnarch, must ke(‘p back the (.'arthaginiau from tiny 
deeisiv(‘ (‘nterj)riz(‘ ; tind, how'(‘ver surely this excess of ('autiiui 
eiiabhMl llannilial to calculate bis adversary's movements, he dared 
not treat hie. with contempt. Opjiosed to such a general, lian- 
nibal 1 idd only make the most of his o])|)ortunities Ibr injuring 
the Uoinans, ami tempting the faith ot their allies.^ lie recrossed 
the Apennines, through ^Samnium, into (Aftni>ania,’wdiere, besides 
the plunder of the rich plains, he ho])ed ^o iind friends in Capua. 
Jt seemed as if the caution of Ibibius w'as to rct'p its reward in the 
opportunity of striking a blow at once safe^ and decisive. Still 
watc^iiug the Cartliaginrans from the heights, unmoved at their^ 
ravages of the richest possessions of the •Roman allies, he closed 
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the passages of the Apennines against their iTtreat. The hope of 
an insurrection in Capua liaving failed, Ifannihal was ref irini? from 
the ravaged country, when he found Fahius im])regijahly posted at 
Casilinum (llie jnoderii Capiff/). On the left hank of the Vultur- 
niis, the city itself was strongly garrisoned ; the dictatoris main 
hody was ])osted on the lieiglits above tlie riglit ])ank ; and 40f)f) 
men Mocked the road, beside the river at tlieir feet. Hannibal extri- 
cated his army by one of those hidicrous stratagems wliich su(‘cess 
redeems from appearing, puerile.* Tying lighted faggots to the 
horns of a-numher of oxen, he caused his light-alined troops to 
drive them over tlielowei* heigfits. The troops ])osted.('n the road, 
thinking that the Chidhaginian army was sli])ping olf betwi‘('n 
them and Fahius, made a hasty movcanent to the rigid. dh(‘ 
ligld-armed Ligurians and (Jauls knew how to tlumi occupied 
while Jlannil»al [lassed in full march along the opim road: and (lie 
following moi’iiing }h‘ divw olf his skirmislua’s, wlio had intliclod 
greater loss than flaw had s(itfer(‘d. lie then made a wide ih'cmt 
through the A])emiines, and returned to Apulia laden with l)oo!\, 
l)ut without gaining any adhenads '.from th(‘ mountain tribc'^. 
Here he formed an (adrenchiMl camp at (terunium, not tar from 
Ijiiceria, and j)re])ared to winter. His soldica’s were S(‘at ((‘HmI in 
detachments, ravaging the c.omdry, and l)ringing in stoivs, wlaui 
M. Jlinucius Felix, vho, as mailer of the horse, \‘(^mmaudcd in 
the dictator's absence*, deem(*d tin* op[)oi’l unity favoiirahle tor 
liolder tactics. J^’orining a cam]) n(*ar that ol'tlu* ciKany, he inter- 
cepted their supplies, and (‘iigagiMl in souk* siicc(‘ssful sl:iJ-niishes 
ev(‘n with Haninbal himself. Tho ])o]>nlar ])arly jn Ivoimg lunt ing 
with tlie ])roj)i‘ietors who had sidfcrial hy J lanmbars ravages, now 
l)roko out into com])laiids ag’ainst Hie inaction of hajaiis'; and 
Miniieius was associated with him in the dictatorsliij). If Fahius 
had really carried caution to exc(‘ss— as s(H*ms to havh beiai the Jact 
— Minucius soon ])roved how much easier it was to fall iido the 
opposite error; and the succour ol’ his agi'd colleague alone sa\(‘d 
him from destruction in a battle he had imprudently rislod. It is 
quite true tliat Hoiue owed her salvation rather to the lirinness 
with which her confederacy was now con.solidated, than to the 
delays of Fahius; butPvcry lost battle provoked the danger* of a 
revolution. * • 

Even the failure of Minucius did not remove the impatience of 

* One is rcmiiidod of t'no iiigonions trick of tlie f(roat Lord Dnndoniild, who es- 
ca])ed from an enemy of ovurwliebning force by setting ii light afloat, while lie boro 
up on another tack. ' 
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the Fabian tactics felt now by the Senate as well as the people, 
'.riie fofiner decided to raise an army such as the republic had 
iiev(T possessed before ; ilie latter resolved to 2 )lace a man of their 
own at its lieacf. legions were levied, each exceeding the 

usual str^uigdi l)v one-fif(h, with a ])r(^port innate increase in tlie 
auxiliaries, besides anolluM- l('gion, which was sent to operate in 
(hsalj)ine (Jaiil, in tlie hope of willidrawing the Celts from Han- 
nihal to deiend their homes. Tluc J>enat(‘ would have nomiirated 
a dictator; ])ut tlie unpopularity of Fabius liad extended to his 
ofiice ; and all the (*ilbrts of the aristocratic ])arty could only carry 
one of their candidates ibr the consuhhi]>, L. ^Finilius Faulus, the 
(‘Oijfjueror of Dianetrius (»f JNiaros, whose inilitaiy exjierieiu'e, it 
was vainly hojx'd, would he a check U}>on the incajiacity of liis 
])Ojuilar colleagU(‘, the coarse and insolent (Uunagogue C. Tereiitius 
Varro, the same who had moved the association of i\Iinucius with 
Fahius in the dictatoi'shit). Th(‘ disappointment of that ho])e in 
th(' iMisuing cam])aign is one of the inosl nuunorable events in the 
history of the world. ♦ 

Hannibal opened his t liird* (‘am[)aign lat(‘ in th(‘ S])ring of b.o. 
‘Jib by mai'ching from (b‘runiuin in seai‘(‘h of supplii's, across the 
ri\er Aulidiis ( into the plain ot‘ (^inusium {(\uiom), 
IU‘hu\ this cit\,at a litllc‘ distance Irom the I’ight bank of the 
riv(‘r, tli(‘ lioinaas had established great magazines in the citadel of 
(^\n\m:, hith(‘rto, as klorus calls it, "‘an ob>s(‘ure A])ulian town"; 
and thi‘ lab* consuls, who had >\intcrcd with the ai'iny since Fabius 
had laid down his (»ilic(*, wen* unabh* to save this •important ])ost. 
Hannibal established himsell* in fi camp on the right bank of tlic 
Aulidiis, resling uj)on .Vaniue, while the niwv consuls, wdio had 
marchfd into Ajuilia, with the satisfying the universal 

feeling at Koine, and tifiishing the w'ar by a decisive battle, 
encam])ed aboiH live miles above him. Their army amounted to 
^;0,000 infantry and bOUt) (*avalry, half of the former and txvo- 
thirds of the latter being Koinans. Ilannibars infantry wx*rc only 
40,000, but Iir had 10,000 cavalry, wdiosc rpiality vastly increased 
their SL^criority to the Koman horse. For this force nothing 
could be more favourable than the level plain of Apulia; and a 
battle^ alone could extricate Hannibal from* the danger of having 
his supjilies cut off by an enemy nearly twice his strength, and 
possessed of Luceria and (ftlier fortresses. The fiame'eonsideration 
allowxd the consuls to choose their owm time and oi'ifortunity ; and 
A^milius took all his measures to check the foraging along both 
banks of the river, and force Hannibal to cofne out and attack him 
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oil liis own p^rouiid. Urged hy VaiTo to fif)proacli nearer to the 
cneniyj he coiistrueted two eaiji[)y, the Inrger on the ri^^ht hank, 
above tlie Punic posiliou, the smaller nearly opposite it on the lel't 
bank, ahoiit a mile both from it and the huger Homan cainj). 
By an ancieni but ])ernicious ciislom, when the consuls,were to- 
gether in (lie held, they eornnianded on altvrnate days: and when 
the turn came to Varro, he resolved to attaidc at any hazard. 

Th(‘ (hhicultie^ which have b‘‘(ui felt resjxHiting the scene of the 
battle, invc^Iving even jui uncertainty on which bank of the river it 
was fouulit, s(‘(‘m to been cleared up by the* rcsearchc‘s of Swin- 
burne u])0Ji the spot.* The sites of (anusium aiid Canme are 
close to the right baidv, on the s])urs of range of hills wlii(*h 
leave a level s[)aco of only about half a mile in breadth; hut on 
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the left bank, a Hat jaminsula is enclosed by a gri at hend'of the 
river. Tliis ])lain seems to ha\e been* si'lected by \\‘Uto as a tit 
S})ot to rece-ive tin* atla(‘k of Hannibal, or else to'cross the ]*iv(‘i‘ 
and stoi'iii the Ihinic cam]), which lay dircci ly opjiosite. At tlie 
dawjj of a summer's day,t the consuls marched out. of the greatcT 
camj), leaving there 10,000 men to fall upon the rear ol the ( ar- 
thaginians, and secure tluMictoiy already deemed certain. Tluy 
crossed the river, and formed a junction with the division in The 
lesser camp. The muted army was then drawn up on the level 
peninsula with its riglbt 'resting on the river, ajid its left reaching 



* SwiDhiirno’s '/ndrls, vol. i. ]>}). 167 — 172. 

t Xoiiiiiially, tlin 2)1(114 Aup,^ust ; Imt, u.s llx* Uoinaii caloTKiar v’as already in vem- 
fusioii, IVuni causes which have been explained, the true date aiipears to have been in 
June. 
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out into tlie plain boy nid. A better position could bnrdly liave 
been (•lft)sen to suit Ilannibars inferiority in iiilantry, and to 
bis 1 ‘avalry tree scope for action; an I the eri’or was made worse 
l»y ciHmdinn’ to< 4 (‘tlier the legdo.is, ANhicli were coinniaiuled by tlie 
])roc*onsu^ Servilius, in tiles imusiially dee]). The cavalry Indd 
tluMr accustomed ])osition on tin; l\\o wings; the right ])(‘ing 
assigiu'il (o ^Kniilius, AN ith the Homan hoi’se ; while A'arro, with 
the sli'onger ea\alry of tlie allies, ..toolv his pos^ujion (he ‘loft, 
aj>|)arently \\ilh the hop(‘ of eiuTnintering* Hannibal in ])ei’son. 
Tlui ( 'art haginian, who had likewise* (“rossed the river, placed his 
lu'avv horse under Ilasdrubal on th(Mert,with the* design of eriish- 
ing- the weakei* ea\alry of theenein\, and his Nuinidians on the 
right. l)etw'C‘('n them were rangeal the infantry, in a convex 
crescent; tlie 1/dwans — who had mwv for the* tirst tinu* to try 
the lioman tactics (law had learnt — bcang di'awu l)aek on tlie 
w ings, and the' ( V'll ie and Iberian troo])s puslual iorwai’d to l)ear 
the' brunt of the tight. The battle be'gan almost siinull aneously 
along th(' whole line'. ( )rf the* Homan h'ft, the' allieel ca\aliw' be-at, 
off the I'i'jK'ated e barges of the' Xiiinidiaiis : in tlu' c(‘nlj’(', the 
hegions I'oule'd the Ibe'riaiis and (hnds ; but tlu' Itonian cavalry 
on lh(' right, ag<iiiis(‘ whom the chief allaek of Hannibal was di- 
r('c,l('d, g<i\ o w ay bedbre* t he' fai't haginian he'a\y horse', and we're* cui 
down, or dri\en'baek across the' ri\e‘r,,or seatte'red (»\e‘r tlie* ])laiii. 
Wdlh a scant} re-innant , hinise'lt* alre*ael\ wounded, J’lindiiis fh'W 
to the' support of t he' infant ry, w he) w e're* follow ing np I he'ii* ael van- 
tage' in the e'e'iitre*. Tnit as the* ek'H^e* e'eeliinm ']y ‘ne'ira(e*el the; 
ene‘in\’s line*, the' Lib\an infant i;\, w he) hael a** ye‘t be-e'n scare'cly 
e'ligagoe], wJie‘ele*el reeiuie.], aiiel atlae'ke'd them em Jjolh Hanks wdlli 
the‘ij' (1w n ^ w e'aj)oiis. Ale-anwliile Ilaseirubal, passing v;ith his 
^le■torielUs sguaelreeiis be'hifiel t he' mass of iho combatants on fe)e»l, 
bre)ke* the imrsf' e)f \hirre), alre'aely liai'el ])re*sse*el by the Xumieliaii 
e*a\alry. The-n leaving the latter to pursue the fugitives, lie 
charge*el Ti])e)n the rear of the cre)W'eleel Heunan infaiitiw. J'dight 
was im})e)ssiblo anel resistane*e vain. Ne) (juarte*!* was gi\en ; 
anel the li’ ie)r\ eit' wnir scarci'l} allbrels an e'xam])le' of so e*e)m])iete 
a massacre. {Seventy Ihousanel men we're h'lt de*ad u])e)n the> 
field, Tnclueling- twothirels of the chief e)fiie^ers, eighty Hennans of 
senatorial rank, the preiconsul KServilius, jfntl, above all, the consul 
yKmilius raulus, wdio liad alreaely sacrifie*eel iiinre' tlian lite itself 
to the eluty of obeying his headstrong colh'agpe'. A few resolute 
men vpielicatcd the miglitrif the Homan legions, as at the Trebia 
and the Trasimene lake, by cutting tlieir way through the field, 
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and rccroRsin^ tlie river to Caniisinni. The 10,000 who had been 
left in tlie camp to reap the c:xpeeted victory, wore'earried 

away (*aptiv(‘s like I lie 14 -] ea nine's of the slangliier. Hannibal's 
loss of ()(K)0 men fc*ll, as usual, (‘liielly upon the (lauls. 

Th(‘ consul \"arrn, esca[)ini^ to Venusia by the spet^l of his 
lioi’sis with only about seventy liorsemen, survived to jirove how 
ron.slaiicy can n'trieve disgrace and atone for erro]*.'^' lie repaired 
to the ])(»st of d4^ty at (Ainusium,* Avhere the relics of the army liad 
been j’allied by the niililarv trilnnn^s, A])pius Claudius Ihilcher 
and l.\ (.N)i‘j)elius KS('i})io, and the latier liad for the second time 
i^iven ])romis() of his liigh d(‘stiny to sav (5 tlie state, .by jirevcmtimj^ 
tlie youni;’ nol)l(‘s in the camj) from leaving- Italy in des])air. 1 )}" 
i;ri‘at exei’lions, two l(‘i>*ions w'Te ealh(‘red at Canusium. 
usual vilh ilu* survivoi’s of a dis<j,Tace( ul I’oiil, tlnw W(‘re con- 
<l(*mn(‘(l to serve' in di.s^raeu* and williout pay. TIm', ])r;etor, M. 
Claudius Manx'llus, the slayer of the (Jallic kini^’ \bi’dumarus, 
postpon(‘<l his brilliant career in ^Sicily to take command of this 
army and to inthVt the first ereat bhuf on Hannibal, and Varro 
was recalle(l to Home. His n'cepti**'!! there forms oiu* of tlu' most 
strikinu' example's e)f the heroic enelurane'i' and die:nilie‘d ibrbe'ar- 
anee of the old Homan charaeUe'r. Its true nu'aniiiL;' has bee'ii 
W(‘II set forth l)y J\[ommsen : The' he'adloiii;- fall of IIk' Itoman 
])owe'r was e)wine-, not to tlie fault ol* Kabiiis 01* Vaip’o, hut to the 
(listi’ust betwe'en the' ^•o^eTnors ami the ^'ove'rned,- — to the variance 
lie'twe'e'ii the Sf'iiate* and the* eatize'us. Itjlie' de'Iiveranee* and re- 
vival ed' the* sthte were still jiossibh', the woi’k had to be‘:4'in with 
the re-establishment of unity «aml oC e*pnlidene‘e at home. To 
liave ])e 7 ’e*e‘ived this, ami, what is of me-re im])orlanC(', to have 
<lone it^ ami elone it with an abstniene'e* Irom all ree‘i;imi ftations, 
lieiw'over justly preivoked, e*ons(itutes tnc <^lorious and imjierish- 
able honour e»f the H(»man Senate. A\ Ik'Ii Varro — alone e)f all 
the p*ner;ds wdio hael e'()mnianele‘el in the battle — returned to 
Home, and the Homan se'iiators me*! him at the ,i^’ate, and thanked 
him that he hael not ele‘S]>aireel e)f the salvation of his (xainlry, this 
was no empty phraseedog-y ceiimealin^ und(‘r sounding waireks their 
real vexation, nor was it bitter ine)e*kery over a poor wretch; it 

w\as the conclusion of peace betw-een the goverjiment and the 

< * 

* It is passing; .strar^c to find even Christian wtitors .sriforiiif^ at d(‘feated generals 
for cons(‘ntii)g to'Mirvive their disgiace. Apait from all moral and religions argu- 
ments, tliero IS ja-ofouTid 'vvisdom in the saying of the gieatesL juid ])er]iaps the least 
pitied vietim of thes(3 cruel taunt.s. that the man''u}io lays despairing liai'ds upon 
himself wilfully renounces the chances of tlie future. 
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govcTiicd.” The continued employment of Varro in posis of trust 
during tile remainder of the war was a i)roof of the sincerity of the 
salutation. 

i\leanwhilo the Senate and p.'oplc needed all the fortiliuh^ that 
the Honia^is ever boast mL 'J'he disaster of (/aniue ])roved the 
signal tor that revolt of the allies ^^hit‘h Ilaiinihal had so long ex- 
pected ; and nearly all the ]K‘oples i>f Ijowim’ Italy rose against 
lioine. Ua])ua, the gr(‘atest city ‘ot* Southern Jtiijy, opeiu'd her 
gates to JIannihal ; but the aristocratic [larty, true to'ils old con- 
Jiection with Honu‘, forced him to nu'asures nioiv In'lltting a con- 
(juei'or than a li.beratoi-. One of the h'ading citi/(‘ns was carritMl 
olf jirisoina' to Carthage for his ad\(»cacy of the Koman alliance. 
Tin* ( {reek citi('s of the coast, the ancient (uieniies ol‘ ('artliag(‘, 
and now held hy Hoinaii garrisons, shoW(‘d no dispositir)n to re- 
volt ; hut Oi‘oton and Locri were (‘oni[K‘llcd to surrender to tlu^ 
unile<l attacks ol‘the t hrt haginians and Ihaittians. Cflio fortR'sses 
in Ajmlia, ('ainpania, and Samnium still gave the Homans a, hold 
uj)on the r(‘\olt(Ml district?, and tla' l.aMni/.ed comniunil ies of 
Ueiiti’al ltal\ proved how clos(‘Iy they wer(; hound to Home, This 
stat(‘ of things vindicat(‘s the ])olitical w isdoin of what has often 
been deimied 1 lannihars military (‘rror in not ad\aiicing to Jionu' 
imni(‘iliat(‘ly alba* the hatlh* oj‘ Canna*. l>esid(s'^, he had other 
coinhiiiat ions to^fterlect hefon* he was j»r^‘par(‘(l to slrik(' the (l(‘ci- 
sive blow. Ih' had to k(M‘p Ins (We upon tin' i’kisl, tin' South, th(‘, 
A\ (‘st, — Mae('donia, Af’-ica, Sicily, and Spain. The in'ws of the 
battle' <‘f lanna' (h'cided tin' youlhlTil Philip W ot^.Alacedon to 
ll‘^len to tin' proposals of I )eniet rn/s of Pharos, aiul ])romi^e the 
CaiM haginiaiis that aid in* Italy, vhich, if O'lidered a litth' sooiku', 
must hate cjaished Home hetwYen her eneniii'S advancing;^ from 
tin' Hast and Wd'sr. 1 if Sicily, the death of lliero clianged a 
sti'adfast ally int^ fresh enemy ot* Home, and endangeretl the 
])osition of till' Homan ileet at Lilylaeum. At (Jarthage, the 
news of till' victory gave a complete trium})h to the Han'ini' jiaidy. 
Some aid liad imh-ed been rendered by naval operations on t he 
coasts of It. v, :uid by tlie presence of a squadron at the Hygates, 
watching tlio Homans at Lilyliauim and guarding against a descent 
on Africa ; but the inlluence of the jicace jiarfy had kept back the 
reinforcements and money of which Ifamrihal was now in urgent 
need. The Senate no longer hcsitati'd to replenish his military 
cliest, »and to send him nevr forces, including 400tj Numidian horse 
and 40 (^lejdiants. • 

Such aid was the more necessary as the operations of the 
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liomaiis in fSpaiii had ondanaered llannilvirs (‘liiur])aso. Ciudus 
8ci[)iOj sent as we liavo seen I)y liis brodier Tidjliiis to 8|)ain willi 
tlie bulk of the' consular anny, bad defeated llanno ))b(li l)y 
laud and sea, and made liimself master of most of (lie country 
from the 1‘yreneevS to tlie Kbro (n.c. 2] 8). Ibililius Ijjmself bad 
fi)llo^\ed Avilb an army of 8000 men, liis unpcrnim l)eini;- [^roloniL^ed 
at the (‘xpiratLon of liis consiilsbip (n.r. 217). Tlie l>ro(bers bad 
caMaedtbe war beyond the Kbi'o, and inllieted a severe defeat on 
Ilasdrubal, when be {jttempted to cross the river and cany r(‘in7 
forceinints to Ifannibal, about the time of the battle of Canme. 
The C(‘ltil)erians, the most jiowerful (ril)e in Centi’al S[)ain, bad 
declared in favour ot'tbe Homans; and, while the ^(u’pios ludd (he 
sea. and tlii' 1 yreiiees, their allies of Jlassilia commanded the wa) 
]‘ound tlie (iallic coast. 

These ev(‘nts in Sj^ain W(‘re of vital conse(|iK‘nce to the ultii'ud(‘ 
issue of the ^\ar: but as \et tludr in11u(uicc‘ was naiioti', and Ihaiu^ 
sisaned lik(‘l\ to be crushed in llu' meantime. The di.^asler of 
( ann;e did not stand alone. Tlu* ellbrt to makc‘ a di\(‘rsinii in 
(bud had com]d(d(‘l}’ (ailed, and the lei^ion siait into that •uialiy 
lijid ]K*ri>hed in an aulbu^h, with its ynieral Poslumiii-, i' 
eoiisul-eleet. I'Voia (he \alh‘V of the J^) to ihe l/lalIl'^ of e . . , 
the (‘m])ii*e of Home seemed (‘scaping' from Ik r .ej el'. Ji was 
tlieii (hat lh(‘ A\ oiidroiis tenacity of an aiieieiil ari.-l oei'aey pi‘<»\r(l 
its power t<; lK‘c<)me the nucleus cd* linpi^ and ellbri : a. id i1k^ 
])(‘ople, who had so lately shouti‘d (or Mamiiiius and Vai i-o, looked 
u[> aeam to .h(‘ a,e:c'd senators like falaus. Tin* hmidiis w hu a 
bad lost relative’s in the iie,hl — ^pnd scarcely one in Home had nol 

submitted t o the limitat ion o(* their mom-miiL;' to (liii-l\ ilays, 

that itiej'ilesof the ^i^ods of joy iiiiyht not. Ik’ mteiyiipt'v'd at iIk* 
vintaei’-season. lAc’iw ner\e was stiained to j'aise 'Oiol hi i’ army. 
'J\) exclude all a])pearance of ne<;o( iat ion, the 8enal(i not oidy 
declined the olfer of Hannibal to admit his jirisoiiers to ransom, 
but his en\oy was not admitted within (be city. All the men of 
military aye W(‘re calhMl (uit ; th(‘ serfs o(‘ tlan’r crc’ditors. and e\'en 
the jirisoners for crime, weie armed; and SOOO slaves wvre ))ur- 
ebased by the state, and enrolled as soldita-s. The whole city 
resounded with the 'manufacture of ]iew arms ; and to sup])ly the 
jireseiit, w^ant, the sjioiKj wxwo taken <lowui from the temples. Tlui 
Latin cities wxTc sunjmoiied to brimj out their wdiole force; but 
the Senate, 'as the g'uardian of Rome’s honour as w'(‘ll as safety, 
ndused to compromise its dignity l)y supplying the jilaccs of its 
lost members from the Latin nobles; and the frightful ga^is made 
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at Caiiiia' ^V(Te filled iip^ by Roman citizens. Such was the ntti- 
iii(U‘ in wliicli Kome awaited the advance of llannil)a] ; while tlie 
two Iei;’i(Mis rallied tVoiu the wreck of (.^aiiine kept the field under 
a ^ 2 ‘eueral who kjfew how to venture beyond the cautious delays 
(»1* Fal)iiis, without the rashne‘<s of‘a Fhiiuiiiiua or. Yarro, — Marcus 
Claudiii.‘f ]\1arcellus. 

It was this revival of Ivoinaii eneriiV, iar more than the eiier- 
vatiuL;’ intiuence of Capua on tlie^ Cartliau'iiiiafis, that made the 
winter of n.c. 210 — o th(.‘ turnini>- point of the Secoiid Punic 
War. No contrast is moiv strikin>;*'tlian tlia} between the position 
of Cai’iliaee and of Itonie towards a^\ic(urious invader; and if 
Hk‘ ( hrt Iiaylniahs, llioiiuli at <‘nce shut up within their walls, had 
Oec'ii ;d)le t(» r(‘})uKe Auatlnxdes and Ue‘^‘idus, jrannibal had the 
(Aai)ipl(‘ of Ihi’i'hus before* him to prove the folly of Ii sudden 
ad\ance upon Uoine lhroui;'h a hostile couniry. Ills very siice(*ss 
in biH'akini;' up tin* '(aliaii confedei-acy in the south, while the 
ceiili’e I’cniaiiK'd faithful lo IhuiK*, cave Jiiiii inl(‘res(s to (h'foiul, a, 

Miuier (o jirob'cl, and forU’esses to lake or mask, while the oi>sti- 
''-i^Uance, not only (-1* t h(‘^( Ireek (a!i(‘S, hut of isolated towns, 
111 e l^'-ielia amonc” the lhaitlii, lauyht him how' far Ik* was from 
!)('ine masici ('. ■ii ol' liis own half of Ilaly. Jlis n(‘W' allii's waan; 

' Imi <j, ] \]\{ >e ‘^^iliellians who had ‘"halveii tin* powc'i* of liome l(j 
;l ' aa- ia! toils .1 mi"' d lo war. e\eepl as tlu'V rurni->h(‘d e<)n- 
!ii. eiiis lo the lloinan armies; k<‘pi down by tla* Koiii.in ibr- 
tre^M'S. but ]a’osp(®r(ais undt'i* tin* lloin.in o'overnmont ; iIkw had 
!^»>l both naiioiial aninfo''il\ and military ardoiiiw The ihinic 
yeiiei'al had slid lo d( pend maiidy on his own arAiy of al)out 
'10.0(H) moll, a force fa.r t<To small *to liold his new' aecpiisit ion.s ami 
to beL;iii»a \ iyoroiis aliack on U'>man Ilal\. 

Ills militaiw ^'eiiius at oiace seized on the first sie[) to be taken, 
tin* seiairino a siratei^ic eajulal for his half of the [leninsnla, in ii 
eii\ only second to Itome itself; and, il‘ ])ossible, the oblainino’ 
ol* a ])ort in Cam[)ania, to coiuuiunicate w ilh (JarlhaL;e. So he 
JiasleiK'd from t’’** liold of ( anme'to (Japua, Avillunit even wMil/ni;- 
to slorni V ' caiii" at (.anusium, and was receised at that city 
W'ith o[)en oat(*s, thoiioh not W’ithout conditions Avliich pro\'ed that 
the Cafiuans had no intention of imesliiiLi:' him with a military 
tyranny such as Pyrrhus liad exercised ovi*i;Tarent iim, i(»r he wais 
not to call the (‘itiz(‘ns to apins without their con.'ienb * ^\Iore than 
this, his (lesions upon the Cami)anian ])orts were frusTrated by the 
energy of the eomniander*w'ho now handled flic small Uoinan 
army. ’Mtircellus at once proved his (jualities as a caj)tain by 
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breaking iij) from the ramp at Camisium,^and following Hannibal 
to Teanum Sidieiuiim, in Nortliern Campania, where he \wis joined 
by reinfoiveTiieiits iiastily sent from Home, wliile the dictator, M. 
Junius IVra, followed witli ilie newly raised lovies. Marcellus 
was thus separated fiuun Hannibal l)y the Vulturnus ; but it was 
not Ills object to remain on the defensive. Adv^ancing^to Casi- 
liiiiiin, and learning that' Caima had alnuidy fallen, he threw a 
garrison into Neaj^olis, whic.h^, \vil:h the other great })ort of Cunuo 
and the hill fortress of Nueeria, had remained faithful to the 
Homans ; and then, kee2)ing along the heights to avoid the snpe- 
ri(jr forces of the enemy, die hastened to Nola, where the tW() 
jiarties were still debating on resistance or surrender. lie not 
only secured the fortress, l)ut repulsed an attack made l)y Ilan- 
nilial in jierson, an omen of a greater success whi(‘li was soon to 
follow. After this tlie Ihuiic. army went into winler (piarters at 
Capua, the most luxurious city of Italy, after three years oi‘ 
sant exi)Osiire in the iield. Such a scene of re2)ose after such 
exertions could not hut be most inju#:ious to disca’pline; hut its 
etfects have been enormously exaggerated by the rhetorical histo- 
I'ians who wished to give at once an easy and striking ac(‘oiint of 
Hannibars sid)se(pient reverses. The ensuing cam2)aigii i>roves 
that his army had lost little of its etlicieucy. 

Kor was the caj)acity of Hannibal overcloudcvl by (lie novidiy 
of his i)osition, any more' than he was daz/Jed by success. His 
genius, like Xapoleonbs in the camjiaign of IM 4 , shone with its 
greatest brilliancy in the defensive Avar lo Avhich the Homans had 
at last found the means of reducing him; but his tern] )er began 
to show sym])toms of yielding" to the 'pri'ssufe of anxiedy. Ho 
opened the new season by reducing some of the Campaniitn towns 
Avhicli had hitherto resisted him, and <‘»reatcd their senates Avith a 
severity not likedy to aid his cause. MeanAvhiJe, three Jtonian 
armies took the iield, uiidor the tAA'o consuls— Tiberius Sem])ro- 
nius Gracchus, Avho had been master of the horse in the ])receding 
year, and the veteran Fabius j\laximus — and umlerlM. (daudius 
.Mai'celhis as proconsul, with the (l<*sign of (mclosing ilannibal. 
Fabius Avatched the right l)ank of the Vulturnus ; Marcellus 
occu])ied ln\^ old ground on the hills about Xola ; and Gracchus, 
establishing himself Qiuthe coast, ])rotected (hnme from an attack 
of the Caifjpantfcins, and rejmlsed a^reiiewed attem])t u])on the 
toAvn by Hannibal himself. A fourth army Avas posted at 
Luceria, under the j^rmtor M. Valerius, at once to Avatch for any 
attempt from Macedojiia upon the eastern coast, and to co-operate 
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witli Marcellus in cliastisin^ the revolted Samnites and Liicanians, 
wJiose gomplaints began to make Hannibal luicasy. To restore 
his coniinunications with Aj)iilia, he made a veliejnent attack on 
Marcellus, unde# the walls of Nola. The victory of the jn'oconsiil, 
following on his previous repulse of iraiinibal from the same 
place, iutficted ihe first great blow on tlie ])restige of Carthaginian 
invincibility. Hannibal was (►bligeci* to pass on into Apulia, 
whither he was closely followed bj^ Marcellus. • 

All hopes of resuming his career of victory now depended upon 
reinforcements from Carthage ainl S])ain,* from Macedonia and 
Syracuse; and the interest of the Wiu* is for a time transferred to 
those countries^. Had the impulse given l)y the news of Camiiu 
continue<l to work at Carthage, her resources would ha\e sufiiced 
for all the wants of Hannibal ; but after the safe trans])ort of 
4000 Africans to Locri had 2>i'^>ved that the way 'svas open for tlie 
admission of any number of troo})s into Italy, the i)eace party 
K'gained its ascendancy in the Pimic Senate, and Hannibal was 
mocked with the reply t(j his j)rayers for help, that his victories 
rendered it suj)e]’tlHous. Of Slacedonia, which wdll claim atten- 
tion at a later })eriod, it is enougli now to say that Philip’s 
courage failed him, and lie did only just enougli to draw u])on 
himself an olfensive wur. AVith eijual vigour the Romans turned 
upon the C^artlioginians in Sjiain and their new allies at Syracuse, 
elfectnally inte^ivepting aid from those* (juarlers, as will ]>resently 
1)0 related. Thus^JIannilial was again left to his owm resources. 
His head-qiiarlers A/erc^ at Arpi iu Apulia, wlie?^ ho w’as con- 
fronted by Gracchus, now' j)roc()n^ul, wdiile JlarcelUfV^ and Pabius 
Maximus, avIio had l)een again*elected to tlie consulslii]), still 
held (.^^mpania, iiiid were ])re|)giring to recover Capua. Hastening 
to Campania, Jlannil)al arj-ived in time to [irotect the capital, but 
he w'as unable ^to save Casilinum. Tiberius Gracchus laid suc- 
cessful encounters with the second Carthaginian army of Hanno, 
wdiich held the country of the Pruttii ; and in one of these near 
Beneventum he gave an earnest of his family's cliamjiionsliip of 
liberty, by onfening freedom and the Roman fianchise on the 
slaves wdio had mainly contributed to win the batlle. 

]\Iei¥nwhile both i)ai*tics w'ere anxiously.w'atching’ the move- 
ments in Sicily and Macedonia. All tla; ports of Bruttii w'ere in 
Hannibars possession, with the inqiortaiit exceii^ion Df Rhegium. 
Established firmly in that foifress and in Alessana' the Homans 
preserved the link betwe(jn Ihily and Sicily, Snd they had rein- 
forced Tarentum and Brundisium in view of^ the expected attempt 
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from Macedonia. For the like reason, it became of vital conse- 
quence to Hannibal to obtain one of these ports. Foile^l in an 
attack upon Tarenluni (fj.c. 214), he remained in its neighbour- 
hood tlie whole of tlic following year, carrying on an irregular 
defensive wariare, and more and more losing his hold upon the 
Italians (u.c. 213). The resistance of Tarentum was at length 
overcoinc, not by the force of the Punic arms, but by the foolish 
2 )assion of the authorities at Rome. The intrigues of Hannibal’s 
agents were successful with the hostages who had been taken 
for the fidelity of the Greek cities, and those of Tarentum and 
Tliurii attempted to cscaju' They were recaptured and ])ut to 
death. The exasperated Tarentines formed a 2 >lot, which the 
negligence of tlie Roman governor gave them tlie oj[)portunity to 
carry out. Hannibal was admitted into Tarentum ; the citadel 
alone was saved, and the necessity of reinforcing its garrison 
entailed the loss of Metapontum, while Thurii and lleraclea 
followed the example of Tarentum (b.o. 212). Fortunately for 
tlie Romans, tJieir deci.sive victory in Simly enabled ihem to take 
new measures to jirevent the Mai^edoniau king from using the 
door tlius opened into Hilly; and tlie calamity which at ihe same 
time befel them in Sjniiii was too remote to be at all of e([ual 
consequence. It is time to cast a look at (he great events whi(‘h 
had meanwhile occurred on those sec<mdary theatres of the war. 

Spain, as we have seen^ liad been entered by aT Roman army 
shortly after Hannibal had left it, and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance nf Scij»io’s decision, not to withdraw 
for the defcil'ce of Jtaly the army destined to attack Haiinilmrs 
real base. We liave seen liow lib followed Iiis brother Cneiiis into 
Spain, and Ikjw the country within tlie Ela'o was overrun,, and the 
passes of the Pyrenees secured; liow successes were gained be\(‘nd 
that river, and Hasdrnlial himself defeated in tJie attenqit to lead 
to Italy the succours so niucli needed by his bivtlier. It is impor- 
tant to understand the relations of the natives to tin' combatants, 
and this first, of tlie many occasions on wliich Sjiain has be(‘n the 
theatre of the conflicts of mighty nations for empire, ])resciits an 
opportunity for fixing tlie jjlace of the peninsula in the history of 
the world. The character (»f the Spaniards has cxliiliited in every 
age a remarkable ass^uiblage of qualities co]Tes])onding to the 
mixture of its population. The position of the jjeniiisula has laid 
it open to the^influx of various races, wlio entered jiartly across the 
chain of the Pyrenees, by which it is alniost severed from Euroiio; 
partly across the narrow straits, which rather link than separate it 
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from Africa; and partly by way of the Mediterranean and the 
island.^ of Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic group. No distinct 
trace's, however, are left of any peopling of the peninsula by way 
of tlie sea, as distinct from that by the Straits, and the Iberian 
poj)ulatiou of the islands seems to have spread from, rather tlian 
to, thciauainland. With regard to the otlicr routes, etlmograpliers 
have frerpiently been misled by the common tendency to regard 
water as making a more decided severance than mountains be- 
tween nations, especially when they bclonjj to what.it has j)rcascd 
the formal geographers to call different quarters of the world.* 
I'Vom this point of view, it has be«?n usual to assume that the 
Iberians — the* most characteristic clement of the Spanish popu- 
lation, and those from whom the country derived its (treek name 
of Ihma t — were also the aborigines, and that the Cells — wlio are 
found mingled with them — were later immigrants Irom beyond 
the Al])s. But, as Niebuhr perceived, with his usiial sagacity, 
the o])p()si(e was in all ])n»bability the actual ])rocess. In all 
ages of re(’orded history,jSpairi lias provi^d jmictically more acces- 
sible by the Straits than by the Pyrenees. It is a most signiticant 
iaet that the Vandals, who at first ixnifed down u])on the Homan 
Pmpire frcun the North, nevertheless entered Spain from the 
South, and the course both of that and tlie Moorish invasion 
guides us to tlu^ movements that preceded the histoilc age. As 
from the peribd when the conqiact ervilization of the province — 
iilmost more Honftiii tlian Italy itself — was no longer able to resist 
the liarbarian delugi', probably before the first beginnings of 
civilization opposite waves encwnnt(‘red one anolher as they 
^swejd from north *to south over the surface of the peninsula. The 
])arallej seems to hold good, even with resjiect to the general 
dividing line between thp two floods of population. The 
* • 

* Aiiotlior oxaiiiplc of tlie -workiii.i; of this fall.K'y is seen in the eonimon notion 
tliat hrloni^s to Afrit’a riitlirr than Asia, lii Ihe ont^rl of our work wo iiisisteil 

oij tliL* merely lonnal aiul therefore inisloadmg iitituie of (he division ol' (he f'l’cMt 
trijiartite eontincnl of th lastein heinis]>here. Tn the lii^dil of jiliysieal gcoirraphy, 
it is innch morn diiral (■> see in the hasin of tin' ^leditoi-iam-jm (tin: }>riiii‘ij>al divi- 
sion, lying hetweeii the Alps and their eastern ]»roloii^al ions on the iioith, and the 
Atlas a^id Desert on the south. ^ , 

t 'J’lKi (U-ecks also ealhMl it {like Tialy) hy the name of Tb^peria (the land of the 
Evening Star), a specifie ni»])lieatiou of their |^<'in‘iic«]) 0 (’t leal name for the west of 
Europe. The Uoninn J/ispania, tlie native bJspcfwi, and oiir^A>^n'//^l>ioi>erly 
or SfTfpaii — is su])posed by some to be of l*unic, by others ot itienan derivation. 
AV. voii Ilnmholdt eonneet.s it with the Risque rzpaiia, g harder, or edtje, as the 
margvi of Eiiro])c towards the ocrtiii. His work entitled Prvfuiig dcr Untersuchungen 
iiber die Urbewohner Ilispaiiuiis, Berlin, 1S21, is an in^/fluable authority. 
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Morena^ wliich so long separated the Moors of Andalusia from 
the Goths of tlie rest of tlie i)eninsula, apj)ears also to haye been 
the great boundary between the Iberians and tlie Celts. But in 
the one case, as in Ibe other, the stronger intrusive races of the 
south pressed beyond the boundar}^, and formed the great nation 
of the Celtiberians, between the Sierra Morena and Ihc Ebro, 
w'hile the pure Celts — as has been their fate in other lands — were 
pressed back into tlie mountains and corners of the peninsula, — 
the hills of Cantabria on the north, the highlands about the upper 
courses of the Tagus, the Eouro, and tlie Minho, and the peninsula 
of the Algarves in the south of Portugal, which i^etained the name 
of Celtiee. 

It is, of course, not safe to lay too much stress on the mere 
names applied to countries, and that after the completion of tlie 
changes of which the cause is to be sought ; but Herodotus's use 
of the name t V/Z/Vv', not only for the whole west of Euro])e, but 
specifically for S])ain, is a strong argument for the view, that the 
original (Jeltic jiopulalioii of Gaul extended also beyond the Pyi’c- 
nees. ^\dlether the Celts there dis])la(‘e(l an older aboriginal race 
is a question as to whicli we have no evidence ; but various indi- 
cations tend to jirove that they were in their turn displaced by the 
Iberians, and did not force in themselves among them. The posi- 
tions th(*y occupied in historic times were those of .a conquered, not 
a conquering race ; while tiie Iberians, so far from 'retiring before 
the Celts, were able to intrude u])oii the latter in their own Gallic 
country, w'liero they formed the chief eleihenfe in the jiopulation of 
Aquitania ain’t Languedoc. . 

It must not be forgotten that tinder thcCgeneric name of Iberians 
tlie ancient writers include many trijies ditiering very (‘onsjii-aiously 
from each other. The Turduli and Tvrdetani of Andalusia pro- 
liably receiv('d a large iiortion of Phmnician bleod ; the Celti- 
berians of the centre attest by their very name tlic admixture of 
a Celtic element, tliongli tlic Iberian predraniiiaied : it was in the 
great valley of the Elao and lietween that river and the Pyrenees 
that the pure Iberians had their principal seat in historic times;* 

* Tho Thrri ar/' tho peo])l<3 al>ont tin* Ihrri/s, jubt as Ilia Indi (or W»r7/)^arc tho 

poopla about the hidits (or flhid) : Imt the <|iu\sti(ui roinains, Avliefher the ])eople took 
tlu'ir iiamo from the river, a** •^mvcrsely. If we admit the ffU'mer as tJie souiicler 
view, and aeoef»t tlio^ theory of the original Cekic population of Spain, we may 
derive the name ft'om the Celtic aher, water ; and so add tlie Iherians to the long list 
of ])eoples whose appelliitioii is to he sought in another language than their own. 
The resemblance of name to the Iberians of thc*Caiiensiis ran only ho cmisidered 
accidental. The Celtic ori^p of the very name of the Iberians wonlJ, if established, 
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and hcnoc they spread to the northern side of the Pyrenees. 
Strabo* expressly states that tlic earlier Greek writers applied the 
name of Iberia to tlie whole of the great isthmus between the 
gulfs of Biscay and Lyons, as far east as the Klione; and tlie 
nortlicrn^limit may be fixed at tlie Garonne. The descendants of 
the aifeient Iberians are still found in the Basque population of 
these regions, preserving to this day*tlie language and character 
of tlieir forefiithers. The Iberian cjiaractei*, indeed, appears in the 
general type of tlie modern Spaniard ; but tlie Spanish language 
is a mere branch of tlie Latin, with subordinate elements derived 
from the Celtic, Iberian, Gothic, and Arabic. 

Tlie Basque or Biscayan language has been investigated 
witli great zeal by modern philologers, one of whom pronounces 
it equal, in the way of philological im])ortance and interest, to 
any two other languages of the W'orld."^ This interest arises in 
great measure from the mystery that surrounds tlie affinities of 
the language, and that mystery involves the origin of the Iberian 
race. The isoIat(}d {losrtion of the Basque among languages is 
just what we might have exjxjcted from tlie relation of tlie Sjianish 
peninsula to the mass of Europe, severed from whi(‘h by a great 
mountain chain it juts out at tlu^ extreme W(\st into the speechless 
ocean; while even Avithin this isolated domain the ancient dialect 
has been submerged for two tliousaml^ years beneath the language 
of the Homan coiKpierors, and so too for tifteen liundred years in 
the adjoining proVinees ol’tJaul. Oorsi(*a and Sardinia had indeed 
an Iberian pojiulation; but their •original langifiiges are almost 
entirely lost. Nor has com])araLve jdiilology discovered any other 
family near enough toxllie Bascpie to aiford a safe basis of com- 
parisifli; and tlu* language itself never attracted any considerable 
attention, till a knowkn’ge of it was required by linguistic and 
ethnical investigations. The Biscayans themselves, like the 
patriotic Celtic amateurs, have studied their own language, as 
J)r. Latham remarks, ^^with more zeal than criticism.” The 
same writer suin-^ up the comparison of th(‘ Basque with the 
languages of Europe in the observation that, excluding a few 
words obviously of later introduction, as ‘Csjiirit,” angel,” and 

so fortli, with the Latin there is no Basl^ word in common : nor 

• 

go f<ir to coinilorbalaiice the cvi^Tcnco for the prior antiquity .of tlic* Ihcrinns from the 
])rcvailiiig names of trit>cs (hatiiam, ]>. 080) ; besides Oiat sik;!^ evidoiico seems as 
irrclevniit ns it would he to infer, on similar grounds, the* priority of the Saxons to 
the Ce4ts in England. , 

* liatham, Elenirnts of Comparative Philology^ chatit Ixxxi. p. 675. 

*0 r. 2 
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yet with the Greek: nor yet with the German : nor yet- with tlie 
Keltic: nor yet with tlie Hkipitnr:* there is nothing, in short, like 
anytliing in Soutlicrn, Central, or Western Europe.” Only with 
tlie Finnisli and tlie Slavonic dialects do we find 'Some few words 
in common ;t a basis far too narrow to support the ilieory built 
upon them, that the Iberians were the remains of an original 
Ugrian population, which was spread over Western Europe — like 
the Tiii’anian which' we have traced in Southern Asia — before the 
immigrations of the Celts, the Germans, the Sarmatians, and the 
r(‘lasgians from Asia. That such a race did once people the ex- 
treme west, as well as the o-ther parts of the world beyond the 
range of primeval civilization, is highly ])robable Irom analogy; 
but we must look elsewhere for the origin of the Iberians. On 
ihe sid(i of Africa more plausible resemblances have been traced 
to the Berber dialects, and still more to tlie Coplic.f Thougli 
these resemblances are still but scanty, they are the most that 
comjiarative jihilology can furnish ; and, so far as they go, they 
agree with the iradition of an Asiaticrpopulatioii of Northern 
Africa ; for experieiKV shows that such a pojmlation would extend 
itself iiito Spain. At the most, the resemblance is insutlicient to 
guide to a decision as to whether the Basipic belongs to the 
Semitic or the Aryan family; while its grammar seems to be* 
rather of that agglutinative form which is chanxderistic of the 
Turanian languages. BerJiaps the hypothesis most nearly ac- 
counting for the facts is that of the immigration^'by way of North 
Africa and the- Straits of an ‘oriental race vhose language had 
not yet passed beyond the agglutinative stage. A more accurate 
knoAvledge of the languages and races of the earth may reveal 

resemblances yet unknown. § 

' * • . 

* Tliiit is, the Albiiniiiii of Northern (h'eece, wh'iVli is derived from the ancient 
ilJynan. 

t These are .so few that it may he interc^tinf( to cite tliem. Th(‘ words signifying 
6W, Ihirndrr^ and ran), are in tlie UaMpio, Jainco, furmot\ and itri or 

c?(ri, an<l in varion.s Tmnish or Tgiian <halccts, jrn, da gi or ///, and/or. Again 
the words signifying /o/e, nr> and ter are in tlie Ua'^ijne, ainf-ira, (h, and 
h'i, and in tin; SclavoiiK', <zrrn, rt'h'a, ;ind led Such are the scant\ materials from 
wliieli an hy])olhesis of a natioTi’s niigln lias been eonslructed » 

X A clo.sc likeii('jS.s in sncdi jiriinitivc words as luimerahs i.s .always held to he .*] strong 
proof of tin? airmily of huigUcige-s. There i.s a striking example of .sudi a I’l'semhlanoe 
hetwen the Ihisquo hat, sei, aiidc'ac/;/, and the Co])lic vuotj soou^ and shashp^ the 
respective wainls s^gnifyhig and seven. '■ 

§ The follow’ing^rpassagc pre.sents a ciiriou.s proof of the great uncertainty of this 
problem, and indicates the wide fitdls which still lie ojien to philological and ethnical 
spectihitions “ With the pre.seJit tendency of eoftain opinions among the natu- 
ralists, opinions which recent, speculations u^ion recent iiiets have led to favour the 
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It is itflioli easier to Jescribe tlic character of (lie aneieiit Iberians ; 
for tlii^ lias been j^erpetuated more widely than their language in 
the whole Spanish nation. The resemblance has been admirably 
traced by Dr. Arnold: — ^‘Tlie grave dress, the temperance and 
sobriety,# the unyielding spirit, the extreme indolence, the per- 
sevei’ahce in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable absence of the 
highest military qualities, ascribed *by the ^ Greek and Homan 
wi’iters to the ancient Iberians, are all more or less characteristic 
of the Spaniards of modern times. The. courtesy and gallantry 
of the Spaniard to women has also come down to him from his 
Iberian ancestors: in the eyes of the "Greeks, it was an argument of 
an imperfect civilization, that among the Iberians the bridegi'ooni 
gave, instead of receiving a dowry; that daughters sometimes 
inherited, to the exclusion of sons, and, thus becoming the heads 
of the family, gave portions to their brothers, that they might be 
provided with suitable wives. In another point, the great dilfer- 
ence betw'eeii the jieople of the south of ELiro])e and those of the 
Teutonic stock Avas remarfeed also in Iberia: tlie Iberians were igno- 
rant, l)ut not simple-hearted f on the e(aitrary, they were cunning 
and mischievous, w ith habits of robbery almost indomitable — fond 
of brigandage, though incapable of the great coijibinations of W'ar.”’'' 
'"The incapacity here I'eterred to arose, not so much Irom a w^ant of 
militai“y geniijs, or even fnnn that mi^cture of self-sullu'ieney and 
instability of wdueh our OAVii times have had full e\j)erience, as 
from the disunion of .the several tribes — and not jneivly their 
disuiiioji, but the iimtual exasj)erat*!on wdiich has qiade them the 
helpless victims of foreign foc;s, or the still more hel2)less de- 
ptuideiits ol* foreign friends, w'hoiii they have afterwards requited 
wn'lli ingra^tute and hatred. It is only wdien driven to bii^^ behind 
the w^alls of cities that they have shewm the matchless endurance 
wdiich have made.the sieges of Sagimtuni and JSumantia, Gerona 
and Zaragoza, eipially memorable in ancient and modern histojy. 
Ill Comic’s ‘‘ History of the xVrabs,” a general, in his despatch to 
the Caliph, says of the Spaniards, “ On horseback they are eagles; 
in thedefcm of their towms, lions; but in the held tJiey are women.” 

claims llie genus homo to a higli anliauity, it is searcyly supcrHitous to say a littlo 
iU>()ri a question even more tniiiseeiulejital tli.iii the Fin liypotlie.sis. Tliey suggest 
tile possibility of cortain outlying nieinbers of our liii\ing belonged to certain 

continents now under water. Gift of these, or a pai t of one, *vas m the parts beyond 
S])ain. If so, the Bask area may be the reiiiaiiis of a vast Atlantic system, of which 
Madeira and the Azores arc fragments, belonging to tho m*oceno period. ’’—Latham, 
EUmcn^ of Comixiraiivc Philology, p. 688. ^ 

* Arnold, History of Rome, vol. iii. pp. 896, 397. • 
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Such a peoi)le counted for but little in ^ the contest «betweeii 
the Carthaginians and the Romans ; except to hamper the 
movements of both by attempts to gain their almost valueless 
adhesion. Tlie result was an irregular war, the incidents of which 
are extremely dilficult to trace. The natives were upon tjie whole 
disposed to regard the Romans as deliverers ; and the geliius of 
the two Scipios, supi)orted by the full army who became veterans 
under their commaiid, secured a decisive superiority. The city of 
Tarraco {jrarrayomt)^ vith its new harbours and fortifications, 
formed a base between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, and went far to 
counterbalance the Punic posScKSsion of New Carthage (n.c. 210). 
In the fourth year of tlie war the Sci])ios advanced into Andalusia, 
and gained two bnlliaiit victories at llliturgi and Intibili (b.c. 215). 
The capture of Saguiitum in tlie next campaign revenged the 
great disaster with which the war had begun, and gave the Ro- 
mans a second fortress, between the Ebro and New Carthage 
(b.c, 214). Nor were the operations of the Sci])ios confined to 
Spain. Reversing the process by whiclf Hannibal had attached 
Italy, they pre])ared to attack Africaiby w^ay of ISpain ; and their 
first step was to secure an ally among the native princes. It is on 
this occasion that we first meet with the names of SvriiAX and 
Masinissa, who bore so consjiicuoiis a jiart in the last jieriod of the** 
war. The great nation of the Numidiaiis, extendin,<^ from the river 
Malva on thc-west to the Ampsaga on the east, was divided into 
the two tribes of the Masstesylii and the Massylii, the former 
occupying the V'Cstern and larger division, which corresponded to 
the modern provinces of Oran an\J Algiers; the .latter the eastern 
division, or the province of Coiistantineh. ■ KSyjdiax was the king 
of the ]\b'ssiesylians ; the king of the Massylians was (:3i;ala,' father 
of the more renowned Masinissa. Th(y^ natural rivaby between 
princes ruling over two liordes of the same unnamed barbarians, 
and each covetous of tlie other’s dominions, made it easy for the 
Carthaginians and Romans to enlist them in their cpuirrels. Sy- 
phax was gained over to the side of the Romans, and what he 
might have done, had they been able to sujiport him with an 
army, was shewn by the successes he achieved for a time with his 
own troops officered by Romans. The Libyan farmers stewed 
their usual readiness toutesert Carthage at the first alarm of an 
invasion; and JHasdrubal himself was recalled from Spain to put 
down their disaffection, wlfile Gala was incited to make war upon 
his rival. His son Masinissa now begatti, at the age of twenty- 
five, the long career which only terminated with his ninetieth 
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year. Marching against Syj)]iax with an overwliclming force, ho 
defcateti him and compelled him to sue for peace, while Hasdruhal 
inflicted on the Libyans the wonted revenge of Carthage against 
her revolted suTyects. 

His d(^)arture had left the Scipios to become the undisputed 
masters of the peninsula, and to mature their schemes for carrying 
the Avar into Afri(‘a. Hut all was changed when Hasdruhal returned 
from Africa flushed with victory, followed by large reinforcements 
under his brother Mago"^ and Hasdruhal^ t he son of Gisgo. To 
meet tlieir over])owcring numbers, the Scipios fell back, u})on the 
natives, and took 20.000 Celtiberians into tlieir pay. Tlie faith- 
lessness of tJiese allies, combined witli tlie fatal error of dividing 
their forces, proved the ruin of the Homans. Hasdruhal Harca, 
who was opposed to Ciieius Scipio, bribed the Celtiberlans to leave 
the Homan cami), and Scipio was foi’ced to retreat. A far worse 
disaster befel the larger body of the llomau forces under Hublius 
fSci])io. Attacked by the united aianies of the othei^Hasdrubal and 
Mago, he was in tlangei> of being coin])le(ely surrounded by tlie 
arrival of a body of i^jianisli* auxiliaries. His bold resolution to 
break out of the md by crushing this advancing force was fiais- 
trated by tlie pursuit of the Numidian horse under Masinissa. 
.While the Homans, thus cut otf Iroiu their camp, and already 
engaged with the Iberians in front, turned (o meet the charges of 
the light hoi’se, time Avas given for The Hunic; infantry to come 
uj) : the HomansVere (.»ver[)o\A'ered by iiuml)ers, and th(‘ir resist- 
ance ceased with the fafl c»f their gimerai, Avho n*ight solace his 
last moments Avith the thought '^that his son had* already gi\^en 
j)romise of being his avenger. Cneiiis Scipio, Avho had mean- 
Avhile ^’ctreated in good order, before JJasdiaibal, iioav found him- 
self assailed by the three Ihiiiic armies, Avliile the terribfe Xuiiii- 
dian cavaliy cud otf his communications and supplies. He took 
up a position on a hill, to sell his own and his soldiers’ Hats as 
dearly as possilde. The only survivors of the slaughter Avere a 
small body Avho cut their Avay through the enemy iimler C. Mar- 
cius. They ^ ere joined beyond the Ebro by a division ol the army 
of P. Scipio, Avhich, left in charge of the cam[), had been brought 
off in*safcty by the legate Titus Pont ei us. "The arniy thus rallied, 
snpj^orted by tlio garrisons in Hither h|)«'iiii,f called C. Marcius 
to the command ; and hijf experience and energy rfiade good the 

* Mago had canied tho news ot the battle of Cannae to Ctrthage. 

•f* Tills was tho name always given to the division of Spain nearest to the conti- 
nent, between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. • 
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line of the E])ro. J3n(: nil was lost beyond. that river, and few of 
the garrisons hud time to retreat. So long, liowever, as the Ebro 
and Pyrenees were held by the Itomans, the main object of the 
Spanish war was secured by preventing reinforccmefits from passing 
over into Paly; and the new generals whom the Carthaginian 
Senate had associated wdth Ilasdrubal did their best to aid the 
Jtoniaii cause by their mutital dissensions. Time was thus given 
tilt the arrival of the coiupieror, destined to retrieve the disaster in 
Si)aiii, which was meanwhile balanced by the brilliant success of 
]\[arcellus. in Sicily (n.c. 212). 

Nowhere had the Pomans seemed more secure at the beginning 
of the war. It would have been madness in the Sicilians to aid 
tlieir ancient enemies, who would have become far worse masters 
than the Homans ; and Syracuse, which alone retained its inde- 
pendence, was governed by lliero, the long-tried friend of Pome. 
Put tlie youtldul successor of an aged sovereign is naturally 
tempted by mere novelty, and incited by counsellors who have 
long been ke])t in the ))ack-ground, to «*ry a new line of policy; 
and there of course survived an 7\nti-Poman party among the 
restless ^Sy^acusans. The death of lliei’o took ])hu‘e just at the 
crisis when the battle of Cannm had weakened the 2 )rcstige of 
Pome. His son Gelo was already dead, and liis grandson 
Hieronymus, a boy of tifleen, entered into relations with Carthage. 
For this caus43, as well as for the tyrannical spirit wAich he mani- 
fested thus early, he was assassinated after a reigh of only thirteen 
months (n.c. 2F3). The re 2 )ub]ic was luahinaJly restored; but in 
reality tlie cit}^' was the prey of contending tactions, among whom 
the ca])taiiis of the foreign mercenaries lield tlic balance. The 
einissariys of Hannibal, Hippocrates *and Epieydes, made tire most 
of tlie confusion ; lint the citizens had already taken afarni at the 
force which had l)een iirejiared to act under Mtvi’cellus against 
Hieronymus; and Hi])pocrates and Epieydes, driven from Syracuse, 
found refuge at Leontini. Meanwhile Marcellus, after his successes 
against Hannibal in Italy, had l)een elected to the consulshij), 
in order to resume his interrupted expedition to Sicily (n.c. 214). 
His first act was to storm Leontini, and to put to death 2000 
Roman deserters. Hippocrates and E])icydes, who had escaped to 
Herhessus, were admittoebinto Syracuse by tlieir partisans. By a 
dexterous use'^f the example of Lcontij^i, they deterred the citi- 
zens from attempting a reconciliation with Rome. The magistrates, 
who were in favour of peace, were put to''death, and the gateg were 
closed against Marcellus. 
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The consul now invested the city both by sen and land. His 
chief atta(*ks were made from the sea .against the quarter of Achra- 
dina ; ]>ut he was opi)()Scd by a master-spirit, whose name shines 
among the brightest in the history of human intellect, the mathe- 
matician ^and natural philosopher Auchimedes, — the Newton of 
the ancient world, as Tytliagoras was its Coi)ernicus. It is long 
since our attention has been claimed,* amidst the contests of re- 
publics and the rise and fall of.enipires, by ’the purer triumphs 
gained in the field of science, — where freedom ever reigns supreme, 
or is only questioned, to cover those wlio would fetter it with 
speedy confusion and shame. Dorn* about the year 287 n.c., Ar- 
chimedes had reached the age of seventy-live, when he was 
numbered among tlic Martyrs of Science.” An early residence 
in Egy])t had made him acquainted with tlie scienc*e which 
llouiished at Alexandria under the j)atronagc of tlie Iholemies 
and the teaching of the successors of Euclid, who died about 
four years after the ])irih of Archimedes. He was not only the 
greatest mathematician ci’the ancient world, Imt in pure geometry 
he was the greatest inventor ^)f any age. His dls(‘overies in the 
measurement of curved lines — that is, their api)roximate reduction 
to straight lines of equal kaigth — and in relation to the surfaces 
and volumes of the s])here, cylinder, and cone, are astonishing 
triumphs of the genius that could make them without the aid of 
the modern analysis — an instrument which, in fact^ borrows its 
first jirinciples fTom the geometrical reasoning of Archimedes. 
One of the Jiiost strik’ing proofs of his genius was given by a 
demonstration, that it is iiossible^to assign a number greater than 
-that of the grains of .s^md which would fill the sphere of the fixed 
stars. • This work,* which he.addressed to Gelo, the son of Hiero, 
in reply to tlie ignorant t.^sertion of some persons, that Sie sands 
on the sca-ishore at Syracuse were infinite in number, involves the 
principles both of the method of logarithms and of tlie infinitesimal 
calculus. Nor was Archimedes less supreme iu the province of 
applied mathematics. ‘‘ His theory of tlie lever was the founda- 
tion of sta 'cs till the discovery of the conqiosition and resolution 
of forces in the time of Newton, and no essential addition was 
made* to the principles of the equilibrium* of fluid's and floating 


* Its title is *0 'VaixfxirriSy or Arcnariiis. Another curious exiiiu^Ie of such problems 
is tlic easy demonstration lliat, among a certain large niinilier ol human beings — say 
tlie population of London,— tlicif are at least two who have precisely the same number 
of hairs upon their licads. ,* 
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bodies established by him till the publication of Stevin’s researches 
on the pressure of fluids in a.d. 1008.”* His discovery, of the 
method of determining specific gravities by immersion in a fluid, 
though probably knoAvn to almost every reader, Is a fact in the 
history of tlie world too important to be passed over wijth a mere 
allusion. An artist, to whom Hiero had entrusted a « certain 
weight of gold to make a crown, was suspected of having sub- 
stituted for a portioh of the gold an equal weight of silver. As 
the latter metal is lighter than the former, tlie exchange would of 
course increase the total bulk ; but how was tliis to be ascertained 
in the case of such an object as a crown, without destroying all its 
elaborate workmanship, and perhaps only casting *sliame on tlie 
susj)icion? Itev jiving the problem incessantly in his mind, Arclii- 
medes hajipened to idunge into a bath which, being too full, over- 
flowed. The solution flashed upon him, and he ran home through 
the streets, naked as he was, shouting out the ever-mcmorable 

Ileureka! Heureka! — 1 have found it out! I have found it out ! ”t 
The simijle fact, that a body jjlunged in water displaces a portion 
of the fluid e(pial to its own bulk,, for the first time suggested 
to the jireparcd mind of the philosopher the inference, that the 
bulk of the immersed bcxly might be determined by measuring 
the displaced fluid, and then that hy weighing bolli, in the case 
of any body to be exqierimented upon, a general ^standard might 
be fixed for all specific gravities. It was doubtless by subsequent 
investigation that Archimedes arrived at the more elegant method, 
which is dem 011 * 0 trat(.*il in his •treatise on *IJ Wlrostaties, of deter- 
mining the weight of the displaced water indirectly by the loss of 
weight which its upward pressure causes tU the immersed body. 

It w^as by such applications of sckaice to practical aftairs that 
Archimedes excited, in his own and sueceiiding ages, an admiration 
which naturally led to some exaggeration of the faifts themselves. 
Thus the story, that he set fire to tlie Itoman ships by means of 
the solar rays reflected to a focus from a concave system of 
mirrors, has always been eagerly discussed ; and Huflbn took the 
trouble to prove its possibility by igniting wood at a distance of 
150 feet by means of a concave system of 148 plane mirrors. The 
argument of Gribbon, that such a surpi-ising feat could liardly have 
been invented had it not really been jierformed, is more plausible 
than soimd ; for, when the experiment had once been witnessed on 

* Prof. Donkin, s. v. 'Archimedes^ in the Dictionary of Oreek and Roman Rio- 
graphy, an article to which the reader is referred for further information, 
t EvfrrjKa, ^^prjKa. « 
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a small scale, it was eg-sy to imagine its performance on a large 
one. Ea*om the purely historical point of view, the question is 
settled by tlie silence of Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, who dwell 
with admiration •on the mechanical devices by which Archimedes 
destroyed ^or counteracted all the engines of Marcellus, and com- 
pelled him to convert the siege into a blockade, after eight months 
of fruitless assaults. In the history of naval architecture, Archi- 
medes was destined to a posthupious fame far surpassing that 
wliich he acliieved by the immense ship lie constructed for Hiero. 
Tliat vessel is said to have been launched by the pressure of the 
screw; and the inge'nious application of tlie same mechanical 
l)ower to the raising of water, known as the Screw of Archi- 
medes,” liad been in use above 20t)0 years, before the simple idea 
of its converse application — by using a floating screw to (Irice 
awoy^ instead of draw^ the particles of water, the reaction of which 
would drive forward the vessel to which the screw was fixed — 
revolutionized tlie modern naval and commercial marines. ]\Iean- 
while, in the defence of practise against tlie Itomans, the genius 
of Archimedes antici[)ated tl43 time when sieges would de 2 )end 
more on engineering science than on brute force. 

The time thus gained enabled the Carthaginians to send a 
])owerful army to the aid of Syracuse. Landing at Heraclea 
Minoa, Ilimilc(9 made himself mastir of Agrigentuni (n.c. 213). 
The. severity of the Ihnrians in j>imishing the revolt o£ Enna drove 
most of the smaller cities into the arms of Carthage. The position 
of Marcellus was becbnimg critical, When the esc'ahtde of a i)art of 
the walls, which had been left unguarded during a* festival, made 
him master of the .subiu’lj of Epipohe, wdth the (juarters of Nea- 
polis aftd Tvch(^ The Homans had thus secured a strong^positioii 
within the walls, when the united armies of Himilco and Hippo- 
crates advanced to the relief of the city. They encamped in the 
valley of the Anapus ; and its pestilential marshes, which had 
more than once saved the city from a besieging army, now ])roved 
fatal to one thal <"amc to its succour. The j)estileiice carried oli* 
nearly all ti. ■ Africans, with their general Himilco. ili])pocratcs, 
too, fell a victim, and the surviving ISicilians dis])ersed to their 
several cities. Bomilcar, who commanded The Cartliaginian fleet, 
retreated rather than risk a battle with 'the Homans, who now 
completed the investment of the city by sea. , Epicydes, in 
despair, made his escape to Agrigentum ; aiyi the citizens were 
alreac^y opening negotiations for a surrender, when the merce- 
naries once more murdered the magistrates#* One of their captains 
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admitted Marcellus into tlie island of Ortyg^a, the key both to the 
port and city; and thercnpon tlie citizens surrendered theTemaiii- 
ing quarter of Aeliradiiia, relying, doubtless, on obtaining the 
mercy due to tliose who had acted under coinpursion. But J\lar- 
ccllus preferred to indulge Ids soldiers after their long, blockade, 
and to make an example to the rest of Sicily. The city w^ts givx'ii 
up to pillage and niassacre;" and Marcellus at once embittered the 
luinliliation of the defeat, and oRended the old Homan party at 
home, by carrying away many of the choicest works of art. Xor 
could any saiisfaetion be ol)tained from the Homan Senate. Syra- 
cuse and her subject towns were reduced to the state of tributaries, 
and her citizens were forbidden to reside in the island of Ortygia. 
Archimedes was among the victims of the sack of Achradina, slain 
by a Homan soldier, whose (juestions he was too intent upiui a 
mathematical problem to answer. Marcellus ]*egretted his death, 
and lionoured his remains with a stately funeral. Jlis tomb, oid- 
side the gate of Acliradina, was marked by a spliei’C inscribed in a 
cwlindcr, as the memorial of his most ing^enious dis(‘overy; and by 
this token it was discovered by Cicero, oveigrown with biaars, 
when the Syracusans assured him that the moniimeut of their 
most illustrious fellow-citizen no longer existed.'" 

Even after the loss of Syracuse, Hannibal made an ellbrt to save 
Sicily by sending Alutijics, an energetic, leader of Xumidian horse, 
to the suppoK of the Cai’thaginian army at Agrigentiim. An active 
guerilla warfare encouraged the smaller towns in their revolt froiii 
the Homans, add Marcellus, advancing fi’om Syracuse to complete 
the comjuest of the island, received a check on, the river Himcj’a. 
But all was undone by the jealousy of I lamio, vdio rej)resented the; 
dominaiv^ ]n\rty a-t Carthage, towardr, the oflicer of llaiyiibifl. By 
giving l)attleto Man^ellus, in the absenct^of the Nuniidian cavalry, 
the Carthaginians incurred a com])lete defeat ; and' when Mutiiies 
jH'otracted the guerilla war with signal success, Ilanno deposed 
him from his command. Upon this Mutines opened the gates of 
Agrigentiim to tlie Homans, and Ilanno barely effected his escape 
by sea. The runic garrison was put to Hie sword, the citizens 
were sold into slavery, and the Homans remained masters of all 
Sicily (B.C. 210). 

Italy had" meanwhile ^becn the scene of events of tlie deepest 
interest. During the two yeai's’ indecisnx' war, in which Hannibal 
was bent on obtaining Tarentum, and the Homans on recovering 

♦ Cicero liimself relates tlio discovery, wliicli took place when ho was quaJstor in 
Sicily, B.C. 75 {Tu^cul. Bisimt v. 23). 
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Capua, the latter acquired the fortress of Arpi in Apulia, and the 
su])mis^on of several to^vns of the Eruttians proved the weakness 
of Ilaniiibars hold on his Italian allies (n.c. 213). Tlie capture of 
Tarontum cnablAl him to turn his attention towards Capua, now 
closely beset by the consuls Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Clau- 
dius PiJiTicr (n.c. 212). An eventful campaign ensued, in which 
I he brave Tiberius Gracchus lost his life, and the brilliant successes 
of Hannibal were neutralized by thc-^ tenacity of 'the Romano. After 
breaking up the siege ol'Cajuia, he had spent the winter at Taren- 
tuin, the citadel of which still held out, when he was informed that 
( hpua, investc'd more closely than ever by three Roman armies, was 
on the point of succumbing to famine (j^.c. 21 1 ). Returning by forced 
marches into (^\m]»ania, he fortified a camp at bis old quarters on 
j\rt. Tifata, ov(‘i*Iooking the entrenchme?its which the Homans held 
slu])born]y against all the assaults of the Campanian and Punic 
horse from within and from without. 

Foiled in liis attcanpts to bring on a decisive battle before 
(^i[)ua, Hannibal judged tliat the time had come to try an advance 
on Rome. With that consunyiiate skill wliich governed his most 
audacious movements, lie led his tro<q)s betW(‘en th(‘ armies and 
fortrc*sses of tla^ emnny to Tibur, and theiaa' (‘I'ossing the bridge 
over th(‘ Anio lie encamped within five miles of the city. While 
he laid wa^te th*; country to the very gates, and his long-dreaded 
]>resence iiisjiifed the people with the \\*ildest alarm, the KSenate set 
the exani[)le of coftlideiice by oilering for sale the ground on wliicli 
his cam}) was ])itchefl, aiid a ])urch«a<stT \\as found give its full 
price. In truth there was no real danger. T]i(‘ city was siifli- 
cii'iitly defended by two/fegions, under the veteran Fabius, against 
the smgll army of Hannibal, >yho, in fact, did not expect^ to take 
IhniK', butlo draw olf the^^pro-consular armies from Caima. Even 
in thk he w*is (hsajipoiiited, for the consul Fulvius alone followed 
him, leaving his c(Tlleagne to maintain the blockade. Nor would 
either Fabius within the city, or Fulvius without, give him the 
chance of a pitched battle. He liad no alternative but to retreat 
in the hope : sa\ing Ca])ua; but the retiring lion turned to crush 
the most adventurous of his assailants, the consul P. Sulpicius 
(Jalba,»who had inarched out from Rome in* imrsuit! Meanwhile 
Capua liad been surrendered by those of ^ke nobles who were left, 
after several had anticij)ated their fate by their, own* liands ; and 
the city, punished with a vengeance jwoportioned to the harm done 
by its defecdi(m, was henceforth disabled from att(mpting a rivalry 
with Ilome (n.c. 211). 
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The reduction of Capua, not by surprise or treachery, but by a 
two years’ siege, in sj)ite of the utmost efforts of Hannibal, was an 
omen of the fate of his cause among the Italians. Its effect was 
at once seen in tlieir attempts to make their peace with Rome, 
and in tlie renewed confidence of the Roman governnient, who 
not only sent reinforcements to Spain, but imprudently veRtured to 
reduce tlieir total forces. Just when they had in Marcellus, now 
consul for the fourth time, a general who might have guided them 
on the turning tide to victory, they left him to fiice Hannibal with 
an iuade/piate force. His cotupiestof Salapia was counterbalanced 
by the decisive defeat of the proconsul Cn. Fulvius at Herdonia in 
Apulia ; and, in a bloody battle of two days between Hannibal and 
Marcellus, each claimed the victory (n.c. 210). In the following 
year, while the consul Q. Fulvius Fhu'cus recovered several places 
in Lucania and llruttium, his colleague, Q. Fabius Maximus, sig- 
nalized at once his fifth consiilshi]) and the close of his long career 
by the recapture of Tarentum, which was surrendered liy the Brut- 
tians in its garrison. The Italian Greeks were appalled by a more 
fearful example than that made gf their lirethren at Syracuse. 
After an indiscriminate massacre and pillage, there remained Ii0,000 
Tarentines to be sold as slaves, and 3000 talents to l)e carried into 
the public treasury (n.r, 209). This close of the military career (►f 
the octogenarian Fal)ius was soon followed by the death of his more 
ardent rivaL Elected to his fifth consulship at tlie age of sixty, 
Marcellus seemed destined to fulfil his long-cherished ambition of 
finishing the war. But he Was surprised, with his colleague T. 
Quinctius Crispinus, near VennSja, by a body of Numidian horse. 
Marcellus was killed, and Orisjiinus escaped from the field only to 
die of tis wounds. Ilannilial rendered worthy honours to the 
remains of the ablest of his opponents (n.c. 20S). 

The great conflict between Rome and Carthage had now lasted full 
ten years; and both ])arties seemed ready to sink from exhaustion, 
unless some new events should occur to bring on a crisis. Rome, 
indeed, having .WTathored the first shock of the tempest, had l)y her 
undaunted perseverance gained more and more u])on her enemy ; 
but her finances were disorganized, her last reserve of money 
used up, her ‘soldiers^ deep in arrears of pay ; and she was 'almost 
entirely dependent on»*t4io long credit given by contractors, who 
cheated the' ptat<2 in return, and orf the voluntary loans ad- 
vanced by the ric];i, who were themselves threatened with ruin 
by the devastation of the country and the withdrawal of labourers 
and slaves ^from agriculture to the army. The Sabellian commu- 
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nities of the south, hqying done little harm by their defection, 
were nojv again falling off from Hannibal ; but conspiracies were 
discovered in Etruria, and some even of the Latin states refused 
any longer to share the burthen of the war. Hannibal, on tlie 
other hand, was pent up in a corner of Italy, abandoned by his 
allies, deprived of succours by the party divisions at home, disap- 
pointed of help from Sicily and Macedtniia, and doomed apparently 
to a like disappointment from the side of Spain througli the suc- 
cesses of young Publius Scipio. 

It was in this position of affairs that all parties were startled 
by the news that Ilasdnibal had pasr^od the lYi’onees, and was in 
full march to join his brother in Italy. His reverses in Spain had 
hastened his taking the very step which had been expected as the 
fruit of his conjplete establishment in that country; and we shall 
])resently see how^ Scipio, in the midst of his career of victory, had 
failed to stoj) Hasdrubars march. The winter was employed by 
the Romans in exertions to meet the double danger. Twenty- 
three legions were enrolled; exemptions fn.'in military service were 
annulled ; and volimtoers wer(^ called ibr. These prc] nations were 
however still incom])lete, when ITasdrubal crossed the Alps at a 
iniich earlier season than Ilaniiibal, and comparatively without 
dithculfy, owing to t]\e assistance ])urchased from the (Tallic tribes. 
He liad already been reinforced ])y 8000 Ligurian mercenaries, 
and now the Cisalpine Gauls obeyed Ins call to arrns^ The whole 
movement had bf'en concerted with Hannibal, and its success 
dci)ended on the junction of the tw(^ brothers, a junction which it 
was vital for the Romans to prevent. The consuTs for the new 
y(‘ar W(U’e C. Clauilius JJ^ro* an(r M. Livius Palinator. Nero, who 
had alivady been (Opposed, as j)r4etor, to Hasdrubal in Sp^iin (b.c. 
212) now nnirched southv^ird against Hannibal, who was advan- 
cing from the jtieighbourhood of Rlicgium tow^ards Ajuilia. A 

* Oil the first oceurreneo of those names, .so himous muter tho Itepiitdic and so in- 
fsimoiis niuh-r the Emjiin-, it may 1 m‘ -well to vimiiiid the itikU'!’ Ihdt, of the six (’jvsars 
(wlio alone conld pro])'‘il\ be so (‘ailed), all but Julius and Augustus weiv both 
Clandn mid Kn that is, of the Claudiaii gens mid tho Nero family. The fact is 
disguis(}d by their being called by parts of tlicirfull mimes. Tt/>f'nnf and Caius are 
common^ of the family, and tlio cm]u‘i(>r wlm bore the J.itlcr is tlisgiiised 
nmh'r the nickname of wliicli is equi\alcnf to Litfjc Iioot% just as if John 

were commonly known in English liistory as Larkliifti(i. Claudius tlu* gciitih>, 
and the family name. This is not the ])laco to enter iii^o their intricate rela- 
tionships to one another and to the Claiidii Ncroiics of tlic republic. The reader will 
remt'mberThat the Claiidii were of Sabine extraction, and m that language Nero ia 
said to Jiavc signified brave. Tlfb Neros were all descended from Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, one of the four sons of tho famous censor Appiiu^LlaucUus Capcus. 
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bloody conflict at Grumcntum, in which Nero claimed the victory, 
fliiled to stop tlie progress of Hannibal, who finally halted at 
Canusiura to await news from his brother. 

Tlie cxpecfcal despatch from Hasdrubal was intercepted by 
Nero, wlio used tlie information with equal skill and daring. 
Finding tliat Hasdrubal appointed the rendezvous at Narnia, in 
Um])ria, and relying on Hannibal’s waiting in Apulia for the 
news wliicli had thlis failed him, Nero started with a picked force 
of 7000 men, to join his colleague in the north, still leaving an 
army strong enough to cope with Hannibal. The consuls eflected 
their junction at Sena Gallica {ShiffjrfgUa) on the Adriatic coast, 
and met Hasdrubal on the banks of the Metaurus A 

tierce battle, in ,vhich victory long hung in suspense, was decided 
by a skilful movement of Nero from the right wing to the left, 
where Livius was hard pressed by the Sjianish infantry, and 
Hasdrubal fell in the battle. In him and his army, Hannibal lost 
the only helper on whom he could coniideiitly rely, and the only 
hope of a diversion or of (dfective succour. He was still waiting 
for news in his Apulian camp, when the insulting victor, return- 
ing after barely a fortnight’s absence from his double mar(‘h of 
bOO miles, flung his brotlier’s head within the outposts. The 
indignation which Hannibal might have felt at such a return for 
the honours he had ])ai<l to the remains of ^Fmiliiis, Gracchus, 
and IMarcellus, was swalloSved uj) in deeper feelings : the brother 
was overpowered by the ])atriot, as ho sadly said: — recognize 
the doom of < Carthage.” His subsequ^'nt movements were in 
harmony with this gloomy confession. Abandoning Apulia and 
Tf^icania, he retired into the Ifruttian |)eninsida, where he was 
driven back step by step by the disaflection of the people and the 
loss of the Greek cities. The ])ossession of Uhegiuni, which his 
repeated ctTorts during the last two years had foiled to caj)furc, 
gave the Romans the command of the peninsfila and the straits ; 
and the victor of Canmai retained nothing but a few ports from 
which he might re-embark for Africa. Almost any other general 
would have adopted this last alternative, pleading that the time 
had come to fly to the defence of Carthage. Rut Hannibal knew 
that a retrejft to Africa was but the prelude to a blockade of 
Carthage ;• and even ^vith the enemy in Africa, his last hope 
would probalfly ?till have been based, on the invasion of Italy. 
Much less would he abandon Italy when the invasion of Africa 
was still remote, and while tlicre wa^s any hope that reverses 
might alarm the Carthaginian Senate into yet giving him that 
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snj)p()rt, wliic'Ii tl^ey'iii fact sent too s])ariiig’ly and too late. 
TJieir apatliy was, however, niatcliod l)y the inactivity in whicli 
the lloinaiis rejoiced over their victory and indulged their ex- 
haustion. 

The ai’iiiy was once more reduced, and a state of peace Avas anti- 
cipated by employing in the repayment of loans and tlie regulation 
of tlie disordered relations of the allies tlie resiOurces and the time 
tliat ought to have been devoted* to crushing Hannibal. It 
forms,’' says Dr. Mommsen, a brilliant* proof c)f’ tlie strategic 
tah'iit of Jlannilial, as well as of the incapacity of tlie Homan 
generals now opposed to him, tliat after tin’s he vvas still able for 
four years to keep the field, an<l that all the superiority of his 

0] )p()nents could not compel him either to shut himself up in for- 
Iressi's or to embark.” 

It is time to return to Hpain, the scene Avhere the issue of the 
war was dei'ided by the g(‘nins of young Thiblins Sci[)io, known in 
history as the elder Africanus. After tln^ fall of (he elder Publius 
►Sci[)io and of his brother^hieius, thi^ relics of tlua’r foj’ces, rallied 
nnd(M‘ (A ]\larcins, kept the liife of the Kbro, and gave the Senate 
time to send thither a legion of men, undei* the proj)ra'tor 

( \ Plaiidius X(‘ro, whose care(‘r in S[)ain gave a bright promise of 
his (‘xploits in Italy, Py a b'old advance into Andalusia, he re- 
duced llasdrulf}al lo a ])osition in which he only avoided surrender 
liy a gross broach pf faith. Put Nero had none (T 'the political 
genius rc‘((uired to iijiprove his military su(‘cess ; and he failed to 

01) tain such a hold upon tlu‘ country as might pivvunt the threat- 
ened expe<lition oh IIasd];ubal inVo Italy. In this enuagency the 
o(Miat(‘ resol \ed to send A powerful ai’iny into Spain under a procon- 
sul, the choic’e of whom was left to the popular ehr-tion. •Put at 
first none was found to chum the dangerous honour. At length, 
when all the veleri^n commanders of consular and pnetorian rank 
held back, rmurs CouNEiars Scicio presented himself as a can- 
didate. At the age of twenty-four^ he was not yet eligible for 
the lowest of the cnrule otlices, but he alri*ady tilled the highest 
j^hice in the favour (»f his fellow citizens, -llis ex])loit at tlui Tre- 
bia, wlnle serving liis first aiipreiiticeshij) to war, had.investe<l him 
with the halo of filial ])iety as Avell as heroism. IVo years later, 
at the age of eighteen, he had tilled the office of milkary tribune, 
an<l had saved the relics of tJie army of Canine a?^ much by his 
conduct tis his courage. The cpiality Avhich then jirevailed over the 

* Tliiffis fKVonliiTf; to tho aocoinit wJiirh places his biTth iji B.c. 231 ; Lut others 
make liiin 27 in n.c. 210. 4m * 
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sellisli fuars of tlic lioiiian iioLlos, and keft tliciii to their duty, 
was tliat M'liicli foi-jiis the key to liis wliolo brilliant life*. Tliat 
quality cannot he he! ter descrihed than in thp words of Dr. 
MoniiJiseii : Ihihliiis Scipio was one wJio hhm^cl/ 

and wlio insjjij'ed eiithusiasiri. He was not one of the«few, who 
by their eiiei’^T and iron ^yill constrain the world to adopt and 
move in new ])at]is for a’^’cs, or who grasj) tlie reins of destiny 
for years, till its wlu'cls rolDo^er tluan. Publius Hcipio ^’ained 
battles and c(.aiqiiere<l countries under the instructions of tla^ 
^Senate ; Avith the aid of his military laurels he took also a promi- 
nent ])osition in Rnine as a statesman; but a wide. interval separ- 
ates sueli a man from an Alexander or a Da‘sar. As an ollieer he 
rendered at least no greater service to his country tlian Marcus 
Mareellus; and as a politician, although not piTha])S liimsell* fully 
conscious of tlK‘ un])atriotic an<l p(‘n^oual chaiucter ot his ])oli(*y, 
lie injured his country at least as much as he benetited her by 
liis military skill. Yet a sjieciai charm lin^i;ers arofiud the (briu 
of that ^t;raceful h(‘ro : it is surrouiukMf, as with a dazzling’ halo, 
by the atmosphere of serene and (‘.onlident in>s])iration, in which 
Scijiio, with mingled credulity and adroitness, always moved. 
AVith (piite enough of enthusiasm to warm men’s hearts, and 
enough of calculation to follow in every case the dictates of intel- 
ligen'ee, while not leavings out of acc(Kmt the vulgar; not naiv'e 
enough to sliare the lielief of the multitude in, his divine inspira- 
tions, nor straightibi’ward emuigli to set it aside, and yet, in 
secivt, thoroughly ])ersuaded that he was a man especially lavoin-(‘d 
of the gods — in a word, a genuine prophetic^ iiMture ; raised al.iove 
the people, and not le^s aloof Jrom theiil ; a man st(‘adrast to Ills 
word knd kingly in his bearing,' who tliought tluV he would 
humble himself by adopting the ordbiary title of a. -kin^^, but 
could never understand how the const it ut ii^ji of the rc'public 
should in his case l)e biialing; so (•onlideiit in Ids own greatness, 
that he knew nothing of envy or of hati’ed, courteously acknow- 
ledged other men’s Jimrits, and compassionately forgave other 
men’s faults ; an excellent olhcer, and a reiined di[>Iomatist, with- 
out iiresentiiig the ptfensive special stamp of either calling; 
uniting Hellenic culture wdth the fullest national feeling of a 
Homan ; an*- acc'omplisbed 82)eaker, and of grac'cful manners — 
Publius Scipio won the hearts of soldiers and of woiuen, of his 
countrymen, and of tlie S])aniards, of his rivals in the«Seiiate, and 
of his greater Carthaginian antagonist. Soon his name xvas on 
every oae’n Ujjfs, and uis was the star w’hieh seemed destined* to 
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hrinv victory and j)caco to liis country.'”'^ lie liad ;d ready been 
elected curide ledile in ]5.(\ 212, below the le,u'al ay:e ; and, 

he now im'sejited luinsi'll'to ihe ])eo|)l(\ in the freshness of his 
nundy beauty, otlei’inu* to j)ass over to the sce])e of his fatlier’s 
and his irtiele’s death, and in avene:ini.;’ (hem to save his (iountrv, 
he was reeeivi'd with an eiiThnsiasm wjiieli coinujunicaled itself to 
the whole enterj)rise. Jr has, in ia<‘(, been*su.Lr_j:;‘ested that his 
candidature was arran<i.vd willi the'* Senate for the very juirpose of 
li’ivim;' populai’ity to the Spanish war. * 

Sci|)io ai’i'iM'd in Spain in the autpinn of n.('. 210, with Slarcus 
Silatitis as his lieutenant; his army, imited with that oi* Nero, miin- 
bei’cd about 1)0,000 nuai. ddu' ile(d was conjinaiided by his tViend 
Jja^lius, tin" ialhei* of that lijelius whose de\oled iVi^‘n(i^hip tor 
t he } (Uini^’er A (ricanus has ])eco]ne so (‘clebi’a ted throii_i;h thej)i‘not' 
<'ici‘ro. The ( art hauinian forc(‘s in the ])eninsida were st dl uiuler 
the same three uenerals, whose want of eoiieert sliowed itself in 
tlieir widc'ly scattered jH»si{itais. Wdiile Has(lrid)al I>ari‘a was C(»I- 
lectin^L;' his fbi’ct's on tJi(‘ t(d)lc-lan<l of ('astile, with a view^ to the 
passa^(^ of the J']l»ro ajid the* lb r(‘nees, ’Ma^o W'as at the Straits, 
and Jlasdj’ubal tin* son ot‘ (os^o at tlu' inoiilli of the da;.^us. Sci[>io 
resohc'd to make an attempt U|>()ji Nc‘W (,'arlliae'e ladbrt^ eitlicj* of 
the (li’>tant aiinics could come to its reliid*. fkirly in tlu* sprin^i^’ of 
n.c. 200, his nany and ileet started iroui Taii’.ico, ami folh)W'in,i;‘ 
th(‘ direct line alo^ii;' the i'oast, appeared before the cify. lMa,!;‘o, a 
r(‘soIut(‘ cinnmandei' slixaii;! lieiied a,,i;an-ison of oii^v looo ( artha- 
a'liiiaiis ]>y callina’ the citiz(‘ns t(^ arms, and attemp((‘d a sally, in 
whi('h he was ]-ej.uls(‘vk • A.'^sauHtMl in his tmau Ma;^o kej)t the 
liojiians at bay upon the tonuue of land on 1 la* mid of which the 
city stood.* Jhd, while* the a'tienrioii ol‘ the ^L»-ari*ison \^as thus 
occu])ied,* Scipio directed his main attack iV«)m the side of the 
hai-bour, wdiere 4Ne])tune liimsclf showed the way,” ovct a baidv 
Jell dry by the ebb tide. Jlere the defenders had di*s(‘rted the 
walls, to lake y>a)*t ;!*. the conllict on the land side: an entrance 
w^as ea.5>ily c*ij‘ led: and 31 ay’o, seeing' the city lost, sui’renderc*d 
in(‘ citadel. The inayniHceiit vsehemes o(* iJamik'ar and his sons 
wei*e {jjiinihilaied iii a sinL;le day ])y the: loss,oJ‘ their*i;’reat. capital, 
with its ships and muidtions (.T A\ai', its^. •-tores of egrn, and a 
treasure of 000 talents. J\Iaster of the ])ersoTj^s of*l0,000 cap- 
tives, amoipi;’ wlxnn w'cre eigliteen Cartha^ainian Judg’es, h^cipio 
rendereiT to the citizens their liberty on condittoa (d* obedience to 

• 

^ J\J I'liJUisL'ii, Ih-iUrnf t‘f Roni£, vol. ii i*]) 159, • 
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lloiiie. The liosfn^^es of tlio Sj)anisli tribes f^^ierully to Carthage 
were promised lilx'idy as soon as their people sliould send in their 
adhesion ; and in fact tlie fall of New Carthage was soon followed 
by tlie su])inission of nearly all the nations on botli sides of the 
Ebro. To crown this brilliant success, Scii)io avertcM,, for the 
])resenf, the danger ho liad risked for its achievement, by returning 
to Tai’raco l)erore Ilasdrubal had time to cross the El)ro. 

It seems, however, that the young general was too miicli dazzled 
by the i)i-ospect of compiering all Spain, to pay sidlicieiit regard to 
tlie more imjiortant bearing .of his ojierations on tlie war in Italy, 
lie endangered ids own communications by breaking up his fleet, 
in order to strengihen his army with the crews ; and he failed to 
prevent the departure, first of Ilasdrubal and afterwards of Mago, 
to their brother’s aid. lie encountered the former at Ihecula in 
Andalusia; and though Scipio claimed a hard-won victory, ILis- 
drubal succeeded, by the sacriiice of a portion of his army, in 
drawing otf his liest troops, with his ele[)Jiants and treasure, to the 
north coast, whence ho etlected his jiassage into Gaul by the wes- 
tern passes of the PyreneVs, to reap*the fatal rewai'd of his daring 
perseverance on the banks of the Metaurus. llis dejiarture left 
^Spain an easy compiest to fScipio, though at the risk of Italy, 
llasdj’ubal the son of (Tisgo, and Mago, with the^aid of the light 
cavalry of ^las in issa and (;f a reinforcement sent ♦•rom Carthago' 
under Ilanno, kcjit up a desultory warfare in the interior through 
the campaign /)f n.c. fn tlie following year the Carthagi- 

nians made iKiothcr of tho.se desperate ellbrts by which, as we 
have seen in Sicily, they were ill the hobit of showing too late 
what timely exertion might have efleided ; and their new army of 
7U,0()() loot, 4000 horse, and elejihants, united to the forces of 
Ilasdrubal and ]\lago, was totally defeated in a second ba,ttle at 
Ihe(‘ula, where llui tactics of Scipio have beei> compared to those 
of AVellington at Salamanca. K(‘ej)ing ba(‘k his own Sjianiards, 
on whom he could place no reliance, he threw the weight of his 
legions on the hastily raised and probably di.satfected S[)anish 
troojis, who formed the bulk of the hostile army. When the 
battle was h^st, the , Spanish levies dissolved like the snow in 
s})ring; and Ilasdrubaljpid Mago e.scaped almost alone to Gades. 
That primeval settlement of the l^h«?nicians was tlie only spot 
they now hehTin the peninsula (b.(’. 200). 

This decisive vic’^rory not only left Scipio free to carry the war 
over into Afric.a, but secured him no less an ^auxiliary than 
Masinissa. • ttftzzled by the success of the Roman arms, and 
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fascinated hy the personal influence of Rcipio, the kin.o;,of ' tlie 
Wassylians — as Ii^ liad now become 1)y tlie deatli of liis father 
Gala— secretly promised his aid to the Romans. The enthusiastic 
youno’ victcn’ was tein])ted to make a similar experiiflent on the 
rival chief of tlie Massjesylians. Jle crossed over to Africa with 
only twok quiiKpieremes, and s])ent some days at the courl of 
Hy])hax, not only in the security of nomad hospitality, but in 
friendly intercourse with his adversary, JTasdrul)al the scui of 
Gisi^-o, who had crossed over from.Gades on a like errand. ' The 
charm of Scipio’s conversation proved k'ss powerful than the 
l)eauty of So])honisha, the dau^'lit(T of Ilasdruhal ; • and the 
])romise of her hand determined Syphax to the '<ide of Cartlia^ce, 
as its refusal was said to hav(3 b(‘en the secret cause' of TMasinissa’s 
defection. The tra,i;*ic end of this ])rincess has Ix'cn a favourite 
tliemo with poets and painters. Fallim*' into llie lumds of Masi- 
Tiissa when he stormed his rival's (‘a])ital, she won his heart and 
becanie his bride, but Sci])i<'>, dreading her intluene'e over his 
ally, demanded her surrender as a ])rison(‘r of A\ar, and Masinis^a 
fujly saved Ikt from tltl‘ slMune of Ixung shown in the Roman 
trium])h by seaiding her a bowl <»f j)ois(gi. 

Tlie romantic excursion of Sci))io to Afri(*a had almost lost hitn. 
Spain. The tribes wliicli had r(‘lu<*tantly borne the ( ^trthaginian 
yoke thouyhl to ex])el all foreigners from their soil ; and the 
Homan soldii'rs were clamorous for tjjeir ])ay. Scarcely had the 
reb(‘llion becui su])])r(‘ss(Ml, and a terril)le t‘xam])l(* given to the 
Spaniai’ds l)y tlu^ saeje of lllilingi, wIk'ii th(‘ illness of Scipio 
vas seized by cSOOO ol’ his troo])s*as th(‘ occasicTn toi* a mutiny, 
which his unex])oct(‘d 7’ecovery (enabled him prom})tly to su])])ress, 
TIk' last hop(‘- ol’ ( arHiage in the jK'ninsula was at an end ; and 
Mago* Avly) could not long ha ve-<lefended (bides, was djrt‘cti‘d by 
the Senate' to gatlier all the force tliat hejiad left, and to make 
a last etlbft trf aijJ Ilannilial in Italy. The sea had ’necn laid ojien 
by Scipio’s destruction of his owm fleet, and the youngi'st son of 
Ilamilcar sailed first to Minorca, the cajiital of vliicli still bears 
his name, ar'’ thi-iice in the following spring to la’guria, whose 
mountaineers supplied him with one more army. Jhit his force 
was too weak, and Hannibal was too distant and too much re- 
duced, for any etfective operations. IkweTnd the sack of (Jenoa, 
all that Mago could do was to maintaiif a guerilla warfare for tw'o 
years. At length, defeated in Cisali)ine (bml Iw (JuiTitilius Varus, 
he embarked for Africa, but died of his wounds on the voyage, in 
tlie year before his brother’s overthrow at Zama (b.c. 203). 
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The departure of Mnp^o severed the last liold of Cartliap^c upon 
Spain;* and Sci])io so well knew liow to ilnjnjpve liis victory hy 
his personal iiilluenee, that the natives, charined hy his o'enerosity, 
humanity, find rc'i^al courtesy, would willine:ly lip,ve chosen him 
for tlieir kini;’. Ihil, liowever eai;AT to bend tlie state to his own 
will, Scipio was too sincere a ])atriot to ^n-atifv his amlhKon at its 
ex])ei)st‘. That anibitioii Innl the one aim of linishin< 2 : the war, 
and to this end f^i;ij)io resolved to take for liis base not K^])ain 
aIon6, but the whole resources of the Uoman em])ire. He returned 
to -Italy, and ollei’C'd himselt* as a candidate for the consulship. 
Ill spite of his beini^f still far within the lei^’al ae;’e, and his not 
having’ served the ]>r{vtorshi[>, he was elected by the unanimous 
vote of the (‘enturies ; and bis sole condu(‘t ol‘ the war was ensiu'ed 
by yiviny him for colh^iyue tla* (‘hi(‘f pontilf, W Ijicinius Crassus, 
whose ollice Ibrbade his leaving* Italy. Hut still his obj(‘(‘t was 
not yet gained. Tlu* old Hoinan ])arty in the S(‘natt‘, headed by 
the ^ene^abI(‘ Fabius Maximus, nen* oj)])ost‘d to tla^ AlVican (‘am- 
])aiy'n, and adhering' to th<‘ saier police" — always so dear to 
cautious mediocrity — would have been (Mmtent with driviii^^’ IFan- 
ni])al out of Italy. Other teelinys Ater(‘ iniiiy led wit h tliis hesi- 
tation. It vas not in human natur(‘ for the ancient senatoi-s to 
vi(‘W without J(‘aIousy the nnprec(‘denled iiopularity of oiu' who, 
liesides beiny younyx was imbiu‘d with tlu' (Jn^ek learning which 
they distrusted and dislikivl. Nor do(‘S his militarf career s(‘em 
to have insjikvd tluMii A\illi full conliilenctx IJis allalile spirit 
was too closely nllitMl to a la\it \ whu*h , id lowed danyia-ous 
licence to his ^subordinates : and, in his eayeiaa'ss to c(,ii(pi('r 
Spain, he had risk'e(l a si‘cond uontlayrytion i>; Italy. On the 
other hand, the occasion itself and the utianinious voice of the* 
])(‘opl(‘ h><d united to dei'hire that the war jiiiist b(' k>nished in 
Africa, and that Scipio.was the' man to ^ini.sh it. >S,o the Senate 
teni])ori/ed. Sicil\ was as^iyned to Sci[>io lor lijs ])ro\ ince, when; 
lie was to biiihl a lleid and rnuki* all oth(‘r preparations for jiassiny 
over to Africa, in the follow iny year. The Scnat(‘ withludd from 
the consul the usual power of makiny a luwv h'vv, (ni the ]>!‘et(xxt 
tliat his real jirovince was sulhciently defeu(U*d by the two legions 

* o:irly flio fullowiiiy year (p c. 20,“^ two yreat divi-^ioiis of Uif jK'nin'iula 
mad(; t)y the I'lbro wi-rc ooiislilnfcth into tin* Uoman })ioviiircs of Jlilhor ami KuiIIkt 
i^inun r/(/r,'dud Hisfm aia FlL I’lor). In tlio division ol’ tin* ])io\im'C‘S 

by Aiiyustus, Ibu ibniici* w.is known )>y tin* n.inif ot T(f7'rf(r'j}o nsis, Irom il,s (.apiLal 
M’arraco, and tin- l.itbT siibdn idcd into lia-fint (tin* rcyion of Urn I>.i‘tis, (htaihil- 
qnivir) 'A\\^iljusita,iia^ divisions which ooircsponJ roughly to Andalima and Puriuyal. 
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already in flic island and even these were still under a gtigma, 
for they were the relics of the army of Canine. The permission 
to cnnTl volunteers throui^dioiit Italy was perhaps designed as a 
means of riddim;' the land of a class whom it was dillieult to 
hrine,’ hack to order. ^‘The African army,” says Mommsen, “was, 
ill the \ifi\v of the majerily of the Senate, a forlorn ho])e of dis- 
rated companies and volunteers, tlie loss of whom, in any event, 
the stale lu'cded not <rreatly to re<;Tef.” Tlie one ojienin^ left in 
this fence of jealousy was enough, for Seipio, and the vohniteer 
spirit oi* Italy rose at tlie call, as in the* i‘i‘isis of tlie First Jhinic 
A\ ar. Money was raised for the Ihvt ly (‘onl rihnt ions. levied on 
C‘(Ttain disa11e.eted cities of Ftrnria* and on the states of Sicily; 
and forty days snflieeMl for its equipment. The reeriiils v ho 
flocked in trom all ])arts of Italy weu’e alrea<ly for l1u* nu'st ])art 
ex])e‘i‘ieneed in war. Th(‘ winiea* sulliced for all needl'ul ])repa.ra- 
tions, and at the beeinnim;* of n.c. 204, the expeMlition was n‘ady 
to sail for Alriea. At this very juncture, the only hope remaining 
to the Carthaginians of succour fj*oni viihout was cut (>11’ ly the 
peac(‘ which was made ITetueeui the Iionuiiis and Jdiilip of Mace- 
ilonia ( 205 ). • 

i\Ieanwhile Seipio had almost alforded his enemies a ti’iumjih. 
On his way to Sicily he had sta\cd to complete tlie rediuhion of 
l; 0 (‘ri. This intei'rerenc(‘ in a province not his own was folhnved 
by ^I’oss misv’onduct on th(‘ ])art ol‘^th(* ollicer wliom he left in 
conmiand th('re^; and the citizens carried their ^‘omplaints to 
Ifome. Nor was (he, Siuiate l(‘ss o|]ende<l at the runiours oi’ 
Scipio's almost nyal style of liviny* in Sicily, wTieri* h(‘ was said 
to be spend i ni;- , his time in the tJreidv <:’.M)masia, and wiih the 
Cre('k ai’tisls and men of lettcu’s. A commission of imjuiry was 
sent fo Sycily; but wlaai tUysawtla* real static of* lii^s prepara- 
tions, they tlim/j; away ail distrust, and bade him in the luime of 
tlu‘ S('nate to1*i’()SS over into Africa. 

On the side <»f the (5irlha,i;’inians, llaniiilial was still ])ent up 
in the llruttian peninsula, unwilling' to lc‘t ^o liis last- liold of 
Italy: ]\la<;'o. in Ln^uria. and Gaul, was too tar off to inniK'uco 
the course o. events. The defence of Africa d(‘})(‘nded on itself. 
The (^‘irtha<;'inians had obtained a ])owerful ally in Syidiax, who 
liad overrun the territories of IMasinissa* and driven him as a 
fipL!;-itive to the borders of the deserr.* The force ’at Carthage 
itself consisted of 20,0 T )0 foot, 0000 horse, -an J ]40 c]ei)hants, 
with ft strong fleet in tlie harbour. No iVt(-anj)t was made to 
oppose the passage of Seipio, who landed in the spring of B.c, 
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204, at^tlie Fair Proiiioniory,* iiortli of Uttca. lie was at once 

joined by Masinissa, In-in^dn^^ indeed no aranv. Imt a spirit and 
experience which were invalualde. The Libyans w^aited tl'ie first 
events of tlie canipai^’ii before taking a part. The Punic force 
proved unable to resist the Homans in the field, ^aiid after some 
successful cavalry skirmishes, Sci[>io, advanced to the «,siege of 
Uti(‘a. Jbit the ap])roach of a great Numidian army ‘ under 

Syphax C()mj)elled him to retreat to a fortified camp on a ])ro- 

montory south of the Bagradas^, where he spent the winter. This 

Cornelian Camp” was, S(‘ipio\s Torres Vednrs.f 

The spring of 203 found the i)roconsul in a most critical 
position, between, the armies of Syphax and -the C\artliaginians ; 
blit he extricated himself in a maimer e(jually unscrujnilous and 
daring. Having throNMi the enemy off their guard by ])retending 
a wish to capitulate, he siir]>rised the camp of the Numidians, 
whose reed huts were s])eedily in a blaze : and when tlie Cartha- 
ginians liastened to render aid, their camp was s\irprisod in turn. 
Both armies /led in jianic, suffering a teria'ble loss in the jairsiiit. 
f^y])hax retreated to his capital of (^irta,^the almost imjiregnable 
strejigth of which has failed agaii* and again in ancient and 
modern war. It now yielded to the assault of Ladiiis and Masi- 
nissa, giving Syphax as a lu'isoner to the Homans, and Sopho- 
nisba to the fate which has been related; wdiih^ Jlasinissa, (‘onsoled 
for her loss bv the kingdom of his rival, brought the united force 
of the Ninnidi^ans to the aid of Home. 

]\Ieamvhile the Carthaginians, having lieen reinforced by a 

corfis of 4tH)(l iMaceiloniaiis iihdia’ Sopatia*, and by a body of 

Celtiberian ineirenaries from S])aij\, had risked apd lost a ])itched 

battle in the plain of the Bagradas near Ctica, and had gained 

little by g, ])artially successful attack of tht‘ir fleet og Sc‘i])io\s 

naval cainj). Once more, as in the tgnes of Agathoch‘S and 

Jiegulus, they were shut uj) within the city, and it*was oidy^the 

resolution of tin* ])<)jndar ])arty that averted the conclusion of a 

peace.. Hannibal ami Alago wcTe recalled trom Italy. The lattcT, 

as w^c have seen, died upon his voyage. The former, wdio had 

only been aw'aiting in his head-cpiarters at Ci’oton the result of 

renewed negoc.iations wu'th I’liilip, hastened to embark on the 

transports he had kept' ready, and arrived safely at Lc'ptis l^irva 

tow'ards the close nf the v-car B.(\ 203. 

' ‘ ♦ 

* Pulchruni ProD^wtorinm^ ]or()])amy tlic iiiodi'rn Pus Vou or C. 

Zihrrb. (Sec llie ]iiaj» on ]u 3.00.) 

t The .sj»ot ictained the name of Castra Cornclvt. it is tlie modern OkrUah.,, 
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Rome was glad wliftn he departed. For fifteen years 1ms pre- 
sence in Italy had l)v.‘en an incubus: for ten of those fifteen a 
pressing terror. The Romans computed their losses in the field 
at 300 j 000 men. Their best and l)ravest generals, the Senpios, 
Rniilus, Gracchus, Marcellus, had yielded up their lives on the 
fields wlu*rc many more had left their re[>utation. One man alone, 
of all wlio commanded in the beginning of the war, had come 
to its end with life and honour both ])reserved; and in his person 
the Romans decorat(*d the wholo afate witli the simi)le trophy of 
its deliverance. Of all the crowns which •formed the rewards of 
distinguished valour, tlio most liononrable was not the iTiiirnphal 
laurel of the victorious general ; — not the cha])lefs of golden pali- 
sades, or golden turrets, or golden beaks of shij>s, won by the 
soldier who first broke into an enemy’s entrenelunent , or scaled 
the wall of a. fortress, or boarded a liostile vessel: — not even the 
civic crown of oak leaves, the ])riceof the precious life of a Roman 
citizen. Above all these in rank was the Wr(‘ath of the r)lockadc,* 
which was iiresented by a late-beleagiiered army to the general 
vho had broken up the iTiege, made' of* grass gathered on the spot 
wluM’e they had been sluit up. Aiid now, at the age of ninety, 
(^liiintns Fabius IMaxinius was crowiKsl Avitli a chaph't of tljc grass 
of Italy, <Ms the man who had first shown liow to sustain the siege 
of the wliole country, and had lived to see if ])rok(‘n iij) ; while 
the youngest chnsul Rome had ev(‘r s/nm was gath(U*ing in Africa 
the laurels which^werc* to crown the final timiin])li. • 

The arrival of irannij>al on th(‘. coast ])Iace<l the ])opular ]>arty 
at (.’’arthage in the ascendant, ajnf they for(‘ed a.ruj)ture of the 
negociations by pbmdering a Homan trans])(a*t tl(‘et, and capturing 
a Roman envoy. Scipro a\eng(‘d th(' outrage ly devastating the 
valley*of tlie Ihigradas, and selling into slaviay the iiihaltitants, to 
whom he had ])revioiisly«olh*red a free ea])itiilation. Aleanwhile 
llanijibal advifne^d inland from lladrumetum on the (yst eoast. 
towai'ds llie ii])]>(T Ragradas, where the rival generals met in the 
neighhourhood of Sicca- Venerea {Al- Kf(ff'). A personal con- 
ference ensued Roili leaders are said to have been anxious for 
]>eace, nanni]\Ll ftoiii the convietion of its necessity, Scipio from 
the fear of* being snpiTseded. But we can hardly helieve that 
citlicr would have hcvn cotitent to fongo the decisive conflict, and 
the overtures of Hannibal may have beeh*intended b) forestall the 
aecusiitions of the peace* pa^-ty at Carthage. *JIcf was unable to 
obtain •‘any better terms tl^aii th(*sc Scipio kad already offered, 


Cormiif OhsiilLonalts. • 
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the cesfiion to Kome of Spain and tlie Mediterranean islands, the 
confirmation of Masinissa in tlie late kine^dom cj^ Syjdiax, tlie Sur- 
render of tlie Cartlia^iriniaii ileef, cxceiit 20 sliips, and the jiayment 
of 4000 talents for tlie expenses of the war, — in short, the reduction 
of Carthage to the rank of the chief city of Africa Proper, amidst 
doubtful allies and disafiected subjects, stripped of all* imperial 
and maritime power, and wiOi Masinissa ])lanted as a thorn in her 
side. 

Such terms could only be accepted as the result of a crushing 
der(‘at ; and the Waterloo of ancient histoiy was fought at Za’ua, 
in the plain of the U])j)er Jlagradas, on the confines of Zeugitaiia 
and P>yzacium.* 'In no great battle was there ever less of acci- 
dent ; in none di‘^ the issue depend more on the skill of the 
generals and the character of the troops. The ('oiiiinandcM’s were 
well matched, but not so the forces at their disposal. Scipio had 
two veteran legions, with a proj)ortionate numb(T of auxiliaries, 
accustomed to act in the jicrfecd unity of tlua'r well-known tactic's, 
devoted to then'r ]ead(‘r, and borne along by his own enthusiastic 
faith in the (h'stiny to which the gods had (*all(‘(l him. Hannibal, 
on the otlK‘r hand, had to*cke out the ndics of his veteran iiiany 
with the African levies and the Carthaginian militia, of whom the 
]atl(‘r suspected the iidelitv of the Libyans, "while tlu‘ former r(‘- 
membered how often they had been sa(‘riti(H‘d to save the lives of 
the Cai’thaginians. On both sides the infantry w\nv drawn uj) in 


* tlie cxaf'l aii<l tinn* of tiio itatllc arr mlccrtaiii. Z.ima, ]ir(»lMl)l\ lln'. 

j)lacf* aftcrwurcN l alJ' il Z.nua from tlx* rcsulcin-c of ,IuI>a, is su|)|> 0 ''nl to 

111- now icpri‘^(Mit(;il by .some luins m-ai Tlx- usual cybailalioii, which lives 

tlie dale by means (if a solar (S lipse to ( )etober 1 b, IM', is seaieely ti ii^lwoitli y ;• 
and llx' se<|nenei‘ of events seems 1o im]»ly that the b.iltle was Joiinlil in tli(» sjinii;^, 
'IMie jiarallef lietw'eeii Z. 1111.1 .iiid Wbileilno is noli«ed by I>i. Arnold in •ilx- lollowiii;^^ 
terms, — “ Twiet> b.is tbeie lieeii witness*'*] tlx; str'gj^le ol‘ ! lx* lii;j;ln‘st iiidi\ xhial 
genius a^^dnsl the i esoui c. s aixl iiislitiitions i*f a gn-al nation^ aif I in’'b*)tli *‘as* s tlio 
]jati*m lias fli'on \ j*'t *)rioiis l''<*r .s*‘\ *'nte«'n \*‘ais H.mnibal sti.ive against itonx* ; for 
si\t*'eii ye.ar.s Xai*<i]*‘on Uoii.ijtaile .sliov*- ag.nnst iOiglaiid. 'J'lx* elloils of the lirsL 
rixled in Zania- tliose of tlx^ ,s*'e*)nil in AVateiloo” of Umnr^ lol. in. p. d'J). 

Sir Kdward (heasy lia.s lurtlxT call*'*] attention to tlx* r«'ni:irkab]*' ]»aralb'I bct\\e**ii 
the victorious generals. “Seipio and Wb'IIingbm l)*)th li*'ld for many y*'f.rs eom- 
maiidH of liigli iinporlaiieo, but «listant from tlie mam tliealr** of war. Tlx.* same 
country W’as tlx' sc‘/;nc of tli*' prirx'ipal military career of *'a*‘li. Jl w'as in Sp.tbi tliat 
S*Mpio, like Wellington, snec**ssivcl 3 " en*'oimter('d and ov*'i11irow' nearlv all tlx) sub- 
onlinatc geix'rabs^ of the cncnj‘^''')M'fore b*'ing opposed t*) the cliit'f (']iam})i*)n and 
coixjiK'ror liimself. ^Uot^i Sei])io an*l Wellington lestorcd tlxir c*^!!!!'!'!!!!'!!^ con- 
fi*lenco in arms’, wdicn slniken by a s*'ries of r*jverses. And * acb of tlie-m clo.S(‘d a 
long and p*‘riIous w'ar by A com]»]*'te and ovcrwdieJming <b feat of the clioscii loader 
and the chosen veterans of tlie foe” {Decisive JMUrs, pp. 127, 128),* 
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llirec lines, witli the Cavalry on tlio wing.s, tlie Homans Ix'iny in 
then re' 4 'ular ()r(lei\ ^vilile Hiinnihal jilaccd his Africans in the lirst 
rank, t1 le militia ot‘ (■artlia^^'e in the second, and liis veferans in 
the third. II is van was covereil ])y a formidable aryav of St) ele- 

])liauts; Imt loiiiif ex|)(Tieu(‘t‘ laid laiiyht the Jlomans how little 
tlu'so heists were to he dreaded, and Sta'pio left intervals to permit 
of their free passa,e.'e throuu;'h his lines. Their unwieldy stren^dh 
was far more than (‘camterhahineed hy the .transterenee to the 
Homan side of tlio arm in which Cartlia^re had liitJierto^ Tlieen 
stroneest, the Numidiau cavalry, who were now imited under the 
eommand of Alasinissa. It was tin's iiuwpialily that derided the 
lirst sta,i;e of tJie eonflict. The charire of tlie eh^phants was spent 
iijiou tlie empty spaces in tlu‘ Homan line; and, ealh‘d with mis- 
sil(\s as they parsed hy, they W(M*e dri\cn to lie* and left 

amon^’ tlie (Jai*thai;'inian (*avalry, w'liiili, wliile thus disordeved, 
was dis[)ersed liy tlui Niunidians of aAIasinis.sa. jMeaiiwhile tlui 
contest Irlweeii the lirst lines iT the infantry lasted till both were 
so ili.sordered and c’xliaiislcd as to fall hack u[m>ii tlu‘ sc‘(*on(l raiik’^. 
Tliiai was scon tlie fatal ([(‘feet in the eonpiosilion of the Hiinie 
ai*my. The ( \‘irl luurinian militia, always unahh* to [Mit out their 
sti’iMiyth till (lri\e!i to hay williiii tlaar walls, i^ave siieli faint sup- 
port that the Libyans (hHaiUMl t!i(‘nisel V(‘S onei* more hetrayiMl, 
and lieu'an to nit tlu'ir way ihron_u*h the si'cond lint*, riannihal, 
with eoiisiim^iatt* skill, hnaiuht u|) hi.'+ ivst‘rv(* to the front, fore in^i!;’ 
aside I luM’onfnstul ma.Nsos of his tirst two lines •(Ik* ri^lit and 
lefi, Avhile Scipio U‘d foiavard his ^S(‘(‘oikI and tlpi’d lines to tlio 
Ihiiiks of his tii-.'>l, which still h^hl its ground. Though tearfully 
oiitnimihered, thf vi‘lt‘riins of Waimihal foiiyht like ni(‘ii who liad 
*so often eoiKjiKrtMl in Italy, and yielded iKd an inch of ^Tound. 
ihit by thfs liiiK* the Hoiiiaif cavalry, retiirnini;' from thT^ jairsuit, 
sin'rpuiide(l tlu* dt'voled Ifand, and, hy a stran^n’c revolution of for- 
tmu‘, a niov(‘ineni, such as had almost amiiUilai(‘d tin* H<.)mans a.t 
( 'anme enabled tlie very survivors of that fatal field to destroy 
their eompu'rors still more eom])letely on tlie ])Iain of Zama: 
:^t),0()0 Cartlr' , ini. on were left on the li<‘ld t'f battle, and as many 
.iiore wi*re ta.ken prisoners. ]n a w'ord, the arm v w'as aimihilated, 
and Uannihal himsell’ esc'apinl w'itli a handful ot me^i to Hadrume- 
tum. Ilis eonduet of the battle eliein^d the w'armest admiration 
of his younp; compu^n'ir,^ and an in teresTin^^ story ^s told of the 
court esi(‘S exchaiigi'd hctwreii them wlien they fnet some years 
later at the court of Antioclins the Great at Ephesus, where Han- 
nibal was yi *exile wdien Scipio went there its an ambassador. In 
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answcivto an enquiry, wlioin lie estoenied thi? greatest of generals, 
Hannibal replied, Alexander the Great.”'' ‘^But who was* the 
second ?” asked S^cipio. Pyrrluis,” was the tantalizing answer. 

And who the third ?” Myself.” Suiqa’iscd at having found no 
place as yet, Scipio rejoined, What then would you Intvc said if 
you had conquered me at Zama?” Tlien,” exclaimed Hannibal, 

1 should have ranked myself above Alexander, above Pyrrhus, 
above every other general.” 

kSu^Ii feelings of admiration may have mingled with the generous 
iirquilses and tlie motives of sound policy which induced hicapio to 
grant tolerable terms of peace. lie was too wise to drive Car- 
thage to des])air, while ihe Xumidians wore still rec/int alli(‘s, and 
the Jjibyans had ni*t declared decidedly for Itome; with the in- 
ternal strength of the city as yet untried, and above all with 
such a general as Hannibal. He has been accused of hurrying on 
tlie peace, for fear of leaving a suc(‘essor to reap the honours of 
tlic war; but tlie glory of liis victory placed him above the danger 
of an immediate recal, and ihe resistance offered to the younger 
fc?cii)io, wlien Carthag(5 was in lier extremity, pi’oved the wisdom 
of not ])rovoking such resistance now. But wo cannot doubt tliat 
the noble mind of Scipio was swayed liy higher motives, which the 
lietter part of the Senate would comprehend and share. Tlie inso- 
lent pride, which regards the destruction of a foe as the natural 
conse(iuence of his defeat, is as short-siglited as it is jnsensate. It 
lias been condemned liy all true statesmen, from the time of him 
who protesh^d'a^gainst ] ait ting out <aie of the lyes of ()} recce, to 
those who iiad in our own times to decide the fat(‘of France. Is 
it to be supposed,” exclaims the eloquent (merman Iiistorian, 

‘‘ that one so generous, unprejudiced, and iiitclligcMit as Seipio, 
should not have asked liimself of wJiat heiieJit it c(ad<] he'to his 
country, now that the political poAver of t]ie Garthaginian city Avas 
a,nnihilated, uttivly to destroy that ])riinitiAX seat oPeommcrce and 
of agriculture, and Avickedly to oveithroAV one of the main jiillars 
of the tlien existing civilizatiiai ? The time had not yi-t come 
Avhen the first men of Borne lent tliemselv(‘s to dianolish tlie civi- 
lization of their neighbours, and friA'ohaisly fancied that tliey could 
AA^asb aAvay from themselves the eternal infamy of tlie nal ion by 
shedding an idle tear.” 

Nor Avas the magnaniihity of Hanni])a] less cons])icuous in sub- 
mitting to the fate' of the vanquislied. The peace jiarty at ('ar- 
thao'cleft to him tlic odium of the negociation. He saAv that it 
was impossible to resist terms Avliicli Avould disalile Carthage A’om 
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bccbiuiiig a^aiii tlie lival of Romo, and Iiinisolf from renewing the 
great ^arciiio enterprise. The stake had been played and lost, 
and the forfeit was enoiigli to satisfy even the revenge of Rome. 
Carthage was placed so eomi)letely at her feet, that no attempt was 
made to*improve the opjxwt miity of the great Eastern wars, aiul 
resistance Ava.s only roused at lengtli when the doom of tlie city 
was })ronouiiced. Resides the (^oiufitions already prescribed in 
fa\our of Itume and jRasinissa, 4iiul tlie increase of tlie peculiia ry 
demand to an annual contri])iition of 200 kdents (nearly £50,000), 
tlie Cartliaginians l)oand themselves to make no war upon Rome 
or her allies beyond the limits of Alrica, and not to go to war even 
in Africa itself williout the permission of the Romans. Thus she 
was restricted within the limits of her original territory in Zeugi- 
tana and Ryzacium^ with the settlements on tlie ccnist of Tripolis, 
hemmed in on the land side by Masinissa's Numidian hordes,* 
shut ont from the Slediterranean l>y Rome, and reduced to a con- 
dition little more than tributary. The peace was ratified in n.e. 
2tH., and with tJiis cloj?i ng year of a century (Jarthag’e virtually 
disappears from the hisha-y of the W(^rld, until our attention is 
j*e('alled to the brief episode of her destruction. 

Themilitary career of Hannibal in his country’s service was closed, 
when — like AVellington and Xajioleon — he was but 45 years old; 
and, if he was not destined, like the tbrmer, to infiucaice the ])olicy 
of a long peace ^von by vi(*tory, neither did he die, Jike the latter, 
in distant exile, till ho had made more than one etlbrt to retrieve 
the fortuiK*s of his country. The vast intluence he Jiad won in spite 
of his defeat — eo<nfesse(J by Ids <)])])oneiits when they left the peace 
* negocialions in liis hafids — and the poAver ai^pdred by the po[)ular 
pai'ly’ihnfugh the obvious iifcajiacity of the nobles, enabied him to 
conpiience an internal reform as a new basis of politii'al power 
for Carthage.* We have already noticed the nature of this reform, 
and its inevitable failure through the hojieless corruiition of the 
])eople ; but his ])olitical ascendancy seems to have lasted during 
the nine years ,'ha( la- remained at Carthage. ]\IeanwhiJe, it is no 
iliscredit to the enthusiastic jiatriot and the enemy devoted by a 
life-l)ng vow, if he did what ho could to cncoimige the foes of 
Rome, thougli the details of sucli intrigues are recorded only by 
his enemies. It Avas no^fault of Ilanmbfll, but a striking example 

* It%lioul(l 1)(‘, vc‘in(‘iiil)ciVLl thi’t tho N’liniidiaii of Masiuissa did not 

iiuM’cdy li(', Idci’ tho IS’mnidia of Ihi* iiia]).s, to tlio of tlio torritory 

(Afrioa Pi'o]irial* lint swcjit round it ou tlio south, *to the Lesser Syrtis, and still 
further castwaid, below Tiipoli.s. * , 
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of tlio provi<k*iitial dis])C]isaii()n 1)y wliicli ihe roiirHC of events is 
ordered, tliat <li(‘ kind's of Macedonia and Syria reserved their 
attacks tiJl Jtonie could deal wiiJi tlieni singly. At lengtli, Avhoii 
Aiitiocliiis file (h’CJit was on the point of engaging* in liis war ^y\{h 
Homo, the Anii-J3arcine faction at Carthage denounced JIannihal 
as an aheltor of the Syrian king. Cn. Servilius w-as sent 'as am- 
bassador to (3arlhage, opcady to <leniand an explanation, hut 
secretly to obtain tlie surrender^of ilannibal, or even, as is alleged 
by some, liis < assassination. Ilannihal nmiained all day at his 
post in th.e Senate and Forum ami took ))art in the discussion, but 
at nightfall he i\)de otf to his marine villa, where iii a hidden bay 
be had shij)s always ready to put to sea, and lel't the ambassador 
to carry back to Koine the alarming news of his escaj)e. He was 
received with open arms by Antiochus at F[)1 |jl‘sus (r..('. FJo), and 
arranges] a ])lan ol* (‘am[)aign, in \\hich his militai*y genius aiid 
bis st(‘adfast. enmity t(» Konn* wen^ (‘([ually cous])i(‘uous ; but, as 
we shall see in the following chapter, only so much of it A\as 
ado])ted as iinolvcd JIannibal in his hisb. defeat, lighting at sea, 
against Koine aideel by the ships of ( ^arthage. When the I'cjection 
of his advice ])roduced the foreseen result, and Antiochus was ovei*- 
thrown by the Scii)ios at ilagnesia (n.c. FJO), the sin‘re!id(*r of 
Hannibal was made one of the conditions or])eac(‘. Oiu'c more lie 
fled to the court of Ikusiasof FitliNuia; but the Ivonians (‘oidd feel 
no security 'while their dreaded (‘iiemy still lived, and T. (ktioctius 
Flamininus wa.s sent to dcmiaml his siii’render or death. Ilaiinibars 
bouse was b(‘set oy as.sassins, and he chose d(*alh by taking j)oison. 

lie had long betai pi’epared to (h) so,*’ adds a Jionian, ‘‘ for he 
knew' the Homans and the faith of kings. The year of his deatlj 
is uncerta,hi ; ])rol)ably he died in the Jal ter hall’ of n.c'. bs;^, at the 
age of 7t). When he, wats born. Home was contending with 
doubtful success Ibj’ the ]M)ssession of Nicily ; he 5*.ad livcal iong 
enough to see the- W fst wladly subdued, and to tight his own last 
battle with the Homans against the \essels of his nati\e city, 
wdiieli had itself bet'ome Homan ; and he was constrained at last 
to remain a mere spectator, w hde Home overj>owered thi‘ Fast .as 
tlie tem])est overpowers the shi{> that has no one at the helm, and 
to feel that he alone waiA the pilot that could have weathered the 
storm. There was left, tivhim no further ho])e to be disa]) 2 )ointed 
W'hen he died ; b'ut he had honestly, through tifty years of struggh*, 
kept the o.ath he had s>vorn wlien a l)oy.’'* His gi*eat adversary 
Scipio died, probably in the same year, iiU voluntary (gvile. 

. •^Hommsoii, IliJitorn of Home, \ol. li. 282. 
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Al lioine the |)(;ii(‘e#wtis celohratctl with rejoicings nut yet free 
from tire clash of Ij^lterness infusiMl ])y the survival of their great 
enemy, wliose supreme personal influence in the contest tlieir own 
writers justly inark l)y calling it the J as well as the, 
Second Vunic War. Its resiilt was to make the great rival cd* 
Itomo Tier vassal, and the warlike Africans, wlio had formed tlie 
chief military strengtli of Carthage, her allies; — to transfer from 
the l^hcenician to the Ijatin re[)ii]>l^c the dominion of the seat' and 
the empire of the West, where iSpain anj the islands were pro- 
vinces of Home and Massilia her c‘lose ally ; —and to foreshadow 
the great conflict with the East, of which a hegiiming had lH‘en 
made in the fitftd hostilities witli IMaeedonia. iMeanwhile much had 
still to he done in Italy itself. The tribes of Cisalpine* (omliiad 
to be rediiceel to a state which should make it impossible for them 
to assist another invader, and the Sabellian and Creek states, 
whi(‘h had for a time been seduced to the side of Hannibal, had to 
be Latinized more and more by the* conliscation of theij* lands, the 
imposition of Jjatin customs, and the foundation of Jjatin colonies. 
Ill till ‘ ten years following Hie sec'ond, .Punic war, coloni('s wc‘re 
plantcal at Waiusia, iShirnia, (-osa, yi|)ontum, Croton, ISalernum, 
and otijer place's ; and some of the maritime cities of the south 
rc'ceived Jjatin nam(.‘s ; thus, Thurii became ('opia, and Vibo 
Vaientia. It fl'as slower work to restyire the* ruined cities and to- 
till up the blanks in the iioiadation and in tlie cultuye of the land, 
caused by the lil'tern \ ears during which Italy had been the theatre 
of the -war. The* e-xtc'iit to wdiich* the country s^itlered from its 
invetei'ate sure o^ bi’igandage ia attc‘^ted by the ('ondemnation in 
•one' year of TOtlO robln^i’s in Ajadia alone. Finally, the old simple 
habitS of the Latin rural pojadation and of the yeomen Jjurgesses 
of Home had been conj])letely umlermined. P)ut time W'as rc- 
({uired to decide how far these evils Avould affect the stability of 
the rc'public, and wdiat wajuld be the issue of the brilliant prosjiecit • 
of foreign compiest oiiened by the victory ovia* Carthage. For the 
ju’csent there w^as en aigh to till the minds of men, from 
\‘> the lowest, as they shared or witnessed the trium[)lial procession 
of the young coiKjueror to the Ca])itol, to thank the gods to whom 
he never ceased to give the glory of his exfdoits. 
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THE MACEDONIAN AND ASIATIC WAliS. 
H.C. 220 TO H.C. 187. 


After tlj is be [tbo kmj: of tl»e north] turn his face unto tho JsVs, and shall 

lake many : hut a ])i irice for his own behalf shall cause the reproach ofliTcd l)y him to 
cease ; without his own reproach he shall cause it to tuin upon him. Then he shall turn 
his face toward tin' fort of his own land : but lie shall stumble and fall, and not bo 
found .’’ — Ddiucl xi. 18, 11). 


ACCtSSlON OF PHILIP V. — STATE OF MACEDONIA AND OKEECE — Plfl LIp’s TAUT IN THE 
SOCIAL WAIl—HIS ALLIWOE WITH CAllTH AHE— FI IIST MA(;EIK)M\N W'All— ANTl- 
MAOEIK^NIAN l.’ACJLE — ATTALUS AND THE HHODTANS— AFFAIIUS OF EOYl'T — PEACE 
W’lTlI I'HILIP— RENEW ED MACl’.DONIAN INTRIOHHS — ALLTANCE (»F PHILIF AND ANTIo- 
CHUS THE GREAT — VIEW'S <tP ROME RECAIHHNG THE EAST— EMU VSsY -"n EdYI'T, 
ANTI(»CHIJS, AND PHILIP - THE SECOND MACEDONIAN WAR — TITUS lillNCTTUS FLVMl- 
KIM'S — PHILII’ LOSr.S NORTHERN GKEE.CE— THE ACH RAN LEVGLE JtHNS THi: ROMANS 

PROPOSALS For PEACE — UATTLT! oF C’YN<'SCEI’HAL.E — PEACE WITH PHILIP— THE 

FREEDOM OF GRI:ECE I'ROCLVIMRI) BY FLAMIMNUS — HIS TRIUMPH — DISCOMENT OF 
THE ^'/rOLIANS— THEIR INTRIOII’.S WITH ANTh/hI S— RK\ ILW' OF THE SYKIW 
KI.NGDO.M — W'ARS WITH EGYPT FoR C(ELE SYRIA AND PALESTINE — INVASION oF AM) 
W’ARS WITH THE PAUTHl ANS*-AH AIRS OF ASIA MINOR —ACCESSION OF ANTIOCIKS 
THE GREAT HIS W’AULIKE VlGoi R- -REVOLT OF MEDIA AND PERSl V SI PPRFssED — 
ins W’AR WITH EG\PT AND DEFEAT AT RAl'H lA— W ARM IN ASIA MINOR AND WITH 
THE PARi’HIANH — DEATH OF PTOLEAIY PHlLoPATOR — ALLIANCE OF ANTlocHUS AND 
PHILIP— CoNyUE^T OF CILICIA, CG-LE-SYRIA, AND I'A LLSTIN'E —ATTACK ON A'l I’ U.l S, 
THE RHODIANS, AND THE GREEK CITIES OF ASIA MINOR - SUCCESSES OF ANTIOCH US 
ON THE IlHil.ESl'oNT — HF. CROSSKS o\ ER INTO EUROPE AND ( K.'C U JJ,' t S THRACE PRo- 
TISTS OF THE Romans flight of HANNIUAL Tu ANTIOCHI'S - he prepares I'OR 
WAR — THE .ETOLIANH SEIZE DEMETRr.\S AND DECLARE W'All ^,'lTH KoME— ANTIOCHLS 
L\NDS IN GREECE — BEGINNING OF THE ASIATIC W'AR-»-AT7’,lTUDE OF MACEDONIA AND 
THE GUr.EKS— dIIFEAT OF ANTHK'Hl^ AT TH KRMoPY L-E- (HIEFCK AGAIN SUBJECT TO 
ROME — REDUCTH-N oF THE yEToLIANS— MARITIME CAMJ'AIGN- ROMAN EXl'FDITIoN 
To ASIA BATTLE OF M-AGM.Sl A- - FALL »F THE SiUlAN EMPIRE- W'All WITH THE 
GALATIANS— THE KJM.DoM <>F PKRGAMTJS- SFT'1I.EME>T oF AMA AND GREECE 'IIIE 
JETOLIANS AGAIN SUB])l'ED — PHILIP AND THE ACIREANS- DEATH OF ANTIoClM's. 

The poaco witli Cartlia^i^e had scarcely lasicd for a yt'ar, wIkmi 
the consul, 1\ Snlpi(‘ius (ialha, on heliall* of Hie Seiaite, moved 
in flic assemhly of the centuries a di'claration of war against 
Pliilil) V. of Macedonia, on aecouni of liis attacks upon flie allies 
of lionio in the Past. Uialer Ihis alile ]»rince, wlio had ascended 
the tlirone in u.Ch J220, at tlie age of seventeen, JMacedonia liad 
aetptired a position whicli marked lier as the one among all tlie 
Hellenistic states best Pitied to set liuunds to tJio advance of Jtomc 
towards thc^East. Alouaof all the kingdoms wliicli Iiad arisen 
out of the disrjiiption of Alexander’s emiiire, she had preserved 
much of the native Macedonian vigour and of tlie compact ir ilitary 
organization hy wliich tliat empire liad dieen acfpiired ; and tlie 
establishment of lier monarchy on a more desiiutic basis, at the 
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expense of tlie great chieftains, had helped to consolidate hei* power 
for war. By the vigour of Antigonus Gonatas and liis successors, 
the country liad rectovcrcd surprisingly from the effect of tlie great 
(hillic invasion,* and the garrisons on the frontier were strong 
enough to ])rotcct her from the Celtic and Illyrian barbarians. 
In Greece, though no longer wielding the supremacy she liad 
])ossessed behue tlie rise of tlie A'ltodian and Acluvan Leagues, 
she held the balance between those confederacies, and had still 
a dominion of her own over large portions of the jicninsula. 
Thessaly and ]\Iagnesia were entirely li(n*s, with the central states 
of Locris, IMiocis, and Loris; and among other ])ositions else- 
where, she held the throe great fortresses of Corinth, Chalcis in 
Fiuh(X‘a, and Leinetrias in Magnesia, which were known as ‘‘‘ the 
three fett(*rs of the Greeks.” While ISparta liad fallen under the 
yoke of tyranfs, and Athens was content to barter freedom for the 
enjoyments of literature and jihilosojiliy, the remnants of Hel- 
lenic vigour were found chie% among the northern states, most 
of which were subj(‘et to MactMlonia. However iiilerior in inag- 
niliide and external splendour to the kingdoms of Syria and 
lOgypt, she >sui’])assed the former in the coihjiactiiess of her strength, 
while she was as much above the hitter in force as below it in 
devotion to literature and science. The Macedonian monarchy, 
in short, had nuire of the vigour of the Roman rejuiblic than all 
the Oriental kingdoms put together ;* and, if Philip could Iiave 
olitained the posftion of his great namesake, as tfie head of a 
uiiit('(l Hellas, oi* ev^n if he had made the timely decision to give 
an eiiergetii' siip])oi*t to Ilannibjd, it would seem as if the (‘ourse 
of history juiglil Iiave lA'en chaiiged. How little sudi a change 
would Jiave benelited the world, must at once be felt by any one 
who considers the ahsem^e of alt congenial elements lietween 
jMai'cdojiia •ani^ Carthage,^ and the evil ellects of d(?stroying the 
Latinisni now established in Italy. 

The course ])ursued by Philip from the beginning of his reign 
precluded any sucli disastrous experiment. A ]\Iacedonian alli- 
ance had long been a cherished schem? of the Barcino family ; 
and, had Antigonus Doson lived, it might jirobahly have heeif 
made hi time to turn the fortune of the SiMyuul Punic War. But 
Ihiilip’s attention Avas diverted from theAVest by the prospect of 
becoming the arbiter of Greece. The great defeat of Aratus and 
the Acli^ans by tbe A^]tolians led the former to seek his aid, and 
lor three years he Avas so entirely occujued by flie Social War,* ad 
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not to ^interfere even when tlie Romans cc^nquered and ex])elled 
liis ally Demetrius of Pharos.* But that acti\^ chieftain,^ liiitliug 
refuge at tlie JIaeedoiiiaii court, used all liis influence to induce 
Philip to begin war with the Romans ; and the king’s disposition 
to the enterprise aj)[)ears to have been a motive for the peace 
which ho concluded with the iEtoiians (b.c. 217). Thpre was 
wanting, however, the mijtual contidence, which would have 
j)laced Philip in the i)osition of general of the Greeks for the war 
with Rome, lie knew not how to solve the problem of trans- 
forming himself from rtie oiqn-essor into the cham])ion of Greece. 
AVhen at lengih tlie new\s of. Canine decided him to form an alli- 
ance W'ith Carthago, and he ])romised to make a 'descent on the 
eastern coast of Italy, liis tirst entiaqirise, against Apollonia, w^as 
abandoned with a ridiculous ]>re(‘i])itancv, on a false alarm of the 
approach of the Roman fleet (b.c. 21t)). A reason, or excuse, 
for further delay arose out of the cai)ture by the Roman fleet of 
the envoys he sent into Raly to ratity the treaty Avith Hannibal, 
and the Romans used the interval in strenu’thening Brimdisiiim, 
as the key of tlie Adriatic (b.(’. 2Io). L earing to eiK'ounter iHu‘ir 
fleet w'ith his light Illyriini transports, Phili[) at length pnd’erivd 
his owai immediate interest to keeping faith Avith Tlannihal, and 
renoAved the attack on the Roman ])ossessions in Kpiru.*. This 
Avas the signal for the Piust Mai’Kdonian War 214). The 
Senate met tlie provocatiomby assuming the otlensive; and a flei't 
despatclied from Brundisiuni recaptured Oricum, reinforced Apol- 
lonia, and stori,ned the camp of Phili]), Avlio Hiereupon susj)ended 
actiAX measures. 

P>ut it was not the iiolicy of Rome to .sutler *him to rest. The 
capture of Tarentum by JIannibal created a fresh necessity for 
.providing against an invasioi^ from i\Iacedonia ; and* the oilium 
created by Philip’s arbitrary condiiet'j and es[)eciall\ by his 
murder of Aratus, gave the opportunity for consolidating a noAV 
league against him (b.(% 212). It was iioav that the Ixomans 
chose their jiart betAveen the two great Hellenic confederacies, on 
the application of the 7I']^]ians for aid against Phili]). L.'cvinus, 
the admiral of the Adriatic fleet, a])peared at the assembly of the 
yEtolians, aiK^ promised then] the long-coveted j)ossession of Acar- 
nania as the price of their alliance AV'th Rome. The league Avas 
joined by alP the states" not united Avith the Achmans, — Athens, 
Sparta, Messene, Elis ; and for the first time the Romans came 
iato contact Avith ^the Asiatic kingdoms by the acce^ision of 

* See p. 420. 
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Attains, king of Pe«’ga*nus, to the anti-Macedonian confederacy. 

it was wMl for them* tJiat Antioclius the Great, occupied with his 
rivalry against Egyj)t, ?nid with the disorders in his Eastern pro- 
vinces, showed a Tics i tat ion in coining to the aid of Philip, like 
that of till* latter in helping JIannihal ; while Ptolemy IV. of 
Egypt adhered to the alliance formed by his grandfather with 
the llepubli(!.* This league was fornied in Jthe same year in 
which the Homans gained their great su(‘cess at Syracuse (b.c. 

The object of the Homans — that of hnding full occupation 
for Philip at home — was accomplished at the cost of the* desola- 
tion of Gree(‘e, by a purposeless war; the alliance of Attains 
enabled them to assail the eastern coast, just as their Adriatic 
ilcet commanded the western; and while these bonds were drawn 
round Hellas herself, citi/ams of Hellenic states were sold into 
slavery. The A'^tolians at length awoke to the curse which their 
Ibreign alliance had brought ui)on the land, and, being at the 
same time hard jiressed by the A(*lneans, they concluded a sc])a- 
rate peace with Philip (ufc. The Homans, who were now 

])reparing for the invasion of •Africa, instead of resenting their 
desertion, followed their example; and so ended the First Mace- 
donian A^ar ‘JO.V). 

Jt soon appeared that Philip had a(‘co])ted the peace from 
motives of (‘onvcijience rather than go<id laith. While pursuing 
his aggrandizement in Greece and the iEgtean, lu* did not scruj)le 
to attack both Attalirs an^l the Hhodians, who still maintained the 
iiidepeiideiicc tlaw had secured under the successors of Alexander, 
and had made an ^illiance Avith llie Homans. -At tlu‘ same time 
In* entered into closer rclwtions with Antioclius the Great: and the 
designs tif tl;e ►S\a‘hni and IMacedonj^iu kings on h]gypt, u^ion the 
death of Ptolemy JV. Plylo[)ator, became so evident, that the 
guard iSns oP hit iniaiit son, Iholemy V. Epiphanes, placed the 
young king under the iirotection of the Homan Senate. All was 
thus jirepared for tlie iiiterfereiiee of Home in the East, which 
Antiochiis and Philip ought long before. to have anticipated by. 
effective aid to Hannibal. It was only at the last moment that 
Pliili]) suffered a force of 4000 Macedonian volunteers to embark 
for Africa, whose ])resencc at Zama, so soon* after the conclusion 
of the peace, was a senseless provocation* •^orHome, ^iiid no real 
help to Carthage. He wa5 still pursuing the War* with Attains 
and the Rhodians for the possession of Caria, wjieii the peace with 
Carthage left H^mc at libefty to succour her Eastern allies. 

* See p. 336. . 
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That is a sliort-si^^lited view of this tuning- point in the history 
of the world, which re])rosents the Homans as having no sooner 
secured the sii])remacy of the West, than fliey Ijegan to^ meditate, 
in tlie spirit of wanton aggression, the conquest of the East. It is 
one of the most reniarkahle points in the history of their, conquests, 
that the same enemies, whose hesitating and divided policy secaired 
them the victory, ^ were always ])ronq)t to provoke the struggle; 
while on their i)art, a general policy of aggression bore, in many 
particular cases, more than the mere appearance of reluctance in 
taking up tlie challenge. Many of the wars of the Hepiibli(5 bear, 
in this respect, a close analogy to those by which oqr Indian empire 
has been extended. In the ])resent case, the exhaustion of Italy 
was an overpe wering motive for a conciliatory policy, es])eci!illy as 
it seemed that the war must l)e carried on at once in (3i‘eece and 
Asia. Jkit, on the otlier hand, if ever the principles of national 
honour and interest can furnisli a jiistifi(‘ation fwr war, it was j)lain 
that Home must repel Pb dip’s attacks on herself and her allies. 
It was resolved, therefore, to [)re])are for war with Macedonia, and 
to avert it, if possible,- in the East. An embassy was sent to 
mediate between Antiochus and Egypt. The former was ])ermitted 
to j)ursue his designs on Syria; and M. Tl'lmilius Le])idus was sent, 
as guardian of the infant king, to watcli over the interests of the 
latter ; while every effort was used to strengthen ,the confederacy 
of the Grec'ks with the Rhodians and Attains against IMiilip. 
Meanwhile, the jaepnetor, J\I. Valerius ^'cvii.us, was sent witli the 
Sicilian fleet of t hirty-eight sail to the yEgfvan, where JMiilip was 
ra{)idly subduing the islands and the coast of Tdirace, and so pre- 
})aring to attack the dominions of At talus> It was after the. captui*e 
of Abydos, — where the defeia^ers were slain a,lino.sl to;i man, and a 
large number of the (‘itizens chose a voluntary death a> soon as the 
caj)ituiation was signed, — that Philip received the Homan envoys oir 
their return from Egyj)t and Syria. I b* listened to their demands 
— that he slu^uld make war uj)on none of the Greek states, that he 
. should restore the places he had taken from Ptolemy, and consent 
to an arbitration concerning his injuries against Attains and the 
Hhodians, — only re])lying, with polite insoleiu'e, ‘Mhat he woidd 
excuse wliat‘the envo^ had said, because he was young, handsome, 
and a Hoihan.” BBt,^^fhile the ambassadors were still at Athens, 
the casus belli which they had sought to extract from the king was 
Supplied by an attack made on the city by the MacedoniaK general, 
to avenge the murder of two Acarnanfans for intruding upon the 
Eleusinian mysteries (b.c. 201). 
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ytill the desire of the Jloman peoide for an interval of restrfouiul 
iiftenxnce throiigli Itlle I'ltMbiines in the Coinitia, and the motion of 
{Siilj)icins for war wifti IMiilip Avas at first rejected. But the dread 
of a new invasion, of JtaJy prevailed, and tlie chief burthen of the 
levy was tlirown on the allies. Sulpicius Galba landed at Apul- 
Ionia witji*an army of two ley^ions and lOOO Numidiaii horse, to 
which the s])oils of Cartha^^e enabled the Konians for the first time 
to add a force of elephants; and a lleet of 180 vessels was stationed 
at Corcyra. 'While the consul Wifs -detained by sickness at Apol- 
loiiia, a division of the fieet sailed to the iLiid of Athens, under 

C. (daudius (.Vnto. Finding the city ;^ecure for the j)resent. Cento 
made a coup (k‘ main on Chalcis ; «and Philip* hastened from 
Demetrias in Thessaly oidy in time to find his chief maritime 
foi'trcss laid in ruins, lie retaliated ])V a merciless rava‘>’iiur of 
Attica, wl)ich Avas long remembered for tlie ruthless destruction of 
the sacred groves and tombs of the Attic heroes^ at Academus 
(n.c. 200). 

Tlic camj)aign of ba\ 100 Avas arduous and indecisive. A com- 
bined ^’iiA’asioii oi‘ Macedonia invohed the Itomajis in great risks, 
and their victory at the pass *of Fonhcct Avas followed by their 
reh’cat to the coast. dhe aid of Antiochus iniglit now ha\"o 
enabled >diili]) to assume the olfensive, but his first movements 
in Asia Minor W(Te checked ])y the dmnand of the Homans that he 
should retire fr^m the dominions of AtKdus. Trusting, lioAV’cvtir, 
to his suj)])ort, Plwli]) advanced into Illyria, doAvn rtjc course of 
the Aons ( IVesv/ or Avhicli f^dls into the sej^ by A2)ollonIa, 

and occu2>ied the ])ass betAveen the naaintains of. AOroinis and 
Asnans (n.c\ 1U8).* While thefiiostile armies confronted each 
oilier in^this jiosilion, the consul T. (^riNCTJUs Flamusunus arriA^ed 
to assume h^s command, lie aaIis a young man of thirty, belonging 
to that, ncAV generation Avlif», Avith the Greek culture, had assumed 
a large share of*(Jr 4 ;(‘k versatility, at the exjiense, as the opposite 
jiarty alleged, of the old Homan integrity. ‘‘A skilful officer and 
a better diiilomatist, he was in many respects admirably adapted 
for the mane* emeu t of the troubled atlairs of Greece. Yet it* 
Avoiild perhaps have been better, both for Home and for Greece, if 
the choice had fallen on one less full of Hellenic syrupathies, and 
if the general despatched thither had been a man who Avoi^ld neither 
haA'e been bribed by delicate flattery nor s7uhg hy imngent sar- 
casm ; who AA^ould .not, amidst literary and artistic reminiscences^ 
have overlooked tlic i)itiful Cv>ndition of the constftutions of the Hel- 
lenic states ; and who, Avhile treating Hellas according to its deserts, 
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would* have spared the Romans the trouhl® of striving after unat- 
tainable ideals.”* The consul found the fiosition of tlie king too 
strong to be carried, even with tlie reinforcements he had brought, 
and both armies lay encamped for forty days. Meanwhile Philip 
sought an interview with Flaminiiiiis to treat of })eaee. The king 
oflered to restore his conquests arrd give satisfaction 'for his in- 
juries to the Hellenic states: but the negociation was shipwrecked 
on the demand of 'the consul, that Thessaly should become a por- 
tion of free Hellas. At leiigth'tlle treachery of some E 2 )irote nobles 
discovered to the Roman a jmss l)y which he was enabled t(» turn 
Philip’s‘ 2 )Osition, while attacking him in front, and the king was 
comj)elled to retreat with a loss of 2000 men. ' He aba ik lone J 
Epirus and Thessaly, destroying all the towns except the fortresses, 
and fell back to the pass of T(‘mj)e, to dtdeiid the entrance into 
Macedonia. All nortluTU Greecr now lay o]>en to the Romans, 
and the states hastened to make their submission, excejit the Acar- 
nanians, who remainc'd faithfid to l^hilip. Elamininus now di- 
rected aJJ his energies against tlie souths where tlu^ Aclueans were 
still neutral, and Mac(‘donia held the strong fortresses ol* Uhalcis 
and Corinth. The formation of the si(‘ge of Cen(‘hrea‘ by sea, on the 
one side of the isthmus, by the united forces of the Homans, Atta- 
ins, and the Rhodians, and the appearance of a Roman tleet in the 
Gulf of Corinth, on the other, decided the Ac|i;eans, who had 
hitherto been unwilling to join the foreign invadej's.^ They took part 
in the siege 'of Corinth, wdiich Avas promised by^ Ehnni’iinus as tin'. 
l)rice of their vdhesioii ; but the jMacedoniaif governor of Chaha's 
not only raised the siege, but seized Argos. Philip handed over 
this city to Nabis, the tyrant of' Sparta^ who t»)ok the bribe, but 
betrayed the briber by adhering to the Ihhnans. 

Durifjg the Avinter, Phili}) tried The effect of another ])ersonal 
interview wdth FJamiiiiims, in Avhi(‘h \he king sluoyed th/it the 
Romans wxre the only adversaries Avhom he /leeined Avorth con- 
sideration. His proposals Avere referred to the Senate, Avho at 
once dismissed the envoys, Avhen they Avere not prepared to surren- 
der all the fortresses beyond the limits of Macedonia. U 2 )on this, 
Philip collected all his resources for a decisU'e eifort. Flamini- 
nus, hoAATver,^ Avas the^first to oj)cn the campaign. While his fleet 
besieged t^Lo Acarnanians in Leucas, the fall of Thebes by strata- 
gem forced 'the Boebtuins to join thq Romans, and cut off the 
communication betAveen the Macedonian garrisons in Corinth and 


Momriisen, History of Romc^ vol. ii. 2>. 240.' 
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Chalcis. AVhile^t^ve pfocoiisii] advanced along tlie coast, supported 
l)y his fleet, Philip.^ eager to meet liini, j)assed tlirougli the vale of 
Teinpe into Thessaly. Tlie a7*niics met unexpectedly on the hill of 
Cynosckchal.T] •(the Dofjs //rv/r/.s), near iScotussa; and the eii- 
couiiler of the vanguards was converted hy the eagerness of the 
Maeedifliian troops into a pitdied battle, ])eri)re Philip liad time to 
set Ids for(‘es in array. Tlie right divfsion (T the phalanx, coming 
11}) in good time under Ids (m ii command, charged down the hill 
uj)on tJie Roman legions, and bore downjdl resistance; but the 
let't division, tlirown into confusion by the haste with \yliich Ni- 
canor brought it u]) to support the Icing, was ea^sily defeated, and 
its brok(m ranlcs wtuv trampled down by the Rouian elephants, tlie 
A’lny forc(‘ on wldcli the MaciMlonians had been accustomed to rely. 
Thus far succi'ss and failure had been eipially dividcMl ; but at this 
crisis a. Roman otliciu’ collected twenty cohorts from the victorious 
wing, and led them against the right plialanx of (he ]\bi(‘edonians, 
which Avas now fai* advanced in tlie juirsnit. Didenceless against 
an attack in the rear, th# ])halanx was laokiui, and the battle Avas 
deci(ted. Tlie carnage, ahvaNj? gri'al in a dtuise colninn, was ag- 
gravated by lh(‘ Romans not undiTslamling the Abu'i^donian sign 
of surrc‘nd(‘r ; SOOO aviuv killed an<l otHIO takem jirisoners, at the 
cost of onl\ Too Roman lives. Phili]), esca[)ing to Larissa, burned 
his jiapers and •('vacuated Thessaly. Tlu‘ Ai'arnanians, Avho had 
nH'aiiAvhile lost Leucas, now at Icngili abandoru*d^ his lu»[)eless 
caus(‘, and it did iToJ need th(‘ defeats aaIuVIi his Ibrcc's sulfered in 
('aria and idsewhei’er to inaki* tlu‘ \ K*lory of ( Vnos(^‘[)hahe (Ii‘cisiA'0 
(i 5 .c. 107). T1 k‘ ti'rms ol’ ]»eatV were dictat(‘d 1>y tlie Avoided 
>iiod(‘rat ion of Rome aiiTl the sympathy of l^damininus Avith his 
court e«*us antagonist, rather tlian by the savage n'sentmept of the 
ilTtolians. Flaniiiiinus told ^huin that it Avas not the custom of 
Roim* to am)il|jlat(‘ the \'?in(]uished ; they miglit do it if they felt 
strong enough. The kingdom of the Philijis Avas left as ii barrier 
against (Vltic barbarism, and a check ui»on Hellenic disunion ; but 
the supreniacv A\hi'‘li it had ludd in (Greece for 140 years* Ajais 
finally abo -^lied, and the Macedonian gai’risons A\ere CAery- 
wluM-e Avithdrawn. As in the case of Carthage, the king was for- 
biddeiTto make Avar Avithout the consent (H' Rome* his military 
force Avas limited to an army of 5000 m^u? of •five decked 

vessels, and no elephants and a contribution of ipoO talents Avas 
imposed for the tharges of the Avar. Finally, the successor of 

• • 

* Since the battle of C’lafionea (d.C'.,33S — 197^. 
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AlexanScr was bound to contribute a contii^t^ont to the forces of 
the Ilei)ii})lic, wliicli IijkI soomed nri easy conquest to hisgi;eat an- 
cestor’s arms little more than a century before (b.c. 190). 

It is a striking instance, and almost tlie last, of the traditional 
moderation of the Uomans, that they took none of the territorial 
spoils of Phili]) for Ihemselv’cs. The* influence of the young gene- 
ration, whose minds were .moulded by Hellenic culture, — and 
perhaps, too, the general ])rcvalence of that sentiment towards 
Grec'ce, as the mother of freedom and civilization, which has still 
survived long ages of degeneracy, — may be traced in the resolu- 
tion to give liberty to all thc^ Grecian stales. Again and again 
had that liberty been proclaimed by the Macedonian and Asiatic 
princes, wlum each meant that Greece should serve none but him- 
self; and wlum at last it was no longer ollered in mockeiy, it 
found a disunited and uuwarlike peo]»le, incapable alike of enjoying 
and defending it. But the melancholy with which the hislorian 
reverts to the disa])poiniment did not cloud the s[)irits of those 
wlio in good faith gave and received the 140011 . The enthusiasm of 
sympathy, with which the liberator of a foreign land has ^)een 
welcomed in our own day," may help us to understand the. outburst 
of gratitude from the liberated people themselves, which welcomed 
the reading of the jiroclamation of freedom by Flaminimis at the 
Isthmian (iames : his very life was endangered ly, the jiress tliat 
crowded to touch his garment, or to see his face (u.^. 19(i). And 
yet the Greeks were reminded that the gift was bestowed by the 
policy of a calcinating friend, vrhen the criTel tyrant Nabis, having 
been subdued by the arms of Fhimininus, Avas permitted still to 
rule in vSparta, as a check upon* the Arfueans; for the freedoiq 
wliich a foreign ally bestows is always maimed of its choice?it ])art.'' 
Other instances might be cited in. thi final settlement, of Greece; 
but, in truth, the failure of the cxjierhAent was due,, not to the 
reserve of tliose who gave, but t(» the degenc'facy of those who 
were unfit to use the gift. Sonu^. such misgiving seems to have 
been present to the mind of Flamininus himself, when, after two 
years spent in the settlement of the country, he reassembled the 
deputies of the Greek states at Corinth, and exhorted them to a 
wise and moiilerate use of their recovered freedom. The only 
recompense. he asked fo^. Rome was the restoration of the Italian 
captives, whofti^ILyini^ial had sold into silavery to Greeks. Finally, 
he withdrew the garrisons from Demetrias, Chakis, and f orinth, 

‘‘ the three fetkjrs of Greece,” and returned after an absence of 
five years to Rome, svhere the admiration of life Senate and 
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])eoj[)le for liis work was dis])Liyecl in a three clays’ triiiiuj)!!, sur- 
passing Seipio’shn ina^-nificence (b.(\ 194). 

The most recent* liistorian of Horn ‘ maintains that tlie course so 
mucli admired, was a mistake, for which Jh>me soon sullercd. 

The war witli Antioclius,” lie says, would not liave arisen hut 
for rli^ political hlunder of*liherat in,i;- (lret‘cc‘, and it would not 
have heal dangerous hut for the military Ijlunder of witlidrawin^i»‘ 
tlu' <;’arris(ais from the princi[)al fortresses o>i tlie Huropeaii^fron- 
ti(‘r. History has a Nemesis* for every sin — for an impotent 
craviiii;’ after Ireedom, as well as for an tnjudicious i^^enerosity.” 

I’licav was in paidituilar, then as^ in lali'r a^c's, one (.dement ol* 
unsoundm'-ss fn the editiee of (Grecian national ify, the pi-esence of 
races only partially trained in Hellenic civilization, and yet pos- 
sessinsi^ ^reaL influence throu*;!! their military ]>i‘owess. Such have 
heen the Alhanians in modern, the Aholians in ancient times. Jn 
settlin;j^ the affairs of (ireec'O, Flamininus had not hesitated to ])re- 
fer th(‘ superior p(ditical oro-anization of the slates of the Acluean 
l(‘a^'ue to the (daims ()^‘ the ^Etolians as earlier allies of Home, 
Tlnf coiifederacy of th(‘ former was enlari,’ed hy all IMiilip’s ])os- 
sessions in tln^ IVdojionnesus, particularly Corinth ; while the latter 
wt'i’i* only snlhavd to add to their lea^mie the ])etty states of Hhocis 
and Lftcris, instead of Thessaly and Acarnania, whi(di they (daimed 
as tlu‘ n'waiH^ oi‘ “•their victory at ( Vnosce[diahe,’’ — a hoast hy 
whi(di they •constanlly pro\(dved the jealousy of’ the Romans. 
Their discontent* was the source of the inti*i;;iies wlrteli hastened on 
the inevitahh; war^vith Ant iochus,the Great. , 

The rein’ll of that amhitious ^irince forms the .turuin^^-point in 
Jlu' annals of t?ie (irwat Kint^’dom of Wyria, or, as ir was not 
iinlitjy called under tlie eai'lier Seleucidm, of Asia. He ascended 
the tlirofle exactly a cen t dry ^ after the death of Alexander, an 
hil( 4 i‘val njarked hy hut#few events of imjiortance in the annals of 
the kin^n’dom. An outline has already been given of the history of 
Syria, down to the death of the founder of the dynasty, Seleucus 
Nicator, in b.c. 280.t His son, ANTiucairs 1. Sotjok (the Pre- 
server), was chieji\ occupied, during' his reign of twenty years,* in 
wars with iiuinenes, King of Porgamus, and with the Gauls in 
Asia. Minor, and he fell in battle Avitli th^ latter iij B.r. 2G1. His 

son, ANTJOC'nrs II., surnamed Tueos by the gratitude of 

* • 

* ]\r()rmns(‘ii, History of Romn, vol. li. p. 2r>2. f Oliii]!. XA II. p. 90. 

: It^should ivincinboivtl lliat the high-soundiiii^ e]»ithots of the Syrian and 
Egyptian kings, descriptive ©f all kinds of inagniliceneo and social virtue, were 
eitluT assimic.l Ry them.solves or conferred by iiattcre»s, and sometimes they were so 
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the Milesians for his delivering their city frctin the tyrant Timar- 
chus, began tliat long series of wars with Eg} pt for the possession 
of Cade-8yi-ia, wliieli alter lasting several reigns were only ended 
by the interference of Home, and the vicissitudct^ of which we 
need not trace.* The effect of the first war, made by Ajitiochiis 
Theos n])on Ptolemy Philadelphns, was so to weaken Syri;» as to 
leave h(‘r comparatively defbnceless against the inroad of the 
Partlijans under Arsac'es, who rent from the kingdoni the pro- 
vinces east of the Tigris (n.c. 2o0), while the rebellions satraj) 
Tlu'odotns established the kingdom of Hactria. Antiochns now 
made peace with Ptolemy, and married his daiightcn* Berenice, 
divorcing his former Avife Laodice. 'When, on the (k‘ath of Pto- 
lemy (r.c. 247), he recalle<l Laodi(‘e, her sense of the insult that 
had been put upon her Avas so invi‘terate, that she contrived the 
murder of Antif)chus, together Avith Bermiice and tluur son (n.c. 
24(3). SuLKrccs II., PAijjNicrs (the (Hornvf,^ IVc/c/*), the son of 
Antio(‘hiis and Laodice, no sooner succe(‘(led to the throne, than 
his dominions Avere invaded by Ptolemy III, Euergetes, to UAXuigc 
his sister's death; and >Seleucus remajjied inaci ive Avhile the kTng 
of Egypt adv’an(‘ed as far as the Tigris. l>ut, Avlicai the invader 
Avas recalled by disturbances at home, Seleiieus had little ditliculty 
in recovering the conquered jirovinces. His next Avar was Avfth his 
brother, Antiochns Hierax (the Hfurk), Avho attenipUHl to found 
an independent kingdom in Asia. Minor; and it was L inly aft a 
cont(‘st of several years that Antiochns w^•ls deCefitc'd and lied to 
Ptolemy. Having thus secured the Mh‘st', S^eleucus aimed at 
recovering the Jost provinces iir the East ; and his decisive 
def(‘at by Arsaces (probably Arsaces JI., suf learned Tiridates), Avas . 
ever after celebrated by the Parthians as the true establisliriieiit 
of their iiuleiieiideiiee. If it be true that Seleiicus Avas tak(‘n 
jirisoner in a secxmd expedition and refuined in /*a|r1,i\ ity •for* 
several years l>y Arsaces, w^e can easily undei'sta'iid the incivaso 
of poAver Avhich Attains 1. of Pergamus obtained in Asia. Jlinor. 

In this case, too, Seleucus strove to repair his losses, and it ap- 
pears to have been Avhile he Av^as thus engaged that he Avas killed 
by a fall from his horse, after a troubled I'eign of tAventy years 
(b.c. 220). 

' I ^ 

liulicronsly in appro jvri ate as to provoke a satiric parody, as vlirn Anlioclius IV. Epi- 
phanrs (the Illustrious, \\as nicknamed Epimancs (the iMadman). ^ 

* It is usually supposed tljat these are the wars alluded to in the olevontli Aiaptcr 
of the Book of Daniel, “the king of the north” bciitg the Syrian king, and ‘‘tlie 
king of the south ” the Egyptian. 
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Seleucus Calliiiicii^ left two sons, Selcncus and Aiitio luis. Tlie 
fotmer, Selettc^l^ III., is said to have been suiiiaiiied Ceuaunus 
(the TliKhderbolty in derision of liis weakness botli of body and of 
mind ; and, after a reign of only three years, lie was murdered by 
two of his ofliccrs (b.o. Of a very different temj)er was 

AntiocIius III. THE Great, who was only in his fifteenth year 
when he siu-ceeded his l>rotlicr, and reigni^l for oG years (n.r. 2‘J3 
— iS7). In tlic lieginning of his reign, he e;irned his surname by 
the magnitude of liis eriterprizes wind efforts, thougli ho was’not in 
every case rewarded with commensurate* success. ‘ He jirovcd his 
military talents in the war against the n^liellious brothers Molo 
and Ah'xander, the satra])s of Media, and IVi^ia (n.c. He 

next renewed tlie old contest with Egypt for the ])ossession of 
Ca‘le-S\ria and Palestine, and was fortvd to cede those provinces 
to l*tolemy IMiilopator, as the result of his d(‘cisive defeat, at 
Hajiliia, near Gaza, in the same year in which the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake was fought (r.(\ 217). 

]\Ieanwhile, Achauis, the governor of Asia. IMinor, had 7‘aised 
th^‘ standard of indepcuidence ; but afler an obstinate resistance 
lu‘ was defeate<l and taken at Sardis, and ])ut to death by Antio- 
chus (r.(\ 214). This success in the West encouraged Antioclius, 
like ^#is lather, to attempt the r(‘con([U(‘st of the J'kist, and with 
greater appc'arance at least of succ(‘ss. Ihit a seven years’ war 
(n.(\ 212 — ‘iOd) only resulted in his. acknowh‘dgment of the inde- 
])endence of t^(^ Parthian monarchy (r.o. 207)).# Thi‘ sanu‘ year 
wiliK'ssi'd not on!y tl^j crisis of the flanniladie A\hir, hut. the death 
of ITolemv Lhilopator; and tjie opportunity otfereil l)y the latter 
event etlectualky witl^drew Afitiochus from direct ])articij)ation in 
the great conflict. The league which he made with Philip, instead 
of heiiigi a well-concerted ^)Uui for the exedusion of Wie Itomans 
from Asia, was only intended lo leave him at liberty to ])ursue his 
designs agaHist.Lgypt, vhile Phili]) bore the brunt of the war with 
Attains and the Jtomans. During the crisis of the Macedonian 
AVar, he prosecuted a vigorous attack u]>on Gilicia, (Vele-Syria, 
and Palestine, while the Homans hesitated to engage in a wew 
contest to ^ rotci't the dominions of their youthful ward. At length 
a d(ipisivc victory over the Egyptians at^Panium^ the hill whence 
the Jordan rises, was followed by a peace which gave the coveted 
jirovinces to Antioclius^ while the youfMiri Ptolemy >vas betrothed 
to Cleopatra, the daughter of the Syrian king (i?.(\ 198). It must 
not 15o forgotten that the transference of* these provinces from 
Eg^^pt, whkdi had constantly pursued 4 tolerant policy towards 
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the Jews, tied afterwards to the furious persecution of that people 
by A^^tiochus Epiplianes, and their succcssfiil revolt under the 
Maccabees. 

The time seemed now arrived for Antiochus to tlv to tlie aid of 
Phili]), before lie should lie crushed by the Itumans; but the Syrian 
kin, i;- still climi*’ to the nearer and dearer object of extending’ bis 
power over tlui whole of Asia Minor, where his armies liad mean- 
while not been inactn^. As early as b.c. Ibl) — 8, Attains had 
(M)mplained to the Romans of hia a^;i;Tessions on Pergamiis; and 
now he collected a ^nvat army at Sardis, while liis fleet advanced 
aloiii^ the southern shores of Asia Minor, so tluit he was brought 
into collision both with Attains jind the Rhodians, Die allies of 
Pome. We liave seen how liis advance in the former ipiartei^was 
cliccked liy the mandate of tlie Ihunaii envoys ; in the latter the 
Rhodian republi(5 trnst(‘d to tlua’r own enei‘g(‘ti(; action. Tiny 
named the (dudidoniaii islands oil‘ Lycia — the old division beRveiui 
the Greek and Persian waters — as the point beyond which the 
passag’c of the kin,i»’s fleet would be regarded as a declaration of 
war; nor, when Antiochus disregarded tlie menace, did tlry 
shrink from making' ^ood tlieir wca'd ; and the neevs of the battle 
of ( -ynoscephahe arrived in good time for their encourageanent. 
A maritime war ensued along the whole westeiai coast of -Asia 
Minor up to the llelh'spont ; and, though the Rhodians succeed(‘d 
in jirotecting the chief cities of Caria, and Antioiduis '^'as r(‘pelled 
from some imiimTant places by tlie resistance of the inhabitants, 
lie liecame master of several others, and among the rest of Abydos 
on tlie IIellespont» Even the compiest of his ally Pliili]) was in 
tlie first instance flivourable to his jirogress ; for the hesitating 
policy of the Romans suifered liim to occuiiy the jilaces vacateil 
liy the Macedonian garrisons (n.(\ 187). 

]n the following year Antiochus crossed the I](*ll(\spont, took 
Sestos, and liegan to rebuild Jj\simachia, the old ''*aj)iral of Lysi- 
inaidius in Thrace. In re^dy to the remonstrances of Flamininus, 
lie abjured all schemes of European coiujiu^st, but asserted his 
clear right to the dominions warn from Ijysimaclms hy his ances- 
tor Seleucus ; but the discussion was broken off“ 1)}' the return of 
the king to Syria on a runiour of the death of Ptolemy (r.c. P)6)^ 
The ensuing year found him again in Thrace, organizing the 
country as a satrapy for ‘liis son Seleucus. Still the Romans 
wxTe content witli diplomatic interference ; and Ehimiiiinus, to 
whose province the inaiter belonged, preoccujiied with the work of 
restoring liberty to Grccc>^ and with the conviction that an Asiatic 
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war would bo siilFered Antiocliiis to acquire a position in 

wlilch lie mif^dit suddenly stand forth as the head of the Helh'uic, race. 

The designs of the king could no longer be mistaken wlien he 
received llaiufibal at his court at Ephesus ; and from that time 
forwarcl lie made active jireparations for war with Rome. To 
strenj^then his position in Asia, lie (completed tlie marriage already 
arranged between his daughter aud l^tuleiny; he gave another 
daughter to Ariarathes, King pf Cajipadociii; and olfered another 
to Eunienes 11., King of Pergamus, \vth the rojstoration of the 
cities taken from him, if he W(nild renounce the alliance of Rome. 
The Greek ^cities were tempted 'by ja’omisea of liberty or only 
nominal recognition of his sujiremacy ; the (5-alatians won by 
liberal ])resents ; and tlie wild Pisidians reduced by force. Han- 
nibal obtained the king’s consent to a plan for invading Africa 
at the lu'ad of a poweiTul force, and thence passing over again 
into Italy, while the Romans were occupied with the formidable 
iiisurreclion that had broken out in 8pain. In Greece itself, 
which was to bo the cl»ief theatre of the war, Antifx'hus ho[)cd for 
tlTe, sup])ort of Pliilip, aiul he know tjiat he could rely on that of 
the A^](olians. 

In fact, no sooner Jiad Elamininus taken his de])nrture from 
(Greece, than this ]>eo[)le began to intrigue against the Homans. 
To llieir diseoiit(‘nt with the recent settlenieiit they added the 
arrogant chTim to be the arbitcTs of CR’eece, as they had been the 
victors at ( yn(isc(‘])hahe. AVhilc assuring Phili{> that he Avas 
expected ly all ifellas as its lilATator, they eih'ouraged the dis- 
allected with jimuiises ot‘ the king’s speedy arrival. Aft(T enticing 
Tsaliis, tlic tyrant ot'*>^parta, to (‘omnieii(‘e a. rising, which Avas 
]nit*do\\m hy Pliilo[)<eineii with the forces of the' Acliiean League, 
lluy next Ibrined a jilot to murder Nahis and seize the city. The 
tyfaiit wasJdll(Ml at ?i revicAV, and the A^tolian troops etfeeted 
their entraiu'e*; hut the citizens rose and cut them otf, and 
S])arta joined tlic Aelnean League, her adhesion l)eing hastened 
by the appearaiuM* of a Roman tleet olf (lytliiuin. The ^Etolians 
Avei’o more ' acce.''.>lul in their attenij)! to surjaw’se Deinetrias, Avliicli 
they Avishect to oiler to Antioelius as the base of his operations 
in Greece, and Chaleis )vas only saved •by the ifrrival of Flami- 
niniis, Avho had persuaded the SensJ^^tliat Avai> had become 
inevitable. It Avas lirs^ declared hy the AllU>li{in*s, Avhose general 
replied to the demand of Flamiiiinus for a copy of their manifesto, 
that he Avould dclKer.it on the banks of the Tiber. Antiochus 
could noAV *delay no longer. Though ^liis di^osable force con- 
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sisted only of 10,000 iiifaiitrv, oOO horse, 6. elupJiJints, and 40 
ships of war, lie crossed iroiii the Hellespont to the Pa^asjeair Bay, 
and- established his head-quarters at Denietrias ; while a Homan 
army of about ::i5,000 men landed at Ajxdlonia unfler the pnetor 
Marcus Bfebius. Thus began the great though brief Asui^tic War 
(b.c. 102). 

The sclienie of concerted aetion, by which alone success was 
probable, entirely broke down. The jealousy of common natures 
towards a great .man, added to the old rivalries of faction, not only 
k('})t the Carthaginian nobles from consenting to Ilannibars re- 
newal of the Africaq AVar, but enabled them to persuade Antiochiis 
and his court to keep the illustrious refugee in that shade, out 
of which his merits still shone brightly. Kumenes and the Rho- 
di<ins, and the chief Greek cities of Asia, not only resisted all 
the solicitations of Antiochus, but took an active ])art wiffl Home; 
and even Kgypt otlered to do the same. But the worst disappoint- 
ment was tlie course adopted by Philij), who, looking u])on 
Antiochus as lately a faithless ally and now' a rival in Thrace, and 
having against him certain other gnamds of oifence,* willingdy 
su])plied his military contingent to the Homans, in ac(*ordance 
with the treaty. The Acluean League, re 2 )r(‘senting nearly all that 
was left of national si)irit in Greece, was steadfast to the caus(‘ of 
Home, and so were the Thessalians and Athenians. The yKtolians, 
who had saluted Antioclqis as Captain-tJeneral of Grect‘e,'’ 
could only bring the adhesion of the Jkeotians*, Klcians, and 
Messenians to sup[)ort the title; while his lu’oiinsi's of the (‘ount- 
less hosts of Asia had dwindled to a force barely, (‘(pial to a single 
Jhanan legion with its auxiliaries. Nor did the activity of 
Antiochus siq)|)ly what he wanted in numbci-s. I>y ai)])(‘a/ing 
lirst in the held lie was indeed enabled to occupy Thcrmo])ybe, to 
take the fortress of Chaleis, and some towns in Tln;s.s;dy ; but, 
on the advance of a small Homan force, he retired to sjieiid the 
winter in jileasure at Chaleis. No reiiiforctunents apiicai’ed from 
Asia, and the king’s little army only received an addition of 4t)00 
men from the Ailtolians, while the Romans collected an army of 
about 40,000 at Ajiollonia, under their able and resolute consul, 
Manius Acilius Glabrio. 

The brief campaign of,^B.c. 191 was opened by the advance 
of the Romans dnto Thessaly, where they recaptured the towns 
taken by Antiochus, and fixed their head-quarters at Larissa. 

* For example, in marching through Thessaly, Antiochus had ostentatiously buried 
the bcjnes which still lay exposed on the hnttle-field of Cynoscephahr. 
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T]ie conimoneat ])riul(fnce would now have dictated the ffbandon- 
nieiit 0 / ail enterprise wliich liad hopelessly failed ; but Antiochua 
])referred to entreiK^i himself at Thermopyla), and await the arrival 
of reiiifoiremeiits from Asia. It seems as if history were paro- 
dying one of its owm most brilliant chapters, wdien it sliew's us 
llie licjde Asiatic king established in the^ position once held by 
Leonidas, and overwhelmed there liy^he legions of the West. The 
very ] Kith over the mountains, w- Inch luul condrtcted tlie Persia^is to 
the rear of the pass, was now tiirntMl to the same use by a lieman 
(hdaehment under a leader of w'hom w'e shall soon have more to 

say, ^lareus Pore, ins Cato. Its defence had lieen entrusted to 
. • 
the ^Tltolians f ])ut half their force had marched off to Ileraclea., 

and the oilier half made only the techiest resistance. Surrounded 
in the narrow ])ass, Antiochus might ])erhaps, lliough unworthy, 
have had the honour of a death like that of Leonidas, had lie 
stayed to shaj‘e the fate of his army; but he escaped wdth 5ti0 
men to tdialcis, and sailed then(‘e to E[)hesus. Greece lay once 
moi’c at the dis[)osal ofyu' Uomaiis; and the yEtolians, who alone 
atrt‘fn|)ted a resistance at Xaupaidus, were admitted to a capitula- 
tion t (irougli (lie intliienec of Elamininhs. There could now no 
longer he any hesital ion about the iu‘cessily of carrying the wav 
into A^ia ; and before (he w inter set in, the Romans and their 
allies gained tke etanmand of thi‘ yEganin l)y a great naval victory 
over the lle(‘t<?)f Aiitioclius, at Gyssiis*on the coast of Ionia. The 
presence of six ihinic ships in the Roman tlcet Stfords a most 
striking jn’oof of Hit* liitmiliation of (nirthago, and^ofthe liopeless- 
ness of llainiihars attem])t •toToiuse her agains*t Roine.“^ The 
heaten tleet. of Arttiochiifi retired to iJie harbour of Ejihesus. 

Tlii^ success was Ibllowed uf) by the ac([uisition of allies among 
the A\^ia(i? Gna'ks, the iiiost'imyortant gain heingthat oT Smyrna. 
AMeay while, Ant ioeluis w'«s roused, too late, to make tliose ])re})a- 
rations for kee 2 )iMg the Uomans out of Asia, wliieh ought to have 
su})ported his own expedition into Europe. The feet at Ephesus 
W'as raised to a force which enabled its admiral J\)lyxenidas to 
gain a victory ovei- the Rhodian scpiadron which hail been left at 
Samos to obsi , w him, wdiile the liomaii admiral Gains Liviiis w^as 
abson4 at the Hellespont, preparing for tlM3 jiassagii of the army 

by the reduction of Sestos and Abydt^^j but tlie rttuni of the 

• 

* These strips were piohahly a rontiiigont .sent in ac'corflan<^’ with the treaty of 
peace ; liiou^h we hstve no distinct mention of such an ^rticle. Or tliey may have 
been required and funiishod us pledge that the Carthaginian government was clear 
of partici]mtion ift the schemes of Hauml>al. • 
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main fldbt reduced Polyxenidas again to the dpfensive. A more 
formidable effort was ma<le on the soutlicrn coast of Asie Minor 
by tlie collecfioii of a naval force from Lycia,, Syria, and Plioenicia, 
under the comma iid of Hannibal, whose ])Ian was lo form a junc- 
tion with tlK‘ squadron at Kpllesus, when the united fleets, having 
swept the Homan arnl Rhodian fleets from the A^gtean, would have 
sailed for tlie Hellespont, t(>%j)revent the crossing of the Homans 
into Asia. The scheme resembled tliat of Napoleon to obtaiji the 
command of the English Charinel for the transit of his invading 
army ; and it was foiled as decisively as that was at Trafalgar. 
After long detention by westerly winds, Hannibal encountered 
the enemy at the mouth of the Eurymedon, a scene famous for 
the double victory of (JiimTii. The practised seamanshi}) of the 
Rhodians prevailed against superior numbers, and Hannihars 
defeat was embittered by the reflection that, himself in the 
service of a foreign prince, he had en(‘ountered tlie 8hi])S of 
liis country fighting on the side of Home. Even the remnaiit 
of liis fleet was jirevented from enterii.',g the A^gican by the 
position which the victors took u)), oft‘ Patara. Pinal ly, just 
about the time when the Homan land army reached the llelles- 
])oiit, and the sliijis of Attains had been detacluMl from Samos 
to its support, a last effort was made by Polyxenidas against 
the fleet thus woakeiu‘d. The last sea-fight of' the war took 
jilace at the })ronn»ntory of IMyonnesus.* The Homans broke 
the enemy’s line, and cut olf the left wing, sinking or c'ajitni’ing 
4‘i slii])s ; and tiic victory was*recorded af Home by an inscrip- 
tion in Saturnian vers(', whii‘h told hiiw the Itomans had settled 
the mighty strife and sul)due<l the kings.’’ It is well wnrth 
observing^ that, in all this maritime camjaiigii, tlie Itomaiiv^ dis- 
])layed consummate seainanshi[) and were by no means indebted 
for all tbeir success to the invaluable aidoi the Ithodjairv, avIio were 
at this time the b(‘st mariners in the world. 

P)Ut it was on the land that this lirst and decisive conflict be- 
tween Home and Asia bad to be decided. Antiochus o])eiied the 
eampaign by ravaging the tu-ritory of Pergamus, whihi his son 
Seleucus laid siege to the city, with the hope of crushing his chief 
Asiatic encni}'^ before the arrival of the Doinans. Hut the un- 
steadiness of his Chillip *yiercenaries and the vigour of Eumenes 
compelled the raising of the siege, and A-ntiochus retireebto 8aj*dis 
to collect his forces. The precipitancy of his advance intojurreece 

* The action was fought nominally the 23nl of Decemher, but ^according +o the 
t‘i>rroct(‘(l calomlar ab(/-at August, ii.e. 100. 
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was now matched by Jiis reckless abandonment of Thrac^ without 
even drawing off* his' garrisons or destroying his magazines. It 
would doubtless have been imjDrudent to have risked his newly 
levied Asiatics .beyond the Hellespont; but by placing them on its 
bank to defend the passage, and holding Lysimachia as an ad- 
vance^ ^3ost, he might have protracted the campaign so as to 
force the Homans to winter in Thrace, in the midst of his own 
country, and far from their supplied 

It was about the time when these preliminary campaigns 
by sea and land were decided, that the 'Roman arfaiy reached the 
Hellespont. The consul in command was Lucius Scipio, who is 
distinguished* from Ills brother Publius by the’title of Asiaticus, 
which lie gained in this war. But he liad none of his brotlier's 
genius ; and lie only obtained the provinces of Greece and Asia by 
tlie association of Africanus with liim, nominally as legate, the 
charm of whose name called to arms 5000 of the veterans who had 
followed him in Sj^ain and Africa. In the spring of.B.c. 190 the 
8ci[)ios arrived in Greece, to take command of the army of Glabrio, 
whic'h was destined for the cam[)aign in Asia A delay occasioned 
by ii% resistance of the yEtolians to the severe terms imposed on 
them by the Senate was ended by a six months’ armistice ; and 
the ar'Aiy pursued its march through Thrace, where I’hilip secured 
tlieni supplies^ and ])eace with the barbarous tribes. They reached 
the Hellesp^Jiit in tlie autumn, about the time of the battle of 
Myonnesus. The slrait which had been crossed* by Darius and 
Xerxes, in the frurtles^ cnterprize,of extending Asiatic despotism 
into Europe, and by Alexander, on the mission Okf shattering that 
despotism at itS seat •and foilnding Tlelleiuc civilization on its 
ruiiai, was now passed by the Roman legions to fullil the final 
destiny of the ancient world, its union under an empire founded 
on jvell-oydered law aihd government. Instead of resisting their 
jiassage, Anfioelius sent an embassy to ofler terms which, Scipio 
replied, might have been accepted under the walls of Lysimachia, 
but not noAv, when the steed felt the bit and knew its rider.” 
Nothing would sufiicn', short of the whole expenses of the war aiid 
the cession oi Asia Minor. The king* knew neillicr how to submit 
nor how to protract the war by falling baeje upon iys resources and 
awaiting the ensuing spring. He stakejl all upon ony great battle, 
wliicb wj^s fought in the; valley of the ff(;rraus, near Magnesia, at 
the northern foot of Sipylus, the mountain Vhich overhangs 
Smyrna on the other ^ide. The Komans* eagerly accepted the 
challenge, though their general had been, left behind ill at Eleea, 

VOL. ir. 
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and theiy force was far less tlian half the enemy’s, including 
5000 volunteers from Macedonia, Pergamus, and the Acha3iiii 
league. But the king’s army of 80,000 men*, including 12,000 
cavalry, was one of those mingled Asiatic hosts why-^h had so often 
been scattered by tlic Greek and Macedonian phalanx, and wliich 
on that day did not even need the shock of the Roman legions to 
disperse them. There was in^deed a phalanx on the side of Antio- 
chus,^ but he cooped it up in a narrow space with double tiles 
thirty-two deep, in the iniddla of liis second line between the 
Gallic and Capp<idocian infantry, which again were flanked by the 
heavy cavalry called Cataphractm, or cuirassiers. Tlie front line 
was formed l)y the light-armed infantry, the war-chariots, and the 
mounted archers, among whom were to be seen Arabs upon 
dromedaries ; and the flfty-four elejdiants were jdaced between the 
two divisions. The Romans adopted’ their usual mode of battle ; 
but the j)rotection aflbrded by the river enabled tlienrto weaken 
their cavalry on the left wing, and to strengthen the right, which 
was led by Eumenes, who won the chief honours of the day. He 
began the battle by advancing his archers and slingers with orders 
to aim at the horses of the war-chariots and at the camels. ’lh)tli 
turned about and carried confusion into the ranks of the cuiras- 
siers behind them, while Eumenes led a charge of 3000 Roman 
horse ui)on the Gauls and Cappadocians, whose fligl\t was imitated 
by the already disordered cavalry. The rout of the left wing was 
now complete, and the phalanx was uncovered on»tliJit side. 15eset 
in front and flank by the victoripus horse, it ^y'dh com})elhMl to sus- 
pend its advance* against the Roman legions, and to/orm front 
both ways. Its great depth favoured the mancemre, and the sup- 
port of the heavy cavalry from the other wing might have enobled 
it long to iiold its ground. But ^they were already far* from the 
scene of action: under the command of Antiochus hiinself, [luy 
had driven in the wejikened wing of cavalry; and with his usual 
aptitude for doing everything in the wrong time and jdace, tlie 
king was attacking the Roman camj), wliile his phalanx was 
assailed by the enemy’s whole force. AVitli its ci‘owded ranks 
decimated by the archers and slingers — for the legions Avere still 
held in rcserve^r-R was, slowly retiring in good order, when the 
elephants, gafled by the ir^issilcs, burst in among the ranks, and 
the broken phadanx joined in the headlojig flight. The carnage 
which raged among its dense masses was only increased by a des- 
perate efibrt to defend the camp. Considering that the army of 
Antiochus was annihilated by the impetuosity of the' attack with- 
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out the legions being wer engaged, we can readily ])elicve ttiat tlic 
Asiatics^ lost 50*()()() men, at a cost to the Homans of only 24 
horsemen and 300 foot soldiers. 

As the battle iof Magnesia was the hist, in ancient history, of 
those unemial conflicts, in which oriental armies yielded like mi- 
substaniiiiJ shows to the miglft of disciplined fi-eedom, so it sealed 
the fate of the last of the great orient^ empires ; for the kingdom 
left to the heirs of Selcmais was only stroi»g •enough to indulge 
them in the luxuries of Antioch anil the malignant satisfaction of 
persecuting the J(‘ws. All resistan(‘e ceased in Asia Minor; that 
great peninsula, was ceded as far as the Taurus and the Halys, with 
whatever remained nominally to Antiochus in Tlirace; and, with 
characteristic levity, he thaidvcd the Homans for relieving him of 
the government of t<K) large a kingdom. The peace was not linally 
ratified for two years (u.c. 18S) ; and meanwhile the king had to 
bear the cost of the occiijiation of Asia Minor, amounting to 3000 
talents, nearly -£ 700 , 000 ; and the treaty of jieace im])Osed on 
him, Ix'sides, a war-cont^’ihiition of 15,000 Hnhoic talents, about 
.•£5,0f)0,000. With tJie da); of JMagnesia, Asia was erased from 
th(‘ lis^of great states ; and nev(‘r jierhaps did a great power fall 
So ra])i(lly, so tlioroughly, and so iguominiously as the kingdom 
of tlu‘ Hlhaicidfo under this Antiochus the (In^at. 11(‘ himself was 
soon aftcrwaiHhfc slain by tlu‘ indignant inlial)itants of Klymais at 
the head of tlfe JVrsian (iulf, on oeea*sion of the j)hmdering of a 
tem])le of Hel, ifith the tiH'asures of wliich lie h!id sought to 
ri'])lenish his (‘inpty colters'' {n.r, J#<7). • 

Lucius >Si‘ipio Asialicus, iif rCitiring at the exi)iratioii of his 
ccuisulship (n.r. !s0),^^till lid’t his su('ci‘ssor, (Jneius IManlius 
Vulso,#work to do and laurels to win in tlie siilijugation of the 
allies of Antiochus. The iietfy lyinccs of Phrygia soon sVbmitted 
to th(# ])ower a^id exactions of the new lords of Westefn Asia ; lait 
the powerful (VH4c tribes of Galatia made a stand in the fast- 
nesses of IMount Olympus. Here, however, they were reaidied by 
the Homan slingers and archers, and after tlie llowiu* of the cantons 
of the Tolistol ■ i and Tectosages had been slain or taken pri- 
(Hicrs, the remnant found a refuge witli the Trocmi beyond the 
ITalys.* That river, fixed by the treaty witli Antiochus as the 
eastern limit of Homan j) 0 wer in Asia, Viyag respeeded ;is the pre- 
sent termiiius of their coiwiuests, without puttii^ a bound to their 
inlluenqp. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, was admitted to their 
alliance, at the intercession of his broth er-m-l aw Eumcnes, on 
paying a mitigated penalty of 300 talents ; "land tl^e satraps of tho 
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Greatei*and Lesser Armenia exchanged their allegiance to Antio- 
chus for the friendship of Home. The satrapy of Pontus, which 
became, as we liave seen, an independent state during the last 
years of the Persian rule, was now held by Mitkridates IV., the 
father-in-law of Aiitiochiis. It was not till two generations later, 
that Mitliridatcs V. formed an alliance with the Romans and aided 
them in the third Punic War ; and a century had still to elapse 
from the death of Antiochus, before Mitliridatcs the Great renewed 
the* enterprize of seeking in Greece a battle-field for the sove- 
reignty* of Asia (b.c. 87). Of the states to the west of the Halys, 
Prusias was left in possession of Pithynia ; but his depend- 
ence upon Home was soon jiroved by his shameful betrayal of 
ILmnibal : and the Gauls were bound to remain within their own 
territories. The exemption tlius secured to the Greek cities from 
the contributions which they liad been oliliged to ])ay the barba- 
rians won their warmest gratitude to Home. These cities received 
their freedom, except where it could only have been granted at the 
expense of Eunienes, who consented, however, to grant special 
privileges to those which were still bound to pay him tribute/ Fur 
the rest, this prince was justly rewarded for his sidferings and 
services by the apportionment of the greater ])art of the territories 
ceded by Antiochus to the aggrandizement of his kingdoih. Per- 
gamus became the most powerful stale of Westerir Asia, iiududing^ 
nearly the whole of Asia J\Iinor up to the Ilalys ail’d the Taurus, 
except Bithyiiia and Galatia on the one side/and on the other 
Lycia and the greater part of Garia, which' went to recomjiense the 
fidelity of the Rhodians; and tb tfiese Asiatic possessions were 
added, in Europe, the Thracian Chersonbse and the city of Lysi- 
macliia. Secure of having in the dynasty of the Attalids devoted 
allies, who were now as able as they always had been willing to 
keej) a check \\]yon Antiochus on the onO hand and Pliilii) 0:1 the 
other, the Homans were able to retire from Asia. Tlieir last acts 
evinced their firm determination neither to interfere with any state 
beyond the Taurus, nor to accpiire transmarine ])ossessions by 
means of their fleet. The Homans,” says Mommsen, brought 
nothing home from the East but honour and gold, which were, 
even at this ^period, ‘Usually conjoined in the practical shape 
assumed by the addrps.s^<of thanks — the golden chaplet.” Even 
the honour their arms was placed in^ peril by the la 3 ses which 
they suffered from the attacks of the barbarians on theii; home- 
ward march through Thrace, under the^ proconsul Manlius, after 
the ratification of the treaty with Antiochus (b.c. 18*8). 
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A policy precis(jly similar guided their jsettlemcnt of the affairs 
of GrcQce. When the consul Manlius passed over into Asia, his 
colleague, M. Fulvnis Nobilior, landed at Apollonia to coerce the 
iEtolians, who Jiad flagrantly violated the armistice made with 
Scipio 189). A single campaign reduced them to complete 
submission; and, besides tile j)ayment of a large contribution, 
they lost a great part of their possessions, including the j)ort of 
Ambracia and the island of Cepliallenia ; but the latter, witji the 
neighbouring island of 8aine, hail'to be reduced l)y force. These 
islands and Zacyntlius were retained by tl*e Homans, to strengthen 
tlie hold which Corcyra already gave tliem of the Adriatic. With 
this exceptiorf, and tlieir slip of territory on the Illyrian coast, 
they resolved not to be tempted over the seas which divided Italy 
from Greece; and all the other gains of the recent war were 
divided between Philip and the Aclueans. But even their ])olicy of 
moderation was carried out in such a manner as to offend both 
these allies, and to sow tlie seeds of future disagreement. The 
]\Iaeedonian king, wlio Jiad not only resiste<d the temptations of 
Anljochiis, but had fought ^jgainst the yEtolians and smoothed 
the ])assage of the legions through Thrace, saw a rival planted in 
that country in a spirit of manifest suspicion. The Aclueans 
reluctafitly gave up the island of Zacyntlius and their claims ui)on 
yEgina, and were humiliated by being advised to confine them- 
selves to the'*rc]oi>omiesus. The patriot party chafed at finding 
themselves not dnjy su})ject to Homan interventioif, but invoking 
it by their utter iiiribility to keep their own conftderacy in older. 
The accession of KSjiarta to tliti league, and the enforced inclusion 
of JMessene, which luftl jirayed to be admitted to the Itomaii 
alliance a^ an independent state, revived ancient national antipa- 
thies. yparta broke out into, open revolt, and suffered severe 
puiifshment i^s a conqtuA'ed city, even the institutions of Lycurgus 
being siqierseded by the Achaean laws (b.c. 188). The Homan 
Senate, constantly appealed to as arbiters in these disputes, showed 
a reluctance to interfere, which w'as partly founded on the frivo- 
lous weakness diwsplayed by the envoys; and it has been well 
observed that, instead of their carrying strife to Greece, it was 
the Greeks that carried their dissensions k> lb)me.* The revolt of 
Messene, in b.c. 183, led to the deatlu^.Philopoemen, who was 
taken prisoner and compelled to swallow poi^on^ifi his dungeon. 
His d^th was amply avenged, and his remains interred with heroic 
honours at MegalopoIis,.the urn containing liis ashes being carried 
by tlie historian Polybius. 
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“ ITo \\lio liath him o’er the dead 
Eio the first day of death is lied, 

The first dark day,»ofc nothiiiguess, 

Tlie last of danger and distiess — 

* * * * 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 
lie stiJl might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
Such is tlic aspect of this shore ; 

’Tis Gieece, but living (jircece no more,” 


niSCONTKNT OF TTITLIP— IJIS UKNEWEn rilKPAUATIoNS Foil WAR— TiIS SONS DKMr.TKIIfS 
AND rEllSKUS— MUlinnil or nKAIElRIUS — DEATH OF I'HIETP — IJIS CM ARACTER— At’OKS- 
SION OF 1'ER.sELS — HIS IMIEPARATIONS AGAINST ROME — DARliARlAN AUHANOES - STATE 
OF IIELLEMO F1:ELIN0— THIRD MACEDONIAN WAR — INDECISIVE CAMPAIGNS — THE RO- 
MAN GENERALS INCnMPi:TKNT I THEIR ARMIES DISORGANIZED — Q MARCH'S PHILIPPI'S 

INVASION OF MACEJ>oMA — THE ARMIES AT TKMPE — LUCIUS AiMlLIUS PAULI’S 

ELECTED CONSUL— HIS CHARACTER — DECISIVE HAtIYe OF PYDNA-— FINAL DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX— OAPTUljE AND FATE OF PERSEUS— SETl lLm ILNT 
OF MACElxtNIA — NEW RELATIO.nS oF RoME TO THE HELLENIC STATES — PERC-^ Ji LS A N D 
THE RHODIANS— AFFAIRS OF SYRI i AND EGYPT — ANTIoCHUS EPIPHANES ANJ» THE 

ROMAN EN\oY — HoW TO CIRCUMsCRlRK A CIRCLE AUnLT A KING ROMAN ALLIANCE 

■WITH THE MACCADELS- POLICY OF ROME TOWARDS FOREIGN STATES— SE I'Tl, EM K NT oF 

OREi:CE — patriot and Homan parties KXI’A’LTIONS AND DEPORT ATloNS — Til K 

ACHJ-:AN LE \GUE-- LYCoRTAS and CALLICRATES— deportation lOOO ACll.EANS — 
THE HIS'lMUIAN Pon'lHUS— DKVVsTATloN oF EPIRUS — TRIUMPH AND DEATH oF 
iEMILlUS— THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE- (QUARREL oF ATIIILNS AM) OROpUS — EMRIsSY 
OF THE PIlll/oSOpHERS TO lloME— ORoPUS, SPARTA, AND THE ACIHEAN LEAGUE — 

lll-TURN OF THK ACHJEAN EXILES ANDRISCLS, THE A^kCEDONIAN PRETENDER 

ROMAN COMMISSlitNERS IN GREECE — llloTS AT CoRINTII — WAR WITH THE ACHJLVNS-- 
SACK OF CoRlNTll BY MUMMILS — GREECE- BECOMES THE ROMAN PKoMNCE OF ACHAIA. 

While tlic Eoiiiaiis were coiiteiitliiig’ in 'the East witli Philip and 
Aiitioeluij^, they liad been coinjielled to meet resistance /imHiisiir- 
reetiou in the West. It will lie* convenient, however, to reserve 
the little tliat need lie said of the Gallic, Ligurian, and Sjif^iiisli 
Avars, Avith the more ini])()rtarit subject of the internal history of 
Eonic, till Ave have traced the brief closing chapters of the contest 
of the Latin Avitli the Hellenic and Plimnician nations. Macedonia 
and Carthage Avere in a ATiy similar position towai'ds Ttonie ; too 
deeply humiliated ever to be fully trusted ; and exposed by that 
humiliation tO constarft aggressions and complaints from* their 
more favourdd noighboim?? out of Avhich some jiretext of necessity 
must inevitably^ anise for putting an end to tlieir embarrassing 
existence. The fateyif Macedonia im^oHed that 6f Greece^ Avherc 
the Koman settlement had left the smouldering embers of diijcon- 
tent, which internal discord Avas ready to fan into a flame. 
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niilij), wliosq war^ support of the Eomans in the latfi war liad 
doubtless been conlirmed by resentment against Antiochus, not 
iiniuingled witli tlie ]io])e of recovering the ancient possessions of 
Macedonia in Tiirace, saw tlie kingdom of Lysimachus revived in 
favour (jf the Attalids, the greatest enemies of his house. Ilis 
occaipittioii of tlie coiKjuesfs of Antiocluis in Northern Greece, 
which had been ])estowed upon hii^i*by the Homans, was resisted 
l)y tlie Tliessalians. lie was continually denounced in the diet 
of the (Jreek confederations, and the pyrpctual cami)laints made 
against him at Home were followed by decisions w,hich, gave 
liini numerous causes for resentment. Hut he had the poAver of 
di,sseml)liiig what he was resolved no longer io endure, and his only 
r(*[)ly to the taunts of his enemies was, in tlie words of the poet, 

our last sun is not yet set.” Meamvhile he was aided in keeping 
on good terms Avitli the repuldic by his younger son Demetrius, 
wlio, having been sent as a liostage to Home, entered warmly into 
tlie views of the philo-Ilellenic party. Hut when Philii) was 
informed by the iScnatc# that they forgave liis provocations for his 
soiiT'j^ake, he liegaii to vi(#w the latter Avitli sus2)icion, and his 
elder son Perseus tbund means to give his jealousy a fatal issue. 
Demetrius, who had returned to ]\Iacedonia, was accused of being 
a party to the intrigues Avhicli were constantly on foot to form a 
Homan jiarty ^^and a])pearaiices at least were so much against him, 
that he meditated tlight to Home. This intention, made known to 
IMiilip, acipiired'tjie character of a plot from an iiitcrtX'jited letter* 
of Flaminiuus; and the father ordered the cxeTaition of his son. 
The deed Avas sqai’cely done, Avjien I’hilip discoA^ered the intrigues 
•of JYu’seus, Avhose jiujnshment he Avas meditating, Avhen he died, 
over^'helijpLed with remorse and disajipointment, in thejifty-ninth 
year of his age and the forty-socond of liis reign. 

^^l^hilip Avas a gc^iuine king, in the best and worst sense of 
the term. A stfong desire to rule in person and unaided Avas the 
fundamental trait of his character; he Avas proud of his people, but 
he Avas no less iwoiid of other gifts, and he had reason to be so. He 
not only showed the valour of a soldier and the eye of a general, 
but he disiilayed a high spirit in the conduct of public affairs when- 
ever Ids Macedonian sense of honour wa5 offendefl. Full of in- 
telligence and Avit, he Avon the hearts all Avhoin lie AAUshed to 
gain, and especially of •those who were ablesl; iwid most refined, 
such Flamininus and Scipio: he was a ple^^sant boon companion, 
and, not by^Aurtue of hiisf rank alone, a dangerous Avooer. But 
he was at the same time one of the moqJ arrogant and flagitious 
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characteiis which that shameless age produced. < He was in the 
habit of saying tliat he feared none save the gods ; but it ceemed 
almost as if liis gods were those to whom his admiral Dicaearchus 
regularly offered sacrifice — Ungodliness and La^v^lessness. The 
lives of liis advisers and of the promoters of his schemes possessed 
no sacredness in his e}:es ; and it is quoted as one of his maxims 
of state, that whoever puts to^ death the father must also kill the 
sons.-’* His career was a striking illustration of the accidents of 
a despotic mojiarchy. Having "first by his selfish neglect ship- 
wrecked the eiiterprize of Hannibal, his great talents were unable 
to preserve his owq from the same ruin through the like faults in 
Antiochus. Passion robbed him of the offered distinction of 
becoming the leader of the Greeks ; and the prince who, as a 
mere boy, seemed able to set a limit to the advance of itoniaa 
conquest, lived to be borne upon its tide as a zealous vassal, and 
died vainly meditating how to turn it back (b.c. 179). 

His son Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, was of a character 
altogether different. Succeeding to the thnne at the age of thirty- 
one, and with a military reputation eiH*ly gained in the war agr'hist 
the Homans, he brought to the execution of his fatlier's last 
schemes that self-discipline in which Philip had been most deh- 
cieiit; while, free from the weaker vices of IMiilip’s more" genial 
character, he inherited all his arrogance and unsVriipulousness. 
His stately person and carriage, and his accomplisiinient in all 
manly exercises, were worthy of a royal capt/iin ; and he was 
persevering in the formation of elaborate plans. But when the 
time of action came, he wanted the genius and versatility of his 
father ; and the care with which he amasse’cL treasures for his cam- 
paigns wag neutralized by his reluctance to part with th.em on the 
greatest emergency. It is a characteristic circumstance,” says 
Mommsen, “ tluit after defeat the father hrst hasteued to des’troy 
the papers in his cabinet that might compromise him, whereas the 
son took his treasure-chests and embarked.” 

Macedonia had been far more humiliated than weakened during 
tbe reign of Philip. She still formed a compact territory, rich in 
agriculture, mines, and commerce; and the eighteen years that 
had elapsed since the p^ce with Rome had renewed her resources 
under Philipps constant oiye. An army of 30,000 men, with the 
means of paying 10^000 mercenaries, and immense proi^isions of 
corn and arms, formeji the nucleus of a formidable force, if' only 
other powers could be brought into a il^w* coalition against Rqmc. 

^ * Ma'nmscn, vol. ii. pp. 224-5. 
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But. all such schemesf failed t)oth in Carthage and in Afsia; and 
the plot to murder Eumenes at Delphi, on his return from Rome 
in B.C. 172, would have been fruitless had it succeeded. Tlio 
attempts to gasiii over the barbarians on the north prospered 
better. JV^rseiis secured allies among the Illyrians, and among 
the po^vcrful Odiysians on flic Lower Danube. Philip had pre- 
viously formed a scheme for pouring down into Italy over the 
Eastern Alps a torrent of barbarians from bbyond the left bank 
of the Middle Danube, but the whole horde was destroyed by the 
resistance of the Dardani (in Servia); am! the fortress of Aqiiileia, 
at the head of the Gulf of Trieste, ‘seems to have been built about 
this time to protect the eastern frontier. 

Throughout the Hellenic world, in Asia as well as Europe, 
the sentiment of discontent against the foreign power of Rome, 
and against Eumenes as its instrument, led the national party to 
look with hope towards Perseus, lie was received with favour at 
Delphi, where he used the pretext of a religious vow to display 
his army before tlie ej^es of the Greeks, and his proclamations 
wCi?' ^)stcd in various citios, inviting refugees to come to Mace- 
donia.^ The whole Rhodian fleet escorted his Syrian binde from 
Aiiliocli; envoys from the disaflected cities of Thrace and Asia 
held sA'-ref conferences with ]\Iacedonian otlicers, and Perseus made 
alliances with* the ]\v/antines, the -/Etolians, and some of the 
Ba'Otians. So prudently, however, did the king conduct all his 
intrigues, that it^ \vas not till the seventh year of his reign, after 
Eumenes had appeared at Rpme 'to preler a loAg list of accusa- 
tions against Perseus, that tile Senate resolved uiTon the Third and 
Jast Macedonian AVar,(h.C. 172). 

Ei5.)m (Jiis moment, Perseus began to show that irresolution in 
action which coiitrasted so*striingely with his long and patient 
preparati(^is^ The wiifter, which ought to have been s])ent in 
securing a ]) 0 sitibn in Greece, was wasted in discussing the Itoman 
declaration of war, through the medium of Q. Marcius Philippus, 
who had connections of hospitality with Perseits, w'hile the Roman 
envoys were busy among the Greeks. Among the Achfceans, even 
the patriot party held firm to their alliance ; their influence was 
predominant among the Thessalians ; and^ven the^^Etolians had a 
general devoted to the Romans. The*^foiirth great confederacy, 
that of Wie Boeotians, was divided, and its disruption — upon the 
demaad of the Roman envoy, that each of the cities should declare 
in Ijis presence what part they took — was attended with open hos- 
tilities. Coronea and Haliartus, which Inld fomied alliances with 
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Perseus,^ were besieged by tlie iiniteii force ‘of the other cities^ led 
by the Roman envoy, Publius Lentiilus. On the breaking out of 
the war, all tljc Greeks of Asia Minor, who liad shown friendly 
dispositions to Perseus, and even Byzantiuin, declared in favour 
of tlie Jhanans; and the only substantial aid that ,the king 
reeeivcid was Irorn Cotys, the chieftaiti of tlie Odrysians. Tliough 
thus left alone, lie was able to bring into the Held an army of 
men, of whom 21,000 were soldiers of the phalanx, and 
4000 Alacedonian and Thracian cavalry. 

Early in the spring of 13. c. 171, the consul P. Licinius Crassus 
landed at Ajiollonia, and found himself in command of between 
yOjOOO and 40,000 Italians, and JO,OO0 auxiliaries, among whom 
the most important were the troops of Attains and the Nuniidian 
cavalry. The fleet had already appeared in the yEgjean under C. 
Lucretius. It numbered only forty ships, as the treaty had jiix)- 
hibited the Macedonian king from maintaining a navy to oppose 
it ; but it carried 10,000 troojis, 2000 of whom were at once des- 
])atched to gaiTison Larissa, in preparatioDi for the campaign in 
^J’lu'ssaly. The lirst collision occurred in the neighbourliomi of 
that city. Crassus proved utterly incom[)etent as a couimaiider, 
and the superiority of the JIacedonian and Thiuc‘iau hoj*se gave 
an easy victory to Perseus. He forthwith ])roj)osed a ])eai‘e, which 
the Romans at once rejected, both because it was their rule not to 
iiegociate after a reverse, and liecause the instant reVolt of Greece 
would have followed such a confession of defeats 

This result was in fact inimiiKiit, had Perseus known how to im- 
prove his advantage, the news of ^Vhich flew through Greece while 
Crassus was leading his army up and do^Vix in Thessaly. P>ut a, 
check which the king received in a second cavalry engagement 
was made an excuse for retiring into IMacedonia, thereby of couise 
resigning the hope of calling the Hellenic- j)atriots t(:i arms. "The 
Romans used the o])])ortunity to subdue the Shicec Ionian garrisons 
in Thessaly and the two Iheotian cities of lialiai’tus and Coronea, 
the inhabitants of which were sold into slavery, while Perseus 
maintained, upon the whole, the su])eriority in Illyria ami Ejiirus. 
In the ensuing year, Perseus repulsed three several attempts of 
the consul, A. Hostilius ‘•Manciims, aiid of the western army imder 
Appius Claudius, to i\ett?frate into MaciKloiiia, and inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the latter in Epirus. ^ Had his fathei* been in 
his place, it would have been easy to crush the Rom'an army, which 
was .utterly disorganized by the weakness * 0 ! its commanders and 
the licence of the recent sieges (b.c. 170). 
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Tlic third campaigjft was opened by the new consul, Q» Maroius 
Phili]>pus, with a movement the boldness of which gave Perseus 
a still better opportunity than the inactivity of his predecessors. 
Pesolved to penetrate at all hazards into Macedonia, Marcius left 
one division to lace the force that guarded the of Tenn)e, and 
led liis main army over the defiles of 01 yiu])us, which l^erseus liad 
^neglectel to guard, down to the coast at llcracleum. Here the 
consul found himself between the garrison (^f Tem2)e in hi*^ rear 
and the main army posted in a Strong position on the littJe river 
Elpius. 13 ut Perseus, 2)reoccu2)ied with the one idea that the im- 
pregnable defence of Teni2)o had •been turned, fled in alarm to 
Pydna, wliere he ordered his ships to be burnt and his treasures 
to 1)0 sunk in the sea.. It was only wlien the consul’s unresisted 
2)rogress was sto2)ped after four days for want of sup])lies, that 
the king to(dv courage to turn upon him. Meanwhile the sur- 
render of Teinj)0 saved the Uomaiis by restoring their communi- 
cations with Thessaly ; and for the rest of tlie year tlie two armies 
coiifrontetl eacli other illy on the l)aiiks of the EJpiiis, wliilo the 
Jbljjaiis /’’aiiied no advantage in Illyria, and failed to take Deme- 
trias, evTU to keep eommand of the ^Egmaii against the light 
JMaeedonian cruisers. Thus the war liad tione little save to give 
one ntore illustration of that fortune of the liomans whi'ch so 
often saved tlfem from their own errors tlirough the greater errors 
of their aiita'^oiiists. It was time tluit the scale should he turned 
by tlie a2)2)earaiu;c of a true lloman general, and such an one 
aj)])eared in the now consul Lucfi*s JCmijuus I^vVlus. 

This eminent man added To his own groat meilts tlie distinction 
‘-of being the son of tlih gallant but uiilbrtuiiate consul wlio fell at 
Canflje, i\4id the father of the celebrated general who finally avenged 
that calamity l)y the destructioii of Carthage.* lie was one of the 
few* who «onjil)iiied tlie^imenities of Greek culture witli the virtues 
of the old nobility. Though possessed of a fortune slender enough 
to eorresi>orid to Ids luinie, and therefore cram])ed in wliat was 
now a chief means of political advancement,' he would not con- 
descend to f<ittcr the j^oinilace, and he is emphatically distm- 

* younger Africanus was a(lo])te(l hy ruMiiis^Cornelius Scipio, tlie elder son 
of tlio idder Afneanns. Jn accordance with t,lio Uoman (U.stom, lie received liis new 
iatlnu-’s name, with that of his own f/ms allii-ed iil^Jiieiforni of the «leriv'ud adjective ; 
and liecan^ P. Cornelius Sci])i« Africanus .Enullarlu^. T1 i;j eldcT* son of Paulus was 
adopteil by the gi eat Q. Fabius Maximus, and he heeamo i). Fahius Maximus /Emilianus. 
J*aidit?{u\ the English form J\iid^ signifies in Latin Lil4le. It is an interesting fact 
in tl^o history (^‘ Koinaii iianTos. that the mdilfcrent order of the gentile and family 
names iirst occurs in the case of the Jimilii Pauli ox Pauli 
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guished hy a contemporary as oije of the fev Romans of that 
age to whom one could not offer money.” Born about b.o. 230, 
he was praitor in b.c. 191, and only attained to the consulship in 
B.c. 181. In the former office he distinguished' himself in the 
Lusitanian War; in the latter, by his conquest of seven Ligurian 
tribes. Tliirteen years were now devoted to the education' of tlie 
two sons, whose exploits so well repaid his care ; and it was 
equally a tribute to his nierit, and a confession that the state could 
no longer dispense with his services, wlien he was elected consul 
for the second time, in order to finish tlie Macedonian War. His 
sixty years had ripened his experience, without impairing his 
energy ; and the army stood in the greatest need of his stern dis- 
cipline. His two sons accompanied him to the theatre of war, 
where the younger Africanus served under liis father at the same 
age (17) at which the elder liad saved his father’s life. 

On arriving at Heracleum, Pauliis found the two armies en- 
camped in their old positions on the Hlpiiis. By seizing the pass 
which leads over Olym])us from Pythium ^o Dium, he turned the 
Jlacedonian position, and forced Perfvuis to fall bac^k to Pvi?VA. 
Here the decisive battle was fought on the 22nd of tiune, li.eTlfiS.* 
An accidental collision between the outposts l)ro light on the confiict 
a day earlier than that fixed by Paulus. It was the last and most 
formidable ti-ial of strength between the Macedonian phalanx and 
the Roman legion, and Paulus afterwards confessed ‘that he had 
tremlded for the issue. His vanguard was diAi)ersed, and the 
legions themselves moved backwarebs, though* in good order, till 
they reached the hill in front of flieir own camp. The j)halanx, 
already disordered by their hasty advance, ^and isolated from their 
supports, were unable to preserve their seiTicd ranks on the bKheii 
ground ; and the Roman cohorts, pouring round their flanks and 
rear, searched out every gap. The cavali’} , after lopking om in- 
active for a time, caught the alarm that all was Ibst, and Perseus 
himself was the first to fly. Still the deserted phalanx fought to 
the last, and the select 3000 perished to a man. It seemed, says 
M‘ommsen, as if the phalanx, which fought its last great battle 
at Pydna, had wished itself to perish there.” No less than 20,000 
men were left dead upoir the field, and 1 1,000 were taken prison- 
ers. The wa;* was ended:* and all Macedonia submitted in little 
more than a fortnight from the arrival of Paulus. # 

* According to the disordered Roman calendar, the 4th of September, llie date 
is fixed by an eclipse of the moon, which was annoudeed beforehaijd to the a.T’iiiy, 
lest they should deem iC an evil omen. 
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Perseus fled to,the*island of Samothrace, with the 3000 talents 
which, ought long since to have been devoted to the war. A few 
faithful adherents* followed him ; but when he made the mean 
attempt to propitiate the enemy by putting one of them to deatli as 
the instigator of the attempt to murder Eumenes, the rest deserted 
him. • A letter which he seat to the Roman general was returned 
because he designated himself King:; aiicfhcthen surrendered at 
’ discretion, with his children andJift treasures. His pusillanimous 
supplications'might have provoted the resentment of a man less 
mindful than Paiilus of tlic mutability df fortune ; but the consul 
received him with a courtesy worthy of the first great king who 
had ever bech a prisoner to the Roman people.* After his stately 
form had gra(‘ed his conqueror’s triuinph in the following year 
(n.c. 171), he w^as released from prison at the intercession of 
Paul us, and died in retirement at Alba. The humiliating story of 
the last successor of Philip and Alexander does not need to be 
adorned wiih tlie fabulous accounts of cruelties and suflerings. 
Some say that his guajfls tortured him to death by depriving him 
of5?leep : others, that ho epded his life by voluntary starvation : 
and Iffe son is said to have earned his living as a scrivener at 
Rome. 

Of *1110 only two allies of Perseus, the Illyrian king Genthius 
was subdued about the same time by tlie ])netor Lucius Anicius, 
in a montiriS campaign. Illyria was *[>^’001 led out into petty states 
dependent ui)ort Rome ; and its piratical fleet w<is given to the 
Greeks on the A'dridtic. Cotys, the king of iflirace, made his 
])eace Avith Itome the more eastly, as he might Ixjcome a check on 
the increased ])(Ver of Pergamus. Macedonia itself Avas broken 
up Kito the four republican federal ions of Amphipolis, Thessa- 
hmica, r*ella, and I’elagOniq, Avdiich Avere modelled after the 
paWern of the llellcni#? L(‘agues, and paid to Rome 100 talents 
annually, the h*lf of the old land-tax. This constitution lasted to 
the time of Augustus, though Macedonia was made a j)rovince of 
Rome in b.c. 146. Thus ended the kingdom of Macedonia, having 
survived the d. ath <d’ Alexander a little more than a century and a 
half. 

The fall of Macedonia involved a new aettlemenf of the relations 
of Rome to the Hellenic states. The great i)ower blotted out from 
the list ,of nations not only a dangerous er/emy, but some- 
timej, as had been proved in the reign of Philip, a useful ally ; 
and, now that it coulcl be no longer used* as a check on Greece 
ancl Asia Minor, so there was the less reason for maintaining other 
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powers tp keep it itself in chock. Hence « followed a course of 
action more ])olitic than generous. Tlie kiiigdoih of Pergamus, 
after all its services to the Romans, Began to fhel tlic curb ; and, 
when Eiiinenes was stopped at Bruiidisium by a decree of tlie 
Senate, tliat kings should no longer visit Rome to plead their cause 
in person, he learnt that the epoclroK half-powerful and iiaJf-free 
alliance was at an end; that pf impotent subjection had begun.” 
No better pretext coidd be fourld .for this trcatnient than a suspi- 
cion, a])parently unfounded, of secret relations between Eumencs 
and Perseus ; but the other Asiatic ally of Rome, the Rhodian 
state, had done much to bring down punishment on itself. Their 
open manifestation "of Hellenic sympathies with Perseus has been 
already noticed, aiid they did not hesitate to denounce Eumencs 
as the instigator of a war injurious to all the Greeks. Still they 
took ])a.rt with Rome; Imt tlieir suderings from the loss of their 
commerce with IMacedonia ajipear to have given the anti- Roman 
party a tem])orary as(‘endaney, or else their republican aiTogance 
and naval power led them to jwesunie on tlKjjr services ; and, at the 
very time when Q. Marcius was encam])ed within Teni])e, env{;ys 
appeared both at his head-cpiarters and in the Senate, to s^^^'j’lhat 
the liliodians would no longer tolerate hostilities so injurious to 
themselves. Their ahjeci sulunission, with the severe punislinient 
of the 2 )artisans of Macedonia, scarcely averted a (leehn’ation of war; 
and in 'si)itc of the 2 >rotest of Cato against punishing allies who 
had committed no act of liostility, Rhodes was deprived of all it.s 
2 )osses.sions on tlie mainland; Us freedom of c*ommei*ce was re- 
strained, and a rival five 2)ort opened- at Delos; and its ])elition 
for the 2 »rivllegcs of an ally was only tardily .grant e'd in n.c!. H)4. 

With regard to the Hellenic kingdonm of Syria, and Egypt, 
Rome was eonteiit with the part of^aii umjiire, whieli sfie played 
ill a manner thoroughly eharaet eristic. A new war li^d I'roheh 
out for the possession of Ccele- Syria and Palestino,»»whK*h had been 
charged with the dower of Cleopatra, the daugliter of Antioehus 
the Great, or, as the Egyptians maintained, ceded at liev mar- 
rhige. The notorious Antioehus IV, Ejhiihancs (the younger son 
of Antioclius tlie Great), who had succeeded his brother Seleueus 
IV. Pliiloiiator 1Z5, had carried on the war for tliree jvars 

witli such success that, in the same year in whi(*h Perseus was 
conquered, he had already laid siege to Alexandria, an(l would 
probably have seized Egypt, under the name of guardian to liis 
infant nephew Ptolemif^ VI. Pliilometor, when a Roman cmhas.sy 
appeared in his camp, headed by C. Popilius Lfcnas. ' The envoy 
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])rcRente(l to tlio kinj^ the letter of the Senate, bidding liim to 
j’esto*re all lie had *takt'n from Kgypt, and to keep himself within 
Syria. ‘Antiochus r«ad the letter, and promised to consider it wdth 
liis councillors. ^ Theroiipoii Popilins drew a line wntli his staiV 
round the sjiot wliero tlie king stood, and bade him decide before 
lie cross^ed that line. Antiocl^us felt himself in the hands of the 
j)ower that had (pielled his father, and yielded to the demands of 
Koine (b.c. 108). Before turning frem this quarter of tlie world, 
w'e must notice that the great revulj;Of the Jew\s under ]\Iattatfiias, 
tlie father of the Macciibees, against the {icrsecutions* of Antiochus 
b]])iphanes, broke out in this same jear (n.o. 108) ; and that the 
Komaiis, pursuing their policy of curbing the eastern powers, made 
an alliance wdtli the Jews in n.c. 101, though the death of Judas 
Maccabfoiis immediately afteiwvards made it fruitless for the 
juvsent.* 

These procecxlings furnish at once a decisive proof, that the 
civilized state>s of the East had fallen under the power of Home, 
and the last examples of the old Uomaii poli(;y towards vanquished 
stah^s. Polybius justly dates from the battle of Pydna the establish- 
niciiT o^Jjome's universal empire. It was, in fact, the last battle 
in w'hich a'civilized state confront^id Rome in the field on a footing 
of equajity w'ith her as a great powa^r ; all siibseijuent struggles 
w'ere rebelliims^ or wars with peoples beyond the ])a.le of the 
]{omano-Gree]\ civilizalion — the liarlxirians, as they were called. 
The wdiole civilizi^l world thenceforth recognized the Roman 
Senate the siipreme.tribiinal, wdiose commissioner;? decided in tlio 
last resort between kings and /latioiis ; and, to acqyire its language 
and maniK'rs, fovc^ign jirpices and noble youths resided in Romo. 
A palj^iable and earnest’aitenqit to get rid of lier dominion was in 
realTty made only once — by the great JVlithridates of Pon4us. The 
battle of Pydna, moreover, marks the last occasion on which the 
Senate still* iu4hered to the state maxim, that they should, if pos- 
sible, hold no ])(>ssessions and maintain no garrisons beyond the 
Italian seas, but should keep the numerous states dependent on 
them in order b’ a nn re political supremacy. The aim of their 
onb’ey w'as, that these states should neither decline into utter 
wefdvii^ss and anarchy, as had nevertlioles^ liapjiened in Greece, 
nor emerge out of their lialf-free position into complete indepen- 
dence, as Macedonia had attempted to ^lo’, not wiBiout success. 
• • • • 

* The details of thS ^racrabfcan revolt belong to the sp^oeial department of Serip- 
tiirc History. Wo shall have ajiother occasion to review the whole history of Judaia 
uiuler^hc MaccabScs and Asraoiipeaus. 
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Accordipgly, the vanquished foe held at least an equal, often a 
better, position with the Roman diplomatists than the faithful 
ally; and, while a defeated opponent was often reinstated, those 
who attorn])tcd to reinstate themselves were abased — as the ^Eto- 
lians, tlie ]\Iacedonians after the Asiatic war, Rhodes, and Perga- 
mus soon learned by experience. Bjut not only did this ^part of 
protector soon prove aS irksome to the masters as to the servants : 
the Roman protectorate, with its ungrateful Sisyphean toil, that 
contmually needed to be begun.afresh, showed itself to be intrinsi- 
cally untenable. Indications of a change of system, and of an 
increasing disinclination on <;he part of Rome to tolerate by its 
side intermediate states, even in such independence as was possible 
for them, were very clearly given in the destruction of the Mace- 
donian monarchy after the battle of P^xlna. The more and more 
frequent, the more and more unavoidable intervention in the in- 
ternal aflairs of tlie small Greek states, in connection wdth tlieir 
misgovernment and their politi(*al and social anarcliy, — the dis- 
arming of Macedonia, whore tlie northern frontier at any rate 
required a defence different from that of mere posts, — and le^stly, 
the introduction of the payment of land-tax to Rome from Mace- 
donia and Illyria, — were so many symptoms of the aiiproaching 
conversion of the client states into subjects of Rome.”* ^ 

The application of these principles to the states of Greece 
Proper was the more inevitable on account of their internal divi- 
sions. We have already seen what fierce dissensions rent even the 
most patriotic cif the Greek confederacies —the Aclnean Lo.aguc. 
The last Macedonian war had the^eff *ct, in every Grecian state, of 
bringing into direct antagonism a national and a Roman })arty; 
and the fall of Perseus was the signal for the tiium[)h of the latfer, 
with all Jie atrocities of the worst days of Greek faciions. All 
who had made themselves obnoxious to the party now dominant 
were denounced as ])artisans of Perseus, and were' either put to 
death on the charge of treason, or deported to Jtome for trial. 
Lyciscus, the general of the ACtolian League, had TiOO patriots 
executed by the sentence of the diet. Similar scenes were enacted 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, and Acarnania; nor did the loyalty of the 
Acha 3 an League to the^ Roman alliance save it from its fate; for 
Rome never hesitated between generosity and opi)ortunity. The 
confederacy ‘had long TDe^n divided into a patriotic and a Roman 
party. Since the *death of Philopoemen, in B.p. 183,‘ the for- 
mer had been led by Lycortas, the general of the Leag^ie, and 
* Xonimsen, vol\ ii. pp. 31112. ' ' 
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fiitlier of the historian Polybius. He is first mentioned in b.c. 
189-, as one of the* envoys to Borne on the collision between Sparta 
and tli(5 Achaean League; and, after supporting and continuing the 
policy of Piiilopcuineii, he finally succeeded in bringing back 
Sparta and Messene into the confederacy. In B.c. 179 he distin- 
guished Jiirnself by his firm opposition to the demand of the 
Homans for the restoration of all the Sj)artan exiles ; and, during 
•the war with Perseus, he prevailed, bn the Achaeans to preserve 
neutrality. The last mention of Tiis name is in the year orf the 
defeat of Perseus ; and this seems to hav(^ been thg last year of his 
life. His leading ojiponent was Callicrates, one of tlio^se charac- 
ters wlio, brairded as traitors by the patriots of dheir own country, 
have gained the dubious eulogies of philosophical historians for 
tlieir discernment in deserting the cause of freedom. He first 
showed his colours when, sent to Home to support the views which 
Lycortas had carried in the diet against the restoration of the 
S])ar(an exiles, he did not scruple to urge upon the* Senate the 
2 )()licy of giving active siipjiort to tlie Bornan party in all the 
Ileyenic states’^ (b.c.*179). He returned, the bearer of such 
letftrs.^f ajijiroval from tliG Senate, tjiat the league could not 
refuse to/ elect him general, hi B.c. 174, we find him again in 
ojjposition, resisling the motion of the general Xenarcliiis for an 
alliance with IVi’siais ; and, in J?.(\ 108, he thwarted the ])roi)()sal 
of Lycortas for^sending aid to Egyi)t t^gaiiist Autiochus E[)i})hancs, 
l)y })roducing a lyttor from the ])r(‘Consul Q. Marcius, commanding 
the League to (VY;tiiu; itself to friendly mediation. And now, 
wlien Paulas A^]milius was ^eUliiig the atfairs of Greece, Calli- 
crates seized thtf o]>])ort unity fo denounce lOOtf of the Acluean 
])atriots fa* coin[)licily with Perseus, and they were carried to 
IhTtne forVrial (j^.c. 107). ^Their removal was doubtles;? meant by 
the Homans as an act of precaution rather than of vengeance: 
they were ’distributed iii honourable captivity among tlie Italian 
towns ; but any attempt to escape was j^mnished with death. They 
were pcirmitted to return after seventeen years (b.c. 151). Calli- 
crates reaped t^ie reward of their betrayal in the hatred of his 

* Moinnison says of this conduct “ Callicrates the Achrean, who went to the 
senaio^to enlighten it as to the state of matters in Qeloponiiesiij^, and to demand a 
consistent and sustained intervention — (he did this, but went to do the very oppo- 
site) — “may as a man have had somewhat less than his^cfiuiitrynian Philo- 

poemeri, wfto was the main foufider of the patriotic policy ;*bu^ he was in the right.” 
There all the dilference in the world between confessing, in the light of history, 
til at the Greeks had lost the Rapacity for freedom, and lauding the traitor who us^ 
tlie •lelancholy feet as a pretext for forejgu interventipn. 

"'VOL. II. ^ , 
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countrymen, who deemed it a pollution to bathe with him, while the 
very boy^ threw the name of traitor in his teeth but yet later ages 
have reaped uiispeakal)le benefit from his crime^ Among the exiles 
was the historian Polybius, wliose long residence at Rome, and 
friendship witli tlie younger Africanus and other leading Roman 
statesmen, gave him that accurate information, and Unit k'lowledge 
of Roman policy whioh combined with tlie love of freedom in 
wliieli he Iiad been trained, ajid the endowments bestowed upon 
him by nature, to make him thp greatest of ancient historians, 
exce])t Thucydidjes. Ru^ for the long didactic essays, into whicli 
he was led by over-anxiety to make liis work instructive, he might 
have shared the hojiours of the first ra^nk among historians.,* 

This deportati^ai, of course, rendered the Aelneans helpless for 
the present, and secured the ascendancy of Callicrates, in spite of 
their hatred. The Athenians were rewarded for their neutrality 
by the gift of tlie ruined city of Haliartus, in Bceotia, and of 
Lemnos and Delos, the hitler being made a free })ort, as a rival to 
Rhodes. Amjdiipolis and Leucas were taken from the A'holians 
and the Acarnanians, who had betrayed sohie sympathy with 
seus, wliile the Epirots, who had 02)en]y es2)0used his cause, felt the 
utmost resentment of the victors. • By the command of tip Senate, 


* The peculiar charaotor of the work of Polyhiiis is inclicalec* hy its very title, 
which is not a iZ/.v/ory, hut Pra(jniat>.ia {TTpayfiareia), that is, an inrrsfMjdfion or essay 
of the. subject treated, in contrast to \\io Ayadei^eis Ilisturias {laToplrjs anodf^is), or 
statement of information of Jlerodotu.s. Intel niediute hetwt'cn tlic two is tho me- 
thod of Thucydides, iu whicli ])rniciples 'iro roiiiiected wilh^'lhc facts that illustrate 
or su'^^o.st them, instead of heiii'^ drawn out ini > didactic dif^ressioiis. Tin* work of 
I’olyhiuR, which was a coiitiiinatioii of the Ii'i.story of Aral us (^ec ]). 115), consisted 
of foity hooks, and cmhi’aeed tin* im]>or1ant jicriod Irom tho accession of Philip V. 
to tlic extinction of Hellenic independence (ii.o. 2*J0 — 1 Id). A.-, tlie authoi IJ^ed 
fiom about if^c. 20-1 to n o. 122, and had the vip])ort unity of learniiif^^ the earlier 
events ho records from eye-^\ltnosses, botli in (Jrecee an<l at Koine, the work is 
strictly one of contrmjioraiieous history, lint his impartiality in dealing with his 
own times is not JMf)re reinarkalde than the conscientious diligence of hi.s re- 
searclies into the earlier pciiods whieii ho notices hy way of introduction and digres- 
sion ; and we hav'c s])ocial means of judging his merits, hy comparing liim with the 
careless and one-sided rhetoric of Livy. J I is work has, moreover, tlio artistic cha- 
racter of unity. Its subject was the '•cal eslahlishmont of the Itomaii cmjure, iu the 
s])aee of fifty-three years from the Jiccessioii of Pliilip V. to the C()n(]uest of Perseus. 
This occupied the first part of Jiis work, to which the second, relating tho fiii.tl sub- 
jection of Greece, may he regarded as a supplement. Unhappily we possess onl}^ tho 
first five books entire, with ‘frJl^ients of tho rest. Remembering that Polybius 
would of course write-in the language of his own age, Sind not in that of two or three 
centuries earlier, it is scarcely nece&sary to notice the amusing objection mad? to his 
style by tlie Cambridge sclioiar, who said ho never read Polybius "because it ivas had 
Greeks 
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iEinilius (Iestro^’'ed seventy of their towns, and sold 150^000 of the 
people into slavery. Paulus, who had remained in Greece to re^u- 
Jate those affairs ^vdth ten commissioners, returned to Rome in the 
autuinn of n.c.*lG7. He hrou^ht an enormous spoil into the trea- 
sury, and celebrated a three tlays’ triuinpli, the most magnificent 
that Jiad ever ascended t<) tlie Capitoh A king, loaded with 
chains, for the first time walked l>eforc a proconsul’s triumphal 
car, and behind it rode on horseback the twb sons of l^aulus, Q. 
Fabius Maximus and R. Cornelius Scipio. But tlie man, whose 
family had been his chief care, mustdrave felt ull this but little 
consolation for the loss of his two younger soii;^, boys ol‘ twelve and 
fourteen, who died, one a few days before and the other a few days 
later. For once, the oflice of the slave was superlliious, who was 
wont to ride behind the victor’s car, to remind its occupant that 
lie TOs mortal (n.o. 1G7). The proud name of ^Fmilius Faiilus 
Macedonicus died with him in b.c. IGO, owing to the adoption of 
his two sons into otlier families. His funeral games are memorable 
for the first exhibition^jf the Adelphi of Terence. 

^'he final catastrojihe wasi still prolonged for twenty years : but 
little loinains to be told of the interval. Athens and fSparta ajipear 
as petty^states, contributing indirectly to the destruction of that 
JJelhi:#, for the supremacy of which they once contended. The 
city of Soloiiy* Themistocles, and Pericles, was reduced to depen- 
dence for tla?suj)ply of her exjienses on the bounty of the Ptolemies; 
and when that failed her, she returned to piracy,*like the (Jreeks 
before the age of civilization. An expedition Tigainst Oropus in 
FiUbcea jirovoked an ap])ea,r td the Jtonian SefTate, who referred 
the ({ueslion to the ISjdyonians, and Athens was condemned to ])ay 
tli 4 ^ •noriyous fine of oOO talents, — the measure, not of the injuries 
inllicteil on Orojius, but oT la^r presumiition in taking up arms 
(n.(#. ^ An emb«assy was sent to Rome to deprecate the 

severity of the ifentence ; and just five years after the j^assing of a 
law banishing all philosophers and rJietoricians, the Senate received* 
as ertvoys the three chief masters of the philosophic schools of 
Athens, Diog. mi.s the Stoic, Crilolaus the IVripatctic, and Cdr- 
neades the founder of the third Academy. The last, in particular, 
charitied the leading men of Rome by his decFamutions, the most 
celebrated of wliicli were those on which Ini delivered on 

successi¥e days. His Miagiiificent eulogiiim, oi^ {Justice, on the 
first JiW, won even the sternest Romans of the old school — and 
among them Cato — to doubt whether they themselves had exercised 
the* virtue towards the Greek’ philosoplfers. Tiut when, on the 

L L 2 
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second day, the orator proceeded to answer all his former argu- 
ments, and to prove that justice was a mere' conventional device 
for the maintenance of civil order, Cato indignantly moved the 
Senate to send the sophist back again to his school, and not to 
suffer the Roman youth to be corrupted. 

The mitigation of the fine to 100 taicnts still left it beyond the 
resources of the Athenians, who seem to have taken the first 
opj)ort unity of revenging themselves on Oropus (b.c. 160). This 
time the Oropians appealed to the Achaean League, relying less on 
the justice of their cause than on the corrui)tion of the leading 
statesmen. So far as the transaction is intelligible, a bribe of ten 
talents was given to Mcnalcidas, the general of the* leagtfe, who 
promised the half of it to Callicrates, for the use of his all-power- 
ful infiuence. This promise he failed to keep, and Callicrates 
revenged himself by accusing Menalcidas, who was a Sparbui, of 
advising the Romans to sever Sparta from the league. Menalcidas 
only escaped condemnation by a present to Diteus, his successor in 
the office of general; but Di«‘eus — and this says something for the 
remnant of public virtue left among the Aclueans — Dia3us “Cell 
into such disgrace by the transaction that he was fain to occujjy 
the attention of the confederacy by urging a new attache on the 
Spartans, on the ground that they had violated the laws jf the 
league by a private api)eal to Rome respecting a dlsi)uted boun- 
dary. 

Other events* had occurred to inflame and encourage the war 
party. In n.c. 161 the Achocam exiles had returned from Rome, 
having been dismissed witli a sort df contemptuous mercy. After 
the repeated rejection of their i)etitioii for lil)erty,^ their cause was 
espoused by P. IScipio, as the friend of Polybius. Cato, gaii^f^d 
over by Scipio, decided the question by a characteristic si)eecli, 
thrown in when the debate was almost e.ihausted. ^MLtve we 
nothing better to do,” said he, than to sit here all day long, 
-debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried 
to their graves here or in Achaia?” But when the exiles** pro- 
ceeded to petition the Senate for restoration to their honours, 
Cato told Polybius, with a smile, that he resembled Ulysses re- 
turning to the oave of Him Cyclops for the hat and sash he had left 
behind. Of the 300 ex^ifi^E who landed in Greece — for to this had 
their number bfien reduced — almost the only one who had learned 
the necessity of moderation was Polybius himself. • They wei;p mad 
enough to look with hope towards Andriscus-^ a low-born adventurer, 
who called himself Philip, and claimed the Macedonian throne as 
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tliQ son of PcrsoiiSj^but was^ defeated and taken prisoner by the 
praetor, Q. Metellus, after some brief success. In the same year 
.Polybius retired from a scene where he found no good to be done, 
to join liis friend Scipio in the Third Punic War; and Callicrates 
diet! at J.lh()des, on an embassy to Rome respecting the atfairs of 
Sj)artn, leaving his epitaph to be written by the traveller Pausanias, 

his death being, for aught I know^ a clear gain to the country” 
(b.o. 149). 

Thus every check on the Avar-party was removed; and the Spar- 
tans were left no resource but an appeal to Romo. The Senate 
sent Iavo commissioners, Avho decided that tjio Aclia}an League 
shouhTgive up, not only Sparta, but Corinth; that is, that they 
should surrender the key of Peloponnosus, together with all other 
cities not Acliman (b.c. 147). The sentence was received with the 
greatest dissatisfiictiim at Corinth itself : the indignation of the 
citizens vented itself in an attack on the Spartan residents ; and 
tlie Ibunan commissioners themselves were endangered in the 
riot. After a second fruitless embassy, to demand satisfaction for 
tins new outrage, the Seimte declared war against the Achaean 
League^^and the pnetor Metellys ^vas ordered to march into Pelo- 
poiinesiLS. Tlic Achtean general Critolaiis proved as incompetent 
in tli(! field as he had been headstrong in council. Abandoning 
the defence fjf Thermopyhe, he Avas OA^rtaken and defeated at 
Scarphea iif Locris, he himself never again being heard of. The 
oilier leader of *the Avar party, Dianis, succeedeiT him as general, 
and checked ilie ])rogress gf ]\Rtelliis ; but mbamvliile a second 
Roman army funded at tfic ^Isthmus under ftie consul Lucius 
Mummius. Dimus, ipTircliing to the defence of Corinth, Avas utterly 
(Wt*ated^ and the city Avas evacuated, not only by the Achaean 
troo])s, but by the mass*of •the inliabitaiits. Their retirement 
fartett’to^aj'C Corinth ^from being made one of the chief examples 
of that A’cngearft^e by Avliich the Romans Avere wont to put a decisive 
end to a long conflict. Mummius gave up the undefended city to 
the flames, the fcAv men in it to slaughter, and the Avomen and 
children to Slavery. The precious treasures of art, which had 
been accumulated for centuries at Corinth — one of the chief 
schools of sculpture and painting— became par% the playthings 
of the Roman soldiers, a band of whe^ were seen Jby Polybius at 
a gam^of dice or draughts on a masterpiece of .^ristides, and were 
partly exposed* for sale. Taught their value by the enormous prices 
at which Attains III. eagerly bought some of them,* the consul sent 

* The Attalici Condiiiones"* of Horace, Carm. I. 1. 
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tlic remaining pictures to Rome, stipulating with the masters, of 
the vessels that tlicy slioiild rcphice any that might be lost ])y 
others of equal value ! It is almost an equal satire ui)on' Roman 
ignorance of Greek history and the contempt into which the 
great names of Hellas had fallen, that the country was constituted 
a province under the name of that s'rate which had, till lately, 
been the least influential of •all the rest; while, by a curious 
revoliition, that name recovered ‘the predominance it had enjo 3 XHl 
during the heroic age. Greece became the raovrNCE or Aciiaia, 
the northern liniit being’ drawn south of Thessaly and Mjurus, 
which were included in the new'* Province of Macedonia (i5.c. 14()). 

Mummius remained for a year as proconsul, to rcguhU.e the 
allairs of Greece, in conjainction witli ten commissioners sent 
from Rome (b.c. 145). The conqueror, so ignorant of art, is said 
to have displayed the old Roman accoiu[)lishments of equity and 
moderation ; and Polybius, who had hastened from the ruins of 
Carthage to use his influence on behalf of his country, had powc'r, 
as the friend of fSeijiio, to make his intercej^*aon respected. If we 
could j)enetrate the thoughts of su(*Ji a man at witnessing, in ^:ic 
same year, the fate of Carthage and of his native land, we'might 
venture on the hopeless task of writing an e})itaph for tlie'tomb of 
Hellenic freedom. " 
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THE THIRD PUNIC* WAR. B.C. 150 TO B.C. 146. 


Giacc I’alta C<artago : a pcna i segni 
Dull’ altc sue ruiiie il fulo sciba ; 

Aluoiotio ]e oitta, iniioioiio i rcgni«; • * 

Cujtri i fasti e le pomjie arena ed erba.” — T asso, 

• 

•“ Great Caithage low in ruins cold doth lie,* 

Her ruins poor the herbs in height can pass ; 

So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 

Their piide and pomp he hid*in sand and grass." 

Fairfax’s Tranalativn. 


STATK op CARTITAOK BETWEION TIIK FIRST AND SECOND PUNIC WARS — ^IIER PROSPERITY 
AND RESOURCES— HER LoYAJ/rY To RcME — KNCUOACHM ENTS OF MASINISSA— ROMAN 

Commissioners in afrioa--m. pohcius cato and i* koipio nasica — delenda kst 

CARTHAGO — HOSTILITIES WiTH MASINISSA — SCIl’lO IN MASINISSA’s CAMP — HIS DREAM 
^ — EMUASSIES TO ROME — DECLA RATION <»F WAR— THE CONSULS LAND IN AFRICA — 
OoNFElULNCE AT UTICA — THE OA RTIIAGIM ANS *iIVE UP THEIR ARMS — THE FINAL 
SENTI il^E - RAGE AND RESISTANCE oF THE^CITY — I’RKPARATIONS FoR DEPKNCE— TIIK 

FIRST /aMPAKHN operations oF CENSORINLS — SJ.RVlCKS OF SCIPIO THE SECOND 

0\MPAIGN— IKil'ES FoR C A RTH AGE — NEW ALLIES -HER INTERNAL DI SSKNSloNS— TH H 
TMO« HASDRUHALS — SCIl'IO ELECTED CONSUL — HE LANDS IN AFIUCA -PRoGUKSH OF 
THE SILGE— (^PTl RE OP THE CITY — THE SEA LN DAAs’ FIG IPr— DES I'RUCTlON oF 
CARTHAGE— THE TEARS AND TRIUMPH OF SClPIo - - LAT 1 R HISTORY OF CARTHAGE. 

>* 

Till-: story of tfie last stand made by Carllia.^’C a^fainst Ibmie, in 
the au:oiiy of self-defence, is*uTie (‘if llie bri(.‘lest ;bi(i most melan- 
choly clia])teTS yi tlu^ history /of ihe ^^(-)^ld. 3\11 the faults of 

vliaracter, all tlie criiyes of policy, all the st‘Hish arrogance of an 
arri\t(Tcra-(% of wealth, seem not only to be fori^iven in the ])ity 
excited by her fall, but atoneddbr by the absence of any provoea- 
ti(^)n**o1 dici* i'^te. And yet we must not pronounce too liastily that 
a blind hatred oifly sealed her doom. The weal lb -producing* power 
of the state survived lier political extinction, and restored her to a 
prosperity which tbn'atened to raise her again to political import- 
ance. Her fli' t- mid army had been taken from licr, but slie still 
possessed her ports and walls : the sea divided her from Italy, and 
the resources of Africa were at her back. •Thus sihiated, it might 
have been possible for her to devote herself .solely to m©ney-making, 
and to rAnain content as»the vassal of Rome : no temptation might 
have prevailed to make the distress of Ropie tlie opportunity of 
Carthage : ny second family of Barca might liave roused her with 
its Blunder: this might have been possible ; bul it was impossible 
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for Rom6 to belietfe it. Her statesmen kneW wiiat tlicir ambition 
would have been, had the case of Rome and Carthage been reversed ; 
and they believed tliey ought not to risk the ex 2 )eriment on the 
unlimited subniissiveness of their late rival. The^ tongue of Cato 
uttered the decree of fate, as much as the voice of hatred, in the 
sentence, Defenda est Garthaejo^ ‘‘Carthage must be destroyed.”' 

Haifa eentury, however, eVaj^sed before the coming of the crisis; 
and rt miglit perha 2 )s liave been delayed much longer, but for the 
peculiar relatioiis in which Cartilage had been left towai ds Masi- 
nissa. During all the wars in Macedonia and Asia, in Spain and 
Liguria, she had resisted tlie temptations of opnortnnjty, and 
refused participation in the schemes of Hannibal, with e([ual 
prudence on her own accoitnt and good faith towards Rome. This 
policy had brought its own reward in a marvellous re(‘overy of 
prosperity. While Rome was incessanlly engaged in war, the 
comnierce of the Medilerranean would naturally be conducted 
chiefly by the ships of Carthage; and her territory si ill included 
the luxuriant fields of Zeugitana and By:^{icinni. Even after the 
rapacity of Masinissa had strij^ped her of tlie rich towns of Em- 
poria, she ruled over 300 sulycct Lil)yan cities, and lier own popu- 
lation amounted to 700,000. Of the military resources still avail- 
able for her dc'fence, some id(‘a is given ly the 200,000 stand of 
arms and 2(M')0 catapults which were surrtmdiTcd on the first 
demand of the Romans ; and slie had still the means and eneigy 
to manufacture daily 140 shields, 300 swonis, 500 spears, and 
1000 missiles for cataimlts, and to luiild 120 ships of war during 
the siege.* Of the immense treasures, in gold, silver, ju’ecious 
stones, and works of art, still jweserved in the tem 2 )les and }>alaces, 
the Romans had ocular proof in the triumph of Scij)io,^,vlio, aTter 
giving up all private proi)erty to pillage, brought home th^e value 
of £1,500,000. ' ■ ' ' 

The peace which concluded the Second Punic War bound Car- 
thage to restore to Masinissa all the territory of which they had 
dispossessed cither him or his ancestors. A far less ambitious 
prince might have found in such a stipulation licence for unlimited 
encroachment, and the clause which forbade the Carthaginians to 
make war in Africa witlhout the consent of Rome might be taken 
as a guarantee, of impuhlfey. The Numidian prince ought to have 
been too well act^uainted with the Republic to indulge the hofie 
which some have ascribed to him, of setting up his throne'on the 

* These statistics of «Lhe resources of Carthage at the beginning oi the Third I’liuic 
War are preserved by Strabo. 
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hill of Byrsa ; ^t*lea^ he knew the need of cai^ion, lestJi'3 should 
bring down the jealousy of Rome upon himself, liis policy was, 
by perpetual but at first petty encjuacliineiits, not only to gain 
what lie could from Carthage, hut to goad Jier into a breach of the 
treaty which might provoke Rome to a new war, from which ho 
tiustAl to obtain his full squire of the spoil. Then followed the 
same hollow and wearisome jiroceedings lliat marked tlie relations 
of Rome during this half-century to all the protected ^itates : 
embassies of complaint from the one party, and of recrimination 
from the other: Roman commissions sent fortli to do justice or 
to widch for an advantage, according to the characters of their 
menihers or the policy prevalent in the Senate. 

The most important of the disjiutes between Carthage and 
Masinissa related to the ])ossession of Emporia^ a rich district, 
c(un])rising (as its name signifies) several imj)ortant sea-])orts on 
the shores of the Lesser tSyrtis. Tlie disjiute had* lasted about 
thirty years, when the Senate, wdiieh liad hitherto only given a 
passive sanction to tiie encroacliments of Masinissa, look more 
dScided steps in his favour.* About n.o. IbLaRoman commission 
decidecMhat Carthage should give up to tlie Numidian king all 
of thes() towns which it still possessed, and ))ay him a cornjien- 
satiofi of 500 talents for their revenues since the peace. kSucIi a 
decision was^ a vote of unlimited licence to Masinissa, who pro- 
ceeded to lAe his privileges, not only by stri])])ing Carthage of all 
her ])ossessions jvest^of the river Tusca, but l)j seizing the Great 
Plain” on tlie upper course) of the Ihigradas. * A new appeal was 
made to Uomg, and a new c(/ramissiop sent to*Africa ; but, when 
they reipiired as *prelim inary that both parties should bind 
theiiisel^es beforehand to accept their decision, the Carthaginians 
at last took courage to reTuso, and the commissioners returned to 
R?)me. • • 

But the misl^ion had indirectly sealed the fate of Carthage. At 
its head had been the renowned M. Porcius Cato the Elder, com- 
monly known as ( \\to the Censor, whose remarkable character 
will claim our attention in the next chapter. The man who ’had 
the greatest weight in the Senate — the very type of old Roman 
ideas and prejudices — the survivor of tlte Hannibalic war, with all 
its traditions of terror and bitternesj-^aw in the restored pros- 
perity*of Carthage, hes* rich territory, her oonyuercc and wealth, 
her populous 'and well-defended, city, resources which some new 
Hannibal flight soon*direct against the Roman state. In his own 
mind he passed the sentence Vhich he fhencctbrth never ceased to 
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advocate in the Senate. The forms^^of that assenjbly gave him a 
curious opportunity of never letting the subject rest. The votes 
were taken vkd voce, and each member, when asked by the consul 
for his voice, was at liberty to add an opinion on any other ques- 
tion tliat he deemed important. So, whenever he was called upon 
to vote, no matter on what subject, Cuto always added, 1 vote, 
moreover, that Cartilage should be destroyed.” * His views met 
with a powerful ojipositioii, especially from P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica,t the grandson of that Cheius Scipio who fell with the 
elder Publius in Spain, and the son-in-law of the elder Africanus. 
Scipio was as firmly attached as Cato himself to the old ^Ionian 
manners, a proof of which he had given in his second consulship 
by inducing the Senate to* order the demolition of a newly-con- 
structed theatre. He advocated the preservation of Carthage, in 
order that its rivalry might form a check on the growing licen- 
tiousness of the people. No means were neglected by Cato to 
alarm as well as convince the Senate. Once he drew from the 
folds of his toga a bunch of ripe figs very early in the season, aiid 
threw them on the floor of the Senate-Louse. As all were admiring 
the fruit, he exclaimed, Those figs were gathered but thvce days 
ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to our walls ! ” Av^ien at 
length he died, at the age of eighty-five, he had seen the close of 
the first campaign of the war he had so loudly callect for, and had 
pronounced the eulogium of the young commander who had proved 
himself worthy to bring it to a suc(*essful issiie (lao. 149). 

While these discussions were prolonged at Home, the events in 
Africa were rijienhig to a crisis. Tl|,c conviction that nothing was 
to be hoped from Rome, and everything to be feared from Masi- 
nissa, put a bound to the Carthaginian policy of coi^j^aliation. 
The popular leaders, Hasdrubal and Carthalo, were placed at the 
head of the government, and their first stc]) was to banish lorty 
of the partisans of Masinissa, and to make the people swear never 
to suffer their return. They next ventured on a measure of self- 
defence by enrolling an army from those Numidians who still 
maintained their indejiendence of Masinissa, under Ariobarzanes, 
the grandson of Syphax (b.c. 154). Upon this the wily Masi- 
nissa, instead of taking up arms, sent to Rome to offer his uncon- 
ditional submission to any 4<^cree that might be made respecting 

* “ Prffiterea censoo, fcarthaginem esse dolendam.” ^ 

f That is, with the long nosd: His father, from whom he inherited his surname, 
and his love of legal stud^s, was adjudged by the senate, in b.c. 204,. to be the bi,bt 
citizen in the state. 
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the disputed territory 011 the Bagradas ; and th\is gave tl^e prepa- 
rations of Carthage flie colour of being directed against Rome. 
Envoys were sent to Africa to* demand the disbanding of* the 
troops and the destruction of the naval stores. But the excite- 
ment at JJartliage was now beyond control ; and a popular rising 
not oiriy deterred tlie senat-e from yielding, but endangered the 
Jtoman envoys. Cato now moved the Senate to declare war ; and 
it was resolved to do so, if the Cnifthaginians again rofuseej the 
demand already made (b.c. 1M). Meanwhile, hostilities had 
commenced in Africa. The Carthaginiaits had reTused to receive 
the exiles whom Masinissa hafl sent back with a military escort 
under Tift son (jrulussa. Tlie king marclied upon the city, and a 
great battle followed, in which the Ciu'thaginians were w^orsted. 
Alter some fruitless iiegociations, the Ihmic general Hasdrubal 
was for(3ed to surrender under a convention granting all the 
demands of Masinissa; and his army, after passing under the 
yoke, was treacherously cut to pieces in its retreat (b.c. 150). 
These operations took jjace under the eye of P. Scipioil^miliaiius, 
wlw, at that time a military tribune in the army of Rpaiii, lia(l 
been sen^ over to Masinissa to obtain a\su])ply of elejdiants; and 
the occa4^ion has been seized by Cicero to })ut into the moulh 
of S(‘ipio the relation of the courtesies interchanged with the 
ancient friend* of his family, and the dream of his own future 
glories wh id f followed their discourse’ about the elder Africanus.* 

The Carthagifthins had now^ furnished the desh-ed i)retext by 
making war in Alrica*, contrary to the letter’' of tiie treaty, and 
the Jhnnans made open prep*an!tions for hostilitifs. Conscious of 
their helplessness, the Tunic senate sent an embassy to throw all 
the^lilanK^upoii the late generals, whom they condemned to death. 
But the Uomans*wore the less, ready to accept the sacrifice, as a 
firnr bjfse Avas offered to them in Africa at the same moment by 
the unconditional submission of Utica. The Punic envoys were 
coldly told that their excuse was insufficient; and when they 
asked what world sullice, the significant re})ly was, that tlie Car- 
thaginians knevv that themselves. A second embassy, consisting 
of thirty principal citizens of Carthage, with unlimited powers, 
found that war was declared, and two consular armies were setting 
sail for Sicily (b.c. 149). The Senatc*tad resolvec^ to finish the 
affair ii# Africa, while .continuing the negopiatidns in order to 
disarm resistance. Tlie envoys were told that Carthage would 
be suffered to retain her municipal freedom and laws, her territory 

* Cicero, Dc Repuhlicd^ vi. 9, acg., Commonly called the Somnium Scipionis. 
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and its ^property, on condition of sending^ 300^ hostages of her 
noblest families to meet the consals at Lilyba3um, and obeying 
the further orders wliieh they would there announce. The hostages 
were accordingly ready at Lilybmnm to meet the consuls, who 
sent them on to Rome, and then told the Carthaginian^}, that the 
final decision of the Senate would be (miiouneed to them in Africa. 
All this was but too plainlTr the dealing of the executioner with 
his victim; but the helpless Carthaginians still submitted, trust- 
ing, perhaps, that their city would at least be left to them, 
according to the promise of the Senate. The landing in Africa 
w^as unopposed, and pr<jvisions '^cre supplied to the invaders. 
The consuls fix^d their head-quarters at Utica, and ther(fVeceived 
the full Carthaginian Senate. They first called for a surrender of 
those armaments which they said the city no longer needed, as 
it wamld henceforth be under the i)rotecti()n of Rome. The man- 
date was complied with, and the arms already enumerated were 
delivered up. And now tliat the city seemed defenceless, with the 
hostile army at her gates, and her noblest youths in the hands of 
her implacal)le enemies, the one mandate to which all others vere 
but the iweface, ^vas uttered ))y^thc consul Censorinnsf — ^^It is 
the will and pleasure of the Roman Senate that Carthage should 
be destroyed, and that the citizens should remove to any other 
part of their territory, j)rovided it be at a distance of twelve 
miles from the sea.” Tljere, it was im])lied, they might enjoy the 
laws and liberty, the territory and property, wlnhm the Senate had 
promised them, under the all-])r/werfiil protection of Rome. 

When the new .3 readied Cartilage, “the s])irit ofjesistance, which 
had been pent up within barrier after barrier of concession — con- 
cession wdiicli, whenever made to a powerful enemy, fetie^ to 
the weak fatlier than a barrier to the strong-i-^mrst all bounds. 
It was one of those supreme moments in a natioij^’s. life,' hen 
— as in the case of an unarmed man struggling with a powerful 
murderer — the overpowering instinct of self-preservation casts 
aside all thoughts of submission, together with all calculations of 
success or failure, and all fear of being worse destroyed. Tlic 
voice of the few who counselled the acceptance of what was 
inevitable was, Jike the call of a pilot during a hurricane, drhwned 
amidst the fiy*ious yells,Qfrthe multitude, which, in its frantic rage, 
laid hold on the n^agistrates of the cityi who had counselled the 
surrender of the hostages and arms, made such of the innocent 
bearers of the news as had ventured to return home expiate their 
^fible tidings, arfd tore in pieces ‘the Italians who clianced to be 
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sojourning in the ^ity \)y way of avenging beforehand, on them at 
least’, the destruction C)f its nafcve home.” This spontaneous out- 
burst of patriotic frenzy has been well compared to the defemie of 
Tyre against Al^andcr and of Jerusalem against Titus. 

The event proved that the idea of resistance was not an impulse 
of uttei; madness ; and the disarmed city succeeded in protracting 
its defence for three years. On the -land side its triple wall was 
still unbroken, and the rocks of Cape Camart*and Cape Carthage 
sheltered it from attack by the 8e£\^ on all sides but one, which was 
j)rotected by its fortified quays and harbours. There was old tim- 
ber sufficient to build a fleet, and t]ic surrendered arms might be 
replaced-Wf only some time could be gained. The remnant of the 
Carthaginian army was still in the field under Hasdriibal, who 
had evaded his sentence by escaping from the city, and was now 
entreated to co-operate in the defence, wliich was committed within 
the city to another Hasdriibal, a grandson of Masinissa. Amidst 
all these i)rei)arations, a show of submission was kept up by a 
message to the consuls, ^re(]uesting a thirty days’ armistice for the 
despatch of an embassy to Iconic. The request was of course re- 
fused ; b^it the consuls seem to have bech lulled by it into the belief 
that they# might take ])ossessioii df the city when they pleased, and 
they delayed their advance from Utica. Meanwhile ,thc city re- 
sounded niglit* and day with the labour of men and women on 
arms and caUipults, and even the female slave's gave their long 
hair to furnish springs for these engines of defencQ. By the time 
the consuls moveef,* Caf thage was yi some state*' te receive them. 

Censoriniis, who was by far the abler general o^the two consuls, 
commanded the^ltomaM fleet, ^Vhile his colleague, JIanius Mani- 
lius, riittacked the city*on its landward side. Hasdriibal, the Car- 
thaginian^'ommander in the field, took up his station at Nei)heri8, 
on tiu> f)})] 2 osite side of, the lake of Tunis, to harass the besiegers, 
and the cheflv which might at once have been placed upon him by 
the overwhelming force of the Numidian king, was suddenly with- 
drawn. Masinis‘='a, after remaining aloof, ap])arently in discon- 
tent, died at fn<‘ age of ninety soon after the commencement ^f 
the siege. After a fruitless attack from the sea at the point where 
the tongue of land called juts out,«and wli(;re the wall was 

weakest,* Censorinus sailed into the lijjte^ of Tunis, and })repared 
to rene\^ the attack on tjiis weak angle from the Tf«nia itself. The 
party ^whom heded in person to collect timber for his engines were 
attacked by the active pleader of light cavalry, Himilco Phaiieas, 

* See the Plan of Carthage, and th(# description df the efty in Chapter XXIV. 
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and the consul lost 500 men before he accomplished his purpose. 
Two enormous battering rams erected, and a bre{jch was 
Iliads, but it was partially filled pp by the besieged in tjie night, 
and the Homan engines were disabled by a sort,^e. The assault 
was, however, made on the following day ; but the defenders were 
so strongly posted on the walls and. in the neighbouring , houses 
that the storming force was compelled to retreat, and would i)ro- 
bably have been cut to pieces'^luit for the reserve kept in hand by 
1\ Scii)io -dllmilianus, who Wci,s serving as a military tribune. 
During the pause that ensued, the army of Censorinus began to 
suffer so severely from the jx^stikntial marshes, that he put out 
again to sea, no^ without some loss from the fire-ships otWhe Car- 
thaginians. His departure soon afterwards, to hold the Coniilia, 
reduced the fleet to inactivity, and left the whole operations to the 
care of his incom])etent colleague Maiiilius, who found enough 
occupation in obtaining su})plies and repulsing the attacks of the 
enemy. 

It was now that the qualities of Scipio were displayeil in all 
their brilliancy. When the Carthaginians made a night 
upon the consul’s camp, he led round a body of cavaj^ry to the 
enemy’s rear and forced them to retreat. When Manillas, disre- 
garding his advice, had almost involved his army in destrju^tion, 
in an expedition against ITasdrubal at Nepheris,nthe retreating 
troops were extricated by a flank attack led by Scijxio. Nor was 
he less skilful in the diplomacy of the campaign. ■ While tlie con- 
sul only deterred '•fhose chiefs ,who were anxious to negociate, 
Scipio gained ovt\r Himilco Phancas * with his light cavalry, and 
recovered the services of the Numidians for Home. Tlie dying 
Masinissa liad left to the adopted grandson of his old friend the 
charge of vlividing his dominions among his three sons, Micij)sa., 
Guliissa, and ]\lastanal)al ;* and Scii)io, /\fter discharging ,dhis 
duty with success, brought Gulussa and his Nunjidiari cavalry to 
the aid of the Jionians. The dignified simplicity of ciiaracter, 
which he inherited from his father, preserved him from the envy 
w.hich the elder African us had ])rovoked. His j)i‘aises were 
mingled with all the news that reached Home from Afj’ica ; and 
Cato, who died at the clqse of this first year of the war, iironounced 
the culogium of the risin^^ hero in the words of Homer : 

** Ht only is a living man, the rest arc, gliding shades. ’* • 

Still another year of ill-success elapsed before the publio* voice 
* This Icquest ?Utimately led to the Jugurthine Wa^. 
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called him to the command ; and he departed for Rome, taking 
l^lianeas with hkn, about the|time when Maiiilius was suj)er8eded 
hy the'ncw consul,, L. Calpurnius Piso (b.c. 148). Under hiiji <and 
the adiniral IVlancinus the siege made absolutely no jirogresa. 
lhx‘l(UTirig to siibdue the African cities, before pressing the attack 
on Cartl^ige, he was repulsed from Cluj^ea, and wasted the summer 
in* a fruitless siege of Hippo Uiarrhytus, whrle'his success in taking 
• Neapolis was more than countcrbaltvriced by. tjie disgust which his 
breach of the capitulation excitecj among the Africans. The’ Car- 
thaginians began to gain new allies. Thgy were joined by Bithyas, 
a Numidian chieftain; they opened negociations with the sons of 
]\Iasinisj^a and, the king of Mauretania; and they even sought, in 
the alliance of the Macedonian Andriscus, a shadow of the league 
between Hannibal and Philip. But all was overclouded by the 
renewed outburst of cruel treachery among themselves. Has- 
drubal, the commander in the field, whether from envy of the 
higher post of his namesake in the city, or from whatever other 
motive, contrived to bring the latter into suspicion on account of 
his relationslii]) to MafSnissa, and having caused him to be put to 
d(‘ath in the Senate-house, assumed the* command within the city. 
The susi^^nse of this campaign* wfts intolerable to the Romans, 
and when Scipio, who had as yet held no higher office than that of 
militaiy tiMbiine, came forward as a candidate for the ledileship, 
the unanimous voice of the centuries saluted him as consid, 
though, in his thirty-seventh year, he was below the legal age. 
A sj)ecial decree of# the. Senate assigned Africa asjiis province, and 
he sailed to the scene of his fi/inp with his celebrated friends Radius 
and Polybius. • , * • 

Wlieii Scipio landc*d at Utica, he found the campaign of b.c. 
14? alreatiy oi)ened in such’a manner that his arrival only saved a 
great disaster by a few hours. * While Piso was absent, operating 
against the country towns, the admiral Mancinus thought he could 
sti’ike a blow from a new quarter. With the small force at his 
(command, he scaled the rocks below Cape Carthage, where the 
steep ascent had caused the defences to be neglected. They re- 
pulsed a desperate sally of the Carthaginians ; and some of them 
entered the gates with the fugitives, but were soon thrust out 
again. Meanwhile their shouts of triumph had caused their com- 
rades and the camp-followers to flock up*tlie hill ia disorder ; and 
Mancinu*s found, himselt^ at nightfall perched *oif the cliff at the 
head df a force disordered and to a great 53xtent unarmed, and 
cut foff from fupplies and rein^rcements., Hi» letter announcing 
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his situation had only just reached the head-quarters at Utica 
when Scipio arrived. After makin^f^ known lifscpresonce to the 
besieged by means of deserters, he sailed round to the scene of 
action ; and the first appearance of his fleet doubling Cape 
Carthage was enough to relieve Mancinus from a crushing attack, 
which the Carthaginians liad renewed in the morning; and the 
post gained upon th'e 'hill was also secured. Having recalled the 
army of Piso from jts desultory operations, and having restored 
discipline by his firmness, and cleared the camp of all hangers-on, 
Scipio commenoed the siege in earnest. His head-quarters were 
fixed, as those of Manilius had been, on the isthmus uniting the 
peninsula of Carthhgc to the mainland ; and his frst ope»“ations 
were directed against the suburb of Megara. A simultaneous 
attack made on two points in tlic night had been repulsed by the 
courage of the defenders, when Sci})io })erccived a sort of fort out- 
side the wall, and equalling it in lioight. From this a bridge was 
thrown across to tlie wall ; a party crossed and broke down a little 
gate, which gave admission to the Roman army. Megara was thus 
taken, and not only the garrison of the suburb, but the army in the 
field, retreated wdthin the fortifications of the city. Here Itas- 
drubal inaugurated a reign of terror by one of those fearful acts 
which the leaders of a desperate cause perpetrate to (Mit off all 
retreat from their followers. All the Roman prisoners ' taken 
during the war were put to death upon the walls wuth the most 
exquisite tortures, and the same fate was inflicted, upon Ihe citizens 
who tlared to remonstrate, including several senrdors of Carthage. 

Sci])io now ])roceeded at once to foitify himself and to cut off all 
communication between tlie city and the mainland l)y means of pa- 
rallel trenches three miles long, drawn across the whole widlli of 
the isthnin;^, with a wall towards the city, twelve feet ]i>-,h and six 
feet broad, with towers at equal intervals. TheVork was executed 
in twenty-four days, in spite of the interruptions of the eneniy ; 
but, before its •completion, Bithyas forced his way out with the 
light cavalry to the camp at Neplieris, Thence scouring tlie 
country for supplies, he sent them in by sea, mariners being found 
ready, for a large reward, to make the venture when the wind blew 
direct into the harbour. ^ But all the supplies thus sent were seized 
by Hasdrubal for the use of his 30,000 men, without regard to the 
suffering inhabitants. Tb^’stop these proceedings, Scipio resolved 
to block up the''en1:rance to the port by a mole of storn^, 96 feet 
broad ; and the remakis of this gigantic work still exist. The be- 
sieged, who at first ridiqulcd the ijttempt as impossible, answ;ered 
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it By anotlicr imoxpetted strata^L^cm. They were seen, working 
night aiid day for two inontlislit the inner or naval liarbour, witli- 
out even# the deserfers being able to tell what they were frt)ont. 
At lengtli, just a« the entraiM'e to the port was efieetually blocked 
n]», a s([uy.<lron of bO triremes — part of the fleet of IJJO which tlie 
Cartliagiiiians Iiad l)uilt diiiMng ilie siege — .was seen by {Seipio, 
from his camp uj)on the Isthmus, sailing out tlirougli a jiew ehan- 
nel, wliicli liad l)een cut from tluj'^ibner hafl)t)ur to the open sea. 
Had they known luuv to use tlieft? op])()rtuui( y, tlie K(nnan fleet, 
siiri)j‘lsed and uiip]‘e])ared, must have bden destroyed. Rut tlie 
moNcnu'iil seems to have be(‘n*made only to ^sliow the* Romans 
lhat tlT(‘fT bhuHvade. was iiu'fleclual, and it was throe days b(‘|()re 
they t‘ame out again to fight. S4*i])io*;s was now readv to 
receiv(‘ them, and though the aedion that ensiual was imlecisive, the 
not winning it was as fatal to the ( 'arthaginians as a clefi'at, the 
more so as <li('ir ih'et sutlered much by collisions, in (Ji’owding back 
tliroiigl) (he nai'row [lassage. xMany ships, imalile to enter^ were 
jiiooixmI along the shor--*, under the prot(‘clion of the missili‘s dis- 
(‘hai?g('d Jroni I Ik* quays. Rut the Sidoniaii mariners, vlio wei’e 
Uiov serving with the Roman fleet, ^conlri\ed a j)Ian of attack by 
which the shijis wen*, destro\(Ml at their aiK'hors ; and thus the 
great RlKenician city, which had so huig he(Ui mistress of (lie 
western s(‘as, ot\'edthe loss ot her last sea-tight and the destruction 
of li('r last to th(' siannen ol* h(‘r mother count ly. 

^cipio now re<dly(Ml to niak(‘ hinis(‘lt‘ inasliM* of the jiorts. The 
(jiia_\ hetween them amt thes(^a va?^ ‘>nly d(‘fen(led bv a weak wall, 
W'hich Avas a(tacj<ed from the Taaiia. Rut it •'^as not till the 
b'-vt ((‘ring (Migines had libeii on(‘(‘ destroy(*d l)y tlu* ( hrlhaginians, 
wh(^s^\ain^nid \\a<l(‘d through t la* shallow wal(‘r in th(‘ night, that 
an entrance Avas elk‘tt(‘d. Tin*. Romans then built a l^rick ram- 
part Vpon #tl|(‘ (juay, t‘n> the same height as the city wall; and 
liosted ii])on it a»guard of 4000 men, to harass the liesiegc'd w'ith 
missiles. J^y this time the wdnter rains had s(‘t in, making the 
eamj) on the Tteo’.i unhealthy: the city was clos(‘Iy invested by 
s .1 md land, ana the distress was most seven* within : so Scijifo 
suspcMided the operations of the siegv, and turned his chief atten- 
tion td the reduction of the fortitied camf) of the^runic army at 
]V(‘,])heris. After a siege of some lengj:ii^ conducttal by Radius 
and (jruli^ssa, tAVo towers •w'ere battered d(^wn; the^ place was taken 
by Sei)^io in pert?on ; and of the soldi(‘rs and^counrry people found 
Avithin the fort, 70,000 wnre jmt to the sword, 10,000 wnro taken 
jirisoncrs, and only 1000 escapM. Tlie evapture of Nepheris fol- 
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lowed tha storming of the camp. The Garthaginians had no 
longer an army in the field; and tli^ country towns submitted to 
the Romans. 

Tlie winter was passed in tlic beleaguered eitv amidst intense 
sutiering tVoin famine and disease, and IVom tlie cruel tyranny of 
Hasdriibal. Many contrived to steal out of the gales, and tlicse wjio 
remained ^^ere in no condition to resist the assault which Scipio re- 
neweil with the retinm of spi-fi/g ; but ilasdrubal would sutler no 
caj)itulati()n. While that genenrf succeeded in repulsing an attack 
made u])on the gate of the Cothon, L;elius scaled the w’all between 
the outer harbour and the city, amt became master of the ‘‘ Great 
l^lace,” or market-])laee, Avhere the soldiers ])lundered tlfe Temple 
of Apollo of tliC golden idates^that lined it^ walls and tli(‘ golden 
ojiiaments of the god's statue, to the value of 1000 talents. The 
statue itself was afterwards carried U> Ibane. Having v ith (tilliciilty 
restored order, Scipio prepared for the Jinal assault n[)onthe IJyrsa. 
Tlirec streets led u]) the ascent Jrom the marlvet-[)]acc to the 
citadel.* Narrow and winding, like alh. the streets of oriental 
cities, they were overhung by the n])]k‘r stori(‘S of the lot'ty hou.*es, 
from which the (hrthaginiansj)oured down showc'rs ol dirts njion 
the Homan columns. TIu'se houses had to Ikj taken one l>y one; 
when th(i defender's laid lieen driven from floor to iloor of the 
six stories, jilanks had often to be laid a(‘ross, to piifsiie them into 
the op])osite Iiouses; and many a combat was to be aeen on these 
fearful bridges. The streets and Iiouses were ciimbered ith tlie 
dead ; and tSeipib found it neccssaiy to clear a sjiace for action by 
ordering the cajrtured houses to li^e burnt and th^nr ruins levelled 
with the ground. Many \vretches, wounded or hidden in th^c 
houses, perished in the conflagration, which Avrapped ip vouipies 
of smoke the unremitting furv o^ thO combat, and cast its lurid 
glare over the scene bv night. Tlic exhausted Homan seldien^- »vere 
relieved from time to time, Avhile Scipio wat(*hc(h this unexampled 
conflict for six days and nights, allowing himself no time to 
sle(‘p or eat. 

On the seventli day, ho had taken up liis post on a hTty jdace, 
Avhicli commanded the whole view,t Avhen a dejnitation appeared 
before him, todieg the iives of tho^e Avho had taken retiige in the 
Byrsa. The r/vpiest was-g^mted for all exce])t the Homan deserters; 
and, of tliat teenvng poimlation of 700,00(i persons Avhose prosperity 
had excited the jealyusy of Cato, a miserable remnant, ^0,000 

♦ See j,p. 3 7 07-376, and the Plan of tartha^e. 

t Probably the Hill of St. iSoww. See pp. 873-4. 
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mqn and 25,000 women jinnarched out through the burning ruins 
of thoir houses over the hen|>ed-up corses of their fellow-citizens. 
/There KiTnained tfio 000 TtoniUii deserters, with ITasdrubal, his 
wife, and his t<^o sons. Ib^peless of mercy, they retreated to the 
temple ^)f ^lCs(‘ula])ins, the lieart of the citadel. Its strength 
irjighr long liave delied asstuilt ; hut the lit4:le garrison were ex- 
liaiisied with famim*, watching, and'despair ; and some of tin m at 
least resolved to ])ei‘ish as a voluidary sacri'fiee. Hut no sooner 
.was the tenij)le set on fire, than'^Iasdruhal rusher,! forth, deserting 
wde, 4:hildren, and followers, ami came iido Seipio’s j)rcscnce 
withjin olive-hraneh in his liand. In utter scorn, the victor 
granted'^ life fo the [ihjerit wretch, hut compelled him to prostrate 
himself at his terd in siglit of Hie deserted garrison, who over- 
whelnuMl liini with execrations. Above tliem all, the wife. of 
Ilasdrubal showed herself on the topmost story of the tem])le, 
Imlding a (‘hild in cather hand: — "‘To thee, ]h)man,” she ex- 
clauned, ^*1 wish nothing but ])ros])erity ; ibr thy acts are accord- 
ing to th(‘ laws of wai# Hut I beseech thee, as wcdl as the gods 
of^l^na hag(', to punish that* Ha'^drubai as hi' d(‘S(a‘V(‘s, for having 
b(‘li'aye(i his eountrv, his gods, lus wife and childi‘(‘n.” Tlum, 
having bittcM'ly ia‘Vik‘'I her hushan I, she e.ut her (‘hildrmrs throats, 
and t^iiivw them one afrea' the other into tln^ llames, into which 
sh(' lliim l(‘a^)(sl down herself. TJie like fal(‘ of the deserters 
(‘r)m])!eled This last and most liideous saeriliee to the Uunic 
3Toloeh. Th(* r^niainiiig captives wt‘re eithj*r sold as slaves or 
h*ff to languish in pi'ison^ (‘.xcept some of the chief leaders, 
llasdi’uhal and, l>ith\as wiaa; ])laced in hoiiiTurable custody in 
‘Italian towns. The, city w^as given uj)*to pillagi' : only the gold, 
siltvPr, votive gii’ts, and th<' W'oi’ks of ai't deposited in ^the teni})les 
bein''- reservi'd for the state. Manv of these works had been carried 
oil'^s ])hnidcr irom Plie ^>icilian cities, wdiich wt're now invited to 
ri'claim their ])foperty ; and, among the rest, the brazeii hull of 
riialaris was restored to the Agrigentinos. 

The R(unan Senate, in spite of the opposition of Sci])io Nasica, 
deo.eed that CtUMhage, as well as the villas of her nobles 
in the suburb of'Megara, should be levelled with tlie ground; 
amr'that the i)loughshare should he driven o\A'r her soil — the 
aetaistomed token of devoting the sit5*tT) pcipetual desolation — 
with atnirse upon tlielnanwho should dare* to cultivate or build 
n])oiP it. Scipio was made the unwilliwg executioner of this 
saj^age dooiy ; and the flames^ raged through the city for fourteen 
da vs before all her edifices w'ere destroyed. The conqueror him- 

M M 2 
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self was too prcsciont, as well as too generous, to share the exul- 
tation of Home and tlie army over thoT fallen foe ; and/with tear- 
ful ey'es he «;ave vent to the presentiments that mingled ^ritli his 
regret in tlii' words of liecdor : — 

“ <lny .sliall sunly roiiip, Troy will fall, 

And J’liani, and tjio jipoplo of tlip asli-s])pai(‘d I’riain all."* 

Snell forebodings, ard the remembrance of the fc^arful scenes in 
which* he had been a reluctant actor, must have made his triumph 
— which was far rnoi’c magnificent oven than his lather’s — as sad 
as that had been to tlie occupant of the triumphal car; lf\it for 
his own condiKjt tlrere was no self-reproach to einbdter the uni- 
versal a])})Iause. He was. still reserved for another triiimpli over 
the country in which the fafiiily of his a<loption had won their first 
laurels, and wliich was destined to confer upon him another name 
of honour. f And, after all, he was doomed, like his ado])tivo 
grandfather, to lose all his pojudarityby his political conduct, and 
to ])erish amidst the strongest susj)ieion of assassination. A Car- 
thaginian might have believed that Baal and Astarte, Ashnion 
and ilelcarlh, took vengeai.ee on the destroyer of thei^ tem[)Ies. 
A Greek would say that the gods were envious of 1 1 k'" prospe- 
rity of a mortal whose glory trenched too nc^arly on their own. 
A l)eliever in the moral governmeni of the world by its true Ibihu’ 
can hardly refuse to acknowledge the lesson, that^^even those 
'whom lie has called to })e His instruments, tluaigh they have 
not knowTi Him, must feel His ]K)W(‘r aud wdlh'Nj humble those 
'who are exalted. 

The African ierritcuy, wdiich uoav lay at the disp»>sal of tin; Ho- 
man vSenate and pe<^])le, Avas that which had been left to Carthage, 
after all the eiicnaiehmeiits of Masinissa. This Avas neither con- 

* Jloincr, Tluul, vi. 418-0 — 

"EarreTat ^ixap or' dv ttot’ oAcJAt? "IAios 
K al ripia/xos, kolI Xabs iOixiJLiKiw HpidjUioio. 

Pope’s translation is sulipniipd, as it is pven mure than usually paraplirastie 

a literal version has been given in the text — 

“ Yet eoine it will, the clay (Ipereecl by fates : 

(How my heart trembh*.«, wliilo my tongue relates !) 

Thi^day wdicn niou, imperial Truy ' must heml, 

-igiid see thy wa^ywi's fall, Ihy glories end." 

+ The eognomen of Num{niH}}US. It should he remei. ihered tliat that of Afy'icnt^us 
was already his by adoptive descent before lie won it again by his exphnts. The heredi- 
tary transmission of these surnliiuesof honour formed among tlie. Humans a iioliiTity uf 
merit, like that which is p/eserved among ouraj^lves by such titles as Mahon, St. Vin- 
cent, Camperdown, and Douro. t 
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ferred upon tlieif allies — as they had rewarded Attains with the 
coiKjuestS’lVoin* Aiifioeliiis Asia, and Masinissa himself with 
the kip^d(»ni of t^ypliax and^ the LibypluLMiician cities, -r- nor, 
111 disapjiuintig^^’ 'the anibjtious liopes of the Numidiaii princOvS, 
did the Homans reclaim from them any part of wliat they had 
won trom (Jartliaye.* Thg tliree sons of Masinissa wore left in 
undisturbed possession of all tlie -^fricaii *sliores and liig’hlands 
and half-desert iilains, between tK>Meditefrunean and the tSaliara, 
from the ))oundary of ]\Iauretai\ja to that of (h reiiaiea, exeejit the 
nortli-eastern anale around Carthage, <nid a ])(rrt’ion only of the 
sea-coast of Hyzaeiuni. S(‘ij)if) dr;‘W a trench to the sea at Thenm, 
o])])<Tl^iu t hevsoutliern jioint of the islands m the moiuli of the 
Lesser S\rtis, and this boumlary line "left to Niinudia the rich 
district of Ihnporia, besides the inner table-land^ of Hyzacena, 
and llu' (i}rt‘at Plain about the up[)er (‘ourse (»f llie Ihigradas. 
1 ’his \\id(‘ Numidian kingdom was soon reunited under. iMicij)sa by 
llu‘ dealh of his two brolhers. ( )f its subse^pient fortunes we shall 
have to S2)eak presei^tly in relating the usurpation and all of 
J^igiirlha. ^^'e have already had occasion lo noti('c‘ tlie compli- 
ment p'^id to tlie Numidian ])rinces, b^ presenting them with the 
books liaind among (lie spoils*ot (Cartilage, ex(‘(‘})t the treatise of 
llanno on Ag,rieulture ; and the literary i‘(‘putation of the later 
kings, lliempsal and fluba, ]H’oves that ilu^ treasun', d(‘spiK(*d by 
tlie givei's, was nut unworthily bestowed. Nor must it be forgotten 
that lionu} had alr(‘ady been indebted to PartJigge for the chief 
jxK't of that agf^* aiiTl the most elegant wriTef in her literature, 
tlie comedian Terence. f / • ./ 

. The limited territory aIong*the coasts of Zeugitana and Byza- 
ciiiiii, which forme*d the latest ])o>sessions of Cartilage, was 
erected into the^iuovincg of ^Ai'KK’A, a name borrowed from the 

Cittfthagyiians, and ^^ijiable of indeiinite extension. J The pro- 

• 

* 'tills is disliiiTtly slated l»y Sallust: — “ Ij^itur Lolh) Jiigurtliiiio jileiaciuo ex 
Cuiiu’is (ijtpida, ct Jims Karthatjini^nsunn qn()s mnWifuir iaOmcrauf, pcpiiIiLs Ko- 
inaiius JUT iiiagislratus ri'lip-uKtraliat (laduloiiiin iiiagiia i)ai'^ el N iiiiiid.e umiliu ad 
lliimeji Miiliielia M ■ .1 1 'gui 1 1 .1 eraiil,'' — ('lag. HI ) Of .Mamet. iiiiii the Uuukiils j^iicw 
II ahiitg till the war with Jugiirtha. 

t Uoiii at ( ’arth.ige m ii.t' Uhi, he was eitlier liv I'lilh or juinliase the .slave of tlie 
liornau senator 1’. 'reieiilius Lueaiiiis, Iroin ^^h^)IIl, *>11 his iii.ii^iiinissioii, lie received 
tlie name of \\ Tereiilius Afer He lu-eaine ^intnnate with Seij.io and Liehus. 
His ])hl^.sa^e i ejiKuliietion.s of the (Iieek eoinedi^s ol Meiiandej^* '1 lie first ol them, 
the A/i<Tna, w'as broiiglit oufin B.c. H)6, and he died iii^i ('• let). 

J 'Pile name of *Africa seems to luve been unknown^lo the (ireeks till they adopted 
it liuni the Koniaiis, and it, was Jong belore even the latter used it to lepluee the 
Cifeek ntinie of Libya foi the whole continent. 
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vince was placed under a ]ir;etor, whose sc*^t o’cverriTnent was 
at Utica ;*aiid lids ino^t ancient rii^nniciaii colony was rewarded 
for her early ad]iesic)n to Home with part of tlie lands, of luT 
always envied rival. Tlie otlier towns wliich had taken part with 
Ecmie, such as Iladriiinetimi, Leptis Parvaj Tliapsiis, Aeholla, 
and a few others, were made free cnlies ; wliile of tliose that 
had adhered to Cartlia^c, some were destroyed, and their lands 
added to tlie ])uhlic .domain oC^Home {(/ijer pub hru,^) 'Am\ let on 
Jease to oe(‘U})iers {pos^icswrcs ) ; }vhile the rest, whose lands were 
equally forfeit in' law, were allowed to retain them ha* the piesent, 
}'a}ing a fixed anmihl tribute, The rich [ilains of 
Africa soon became even more imjiortant than Sicily for their su})- 
plies of corn to Rome,* a'nd th^ Homan merchants found them- 
selves in possession, throufili the ])ort of Utica, of the commerce 
of "Carthage, both A>itli the Mediterranean and Inner Africa. 

'Within twenty-four years alter the destruction of Carthage, the 
plantation of a new colony on its site, under the name of JrxoNiA, 
was one of the measures for imjiroving the condition of the tieojile 
carried by Cains (iracchus in his first tribunate (n.c. V2o) 
the following year he led GUOO colonists to Africa, and it y'as tln\^ 
absence that gave the aristocratic' party the ojqiortunity t^o (fleet 
his ruin. IJis death, tlie year after, caused the colony to be ‘d-an- 
doned. Julius Ciesar revived tlie proj('ct the year before his dcatli 
(b.c. 46); and, in n.c. 19, Augustus sent out a body of IhKlO colo- 
nists to found tli/j Homan city of Carthage, whicif was now made 
the capital of AlWci’i in place of Utica, tinder the (unpire, it 
vied with HomeVnid Constantiiiojue in wealth and magnitude, 
and as a Christian ])ishopivc it became as consjiicuons as it hai^ 
been for the worshij) of Haal and Melcarth. * Taken l»y (Haisvric 
in A.D. 4h9; it was made tlie ca]>ital of the '\"andal kingdom of 
Africa. In a.d. 533 it was retaken by lV‘lisariiis, and nau-'cd 
A little more than a century later, it fell a prey to 
the Arabs under Ilassan, by whom it was finally destroyed 
(A.D. 647). 

“ Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis.” — Ilorat. Carni. I. 1. 
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* 

CONQUBSTS OF ROME IN THE WEST, AND CONDITION OF 
. 'J’in'] RErUJJLIC.-FJlOM THE END OF THE SECOND RL'NiC 
WAR TO IME FOR.MATION O^" THE RROVINCE OF ASIA, 
AND THE DEATH OF THE..YOrN(iER SCll’lO, li.C. 200 
To H.C. 120. 

. . - . - 

• * 

Romo liad its lioi-oic ai'e : the Roniaiis knew Unit tliey Ii.nl sncli an age, and we nny 
Relievo them. J’ol'.hins s.iw the end of*it . jje 6.tw tiie deslujelioii ol (.'aitliHgu and tho 
£»;L\.ie‘*.'aej^ of'Cojjntli, and the he^uming of a woise time. Lat he has leeuidod Ins testi- 
iiiuiiy that SKiiie honesty sUll Jeiiiaiiied.” — Le>NG. 


THE R0M\N dominions in Tlir WEST — WAR IN CISALPINE GAUL - CONQUEST OP THE IN- 
M JiRliS and Hull -LKJIRIW MARS -eoMiITIoN oE SPAIN — ONSUISIIIP UF eAl^J — 
CoV I PvNMI N'l OF Tini'.KlLS GUVeMIl'^- HIS TRIUMPH ONER S V EDI NI A— !■ I I.ST Cl L'll- 
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*Tiii': liair fciilurv dni’iiT.i wliicli Rome was eoiitoiidiiig' for empire 
wiUi llie^lli'lleiiie aii(J Semitic races was oc.cupied with an inces- 
sant cojifli?t Ib^ the mastery of lier newly-actpiired dominion in the 
AV(‘st ; and tile same period — or riither the Jirst two-1 liirds of tlie 
cenhiry — was si^euali/cd at home by evtails of tlie deepesl interest, 
in wliieli such e,iM:\s as Cato and tho f>(‘ipios jtlay their j^irt. 
The gi'jind result was the extension of tho lioman empire oyta- the 
Thu‘o]H‘.‘in shores of (he i\ledi1erraneaii Jrom the Ihlltu’s of Her- 
cules to the ITi'llespout, the ac(]uisition^oj’ provinces I)oth in Airica 
and A^ia, and the su[)i;emaey ot‘ lioniUn in11ii(Mie«^)ver the vassal 
kin^s and trilK.‘S of Asia. JMinor, S}ria, Egypt, *and Abmiidia ; till 
only Mauretania renupned to com 2 )lete tht* ciirnit of the Mediter- 
ranean, on Vhose waters the •ships of the R(?public no longer cn- 
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countered any enemies but })irates. It way tlie reaction of this 
1)rilliant career alu'oad that mainly determined the course of events 
at lioyie, and j)avcd <he way for tlie tall of tlie Republic. 

Cisalpine Caul had to be re-con(|uered, and thcctribes of Sj)ain 
to be subdued. AVe have seen tluiL a war was still in proi^rcss with 
the Cauls, when Ilannibars ])assa<:'e ol* the Alps roused tlieni f() a 
general re-volt ; and from that time Carthaginian intlueiiee liad 
be(m j)redominant l)etvreen the. Alps and the A])eniiines. And now 
it s(M‘med as if the last remnants yf the Barcine spirit had found a 
refuge among the Celtic tril'cs. In the very year wlien the ])eaee 
was ratilied with (^uthage, a certain llamilcar united the Cauls 
and Ligurians hi a general attack upon the fortresses w&ieh the 
Homans had continued k> hold throughout the war (r..(\ .‘it)()). 
riaeentia was stormed and di^stroved, and Cremona was bc'sic'ged. 
It 'is needless to follow th(.‘ ten gears’ contc'st whii'h the (buds 
maintainc'd with the obstinacy oT a. last ellbrt against the re- 
sources and diseij)lin(‘ of Ibune. The Insubrians and Ceiioinarii — 
the two chief t]'ib(‘s oji tli(‘ h'ft of the in tlu^ modern J^ombardy 
— weiv iirst defeated IDO) ; but the great nation of the Hfoil, 
between the right baidc of 'the river and tJie Apennines, were onk 
subdued by l\ Seijjio Nasica in n.o. JDl. Their subjugation was 
followed by the fomidation of the colonies, the names of whi(*h 
have become so famous in medieval and modern his/ory, Bononia 
(//o4y/cCj -Mutiiia and J^irma; and tln> Llaminian 

Hoad was contiipied through their count rv from •Ariminum (/i/- 
to Mt'diolanun^ (J//7(///), undei* the iiaifie of the Via ^Emilia, 
by the censor AL ylhnilius JA*pidus 17D). 

The coiKjiiest of the hardy mountaineers of/ Liguria* wasalongo’’ 
and more didicult task. In J3.(’. 187 the consul Le[)idus, the soune 
vho has just been mentioned, marched against lliem with his col- 
league — such was the im])(»rtance attached to t]ie war — and from that 
period almost to the (aid of the century, we read oCpeipetual hos- 
tiliti(\s, in which the Homan giaierals for a long time gained no 
more than an occasional success, just sutHeient to form tlu' ju'etext 
foi\a tja’um])h. The jiowta’ful tia’be of the A])uani, in the I'hiaiscan 
A})ennines, eastward of the river JMacra, submitted in n.o. 180, 
and were removed to thp heart of JSamnium, to the numbijr of 
40,000, wdiile the Jhunan hold on their foniior country was made 
sure by colonies at Hisa (n.c. 180) and fmea (b.c. 170).f The 

i ‘ 

* Sc*(‘ note to p. 140. *- 

+ Liu’a, th(' iiiudcni Luccff, was rookoned the soutlicrvmost cit}^ of the Liguriaii.s ; 
blit it belonged to tlie pn/viiice of Cisalpine Gfcul. * 
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in the Maritime A]})S, west of Genoa, had heenjiominally 
sii])dui'd a'year earlier (n.c. LSI); but tliey long continued pow- 
erful eii^>ugh, even* by sea, t^) harass ])oth the Itomaris aiubMas- 
saliots with their i)irati(*al jvttaeks. Tlie armies of Home gradually 
fought tjieir way westward along the Rictera^ till in B.c. 154 tlicy 
(Tossul tlie Varus (]///■), ayd for the first time came into contact 
wuli a Ligurian tril)e (the Oxybii) \Vithin the limits of Transalpine 
(jaul. The wars in tliat country thirty years^ later, under the fonsul 
{^extius (,'alvinus, are again counvcted with triuin})hs over Ligurian 
tribes (j5.(^ while the last triunT])h over those in Italy was 

won by the ])ro(‘onsul C. ^larciu?; (n.4‘. 117). But, as alway?^ witli such 
tribe* , \h was'found that military roads were the most effectual in- 
strunieiits of suhjugalion, and in ji.(\ ]Ul) the censor M. yEinilius 
ISeaurus made the road along the coast from Luna {Jaui}) to Vada 
Sahata ( and tluujcc over the Apennines and down the valley 

of the Borniida to Dertona {Rortofia). Strabo tells us that, after 
eighty years of warfire, the public oflicers of Rome, on their jour- 
neys tliivjugli the eouy Iry, could only commaiid a space of twelve 
sUTdia (l(‘ss than a mil(‘ and a half) in breadth ; and the (*on(j[uest 
Ijiguiya” was only completed under Augustus (r».r. 14). 

A hu' more formidable resistance had to be encountered in 
Spain, before the (‘oimiry won for Rome by the elder Scipio Afri- 
canus was finally siilidued through the destruction of Numantia, 
t!i(‘ stronghold of Iberian independence, by the younger (it.c. 205- 
The SecoAd Punic AVar had left the peninsida divided among 
a sirange internnxl uj*c of elements, Celtic aiuf Ibej’ian, Pluenician, 
Hellenic, and Roman. Ti;,^ jA-ovince within th€» Ebro, excej)t the 
eorthern mountains, ifnd the east coas4 as far as New (.'arthage, 
had* been r(‘duced by thg arms of Rome; and the more quiet 
})eop]es of Ihetica, long ’ffince; brought under Phceni(?ian culture, 
be^nPto. feel the iidlueiice of the Roman garrisons and of the 
Italian adventiirers who came to work the silver mines. Here 
were ibunde<l the first Latin communities (exee])t Agrigentum) 
beyond the limits of Laly: Italica (near Seri/I(;)j where Scipio 
loft the veterans '1 his army who, having married JSpanisli womTjii, 
desired to I’emain in ►S])ain (b.c. 205),* and the colony of Cartcia, 
whiAh was founded by Tiberius Gracc,hiis*in b.c. 1*71. The regions 
subject to Jtome corresjxuided to the m^xlern Catalpnia, Valencia, 
Miirciii, and Andalusii>, or the distriefs behveen the eastern coast 

* Ifalica wns not a municipal town, but it had a m*rket-place, and formed a kind 
centre for ^lie T.atin settlers of the neighbourhood — ,what the Komana called 
forum ct colic Lliahulain civiian Rumaii^um. 
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and tlie niomitains iJarallel to it, and between tlie soutlieni 

coast and tlie Sieira J\I()rena. Tlie tribes of the eehlral Uible-laiid, 
cspecklly flic ^^reat nation of tlie Celtiberians, favservc'd llunr own 
forms of i^ovei-nnient, which appear tp liave lieeu re})iiblican, in 
nominal ]ea,^lle with the llomans, but only slaving in llieir armies 
for jiay, wJule s(Hne ol‘ them still furnished inerceiiaric's to Ciiilhage 
as ]at(^ as the battle of Zaiiia/ The remote Lusitariians and Gal- 
la'cians W('re eomjiletidy imle|vndent, and the wild (’anlabrians 
of the northern mountains scarcely known to the Homans so 
much as hy naine. A\hliiri<;* as they had been to aid the enemies 
who came to break tlie yoke of. Cai^ha^'e, the Jberi.iiis wore little 
dis])osed to bow to that of Koine. Like their modern desivnclants, 
they harassed by a consfant ‘^’uerilla warfare the intruders who 
sup])ose(l theirs(‘lvcs masters ol* the country. In ?>.('. lOo, it Avas 
found necessary to simd a ])owerliil army into S|)ain, under the 
consul j\r. Koi’cius Cato, Avho had served with distinction throii^uli 
tlie Second Punic War. He had already establislied that cluiracter 
for tli(‘ st(‘ni Koman virtues Avhieh lias made his name proverbial 
in history, and had deeisi\ely assiiUKal the position of rivalry 
a^il^’ainst Scipio Afiacamis. Ilis tiH'atment of the Spaniard^ showcvl 
none of tlie weakness Avith Avhieh he had eharoisl that .yiuuM’al. 
Ills artiliei's set tribe a,a'aiiisi tribe ; some Avere induced to demolish 
their own defenci's : others Avere taken into the pviv of Home: 
several vietories Avi're uaiiied in the held: mnltitiuh'S' (d‘ iinarni(M.l 
cajitives, wlio Inrd sniu'emlcred voluntarily, AV(‘re ji^irlly massacred 
in cold blood, and'juirtly s(hd tWr slaves, Avhile^inany ])Ul them- 
selves to death tosavoid the same fate^ (Glo returned to enjoy a 
irium])li in tin' same year as tliat of Flamininns o\er Philip 
boastinii’ that lie had d(‘stroAcd more towns than lie hail sf;cnt 
days in Sjiam (n.c. 1 1)4 ). * 

The I’eadcrs of modern liistory can casil\v iman’ino the eifci^ of 
such trial timuit on the Iberian character. Al’ter difleeii years of 
sullen (liscimtent, break'im;’ <ui( into freijuimt ri'bcllmn, anotlier 
method was tried Iiy a g’eniuad oi* a very dillcreiit t(‘m])(r. This 
Avaft Tibeia’iis Seinpronins (Hrai'clnis, the son of the •ziMicral A\h() 
had fallen in battle a^u'ninst flannibal, and the father of the two 
tribunes famous, in histivy as ‘Ghe Graeehi.” lie Avas, lics'rdes, 
the son-in-law ()f the elo!i\u and the fatlier-iii-law of thi^ yoimyer 
Sci])io Africanus\ ^ Injected 'priutor in B.r. bSl, he received « Hit her 
Spain as his province ; and having brought to a suceessliil evd an 
obstinate Avar Avith the Celtiberians, ho etfeded the pacification of 
the country by his Avisdam and moderation. The natives bound 
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themselves to bnild no^norc towns, and tlie power ofRomc^ was now 
c\sla)>li;^}ied' ill Cnlaloiiia, Valencia, AiTa^L’fOii, and tlic eastern ])art 
ol’ Castile^ (n.o. ITU'). The o]|p(irt unity may bo taken to lutguiuii 
another war in wliu h Gracelms was eminently successful. In n.c. 
1 ^^lie was sent, as consul, to subdue a revolt of tlie Sardinians, 
over '\^JK)m lie ti'iiimjihed ii^ n.r. ITo, liriniring back with him to 
^ Rome such a mull itude of captives'^ that Ihe slave-markets were 
^’lutled, and tlie ])hrasc‘ as ‘‘cheapens Sardiwians pa.'-scd into a 
proverb.^ Jlis coIl(*ayue in the r;onsulshij), C. Vlainlius Ihdcher, 
subdued the people of tlu' Istrian jieninsnla. The*wars in Corsic'a 
lG;j] and Dalmatia (n.c. 150-*“)) atlbrd o'ther exam])les of the 
nmneroi#^ eontlicts by which Ihjine had to make ^o)od her emj)ire. 

Tlie seltlement efl’ectod by (jracchils ensured (xunjiai’alive 
iraii([uillity to tlie province of Hither Ht^aiii for »a quarter of 
a century, durini;' wliicli the Roman arms ajipear to have a’d- 
vaiic('d beyond the ceiitiul table-land* into the valleys of the 
Ta,iiiis and Doure). Rut, as in mexlern times, Lusitania provexl the 
reru,i>e of Iberian independence', vJicn the armies oi‘the Latin race 
haft oveM'run most of tlie peiiinsula. Its hardy pe‘o])h‘, united vith 
the Ve'ttpnes and Vae'ciei, eui the uiiiier Tae'iis anel Douro, elefeateel 
the uniU'd Ibi’ce-s of lioth pH>vinccs, and (‘arrieel tlieii* eleyredatieuis 
almosi to the walls of JS’ew Garlhaye lb4). Dor the tirst time 
since forty yeftrs, a Roman e’onsul, (^). Fulvius Kobilior, was sent 
into Sj)ain;»and to hasteai his eleparture, it was eiiacteMi that 
the e’oiisuls shoiPld e*nter mion their ofiice on tlie*]st of danuaiy, 
B.e'. LVPf ])ut !S*obifior Avas toodate to a\ e*rt*a*i;reat defeat of the 
]U{etor Lucius ^]\lummius, )fhh'h was usexl by JJie vie*tors as thei 
means of rousing- tluj eVntral tribes to awns, anel so g-avo the si^i;nal 
f(u;Hie ii^st ( hn/niininAN 

Tw'o small ( ,\*Uibe‘rian'<i'i])vs liad already be'gun tt) build the 
tow’Ti ol‘ ►^e^e’da, and tad refu^sed thei demands of the .ij^overnor to 
desist, amf to ^xiy the arrears eif tribute, whieli had ne)t been 
collected for a lone;' time', Avhen Xeibilior arriveel wdth liis army of 
3U,0t)U men. The untinislied city cq^dd edfer no resistance ; but 
tho w'arriors esca.iod to the ])OAverful tribe', of the Arevaci, Avhom 
•'u' suce'ess of the Lusitariians had pivparcd to take up arms; and 
the Romans Avere defeate'd in a ^reat batrfe, Avith tjie le)ss of neai ly 
COCO citizens, on the 2J)rel eif August. .Tko insurgjj^nts now estab- 
lished ilieir hcad-quarUu’S at the famous city of Numaxtia, n<?hr 
• 

* iSardi vn\alrs. • ^ • 

«, Such was yie accident tliat fixed yiat beginning of th^vyear which, after a long 
struggle, hus superseded tlie more natuful epoch of tfie vernal equinox. 
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tlie sources of tlie Douro, on a Iiill of moderate height, the j)reci- 
pitous sides of which rendered walls superfluous. The asc(‘iit was 
by a„sin^d(^ narrow patli, which wys jlefended l)y ditches and pali- 
sades.* A secojid victory over Nobilior before tliis })lace‘ was 
followed by the surrender of Ocilis, with the Uoman military chest 
and stores ; but the Lusitanians sout]^ of the Tagus were siibcTiied 
l)y th(‘ pro])r;etor Mummius. * 

Al. Claudius jMarcelluSj the (consul of the following year, achieved 
successes whieh led the Arevaeijo sue for peace; but after long 
delay the Senate n'solved on their coinpleie subjugation (n.c. 152). 
But Marcellus, either from a luiimme i>olicy, or in tlie expectation 
of his successor's arrival, coiK'liided a treaty with the.^ Arevaci, 
guaranteeing their ind(‘penden(‘p as tributaries of Home (u.c. Jol). 
The new con.'^ul, Jj. Ijicinius Lucullus, gave vent to his disa])pr)int- 
iiient by an attack on the neighbouring A^accan. Tluar city of 
(-aiica {('ar<f) was taken, and LH),()()0 inhabitants given uj) to the 
swoj'd 01 - to sla\erv, in violation ofa ca])itulation ; and thisexam[)le 
of ba<l laith closed the gate's of the otlu'^’ (‘ities. The Romans 
were ivduced to gi-eat distri'ss, when .Scipio yThnilianus, who V as 
serving as a military tribune, jirevailedon the people oi‘ ^ntc'rca^I.. 
to acce])t his ])lighted word that the army would retire in peace, 
on being furnished with jirovisions. .i 

Aleanwhile the prmtor, Servius Huljiicius Galba^had met, with 
reverses in Lusitania, and LiKaillus crossed the Tagios to his aid. 
Bcith resumed operations in the ’spring of B.r. ISti, the consul in 
Tiirdetania, the outiitry belweeib the (Liad‘iaiur’(- t 
Straits, vhich tlj/) Jjusitanians ha4 ‘invaded ; the pnetor on the 
right bank ol* the Tagus,. Here Galba jvi’jietrated one ol‘ the 
worst atrocities known in the history^ of war. Having iiakiced 
three of the Lusitanian tribes to coiife:ent to {X removal to new 
settlements, he collected them at his head-(piai‘ters, to tlie iinuYber 
of 7000; and then, separated into three divisioiui, th(>y were dis- 
armed, and either murdered or sold for slaves. It marked a new 
era in the social state of Ihupe, when Galba, whom Cato accused — 
almost as the last act of his life — w^as able to punLase iin ‘uvpiittal 
wdth the wealth acquired by his crimes. But the exasperation 
they called fortl^ in ISiiaiii itself soon gathered to a head under a 

• The ruijis of NViinantia arc to* bo ^eeIl at Guarriuj^^ about a Spani.sli iiortli 

of Soria. 

t Tlie Gitad, wliirh forms* the first .syllabic of the two great rivers of Southern 
Sjjairi, i.s of Arabic origin, anci .sigiiiiie.s river. Uuadiana is tlie ^hver A mui Uhe 
auL'ient iiainc), and Guadalqiuvtr =^Guad-el-Jkcbirf the Great liner. 
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fitting leader. Tlic Lusv^anians, who had again invaded Tiydetania, 
had beciii defeated by tlie pnetor Vetilius, and were in the act of 
capitiilatjng', when •VjKiATHLj[>, jonc of tlie few who had esoiiped 
fronrGalba’s niassacroj warned them against trusting to the iiiith 
of Jdie Homans, and offered to lead them in a new struggle for 
lil)erty# Originally a sliejdigrd, he had bc('omo known as a youth 
^for the courage with wliicli he had defended’his flocks against wild 
beasts and rob])ers, and lie had sincegained cfis+inctijui iis a guerilla 
(diiel’tain. Even tlie Homans acknowledge his m^ble pal riot isin, 
and the justice of his dealings both wilh his followers and his 
enemies. He held the prfotor* in dt‘he(‘k for*two days, while the 
Lnsitani.'wi aiafiy dispersed in separate bands, and then, decamping 
in the night, he rejoined them at ap|k)inted rendezvous. The 
Homan general, hastening in pursuit, was himselfi slain in an 
aTiilaiseade, wlu'ro half his army was lost ; and a reinforccanent of 
boot) men, hastily despatcheil from the Ehro, were eut to pi(‘e(‘S 
on their mareh. \h‘riathns, now reeognizcal as lord and’king of 
all the Liisilaiiians, kn^nv how to eomhine th(‘ full dignity of his 
prih’(‘(‘ly position with the htmely hahits of a she])h(a*d. No badge 
^tingui lulled him from the eomnmn soldier ; he rose from the 
richly a^loriu'd marriag(‘ table of his lather-in-hiV', the jirineo 
j\s(oljia in Homan Sjiain, without having touched the goldoTi 
plat(‘.and the ^nunptiions fare, lifted his liride on horseba(‘k, and 
rode otf witl^ lier to Ins mountains. He nevia* took more of the 
sifioil than the sliare which lie allotted to each of his comrades. 
The soldier recogiirzeirtlie giaiei'a^ simply hy Install ligui’C, liy his 
striking sallies of wit, and ^fiote all hy tiu' fact iJiat he surpassed 
ey cry one of his men fn temperaiiee as* well as in toil, slei‘ping 
al will’s in^full armoiu', ami fighting in front of all in battle. It 
seemed jis if, in that thoffUigiUy prosaic age, one of the Homeric 
li(nT*t*s funj reajipi'ared^i The name of VTriathns resounded far and 
wide tliroiigli vS]iain ; and the brave nation conceived that in him 
at length it had found the man who was destined to break tlio 
fetters of alien domination.”* 

The ocenpation ^ T the lioraans in the Third Punic ^Tar left oirty 
D- j forces already in Spain to contend with Viriathus, who gained 
vietofy after victory over their incompetent; generalis, and decorated 
the tops of the Liisitanian mountains»,v.'4th the ^Ionian spoils. 
Even wken, in the year .after the fall of Carthagf , The conqueror’s 
elder Jirother, Q. Eahius Maximus Jl^miliamis, was sent as con- 
i;uil into Spain, his twv) legions consisted onl^ of recruits : and 

* Mommsaii, vol. iii. 
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lie at fir^st met with some reverses (b.c. ?45). The fruits of a 
more successful canij)aig'n in the following year (b.c.' 144), were 
lost ^hrongli llio weakness of his sui^ccssor, thi!^ pr;etor QMinctius; 
and in tlie same year the Xumantin>' war broke out afresh (n.c. 
]4d). IJolli (he consuls of the ensuing year found full occu|);djnn 
in S])am ; the war against Viriathus fi^lliiig to the lot of (^). d\d)ias 
IMaxiinns Servilianiis, another adopted son of old Fahius Maximus. 
He jx'iielratial into Lusitania With two legions and ten eleiihants, 
only to retreat again (b.c. 142) and the successes with which lie 
opened the next canipai^n Were cut short hy a decisive defeat 
and a shameful capitulation (b.c."141). The Senate ratitied tlie 
peace which recognized Vhriathns as king of Lusitania; 'hut they 
armed the ne\’ consul, t’^. Seiadlius (/a*pio, the hi’otlu'r of Servi- 
lianus, iirst witli sec'ret orders to plot against Viriathus, and then 
with authority to resume hostilities. Viriathus was reduced to 
PiKi for peaee, which was gra.nted only on the conditiiui of his 
giving 11 ]) to tlu' Itoman exccutioiHTs all wliom they cla lim'd as 
their siihj'ccts, including his own father-iv-law. This (’onci'ssioii 
vas followed hy a demand for the surrendi'r ol‘ th(‘ arms of die 
Jill afanians ; and Viriathus, convinced tlial the tri‘a('h('iy,-of (Jallxi 
was about to he re-enaeted, was im'ditating a last n'sistanveg wlu'ii 
liis own envoys, who liad been gained over hy niu”devi‘d 

liim in his sK'c'p (n.c. J4tt). 

Meanw liile, in tlie Jlidier 'J’rovinee, the (^‘Itiheriifti war, ’wliich 
had died out when the attention of the Iiomans*was diverted to 
Africa, had heen'‘revivod hy flic o.xam])li‘ of Vfriatlius; and the 
new eonilict, knw/n as the XuAiAxUiN'r Waii, oi'cnoird the Homan 
arms for more than tern yc'ars (b.(\ J4d-— Idd). The consul i'J. 
Uan'ilius I\letelhis, Avho had won the surname of i\laeedomei'I’sJ)y 
Ills sueeesshs against the jiseudo- ^Miilrp Amlri<^i‘iis, redmvd the 
insurgents in two cam])aigns, exci'p^ the tco elties of Niimi?;itia 
and Termantia. Even these were about to ca])ikilate, when the 
demand for th(3 surrender of their arms drove the [)(‘ 0 [)le to (Ies[)air 
(b.c. 141). The consul Q. Jk)inpeius,* though commanding an 
army far more numerous tliaii the insurgents, was deli'siti'd under 
the walls of both citie.s ; and, after two eamjiaigns, he grantinl 
the insurgents a favoura>)le iieaee under the outward guise of their 
siiiTender (b.i;;- 140). Jiat, on tlie arrival oi‘ liis successor, the 

* This fust of tho homyicinii gens vho is TinineU in Ihnnnn Juslory vns sui-l to 
h.ne huun iho son of a lluteg.layer. ll is coioenieiit lo use IIkj full Koinaii JiajiiC lor 
the rest of the Pom peii,. reserving the familyw Knglislf form for tlii* best knou,n r*’ 
them, the rival of Ceesar. ^ 
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consul Popillius Laapas, before the transaction was (joinpleted, 

■ flatly derned the whole treaty in the face of the euveya 
who laul come to ‘pay the ij^st iustal.uciil ; and, aft(T a winter 
spent ill ne/oci#ition, the Senate resolved to pn^seeiite llie war (e.c. 
P3^). ytill, the extirjia ion of the r(‘bels seemed as remote as 
ever. • The failure'; of l^^J)lJlius Lamas were eeliiised by (lie great 
disaster iaeiirred liy liis siieeess(a*/jlie consul ilostiliiis Maii- 
cin.is, whose army, seized with a "panic atT a f.ilse rumour of tlie 
jhlvanee of the Vairaa' and Cautijbriaiis to tlie relief of Xiimantia, 
fled by night from their entrem‘hm(?iits to the old camp of 
Isobilior at a greater distant^} iVinn the eitv. Pursued by the 
NiimantHiies,* they were surrounded and forced to capitulate, a 
favourable treaty of [leaee being concluded by the hereditary 
influeiu‘e of young Tiberius (ilraechus, who was serving with the 
army as military tril)une. AVheu the news rc'aelied Home, the 
Senate and peo[)!e rej)(‘ated the hollow jirelcmee, wliicL liad been 
enaeteil nearly two eentiivies before in llu^ (in'at Sainiiite war, of 
repudiating tin* tr(‘aty^by the snlenm snrrendgr of the commander. 
Tf'ie Nuiiiaiit ines refused, like lhaitius, to aiHe;)t iIk! saei*ili( e, and 
•^bmeini^s'was seen standing a wjlioh^* day in liis sliii*l, with his 
hands bound liehind his back, and atteiideil by the herald, bchwccui 
tlie lioinan eam[) and the gates of Numautia (n.c. LL ). IIis eoU 
leag.n(i L(‘pi(lfis, anIio sueeee<led to tlie eomitiaiid, turned away from 
Ximianlia eo-operate with Deeiihiis flimiiis Ih'iiliis, the eoiisul 
•of n.r. 13^, wliTi, liaving completed the subjiigaiion of liiisilania 
ill two campaigns, was pursuing that eareu* (tf eoiujiiest: among 
the (falbeci, 1^’oru wliieli jte •derived the siinwinc ol‘ Callaieus. 
Luf instead of sliafing his honour*, the proeoiisnl L(‘pidus 
nK'TUTed^a disastrous defeat before l^ilaiitia the capital 

of the Vaeea‘i (b.(‘. 137).’« IIjs two successors saved*their armies 
tr(*!ii any disaster iiy attempting absolutely nothing against 
JS'iimaiitia* ami the Homans at length resolved to send their best 
general against this petty provincial lbr(n‘ss. 

Ill the year b.c. 134, P. Cornelius Seipio Africanns /Eniilianus 
procecdei! as consul for tlie second time, to liiiish a task which 
lied foiled all the generals who had tried it ; and that, like his 
grcjTt iianiesako, without the ])erniissiort of the ^Senate to levy a 
consular army, hut with a volunteer tUxly-guan^ of li-iends and 
client s#under his hroUicr Q. Pahius llaxiniiis. ^ The disorganized 
army of Spairt, with which lie liad to do his work, was reduced to 
jiiscipline bv his firmness, and brought to a sense of shame by his 
scornful treatment Avoiding all offert! of battle, Scipio |pent 
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the sumir^pr in thus training his army and ixi obtaining command 
of the surrounding country. In the autumn lie drew Ji is. forces 
round.Numnntiaj where 8000 citizer^s were now besieged .by four 
Roman legions and tlie Numidian contingent of horse and foot, 
amounting in all to 60,000 men, with twelve eleplinnts. The 
manner in which the actors in appyoacdiing scenes are < often 
bronglit iogefher was illustr«‘)ted in the army l)elbre Numanlia, 
wliei’e Jngurtha comnlanded the Numidians, and tlie valour of 
C. JMarius attracted tlie notice of Sci]>io, who is said to hav(5 pre- 
dicted his futur6 greatness. Cains Gracchus too was serving in 
Hcipio’s army at the wry time wlieir his lirother Tiberius met with 
his violent d(‘ath at Rome at the liands of Scipio’s hinsnnn. 

Sci])i<)’s profound distrust of l\is army, and his rt'solution to run 
no needless rish, agreed with the (‘ourso whidi tlie position of Xu- 
rnantia seems almost to have reiider(‘(l nect'ssary. h'or tlu* first 
time in Roman liistory, the sjiade and mattock took the place' nt‘ tin? 
sword and the battering-ram. The city, which was aiiont. three 
miles in ('irciiit, Avasjiemmed in wdth a donye line of cireiimvalla- 
tioiiof twice the length, with walls, tx-wers, and ditches; and tiu' 
jiassage of snjiplies by the Doiiro, hitlierto carried on at (‘\prv risit, 
was comjdotely stojiped. Pi'ipio’s ojx'rations during the vummer 
had prevented the gathering in of stores; and (amine soon l/igau 
to press upon tlie garrison. A bold leaih'r cut his out with 
a small baiul, and tried to rouse the Celtiberians to a iast ('(Ibrt to 
save their boleaguonid brctlireii. The city of Lutiu seeiiied about^ 
to resiiond to the appeal, when Seijiio, Avarm'd by the Roman 
party in the ])laceyraj)i)eared before i(s gates. Four liuiidred uohle 
youths were delivered u]) ic. liim as leaders or flic uiovi'un'iit ; and 
their hands Avere cut off — an oriental barharitv whicli had liecMue 

f ' 

not uncommon in the Sjiaiiish Avars. 

Thus dejiriA’od of all h()])e of succour, the ^^hiniantines otlered.to 
capitulate. The reply, that they must surrenderoat 'discretion, 
roused all the frenzy of an Iberiiin dcAmce, and their OAVii envoys 
Avho bronglit it Avere torn to jiieces. Jhit (hercAvas no assailing 
enemy against \\diom to proA'C tlicir fruitless valour: the foe that 
advanced from house to house was silent famine, folloAved by 
despair. It Avas.not till the defenders had come to eat the Intdies 
of the dead, that envoys aAv,(?re again sent to tlie Roman camp to 
make the required submission ; and one coiplition only Ava.\ asked 
for, that those who were uriAvilling to surrender might have |eave 
to die. Scipio granted '’the space necessary to make and execute 
this terrible choice; and then the few gaunt survivors marched oul 
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of the ^aies. Fifty tlie principal citizens were reserved for the 
vict()i;s triuinpri ; l]*e rest were sold as slaves. Numantia, razed 
to its fyuiidatioiis,* added to JlJjU'tlia^e and Corintli another ti.Tril)le 
exmnj)le, that 410 eonsidendfons of mercy would allow tlie submis- 
sion of tlie coiupiered countries to remain iiicomjilete. The siei^^e 
Iiad Uisfed fifteen iiionths Qi.c. i; 33 ). 

All Spain was now subdued, -wlj:!! the' e*xcc})tion of the Can- 
tabrian niountaineeVs, and the ])wiinsula •became lienceforth the 
most [)ros[)er()ns, and, next to ^laly itself, the Jiiost thorou<^]ily 
Homan part of the whole empire. •The a^riVultural products 
of the country, especially itfl co;‘n, wine, ^nd wool, its mineral 
weall h,. and* its iacllities for maritime coiiimerce, attracted 
<‘apitalists from Italy. (Jreat towns ^fere built, [lart iiailarly in 
the south, and filled wdth a w'ealthy and highly ^-ultivatcnl Ita- 
lian ])o|)uIalion. Latin becaime the language of both provinces, 
and several distinguished names W'ere contributed by {Spain to 
Jtoman literature. ‘‘To the present day, the language,- the man- 
iK'rs, and even ihe lu^atheii Chri'*:t ianity of ]Sj)ain retain a living 
e/i<lenee ot* the sueeesstui Romanizing of Ihe j)eninsula.’' hScipio 
* i«.‘turne<<l To Itome to celebrate anollief triumph, Avith the neAV title 
ot‘ Nuttiantinus (ii.c’. ; and Lrutus a[)pi‘ars to have triumphed 

owr*the liiisitanians and (Jalheci in the same year. The latter 
geiwral had enriched himself in Spain, and the publii; buildings, 
to the erc'cfcion of which part of Ids gains W'as devoted, w'ere in- 
•scribed wdth vcTses in his praise by his friend tiiid (‘omrade, the 
])oet and orator Alt i us. JhiL Seipio had Ve^nained true to his 
maxims oi‘ stern integi’ity.^^ For the second tyjie he returned to 
Home no richer thai? w'hen fie starliMi: and Cicei'o tells us that, 
Avll^n Attains of Her-ganius sent him those presents wdiieh no one 
ad dared e\en io otfer’^o his father, Seipio informed the king 
tli^t lie^ w'ould iiscjiis bounty in rewairding the bravest of his 
soldita’s. * # - * 

The time of the destruction of Numantia witnessed twa) other 
events, Avhich mark it as an e])och in the history of the Homan 
em[)ire. *Tlie cuhninaiing greatness of that empire, in the acquisi- 
tion of the kingdom bccpicathed by Attains at liis death, is con- 
trasted wdth the outbreak of an inciirabie internal source of decay, 
the first of the Scrvi/c Wars. Like tlie; 50 cial luxury and political 
corruiition which mai'ted the age, the* ijiortljnate growth of slavery 
was.at once the fruit of conipiest and the beginning of its penalty. 

* , • 

" L.iiig, Jkdu'c of ihe^ Roiwtu vul. i. p. 100. 
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The innate^ curse wliicli (lie moral i^ovcrnmcnl. of God lias stamped 
upon the daring and inijiioiis claim of man to make property, of liis 
followonian — tlic self-working law th^t, like all other tyrynny, it 
is as diflicult to let go as it was ui^just to aec^uire — becomes 
doubly dangerous in the case of ‘G^aptives taken with the spear,” 
where no marked difference of race or colour or (uvilization places 
the master above the slave. And*when slaves become so numerous 
as tliey had been now. made by a century of fo/eign conquest in the 
three divisions of the world, the mode of tlieir enqiloyment, their 
separation front the free eominiMiity, and tlie carelessness of their 
masters about their welfare or tjieii'very lives, concurred to make 
them a ])ersecuted and dangerous class. The abuse by which the 
Jtoman nobles and cajiitalists had obtained the possession ” of 
large tracts of^iublic lan<l involved the necessity of rhe cultivation 
of tliat land by slave-labour. In Italy, where the process was aided 
by the decay of the free ])o])ulation through the Ilannibalic* war, 
large regions were* iiarcelled out into slu‘ep-walks, under tlie care 
of slaves, who were inade resjionsible for their flocks, and were left 
to find subsistence as they could. Jhit tvstill richev field tor s|)ecif- 
latioii was found in Sicily, which came info the hands, of llw 
Itoinans devastated by centuri(‘S of war, almost like a virgiij coun- 
try. Its fertile plains could 2)roduce abimdance of the corn, wool, 
wine, and other produce, for which itonie and Italy d‘urn is lied an 
ample market; and the ric.h dtomans and Sicalian Gre(‘ks viial 
with one another j’u working this proli table field by means of the 
ca])tives whom tlir slave merchants bought in T’ae camps of the 
great conquerors. o - 

The condition of these slaves is thus descr’bed by the highest ot* 
living authorities on all matters connected with the constitution 
and social condition of the Jhnnan rejaiblic : — When tlie slaves 
landed in Sicily, they were kej)t by the dealers in slave-qiens, wa,it- 
ing for the juirchasers. The A\ealthy cajiitalists woiild imy whole 
batches at once, brand or mark the slaves like cattle, and send 
them off to the country to work. The young and robust were 
employed as ? 5 lie])lierds, and the others in agricultural <ind other 
labour. Some worked in fetters, to jirevent them running away. 
All of them had hard scy*vicc, and their masters supplied them 
scantily with food and clothing. They (wed little about their 
slaves. They Wc^rked tlieni vhile tliey were able to work, apd tlie 
losses by death were rcjilaced by fresh 2)ur(^hases. .Tliis want of 
humanity and prudencedp the masters soon produced intolerable 
mischief. The slaves \yh(,» were emjiloyed in looking after sheep* 
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and cattle of necessity liad more freedom than those who were 
ke])t Jo ciTltivattng the e^round. Their masters saw little of them, 
and lefj them unprovided wi»h^h)od, supposing* that they wojild 1)0 
able to look fifter theinselvhs and cost iiothing*. Many of these 
^Teedy slave-owners were Italians, sonieof whojn prohal)ly did not 
resldg in Hieily, hut entrusted the management of their estates to 
overseers, and consumed tlie produce of tlitir wool and the pro- 
fits of their cattle either at I tome 4 jr in some, of the Italian towns. 
Tliese slave she2)herds, ay active and vigorous set of men, soon 
lt)und out ways of helping themselves. 0^rhey Ix'gxni hy robbing and 
niurd(‘ring, even in frecjuentwl 'pjaces, trawl lers who were alone 
or (Tnly Jn small companies. They next atlaT'ked the* huts of the 
p(H)i‘er j)(M)])le, ])lundered them of their properly, and, if resistance 
was made, mnnhued them. It beeaiiie unsafe for travellers to 
move al)out by night, nor could ])eo[)le any longer safely live! on 
their lands in the (‘ountry. The she])herds got possession of huts 
vliieh the oecu])ants al)an(loned, and of arms (d' variou?5 kinds also, 
and thus they beeanie bolder and more conlidcuit. They went 
aj^oiil with clubs and speaj*s, and the staves which were used by 
• vkerdsinpif, dressed in wolfskins or hogskins, and already began to 
make y formidable appearance.* ^J^i(‘y had a great number ol’ fierce 
dogs ^\ith them, and abundance of f)od IVoni the milk and flesh of 
thejr bc'asts.# The island was filled with roaming bands of plun- 
derers, Just^as if the masl(‘rs had allowed their slaves to do what 
^th(‘v liked. . . Though all the slave-owners would sutler from 

the depreflal iomf of these roblxirs, every man .would be unwilling 
that his own slaves should llx; put to death when tJiey were caught, 
ynd^vould chnni thum as’ fiTgitive la^xairers ; and thus disputes 
mi^^lit easily arise between the gioernoi’s and the owners. The 
If lie sta're of the ease is }rrol>ably this. iSlaves were ]v)iight ehcaj), 
aijj.l c'ould be made profi(al)fe ))y working them hard; and thus 
the gree’dfness^of gam, the total want of any humane feeling in the 
masters, tlie neglect of proper discipline among the slaves, and the 
careless feeling of security produced by many years of ])rosperity, 
])rought •things gradually to such a state, that n'^fi-ess ion of, the 
disorder Avas b.yOnd I he })ower of the masters or the governors; 
forcthe masters could not reduce such ^turdy fellows to obedience 
on estates far removed from towns, ^ and a Koman governor of 
Sicilyjiad no army at his command.' 

* Decline of the Boman Re} uhlic, vol. i. 111—116. It is impossible 

to quote this important work — to which it is iindeittood that tlic author has devoted 
^Vic icmiiant Sf a life sjiciit not onlf in the service* but to a gieat degree in the 

X N 2 
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A servile population in such a condition as tin's was ready to 
burst all bounds n])on any sj^ccial provocation; and ‘tlicre are 
always some — without staying to (Usetjuss wlietlior tlie inajurity or 
the minority — among slave-owners, wfu^se abuse of* nt heir irrc^sjxni- 
sible power constantly supplies that 2)rovocation to the utmost. 
Such a man Avas ])amo|)hiIus, a wealthy and luxurious laiidbAvuefoi' 
Henna, Avhose Aviie Megallis vied AVith him in sc-ourging and mal- 
treating their shwes, bolh malo^and i'emale, ti]l the Avretched crea- 
tures resohanl to be revenged at all ha/au’ds. They found a leader 
in a certain Euilo'iis, a Greek of.Syria, the slave of aTiother (‘iti/aai 
of Henna, named Antrgenes. TJiis man Avas a juggler and a reli- 
gious imiiostor. He pretended to have divine com m\ini(aitt ions in 
dreams, and to have recciwal a revelation from the Syrian goddess 
that he should ^be a. king. The pro 2 )hecies that, came true gained 
hini a certain degree of cnxlit among the slaves, who ovei-loolced 
his failures; and he added force to his ]>rc‘di(‘tions by the con- 
juror's tri(‘k of A'omiting flames of tin^ from his mouth. His master 
used him as a ju’ivileged bidfoon for the amusemeiit of his guests, 
Avho gaAX^ him money, and b(‘gged to be.j’emenibered by him wla'vi 
he became a king. The counsel of this pretciuler gave the’ slaves <X 
Damophilus faith intlaar success, and tluw marched against ilenna, 
with Eunons at (heir head spouting llames. The toAvn Avas sur- 
prised and the houses sacked Avith all the barbarities idtendant on 
such an insurrection. .Damophilus and his Avife Avere div^gged l‘rom 
their country-house into the theatre' : lie Avas cnit down Avliilo, 
attempting* to addi> s?^ t he assembled shuTS ; and s'ke Avas didivered 
to the Avomen to be tortured and killed- Amidst all these horrors 
the df^ghter of Damophilus, Avho had been ai'ciistonuxl to coihl’ort 
the victims of her 2 )arents’ cruelties, Ax^as sent in safely to her 
relations at Gatana. All the citizens avIuv fell into the Hands of 
the slaves Avere ])ut to death, except the armourers ; and these Avc;re 
forceel to make Aveii])ons for the insurgents. ^ 

Eunohs Avas now saluted by tlui slaves as king: ho called him- 
self Aiitiochus, and his subjects Syrians, lie formed a council of 
the wisest of his folloAvers, his chief adviser being Acinous, a ]nan 
of sense and action, Avho firmly opposed all cruel outrages. The 
servile army amounted iij a few days to 6000 armed men, and 
they were joined \)y 5000, more Avho had risen in another 2)art of 

regenoration of classical ?»nd‘all other useful learning — without the acknowledgment 
of profound giatitiidci and jiursc^juil attachment to thu friend under Avlioni llio pn.sent 
wrilrr made his first essays in literature : — “ Prima littcrariun rudimeiita diligeiiti 
ac inodcrato duci iipprohavit.” < . * 
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tlio island under C^ooii, a Cilician. Even before tliis, Euiious 
Lad dared to meet the Roman armies in tlie* field, and throe 
])r;etor» liad beei/ defeated,’ wjtli Ihe loss of tlieir camps. The 
foiiVlh, llypsfeus, avIjo arrived from Rome about tliirly days after 
tlie rev(^t, raised an army of 8000 men ; but ]ic was no matcli for 
the 1^‘bels, whose force liac] ^^rown to 20,000 and after his defeat 
increased to 200,000, probably the ^'liole slave po[)uhition of the 
island. Tlu' war now assumed ait*im]iortjTnre second only to that 
,of Nnmantia, and its conduct w/is entrusted to 8cii)io's colleague, 
V. Eiilvius Ehu'ciis, who seems to lm*e done nf)thing (n.c. 134). 
Tlis^ successor, L. Calpurnius Riso.Eriigi, achieved the first success 
in the war 15y taking the town of Messana* wliere 8000 of the 
rebels were killed, and all the ])i*isonei*S crucified 133). In 

tlie following year, the consul ihdjlius Rujiduis 1^‘ought the waV 
to a con(‘lusion. The im])regnable fortresses of Tauro^^iennim 
( 7 //<'//), on the eastern coast, and Henna, vhich stood on the 
hi^<;hesl lull in Sicily after Etna, were yi(‘ldc‘d to him by treachery, 
and all the slaves fou^id in them were ])Ut t(; diuth \\ith toiMihres, 
tfl>*the numlaa’ of 20,0t)0 • Cleon, the second leader of the insur- 
' IVc(ion,*^f(!dl in a sldly from IIeinui;*but Ihinoiis, with Ins body- 
guard *)f lotto men, lied to thebnoimtain last masses of the island, 
clos'Jy pursued by the consul. When esca[>e was seen to be impos- 
sibV‘, his foWo\Ners [)nl ojie another to death; and the mock king 
himself wiRi dragged ifom his c<»ncbalment and (‘a>t into ju'ison at 
• IMorganti:^, Avlita'c he died of the same loathsonu; disease that con- 
sumed llei’od A*ii( i])as. • * • 

Rui)ilius ]-eyiaiju‘(J in ►^^cMy as ])rocoiisul to.jvgulale the affairs 
< f ‘Hie [)i*o\ inc(‘, wiHi the accii.^tomeJ aid often c‘ommissioners 
fV(^n IJome ; and his jvise ordinances, embodied in the /.ex 
became.the basi*? fo;- its subse<[uent administration. On 
hi% retijrn to Roin^* he enjoyed that sort of lesser triumph in 
whicli the victor entered the city on foot, clad in the magistrate’s 
])nrple-bordered toga, instead of riding in a, I’our-ljoi’sed chariot 
and wearing the gorgeous trium])hal robe embroidered with gold. 
Ills hand held sce]>{ie, and his head was crowned with myrtle 
In place of the iriumphal bay; and for the solemn ])rocession to 
the caj)ital, heralded by the ]»eal of ttriim])et^s, headed by the 
8enat(‘, and cl(»sed by the victorious ^y(if)])S, there was substituted 
a lighter demonstrati(in of po])nlar rejoicing, in \?hich knights and 
jilel^eians mm*ched tiimului(tlisly to the lively music of the flute. 
On arriving at the (Vl>ib)l, the general sacrificed, not a bull, as in 
*tlie triumph, but a sheep ; and it seeing to^ have been from the 
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victim tlips offered tliat the ceremony rece-yed tlic name of an 
Ovation. 

Tho same year, in wlii(‘]i tlie fall of Kumantia secured the 
Roman (lominion as far as the Pillars of HctcuIcs, witnessed' tlic 
acquisition of tlieir first province ])eyoiid the Hellespont. ^ Attains 
IIJ. Pliilomctor, the sixth Idn^ of Pc^rgamus, died in n.o.'^ lo3, 
aft(‘i‘ a rc'ii^n of five years, in v'liich he had become remarkable for 
notliine^ but liis enormous 's\"t‘alth and ext‘ravag*anc,e, and the 
murder of liis relations and friends. His minister Eudonius 
carried to Rome a will, bv'whkrli Attains 1)eqiieathed his kingdom 
to tlie Ihunan jieojdc.* The suggestion that this instrument wjis 
forged, wliicli Sallust represents as contained in ' a veliement 
indictment of tne Romani for fWuid and o])pression from tlie pen 
of Mitliridates^ seenis beyond the range of liistorical crit iiasm ; * 
l)ut, in»any case, the disposition may be regarded as rc'siilting 
from the growth of a Roman ])arty in tlie (Rvek cities of Asia 
Minor, and as tlie best means of averting a war with tlu‘ c(‘rtain 
issue of annexati(»n. Accordingly, when Aristonicus, who vas 
rejaited to lie a natural son of Eumenes IL, clainud the cviaVii 
and seized Leucm (Ac//’c) on a jiromontoiy between Tlioctjea, and 
the mouth of the Herinus, his usurpation was at once rissistcnl by 
tlie (Jreek cities. Ephesus took the lead in fitting out a Ih^et ; 
and Aristonicus, didcated in a, sea-fight, fled into ‘^t he interior. 
He soon collected a force, consisting chiefly of ruiuttvay slaves, 
seized Thyatira and Apollonis, between Pergam^is and (Sardis,, 
and made himself iiiaster of llfyndus, ('olojilfon, fi^id Samos. The 
aid given to tlui (i’‘eek eitie.s by the kings of Rithynia, and Cajipa- 
doeia jiroved inadequate, ai^l the. Jhunaiis, ocwujiied at home V-itli 
the conflict begun by Gracelius,as well as with the atlairs of Si'kin 
and Sicily, had as yet only sent five commissioners, of whom 
Sei])io Nasica was one, to look after their inluTitance. 

On awaking to tlic dang(‘r, the wiser Romans would luivo again 
sent Sei])io Afrieanus to end tlie war, but bis political course bad 
ruined liis influence, and the command was obtained by the consul 
P. Liciiiius Crassus lllueiamis, who helouged to the jiar’iy of the 
Graceliif (n.o. 131). ^^Asellio, who wrote the histmy of tlii.s 
war, says tliat Crassus jiossessed five things that are most valued : 
he was very rich, of a very noble family, a most eloquent speaker, 

* Simulato wipio tcltamnxto.'* Tho pass^o occurs in a letter from ]\Iit'liridates 
to Arsacea, ]»rcsorv( 3 il from the f'mrth hook of Sallust’s lost Ilistoiics. ** 

t Tho ciiiious eoTitest of" Oraaftus with his collea'^ne, Jc. Valerius Flaccus, for the^ 
command in Asia, is related !))■ M.. Lon", vol. i. p. 2o5. 
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distinguished for hi^ knowledge of law, and Pontifex Maximus. 
He w^is s(^ well* accjualnted with Greek that he masier*ed the five 
dialects of tlic language, and able wJien he sat in eoyrts in 
j\sTa to answeik every suitor *in his own speedi.” Tlie same his- 
torian relates an incident characi eristic of the manner in which 
• • % 

the ttoinan governors were now heginjiing to treat the j>rovincia]s. 

Crassus was i)reparing to besiege Leucie* which Ave must sup- 
j)Ose tluit Aristonic‘i1§ liad seized again. Ho wanted a large piece 
^ of timber for a battering-ram, a^nd he Avrote to a master-builder of 
]5hea, a toAvn friendly to the llomans^ to send dhe larger of two 
pieces of timber Avhich Crassus, had seen* there. The builder, 

^ knowing the*purj)ose for Avhlch the tind)er*Avas wanted, did not 
sendflie larger piec'e, bid he sent tjie smaller, which he considered to 
l)e Jiioj’e suitable for the jnirpose, and'it AA'as of course more port- 
able. Crassus summoned the man to his ])reseiici^, and Avilhout 
any regard to the reasons AA'hich Avere alleged for sending the 
smalha- [licce, he ordered him to be strippi'd and Avhij)])ed Avell, on 
the ground (hat tlu' aulhoj’itv of a commander Avould be ruined if 
j^*man slioiild not exacllf obey orders, and should use liis own 
judgment Avhen he was not told to tlo so. Crassu^'s notions of 
obedi(uu*o Avould not sat isfy a ‘AVise general, Avho is coidei*it Avhen 
he I]as a tiling done in the licst Avay.’*" 

C)f his militaiT oi>crations avo knoAV nothing beyond this siege, 
Avhieirseeiys to have faded, for hi.^f grejit disaster took ])lace near 
licucte. lie ;)pp])ears to have bG*n content to ret ire at the end of 
his year, al’ter ^fdliering the rifhes Avhich attracted him to Asia, 
and to leave Aristoniens (<i his successor. On bis Avay borne, (n- 
.£ci'.^)ei’ed Avitb baggage, lie A\as surprised near J^Mieie, utterly 
defeated, and slain In the])nrsuit. We (*annot,” says Mr. Long, 

add ifiililary ability U\ the five things Avbicli Crassys ])ussessed.” 
iM cV)i)iic!ct ion ■with tliis (■ani]>aign, the liihloriaiis relate a curious 
exaui])Ie*of ll^piuaii su])er.stifion. The statue of Apollo afCuuue 
•wept for four days. The haru.spiccs, who iiiferprcled the omen to 
si<,niiiy that tlic war with Aristouieus would last four years, ad- 
vised tlft; iSenato to have the statue broken and thrown iutg the 
s(M : hut tlic Older.'? of Cumae jileaded that the saino sign had pre- 
cc'iod the victories over Aiitioehus and, Perseus. It was decided, 
oil second thouglits, that the tears of the Cuma’an Ajiollo were for 
Asiat^ic (1 recce, the iiiothor-country'of tlie ei'Joiiy, and he was 
prc^iitiated with sacrniccs and costly'prcsents.’f 

* Long, vol. i. pp. 2rMj,i7. • 

* f The liisforiiiu may suicly loavo {o the spociali eii^uii’V i^ito tlio amials of super- 
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The triumph of AristoiiicMis was cut short \y tlie arrival of tlie 
(’Oiisiil ]\I. Vcrj)erna, wliose ii]iex]>ectc<l attack drove liiui deleated 
to Str^tonice in ('aria, where famine eom])elled }iim to siv'reiider 
(b.c. KtO). Tlie deatli of IVrpcriia, from sickness^ at I Vi’i^amiis, 
left tlie setllemeiit of Asia and the disiiosal of the prisoner to his 
suc(*essor, Slanius A(pullius (b.c. 121)), and it seems that AHsto- 
nicns was eairied to Jlome, ajal there st]*an;^*led in jn'ison. Tlie 
kin^ufdoin of J*er;^aniu;s vas fornied hy A(piil.(ius, assisti'd hy teii^ 
eoinniissioners, into the Roman province of Asia.'*' It included 
the three great western divisioim of Mysia, Ionia, and Caria, with 
the (Jreek colonies of Akilis, loida, and Doris, except that a strip 
of coast on the south of Caria was left to Rhodes. The Thracian ^ 
(hcrsonese, Avhieh had belonged, to rerganuis, Avas added ft tlni 
jirovince of Mac'edonia. The Lesser IMirygia was included in the 
])roviiice, and the (treater was given to iMitliridates V., king of 
Rontus, as the reward of his aid against Arisloniens; hut upon his 
d(‘ath in b.(\ 120, the* gift Avas resumed, and annexed to the ])ro- 
viiK'e of Asia duia’ng the-minority of his son 3Iilhridates VI., who 
Ix'canie (he gi’eat antagonist of the Ih.man poojile. With sovo- 
7*c‘ign contempt for Ihe rights of ^Syria, which Avas uoav torn hy a 
dynastic contest, ('ilicia and. Ly(*aonia Avere giATii, if Ave may 
heli(‘ve Justin, to tlie s(ms of Ariarathr(‘s, king of Ch[)t)ado(‘ia, i\ho 
had fallen in battle against Aristonicus. Thus aO haigih the 
Romans jiossessed on the continent of Asia a jiroviiKHwihounding 
in natural ivs(an’(\‘s, and tilled Avilh rich and niagnifii'ent eiti(‘s, . 
AA'hose ({reck inhabitants, howtwer. far inferior to^'tlieir lhirop(‘an 
brethren in militarv Biid jiolitical renown, had always lak(Mi^ tlu^ 
lead in the retinements of .civilization. The Avcalth Avhich 
been fostered under the jieacethl goAnTiimenf of the Attalhls 
oiiered inexhaustible n'sources to Italian ^speculators anir'Iioman 
gewernors, and (lie ])ros])erity C)f the Asiatics survived ewn t! e 
ravages of the (ireat IMitliridatic War, Avhich threateped ibr a time 
to diR'C back the Romans out of Asia. MeaiiAvhile, the ac((uisi-' 
tion of the effete kingdoms of Syria and Kgv[)t. in the J^kast, and in 

slitioii llh'it class of prodi-^ocs i\hicli wore as Tc;^oil;n'ly produced .■i', tlicvAvcrc 
laily expected, and even it Better attested than llicy are, liavc no 

beariiif,^ on the ciaii-seod' Instoiy. it may 1 io\n ever he n iiiaihed, in ]t;issiiiK^ 
some of tlnan are tin' simplest nalivyil ])henomena. Any one who lias noiiecd the 
deposit of dew on tin; Mnooth cold siirfaee of marhlo or jiainted walls, and ll^'* Idee, 
on a sudden iiiereaso of wjyrmth and moisture in the sumnindm^ atm<»s]dieie, will he 
at no loss to understand the freiihont mention of sw'eatin#^ and W’eepin;^ statues. ' 

* This use of the W’oid Asia reipdres to he borne in mind in reailing the ^sew Tes- ^ 
tament, as w'oll as the ancieht lujto.’ians. 
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llio AVcst of Xiimidia j^iid tlie barbarous regions beyond tlie Alps, 
seemed to be only a 'question of time; and the formation of tlie 
p]*ovin(*e«of Asia, mnrlcs tlie ep(j(*h of Rome's dominion ovey the 
civilized W(a‘ld. • IIei‘ empire,* sjireadiiig like a vast arch over the 
l\Iedi terra nean basin, with one foot resting on tlie Atlas, and tlie 
otJier 1^11 the Taurus, conijirised, beside>s Italy itself, the following 
, jirov iiices : — (1) Sicily, aripiiretl in;B.(’. 241*; (2) Sakoinia and 
C()i;si(\v, li.c. 23S ; (?!, 4) IlisrAM>,(hTi:uitfiuaml l"j;rKUi(.)jq n.(\ 
2t)0; (o) (jiALLiA C'JSAJJ'INA, n.(‘. JUl; (ti) ]\lA(’r:i)()NiA, including 
Rjiirus, Thessaly, and Thrace, n.c. (7) Ii.LvinccM, jiroliably 
formed about the same time ; ^.S)*4-<'HAIA, is, (ireec^* south of 
Rpii'iis and Thessjily, n.(\ ]4() ; (D) AriiJc\, formerly the tc‘rritory 
of C arthage, ii.c. 121) ; (10) Asja, Jncliukng all the ricJiest j)ai*t»of 

7\sia. Minor, n.c. 121). 

^ • 

Whihi Ibune was thus ac(iuiring the dominion of the civilized 
world, lua- internal state was marked by the d(‘cay of the old 
Roman virtues, the dissolution ol* the bonds of her old constitu- 
timi, and the Ix'ginnhig of new troubles that Avei’o oiily to end 
wi^li the fall oftluj Rejiiibli^. This inward degiau'raev was dij’ectly 
*C(Tuneete*l with the pr(»grohs of tbivign* eoiajiiest, \\hieh poured a 
Hood otiw(‘alth u])on a ])eopic wliose social habits had becai’based 
11 [lon^ frugality and sinijilieity, and opened an unlimited lidd to 
sp(‘ciilat ion ifiid rapaeily. These causes of ehang(* had been 
jiai’tly anticipated by the worliing* of ctlH‘ Itoman (‘oust it iition 
♦villiin ihe^limlls of Italy itself. Tlu‘ old distinctions of patri- 
cians, eli(‘nts, aitd pIMieians had vanished. •With the admission 
of t he plebeiau^s to the higlfei* magist racii's, t lie^ increasing jiower 
of .>^illh to intluenee«elect ions, and the.custom ol'admitting those 
w!a> hadjield the olliec's of stale to th(‘ >^(‘iiate, anew nobility 
ha<l arise*!, undei; tlu* nafiu'S (>f the ( )[)timat<‘s, and ati*ab])le, mis- 
na*iie(f pjebeian, had^gj-own u]) by their side. Tlu; nobility were 
in possession yf the Senate',* whose initiative in legislation had 
gwown into the dominant power in the state; and the prerogative 
vote of the cMpu'striau cemturies gave tlu'in the command of tlie 
Comitia (•enturiata. The old equality of the Roman citizens was 
piibliclv annullc*'’ by tlu; innovation eariied by the (4der Afrieanus, 
m Jfis second consulship (u.(\ 104), of av'^igning jlie iront seats in 
the theatre to the senatorial order; an^l Uu; censorshi]> form(‘d the 
givat ijieans oi* maintipning the iiowefs of tj^ie iu?)ility, so long as 
tlu'ir.vehenuait eilbrts could keej) that otlice in llfeir own hands. Tlie 
inqiortaiice of the higher magistracies av*s kept iq) by the policy 
of abstainiiTg from multiplying- them with the ^'owtli of the Koman 
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dominions, for it was only on the imperious (Icmands of tlic newly- 
acquired provinces that they added to the two Ih-mtors, who ^iud^ed 
the Cyruses of citizens and foreignj}rs,* the foiii’ wlio guve,'ned the 
provinces of ^Sicily and Sardinia (n.Lv 227) and »^he two Spains 
(n.c. 197). TIjc device of prolonging the consular and juu^torian 
commands, and committing tlie government of provinces to ’]u*o- 
consiils and propraethrs, multildied tlie dignities of the nol)ility, 
and gave them enlyrged op].)ortunities foi; ^gaining wealth and 
lionmir, instead of widening the circle of those who might ns])ire 
to share them. -The transference of the a])poiiitment of mililary 
tribunes from the general in command to the Comitia 'fi’ibuta made 
this militaiy grade, like the civil magistracies, the pcize oC.succcss- 
fiiJ, canvassing, and whaL ought to have been the iwomotion of 
the deserving soldier becaihe the first stej) in the j)iiblic, career of 
a young nol)le. Such was the (dlec't of this syslem on the* cili- 
c-iency of the army that, in the war with Perseus, in wl'.ieh the 
Itoman military system for the first time thoi*ougldy broke down, 
it was found necessary to restoj‘e to the coipmandei* the a[)j)oint- 
nient of the sujxu’ioi’ oflicers (h.o. 171), Tfie exclusiveness of ijie 
civil magistracies had beeir somewhat clieckiul, as we hy ve s(‘en, • 
by tluJ law which Ibrbade re-election to the same ollico till al'ter 
the expiration of ten years (b.c. 217); and in n.c. 180 aimther 
law fixed the order in which the magistra(‘ies must hj sought„,and 
the age below which they couhl not be hehl.f l>ut„.f)r!dl this, 
the curule oflices, and consequently the Senate, bt'came more aiuj 
more the virtual Jadieritance of, a few great ‘houses, and the 
entrance of a new man"’ into thet. well -fenced cii'cle was re- 
garded as an usur])ation, ijnh^ss he' liad some clo*si3 ])ersoiiVK" 
with the noble families, such as bound the Ltelii to the Scij)ioi»*. 

Thus the v'ld republican aristocracy, l)qs(‘d upon tlu^ e(jihd riglifs 
of the original citizens, was franslbrmed into a family oligar(;)»y, 
in which the old ])atrician houses Still held the ^])re(K>'mi nance, 
while the lesser nobles, wlu) should have f )rmed a natural ()])pos;- 
tion, were united with tJiem by common interests. The change 
in the governing body was reflected in the cliaracter of tlfe govern- 

* The Preefor Prlfoius and Prainr Pnrrjnnns^ of whom, as ^Vl' have seen, ilic lirst 
was created in n.c. 30^0, the socoid in n.c. 2 Id. 

t This wtis the Xc.c Annahs jJl^thc trihuiie 1 j. Villius, aeeordin^^ to -which a mnn 
might he Qua'stor at ^11 years of agm; Cifruh A^thlc ul 37 ; Pnvhr at 40 ; Com\d at 
43. An exain])le of tlui .succession is given in the ca?.e of Cicero, -wa^s always 
proud of having, tliough a no\:i^ homo, obtained the magistracies ‘‘‘in liis own •year.” 
lh)vn at the beginning of B.c, 1,06, he was Qurestor in i^c. 75, Cunile iLdile in n.c. 
CO, Pnetor ill n.c. 66, aii^' Consul in n.c. 63. * 
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raent. In those exter^ial affairs whicJi liavc necessarily occupied 
most oitr aitte*ntion, we have seen the di^'nity and moderation, 
the caniion sometiiincs degenerating into sluggishness, an;l the 
marvellous enesgy and stiirmorc marvellous endurance when a 
great occasion called for great efforts, which clianicterize an oli- 
gai'chy m general, and prove that the old Roman virtue's still 
survived. During the severe disciplinary f)eriod of the Sicilian 
war,” says Mommsep, ^ the Ronian aristocracy had gradually 
raised itself to the height of its new position; and, if it uncemstitu- 
tionally usurped for the Senate poweiis Avhich the law divided 
hetween the magistrates and Goinif^ia alone, nt vindioatcid the step 
hy ifs certainly far from brilliant, but sure ahd steady })ilotagc of 
the vessel of the state during the Ilannilwilie storm, and showed^to 
the world that the Roman Senate wa*s alone able^ and in many 
respects alone deserved, to rule tlic wide circle of the Italo-Itel- 
lenic states.” The ascendancy of Fabiiis Maximus, and the 
j(‘a lousy shown towards a Marcellus and a Scipio, ace ])ra(;tical 
illustrations of the stre^ngth and weakness of the senatorial manage- 
imfnt of foreign affairs. • 

* •The ivtc*'rnal administration was not •only far loss successful, but 
it seeiijed as if it were condiudvd on the very o]'>])osite prin*cij)Ies. 
The arts of canvassing not only showed these nobles who could 
assiyne so lolily a. mien towards kings and foreign states divested 
of theit steyi dignity, but undermined tjie self-res])ect of the citi- 
^.ens, whose fuee voices had oftce raised to otlicg the worthiest 
of their o^vm bo(K*. The weakened sense of iic‘>ikj)onsibility, except 
to the i)ublie oj)inion of thcir.own class, led to that military indis- 
C’p’^e and those outwigc's iipon justice^of whicli* the few instances 
we^iave noticed givC but a scanty sam})le. The vast growth of 
feVeniie*ffom the^ increased 2>ublic domain, the tribute of foreign 
suj^jects, the cusioms duties, "tlie Spanish mines, the spoils of war 
— of whibh Aiitiochus and Perseus alone contributed above four 
i^illions sterling — produce<l no corrcsi)onding measure of tinaiicial 
pros])erity. So vast and sudden an accession of wealth could not 
but be ii£»part wasted by mismanagement, and inferceptecT both 
l)y the gains e^' lessees and by the embezzlement of otlicers 
a n<> magistrates. And here the political and tinancial systems 
reacted ujx)!! each other. The governof or military commander 
in a distant 2)rovince was not only t?ul)ject to tjie tem 2 )tation of 
indulging the, passion* for luxury and the state of a viceroy with 
all tlie more zest because they were new^fo the spirit of a Roman, 
Ikit he hiAl to acquire the' means of maSptaining his conse- 
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qucnce in the eyes of liis fellow-citizens, aryl liis influence in the 
Coiiiitia ; and ])i’oconsuls, corrupted themselves hy luxury and 
arbitrary power, and ])erverted by .the liomage of eastern flatterers 
or western barbariajis, returned to mtiVe* their felle.w-citizens more 
and more deserving by tlieir corruption of 'the contempt with 
which they learnt to regard them. The prevalence ar once and 
the impunity of official plunder are attested by the saying of 
Calo ; — “ lie who sWals from- a citizen ends Jiis days in chains 
and fetters ; but he who steals from the commonwealth ends them 
ill gold and purple.” 

Meanwlule the groY/th of the empire itself absorlied a large pro- 
jKirtion of" the new revenues in roads, bridges, aApiedects,' and 
these other works which the Homans never performed negligently, 
besides the expenses of civil administration. Large sums were 
expended in ])erfeciing the system of roads in Italy ilseli‘; and tlie 
])ublic works in the capital and its neighbourhood formed some of 
the be.^t uses of tlu‘ ])ublic‘. wealth. The construction of tht^ grt'at 
sj'steni of sewers wliich ramiiied beiualh tlie city from th<‘ (doai'a 
iVlaxima/ a]) 2 )ears to have been contracted for in n.c. 180. Six yelrs 
later the streets of Home Were paved (c».(\ 174). In n.r. dtiO, the ' 
J*ojnj)tine marshes were drained; and P. 8cipio Xasica, in l,iis con- 
sulship in the following year, set uj) a ])ublic (’/rpsf/dnt ^ or water- 
clock, the city of Jiome having gone on ibr six ceidxiries wiljioiit 
any accurate means of knowi/ig the time hy night a.Y wcH as dny 
{nj\ lbb).t Put the most magnificent work of thi?*/ pei’iod was the 
great a(]ueduct constructed by th'L‘ Pr;etor ^lar- 

ciiis Hex, under the direi'tion of the J8o.iat(‘, in ii.(\ 144. Honi(‘ had 
liitherto heen su])plie(l with, water by only two of the fourteen a^^'^ >- 
ducts which spanned the ( ainjiagna with theii' long lines of ari^ios, 
and of wliicb only three still siitlice to bring into the (‘ity a*pure and 
copious stream that puts our boasted sanitary science to shai'ne.J^ 

* Soi* p. Itri. 

’i' A suii-iliiil (siJ(inifni) is to Ium-ii fiom and wt yj) 

luloii' tlio tcinplf of (Oniuiiis liv I In* < ’.m ul 0 C.ijumis fursoi’, in n c ; OiiL 

b( in^Ml^nstniftcd, for a lowc. l.ilitiidc il was of oi.in.-o inooiivit at lOiino. A nioio 
ai-cii'i'cito aoliu'iuni Wdn [tliu ed huMili* il by tliu ( \ nsor (y Alauius J’liilijtjms, in n.i’. 

lot. 

Had tbc Itoinaiis ]) 0 .ss('^si.*d an iinjK'rial cajjilal on tlu: liank.s of tin* 'I’lianios^ it iy 
as certain that they ^foubl never Ija\o eoiiverlc«l tin; nolilc liver into .i bracki.di cs- 
tiiaiy, by drawing ojf Irom it Ti rti ■anly Mi|i]»lv (»f muddy ^\ater, mixed with tlio 
sewage ol the towns hn course, to I )e doled ^>ut for tlu' sj)aee o^’ liall an 

hour each day at an enorimuis ])riee,— a.s it is that, witli tliw le.'somcrs of modern 
engineering, they would liave Luili an aquediict from the Jiala lake, oi even a more 
di.-itant souico, if needtul. . Nay, Stranger siilJ, yhey w'ould have tound^a diles weall^ijfc 
and liberal enough to payffor llicaurk, for Koine w'as ignorant of a watei-iate. 
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Tlie A/im CJaiulm wjjs, like tlie Via Appia, the work of tlie Cousor 
Apj)iuf\ ClaUilius \ke(‘iis, i{.(\ 3] 3, and Avas al>oiit eleven iiiilcs 
The.b^f^ri 4je’>'iui in 273, Avitli the prodiu‘e of llie^spoil 

taken from l^yrriius, to l)rrn^*the water of tlie Aiiio from a ])oint 
above 'filmr, twenty miles fiom Rome, by a cinaiit of Ibrty-lhree 
milijs. * ]>()tli these elianiu‘ls havin^^ fallen into deeay, and the Avater 
of the latt(T beiii^ considered mitit ^for dn’nkin<r, the Senate en- 
trusted to the ]*radoi\3Iareiiis the -work of Uieir re])air and the 
construction of the iieAV acpiediiet whi(‘h Avas named al’ter him*. Jt 
bewail at a ])oint thirty-six miles fr^an Uome in a'direet line; but 
its entire course Avas aboA'e sixty iniles, aliOiit one-nin-th of the 
Avhole length Ireiiii^ above i^round, eh icily on arches, afid the rest 
earri(\l throui;ii the hills by tunnels. It* deliveivd its Avater at^a 
height e(jual to th(‘ summit of the Ca'pitoline hill.^ and sutHced 
for t he supi^Iy (►f Rome till the time of Augustus, Avlien it Av'as 
repaired by Agri[)pa, who united Avilh it the Afya I'rpuht and the 
A</Hff so that the three entered the city in a trijik) tier of 

chaniK'ls. The Iavo gri^it works of t he Enip(‘roi* daiidiiis, by Avhich 
aloiilcj (he Jlarcian a(ju(‘duct» Avas (‘clipsed, Avc^re similarly •carried 
^)li^ over the other near their terminatiofi. t)t‘ the cost of the Avork 
Ave liaAT.no information ; but AA'c'are told that the sum allotfed to 
the sew(‘rs AA'as nearl\ The reserve on Avhich the state 

Avas <d)lig(‘(l t(^fall back in n.o. 2t)b amount(‘d to 4(K)() ])ounds’ 
Aveight (fl’ goi^l, or l()4,(tb()/. ; Avhile* in Ji.c. 137 the Arabic of the 
p^’ccious nudals fii the treasury was about -^()0,(H)0/. {Such Avere 
the general residfs ob the aristocratic goveriwifent at home and 
a)>roa(L ^ • 

altered s])irit tin*, ruling clahvs Avas ol^ course not uii- 
o])])(^ed;^and the typb of tjie party of resistance^ and ivform is to 
be seen in the cejebrated, ]\I. roinars Cato, avIio is ^iften called 
CA7;y IMajoh, to distinguish him from his c(]ually famous great- 
gran dson,’^'a to j)f Utica. IhS’ii at Tusculum, in n.o. 234, he Avas 
bj^ught u]) on his father’s Sabine farm, Avhere his attachment to 
the hardy habits of the old yeomen-hcroes Avas inliamed into a 
passion by*the constant vicAv of a neighbouring eotthgo, Avhither 
M’. Curius Denta' -s IuhI retired after liis three triumphs. There 
Curims bad been found roasting turnii)s^ on bis hearth by the 
Samiiite ambassadors, Avliose costly iircsgnts he rejected, telling 
them tljat he had rather rule over -Hiose ,^Avho: possessed gold 
than jAOssess it himself. Such Avas the model on Avhich the 
youthful Cato formcdjiis character; any? he soon attracted the 
’ii?)lioe of a fieighhour* L. Val^rills Flac(;uSj oi^ of tlie few young 
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patricians who lamented tlic altered spirit tlie times, and f^ladly 
recognized one likely to stem the current. 'Under his patronage 
CatQ entered juiblic life. Of tlie same age*'as his future rival, 
the elder Africaiius, he too was sdv/mteon whoii lie served liis 
first campaign (n.(\ 217) ;* and lie passed through the whole war, 
from tlie Trasimeiie lake to Zania. In b.c. 204, the inlluuhcp of 
Uahius Maximus aiul the p/»rty oj)poscd to the transfer of the 
war to Africa obfaimed Cato’s. ‘appointment ;ife qiiiestor with IScipio 
ill JSiciJy. In the ostentation and indulgence of the proconsul 
lie found amjfiC; grounds for- hitter political hostility; and on 
his return to Home* he vehemently accused his commander of 
luxury and extravagance. He ^ was mdile in b.o. 100, and jinetor 
iirn.c. 198 when he oIi>tained a high reputation for the justice 
and economy, with whicli he governed his ])rovinee of Sardinia. 
In B.c. 195 he was consul, with his friend L. Vaha’ius hlaecus. 
His cainj)aigu in the Spanish peninsula has been already noticed: 
but it is worlli while (o mention an inslaiice \vhieh occurred at 
Koine of liis velienience in the cause of republican simplicity, in 
his resfttance to the repeal of the Oppiaii law of b.c. 215, that no 
woman should ])ossess more than half an ounce of gold,jior wc-an 
a garment of divers colours, nor ride iii a, carriage witling a mile 
of the city, except to a religious festival. After a long contest, 
the Homan ladies })roved too strong for the (‘ousrI and thjL.' two 
tribunes who sided with him. His last military, achievement 
seems to have been the decisive' jiart he took in the victory ov(,t 
Antiochus at Therniopylai (b.c. 191 ).t 

The coiKpiest of the Asiatic king v;as reserved, like the victory 
over Carthage, for his riral; liut’from that very compies^CAito 
found an opportunity to aim a heavy blow' ai the grow'in^ HnMen-; 
ism of the.])arty of Scipio. In B.(‘. ,b87, the two Fetellii,' as 
tribunes of the plel)s, instigated by Cato, accused the Scipiys of 
having been bribed by Antioch us to grant him lenient terms of 
peace, and of having ajiplied to their own use money received frj,‘jm 
the king for the state. Lucius iScipio wais summoned to produce 
hie accounts ; but when lie Avas about presenting them to the 
Senate, his brother Africaiius snatclied them out of his hands and 
tore them up, a demo/istration of virtuous indignation vdiich 
seems rather to have coutpbuted to the sentence against Lucius. 
Condemned to 'pay heavj tine, he aauis being dragged to prison 

* strictly speaking, Cato catered the army one year later than Scipio at #*-hc full 
age of seventeen. He had no part in the first campaign pf the war (n.c. 218) in which 
Scipio saved his father’s^^ife.*, ^ f See p. *** " 
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by tTie officers of tlie tj-ibune Mirmcius, when Africjinns attempted 
to resQiiG his brother by force, and a violent contlict was only 
averted J)y the inkirference ofl the tribune Tiberius Graccihits, 
who •released tlMc prisoner. . The success of the prosecution of 
Asiaticus cnibohlentMl the party of Cato to attack Africanus hini- 
sel£ «The tribune Nfevius revived the .cluirge against him in b.c. 
185, and the trial hap])ene(l to conje on u[)on the anniversary of 
the battle of Zama. •.fScipio seize(Ktlie occasion to prostrate his 
enemies and override the law ilself by an appeal to tlie glories of 
tliat day ; and tJie ])eople assembled fordiis trial followed him to 
the Capitol, to return thanks* for, the vicdoly, and to -pray the 
immortal,gods»to grant Uome other citizens such as hini. Among 
the ])arallels tliat liave been drawn betwei^n ISei[)ioand Wellington, 
tliis scene has been compared to an attack made on tjie great duke 
by a London mcl) on tlie anniversary of Waterloo. The ([uestioh- 
able taste of ])erj)etua,ting the recollection of an obscure street riot 
may be forgiven Ibr the vsake of the contrast presented by the im- 
jiassive calmness of thj^ Lriton — which tliose who witnessed it can 
ne\lT forg(‘t — with the ostentatious defiance of the law by the 
• liwinan.,. Aor is the contrast less strikirig between that more than 
Roman ^sense of duty whicli pr^‘venled llu^ statesman’s unjiopu- 
iarity iVom overpowering the gratitude due to the deliverer of 
Eui-(|^)e, till hf lived to b(‘ the arbiter of ])arties and a chief jiillar 
of tlui tlTroia^ and the selfish jietulaitce which drove the eoiapieror 
0 ^ Hannibal ink) retirement at Liternum, Avhere Jie desired to be 
interred unfler tlft.^ shatle of his own laurels, iiftkad of rejiosing in 
the bosom ol‘ his ungratefukevuniry. Jbit let not forget that 
tlui- ''Weaknesses of ATv i(!anus' were thosi) of the age in which he 
liveA, and of the belfbf wliich lield out no prosjiect of future re- 
con i pin ise* tbf thejiuniilif^tions whic*h his ojiponents cwld iiitlict. 
lle^jied probably in the same year Hannibal, n.o. 185. 

The yea'p Avhich folfowed th^ retirement of Africanus from Rome 
(j^c. 184) was that of the celebrated censorshi]) of Cato. The elec- 
tion itself was a contest with the Cornelian ])arty, L. 8cipio being 
defeated Ify Cato and his friend L. Valerius Flaccus ; and kie 
pow(T of the office V^^as used for the unfliiHihing apjilication of 
Ci’.tois princijiles. L. Seipio himself Wiis deprived of the horse 
which the state provided for him as knight,* and L. Flami- 
ninus, the brother of the conqueror of Philip) V.», was expelled 
from the Senate for an act of abominable cruelty during his go- 
verninent in Gaul in n.c. 192. These wgre but specimens of the 

* Tliib disc proves lluil a senator siill relaiiieikhi# equestrian privileges. 
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manner iji wliich Cato exercised the primarr duty of tlie office, tlie 
revision of the roll of citizens. Nor was he less S 2 )aring in topping 
off the gains of the Pubhcanl (or fariiiors of tlpe taxes), and exact- 
ing full value for the money jaiid to cofijfi’actors. «ihihlic works, W 
paving, draining, cleansing the water-courses, and so forth, were 
executed with e(pial activity and economy. Luxury was coFi]){.^ted 
ill every way; the old sumpt^iary laws were strictly enforced, and 
new paxes were impV)s(i(l on expensive slaves^,'’ furniture, and dress. 
Nor was he less severe w'ith Jiis tongue than with his deeds. 
^Mle puhlicly laid before his ns)l)le colleagues, one after another, 
J]is list (ff their sins, certainlt^ Arfthout being remarkably parti- 
cular as to the proofs, and certainly also with a pec‘'uliaw relish in 
life case of thos(‘ who had personally crossed or provoked him. 
AVith e(|ual fearlessness, he reproved and |)ubli(‘,ly scolded the citi- 
zens for e\ cry new injustice and every fresh disorder.’' 

Such a course could not fail to raise up a host ol‘ ]K‘rsonal foes, 
ready to take advantage of the jealousy always excited by a i*e])uta- 
tion for superioi* virtue and inlegrity. C\itb) was accused unless 
than twenty-four times, but lie was 6nly oiu'e condemned. V.1ie 
})erfect coiisistencT of his life formed an imiienetralde afnn)ur ; and*- 
his commanding ehxpienci* furnished him witli a ready, weajion 
against every assailant. Jlis ascendainy in the Senate came lo be 
almost undisputed ; and he used it on every ()(‘(‘asVon to emnbat 
what he regarded as the thre^ great enemies of the lh‘tuihVic — (‘or- 
ruption, llellen,ism, and Chrthage. Ihit his war against corrin^- 
tiun struck only*^al its 'symptoms, and left file sources of the 
disease untouchejl The advancing, title of llelleiiism so far cairied 
even liim away that he studied (Jreek literature in his ol^-t^ge, 
and admired the Greek historians and orators ; and the linab’t-iai- 
quest of Cal'thago, — whiidi he so incessantly urged and of which be 
lived to sec the commencement, — togother^witli the subjug^M'on 
of Greece, opened new flood-gates for the irru])t,ion (ft* that tide 
of foreign wealth and foreign intlueiice which he had sjient ^ms 
life in vainly resistijig. 

‘The life of tlie cultivator of his own Rabiin^ farm was Vis remark- 
able as that of the censor and senator at Rome. Cato lield the 
doctrine concerijing the use of capital embodied in the old Roman 
law, wdiich made the usiirgr to be twice as bad as the thief, for the 
former was to Inakq. fourfold restitution, Uie latter only ^twofold. 
He boasted that his oym property was derived solely from two 
sources, agriculture anS, frugality ; and he, embodied his maxims 
. ' * All onj 1)1 SCI), vol., ii. p. 35a. 
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for in the oldest .treatise on farming extant in tlie Roman 
language.*' llis*trea*tinent of his slaves and other eat tfe — for so 
lie virtuylly classed them — was thorouglily cliaractoristie. of^ the 
seHisli unfeeling economist^ ^in whose religion mercy found no 
place. slave,”* he says, ‘‘must either work or sleep ; ” the 

measiu’e of slec]) allowed him being just enough to enable him to 
^ work to tlie utjuost. In jilace of any elToris *to attach the slaves 
to their masters, sjicchi-l pains were t^ikeii tokijop them at variance 
anioiig themselves, for another maxim said, “ So many slaves, so 
many foes.” As he presided at ^lo frugal evening Ineal, Cato sat 
in jiKlginent on tlie transactions of the dayf and the slaves wei’C 
called uj),in tifrn to receive from his own hand a e(a*(ain number 
of sli‘i[H‘S with a thong, according ^to their (dfences. Worn mit 
slaves and vorn out cattle were to be goi rid of a they might; 
and (he charger which had hoj‘n(‘ Cato through his Spanish (‘am- 
paigns was sold hy him to save the state the ex])t‘iise of its traiis- 
])ort to Jb)me. In his advamang years the growing love of gain 
caus(‘d him to Avavei* ii^ his eonstaney to agiaViiIture ; and, though 
he flid not speculate in stat^-leases, or pul out his money to usury, 
•he^ invi'Sfc/l it in cominereial s[)e(‘ulaf ions. The motli‘l Roman 
farnua- a,ud ])atrior was as'conspuaions for liis avarice as the Jlel- 
leiiizing iiohh's for tlua'r prodigality; and his sliaai virtues are 
(aiihiit(‘r(Ml hv^iittca* liearlh‘ssne>s. Among all the eulogies ever 
passed ii^)on liiin, we lu'vaa* hear of hisMieing IovimI. Amidst all his 
]y’aelieal lahoui'.'^, however, he found leisinvand taMe for litia-ature. 
Residi'S his treatise oil farming, the composiMl* if History of Rome 
fi’oin tjie tbimdytion of the/ciJy to his own tin\\;, uikKt the title 
of^^ (^rigines ; and hv conijileted the work, at the age of eighty- 
foiii^the^year helbre his dgith (ji.c. lot)). 

’*(*)f llie'tvvo giajeratioiifi that^ Cato saw rise up, thc#socond had 
alnrf‘idy’|)i*<)diiced Ihe^ worthy successor, whose praise he lived to 
iittiT. Talfing ^le two rivals as the jiatterns, the one of his destiny 
ai%l the other of his character, Sei])io A^hnilianiis eniiilaled the 
gr(‘alness of the elder Afrieaiius wdthoiit his ai'rogance and osten- 
tation, ana* imitated the stern virtues of (Jato w'itliout his haivli- 
ii(‘ss and narrowneS' The well-balanced temperament which he 
inhe'i»it(*d from liis father, tlie noble-mind(¥l yEinilius, w^as moulded 
l)y Greek culture, by constant intercourse* with men of letters, and 
by bis (jevoted friendsli^) for the wTse ffnd gentle tifclius. To this 
greater modenUion was added a deeper sen^eof Tkav little could be 
done to arrest the downward course of mQ;*aLs and manners. How 

* Cato, lie Jie Ru*fliv(^. * 
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Hindi he feared for the future was shown \vhen, in perforin in:^ the 
lustration as censor, lie changed the acensfoined petition /or the 
Oidjy’gement of tlie re])iiblic info a ])rayer for its prtiservation 
(i3.c. 142). Ills eil'orts to imitate tltOfSC-verity of t!ato’s censorship 
were t]iwart(‘d hy liis colleague, L. Muminius' A(‘liaicus, and they 
afterwards involved him in a prosecution. He degraded a l^iiight, 
Tiberius f'laudius Asellus, |iiid de])rivcd him of his horse, but ^ 
reversed his decisrum* on thc^ remonstrance* erf’ Mummius. Ihit 
Asellus remembered the affront, and in his tribunate lie prosecuted 
ycipio. '\Ve life not distinctly informed either as to the cliarge or 
the result; but tlie five speeches m which ISci])io dehuided himself 
are pronoimeed hy Cic^ero to be models of pure Latin ojoqueiice ; 
and the orator did not spare comparisiais l)etweeii and the 

nobler aiiimj\]i that had ea'jised the ipiarrel (h.(’. LJ9). 

‘In tlie same year S(‘ij)io was involved in a mon; serious jxilitical 
dispute, connected with a subject still agitated in const it ul ionnl 
states. The elections for the magistratt‘s in the Comitia had 
hitherto been conducted hy open voting, eajL citizen declaring the 
candidate for whom he gave his voice, mud the V(d(‘ in j)ubli(^ trials 
{/mlirUi poi^uli) had likewise l)(.‘en taken opiuily. Hut in w.r^ 1 o\) th^ 
tribune (lahiiiius (‘arried a law ibr the eli‘(‘tion of magistrates by 
ballot.* Cicero, who is our chief authority on this subject, \vav(*i‘s 
bi‘twi‘cii his popular ]>rc(lil(‘ctious and bis z(‘al for hi?? new o^dcr.'’ 
AVIiilc stigmatizing the tribiihe as obscure and iiu'aiv, li(‘V*alls tlie 
ballot the vindicator of sihui't liberty.” Ilt^ 'h'lls us that the 
pi'ople liked it, it cfiabled a man to pVit (a'l'an o|)cn face and 
hide liis mind : guve him tlie ]anH‘r ol’ doing Avliat li^^* liked 

while he promis(‘d t(» do what Ikj was asked.^* Accordingly itNnadii 
tlie voter a match for the camlidate ^ylio would (‘ith(U\bril^, or 
coax, or iiit^imidate him. It enabled a \Uan, byja snialler amount 
of knavery, to defeat a greater kiiave."| Idsi‘wlu‘re be SMVs^idiat 
the ballot took away all (lie iiiflueiiec <d’ the (>/>// and that 
so long as the people were free, they had neviT called t'or the ])pi)- 

* Tli(‘ Miccf'Siviv^* lau'S, wliK'li ostal>lisln-(l v<»tp liall.*! in v.muus ( mm-s (f*. u 1.“)!), 

13V, 131, 11}), and 107 ), wurc uallud /yuv/’.v 7V/*'///o //r, Iroi/i llir inlhUu^ or hn^lut-hi hrf ^ 
on whi(’)i tl)(' vot(* was Jiisuiibud. "Jliis, iii an clrution, was ol course Uic uaiiic ol 
the caiididatt‘ voted tor; in the onaetnicut ol a law it was r ii., lor tlie ailivnative 
(r. r., 1111 roijiU'i^ as ^oii ino\e) ami A. (/. <’ , I yota fdi tlie old law) for lliu 

negative . in a trial it \^a!f*'c. {cnmU'inno) Hir A. {(tfisulvn) (dr nnf 

and N. L. (yion Iiqfi'rf, i. it is not edear) lor a neutral verdut, aii^we^iig to tin* 
vSuotch p7'ovr7i. lliorc is a coin of the Caa.sian Gens, in lioiiour of tlu; 

proposer of the law for iiilrodatdng tlie ballot into jiuhlie trials, hearing the ligure of 
11 man who is dropping haHolf* tablet, inarkcvl with A.,**into a pannier (cista). ^ ^ 

t Long, Decline of the Roymu RcpahliCj vol. i. p. in?. 
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toctioii of tlio Inillot, apd they only claimed it when they had fallen 
under ^lie power of llie,f»Teat citizens : so ancient are tlie arguments 
witli whii'li tlie modern dis(*ussi(H] of the question has nuu^e ^s 
lalnfliar. But, mi truth, the.\torking of the system at Jiome, wluai 
the^(>)niiti^a had alTlmt })cieome tlie mere instrument of the fac- 
tioiis tlie noliihty, affords no ])recedent eitlier Avay for a jiopular 
, constitution wliieii is still fieallhfuj^ As Mf. Long truly says, in 
summing up the •ai'J^nment : TKo mischirf tliat, happened at 

Konu' came neither IVom secret nor from o[)en voting. It came from 
tlie character and condition of tlie peo[)ki who^ votvd, and the dis- 
honesty of those who were candidat^vs for otliti' ; and so .it will he 
always/’. TIk* battle, which our own age stilf liiids so*liard, with 
corruption at its source in the (‘orru^)tors,*had long siiu'e hegumat 
Rome. In the simjder and ])urer age of tlie republic the law in- 
t(‘i‘fer<?d to clu'ck that iirst ap]H‘oach to undue inlluenee, fr^m 
which W(‘ (h'rive our word (nnhtfton* The* (‘arliest law^ forbade 
ev(‘ii that oiilw’ard sign ot‘ adding AvJiite to lluj dress,'’ which is 
still unconsciously rel<|rred to wdien w^e speak of a caiKhdafe for 
othc(‘,f (i{.('. ; but I4ie custom nevertheless bi‘came esta- 

•blfshed..^ The law ]la^s(‘d in the yext *(‘onturv (r,.c. doS) a^-ainst 
canvasshig eountry-peo]»le on market-days W’as intended to pre- 
sej’ve^the advantages ol'the nobh‘s over the mwv men. Rut it W'as 
the g*i‘owing cf)j*ruption of the ])er:od now under review' that jiro- 
duced the iiifit laMTal enactnuMit ^against* brdiery and cori‘U])t ion. 
.My the hnv^nam1'(l from the two consuls of Isj, and tluM'eforo 
])ropos(‘d w'ilh alf the authority the ^\‘nat(.^,Ti p(‘rson (‘.oiivieted 
of was incap.‘jcitat('(f J'l^un being a candujate for the sjiaee 

of tell \ eai’S. Rut no*law could excludi!^ an iwil which it re(juired 
ap ^fiTine.Nl^ state of ])u1>lic ii'eling to coi-rect. 

Twoyears af(er*lhe (‘iiaVtna'yt of the Auibiniau Law'f the tribune 

* A mliihi to fjo nhnut) sii^inliod oiigiiinllv iiotliiiiL^f iiioif tli.ni llio 

s^Lcil.il loj) ()| vol.‘,s , lull 11 soon p;issc«l nito^llu' bad s.-iisf o| iindiic iiilliicina' , and tin* 
■\\lio|( class ol (aiciici's \\ .Is ciiiliodicd 111 the two wolds inn^ufu'i .md hhijifio (luibciv). 
Tlic jilii.i-c, hi iln'i'ii (< ikJ rnrrui)tiint, w'Ah \\\nA\ .ire luit too l.innli.ii, is not pre- 
ci .1 iv I (pio afciil , lor its ^ w'o 1 '"■) (Icsciilii* tlic clinic ol tlic iMiidid.itc and J-ho 

cllcct cl tlial < 1 line iijioii .!■ 'cl -I . 

t gc oidiii.ir> /evo li.id tlic natm.il wliito i-oloiir of llic wool ; and llic a'^jnianls 
for olIiiT* added a In ii^Iitfi wliih* by rubbing it with rflalk wlicn it bcc.inic the 

iiouhihi and Iln-y tliciiisclx i-s tlic < a mhihtti ify-iru.sh, ,(), and caioassino is 

licnrativJv described as rntaht ((uthifio Tlie Iti-.sli wli^le to.i^s woin at IVstnals 
wei(‘ not ell. liked, but eit]n‘r*new' or newly (‘loaned. On tl^‘ otliei liaiid, llio robe 
wliieli Aad been allowed to beeoim; dirty was \vorii, with tlio huiraiid 

tl^f> whole outward man in iksoider, a.s tlm si^u ot di^juetio^ and lurloni liiisury, by 
jieRsoils under iiTcnsation. 
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L.' Cassius Longinus proposed to extend tlic vote hy ballot to 
stafe-trials before t fie whole ])eoplo, exe(!pt/for that sort of eon - 
stflfiiefive treason (•a]l(‘d itrrdudhq (n.e. * This iivJiovatiou 

touelied niort* el(»sely upon the security vif^lie nobleft, on wliose mal- 
administration in otHce, and especially 911 their niisgovernnient of 
the j)rovin(‘es, sueli ])ublic trials were tlie chief cheek. TJi.e (',us- 
sian Law was o])p()sed' by tli^ Oonsul M. i^^hnihus Le})i(lus, and 
Sci])io incurred sonif} (kIiuiu w;th his own pjutyjbr giving the bill 
a support for which his only motive could have l)e‘en an honest 
conviction of its necessity/ The appeal to the solemn judgment 
of the whole people, which ap]>evrs in so noble a light in the legiaid 
of Iloratius and tlu* trial of jManlius, had degeneraicd into a party 
maiHcuvre, in which secret voting was sometimes the slielter of 
tlui jii(lgc‘S fryn. intimidation, and sometimes the cloak for their 
cofrnption. 

In the interval hcdwecai Sci])io’s (‘cnsorsliip and his command in 
Spain, he had tlie opportnnity ol* displaying his rej)nblican sim- 
])licity at the courts of Syria, ami lOgvpt. lljt went on an emhassy, 
to ])rotect the interi'sts of Lome in those kingdoms, with a ivtihm' 
of only live slaves, as a practicaj protest against th(‘ wonted ostevi- ■ 
tati( 11 of the nobles wlum employed on such missions. W'e shall 
hav(‘ to re(‘ord, in th(‘ next Hook, the violent political crisis which 
affairs reaclaal at lhane during the abs(‘nce of* AfricJiiius in Spain, 
^riiough so far reniovied from th(‘ scene of the confkc't, ibid con- 
nected hy relat ionshipvvit h both jiartie^, Scipio's vehenumt con^(‘rva#c 
tism would not sifilvr him to remain neiifral. ’ “Though his wif’e 
was the sister of the Gracchi, and. though ifaius (iracebus was 
then s(‘rving umler him with grc‘at distim'bon, the news kp! the 
murder of Tiberius called forth fnan Scijiio no other coninientyiian 

that of Athena on the fate of yKgisthus :V- 

“ Si) Ilf, "w liof’iT In* ln\ tli.it <l()fs SIM ’ t- t 

ti. 

* Just ns onr Stntiitr of , s))<Mks nl hinhui /o//- Mg.iiiist llic Ling, so jn'r/h- 

(H(<t (dfiivod Iroiii llic »ild l..itiii lin hilhini) siirinind |)ii)|i('ilv tin- iii.ikmg 

w'aiv .igiiuiht the h()i*ii.ni people; and it ineliideil a laige niniiliei nl oll^nees tending 
to the in.iiiiy ol the .sl.ite, .'^iieh .IS the l(»s.s (if a h’nnian .iiiiiy h\ iN gep r.d. 'rim 
v.uious caM'.s ot‘ //o; ^\^le gi.idually iiierged in inajishis, lie.usuii .ig.un.st the 
grv.itijess {ov the -.t;i^*. 

t J'lie (jiiolatiuii deiivLs addMi^'.il foree Ironi tlie jnveeding line (Homer, Oihjss. 
i. lU, 47) ■ 4*' , • 

Val \ir]U K€7l/6i 7€ (OlKOTl KilTai 0^i^dp(iJ‘ 

ws aTr6\)iTO KoX iAAos OTis roluvrd ye ptTot. 

“ Ilis (Ienth%\vas oipial to the dir^'fnl deed ;• 

So may the Tnj«i %f blood be doomed to blend.” — Porr. 
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The ])art wliicli Sripip took on liis return to Itoine was eonsisfeiit 
with jlie lie ffius avowed. He did not shrink from assiimini^- 

the lej^lership 4)f*the arisloer^itie party, vacated by the ^iiiiyual 
banishment of ^eipio Nasic^i^ the slay(T of Graeehus ; and liis vehe- 
ment opposition inainly .con tri hated to tlie reje(‘tion of the l»ill, 
pijrpgsen by the tril)une C. Papirius .Carbo and sni)])orted by (Z. 
Oraec'lms, to le^’alizc tlie very inijpvatioii i!i attemj)tin^ 2 ;‘ to elfect 
which Tiberius Ji} 4 <l •lost liis life, t^ie re-elrction of tribiiiuvs of the 
])lehs for a second year (li.c. Idj). P>iit the discussion irave tlie 
(leath-])low to Scipio’s popularrty. Cj*rbo asked ‘him, before the 
assembled ])eople, wliat he thfcniu'Ut of the tteath of Ciraccliiis, and 
Serj)io (lid ji(4 hesitate to reply that he was justly slaii\; and when 
tlie answer was receiNed with shouts (/ ra^e, he t<»ld the l)e^)ple 
that he had n(‘ver betai t(Trilied by the war-ciy of ^aii iMiemv, and 
voiild not now (piail l)ef(a*e those wlio had only a sic‘j)-motluk’ in 
Italy."^ The same ti'il)une, Carl)o, carried a l)ill for extending tlie 
ballot to the voting o]i the enactment of laws (n.f’. 131). This 
year, too, furnished jiroof at once of the growth of a corrupt 
])iTrty s]iirit, and of tiie WJWiing iutluene(‘ of ^N(‘ij)io, in the acquittal 
Cotta, whom lui ]u-ose(hited for (‘Xtortion in a })ro- 
vineial^ govc'i'nnuait.f It is stVange to read Cicero's ajxTogy tor 
the jury, that they acwniittcMl Cotta lest they should seem to have 
Mchled to th€ weight of Sei|)ioV character. 

i\leaTiwhiJe, Sctpio's proteidiou •was .sough t^' by the allies, who 
,wert‘ aggrieved liy tin* meifsiires of the thriv commissionei-s who 
had .the executiTuj of* the Agrariiin I^awof (iiTicchiis. At |)]*escnt 
we a^e only coiicerJi^Ml witW tjiis matter so far as it allects S(>pio. 
(Ill this |)roj)osal, tiTt' ►Senate transferiiiL*d the trials of all llui dis- 
])ifte‘S from th(‘ comrtiissiqncrs to the Consul C. Senqironius Tiidi- 
*tiTniis (b.c.* who .vyoii after left Koine to eoiidiict a war in 
111^ ria, so that no legal redress (‘ould be obtained. The Siaiate 
ap[)ear V) have thought of making Scijiio dictator, but to Jane 
^ii’iink from such an experiment on the temper of* the pi‘o])le, who 
b(‘gan to exchange mutual recriminations with their t'orniei* fii- 
vom‘it(‘. ♦They loudly d<rlared that the man wlioih they had h\ ice 
(.h‘ctc*(l consul v 'uh.' la* was under the legal age ])n*h'rre(l the inte- 
.(.-ts of* the allies to theirs, while he coviplained^of the ungrateful 

* 7li(‘ Jilliisioii w.is t(» llic niiiiil)cr tiC oi iiininu^iil fed .sImvc^, ^^)l() tjaif 

(►itt.lilH'J tlie tl.lllfliivc. 'ry n-i Mis ( (Mrt* Kitlici'l ii.'id, ni Ins (‘t-iisorslnp (n.c’. 
tlii' liliurtiiii ill Ur* four oity trilu-s. , 

t Tin* case was oiio of tliu class whii-Ii bccanio so coiinnoii in llio later years of the 
JJe|)ul>lic uiulj('r th(' iiaino* of Ihpctki.uhe, ov Pccilniic i^pcticndiH (^literally, money 
sought lo he ^vroivm/). 
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return for liis servieoH to t])e shite. lie wns suspected of a 
to o])t{iin l)y force? of nrins Uie rcjieal of the AjiTariuii LaW of(,h’ac- 
(•lnw-.;^iul one day, amidst the rene;i^'ed invective's t'lf tlie ti;iluines, 
the f(»nim resounded witli llie cry of ^Hieath to theJyrant ! ” ihif 
tlie majority of the >Senate stood hrm t/) Seijuo, and that same 
evening' thi'V alteaided him in a l)ody to liis liouse. He i-etirgd^'^o 
rest aj)|)ai'ently in ])('rre(*t liealth, .after *desjrini»' (according* to onO 
a<‘c:)imt) tliat Avritim.;’7nAteriaIs /'.hould lu' [)lacifil hy Jiis Ix'dside, as 
lie int(ihd(‘d to com[w>se a s]>e('ch for tlie next day. Jn tlie morn- 
ine: lie was found' dead in his liuaef. Tlie belief was ireneral that 
h(‘ laid met. with foul ])hiy ; but yniidst tlie confused accounts that 
Jiave come down to us, tluu'e is neither any clean* stftU‘me;nt that 
the matter was investigated at the time, nor suttie'ient evielene-e to 
, o*uide us to a. d^e'ision. TheV'onejuerea’ eif Afrieai, Asia, and Spain 
was borne to his ;;tave without the* honour of a- ]>ublic funeM*a!. Tlie? 
orations ])i*onounce‘d ove'r him by his two ni‘phews, /Kliiis d'u- 
be'i’o and (,). Fabius .Alaximus, W('i*e e*omposeel by Cains lj;elius, 
whe)se d(‘Vole?d frieaidsliip for Afrie*anus, anel tibi* use* made of both 
tbeii* names in the moi'al anel ])hilosopl<icaI dialo,i;’iics of Cie*erb, 
will ])res(*rve? tlieir fame eveii'shoiild warlike uloiv be Ibrd’ottcn. ♦ 
\Vliem we turn from the pedit ii'aFi'lianges in tJie Homan stale to 
the principles vs hicli ,i;’ove‘rne‘el the* inne*!* lile e)l‘ its citi/.ems, we* ai'e*, 
met on e\e‘ry hand with the indications of lb‘lle*mV hnd ()riei,dal 
inllucnce. Tfiat ])if!'se‘.of natio'nal reli,i>^ie)n, which the* jh*e‘e‘1vS had 
leui^’ sine*e' ])assed, was still in the ase*l*ndant at Jb.me' : the* cere-^ 
inonie's of piiblie; wofsrhi[) were* multiplied : ne*W saeTrdola’i colleye's 
weruL inst it ut(*d : proj)erly was burth‘‘ned wilji eialo.w uK'nl; for 
j)ious uses and it A\as,Avith mucli eliiliculty that, arre-arf of 
ta\e‘s we*re? exacleel fnan the pri(*sts. <a‘elication of tit^v's 

be-came* so ^evieral, that a public enle*T*ta,inme*iit \\as {;‘i\en twieV;' 
evc'ry iiKMilh in the* jN)rum Hoariuni; anel a e-olle-e*! ie»n of jie'i^c/; 
was made fremi house* to house for the supjiort of^one* l]ios(‘ 
fe)i*ei_L;n menles of worshij) which now be,uan to be* introdue*eel. ^ 
have* alreivdy se’cn hoW' re*adily the Latin race? adopte'd the s\ stems 
of eh’vination by hie-ans ot' the e*ntrails of victims, the* siufts e)f the 
lieavens, anel the* tlii;ht e)f birels, freun the Ltnise-au anel Sabcllian 
nations. A new' impulse ?ii.'ems to liave been ;;iven te) these* fe^isns 
()f sujiei'stition by the diseoy^ry of the temib of Adima, cemtainini;- 
his sacred WTitin^^ (u.y?. J8t<). The rolls, wdiicli hael a suspici- 
ously fresh a.jipeiirance, were found to consist either. e)f rw'c^ve or 
seven books on Latin ecclesiastical law, and as many more on 
Greek philosojihy. flie ia|;tcr were burnt by order of tbe Senate 
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and tlie ra'iner wc‘r(;'*oarcfully guarded l)y tlie priests from^the 
knowledge of tfie (vtfnmoii people. The otjeet of the imposture 
would jeeiii to tiii’o ))eeii to the code of religious W(^',d«»ip, 

^'hieh. was no»^ fully elaborated, under the saiietioii of Ghana’s 
veiierahle name. * , 

Aie neWji’elations of Romo with Ihe East introduced a flood 
df foreign su])(‘rstitioiis. * Chaldivan asli^)logi‘rs and fortime- 
tellei’s spn‘ad ovey* Italy; and, ^‘ust at ^h^* close* of the Second 
runic War, the orgies of Cyhele, the riir\gian j\lol lier\)l‘ the 
Gods, were solemnly introduceif by ])ulilic aulhonty. An embassy 
sent to Pessinus, in (hdatig, h^ought hsiT'k the unhewn stone 
wlfich t]ie pric‘sls gave tht‘m as the verital)l(‘*i]iiag(i goddess, 

with a train of the eumudi [)riests tli^mise^lves, whose ordepwas 
(‘on1inu(‘d at Jiome under the name"7v!t‘ tlK'ir (H’ii'iital 

dresse‘s, their processions to the musie; ol‘ lif(*s5ind cymbals, •and 
their collections from house to house. No Roman citi/en, lio\s- 
e\'c‘r. was jieriuitted to be enroll(‘d among them (n.(’. This 

innovation was sooii|Succeeded l)y the private- introductibn of tlie 
wtirshi]) of Ijacchiis, ^Nlnb-Ji soon infected all Italy wit IT the* most 
jd)ominal)*le pi'actiees of licenfiousiiesTs, private* poiseming, anel tlui 
falsifvjng ol*' wills, (n.e^* l^^^»).• Afle*r 10,000 persons had l)e'en 
condemned, for the inost pa]*L to^ ele*at]i, in the coiii‘se of s(‘Ve‘n 
ye'ajs, the* e-fil vvas as ram])ant as e*\er (r,.c. ISO). IMeanvv'hih*. 
the inffii(*n^e* oi‘ Wie ()lre*ek j)hil(*s(T])hy*was, se^i in*the rational- 
Jstie* inte‘rpret<‘*tions which Were ])ut upon the l(‘ge‘nds oj' tlie olel 
niy^iolog^'; whf^; tltVj more intullecRial* clasi* ♦pe'rceiMug tlie* arbi- 
tJMry^holle)Wji(*ss of^such (.i#c[y)sitions, ibr tlie^ innst jiart ahand' ne-el 
all ^’e'ligious faith. '.The Ve-ai -known, sa\ iiig, 1 woiideT that an 

lijfUfisjx'X e‘an ke*(*p bis countenaiie'e in pre'se'iici* of an liarusjie'X,'’ 
*is* old(*r’*lh;fti Ihej time <*4’ Gicero. The de‘ca_\ of faith was aeeom- 
pii^iie**! with a, rajiid ek'cline* in the; simplicity ol‘ the ohl Roman 
manncrVaml in the gravity ed the national e'haracte*r. The' bonds 
^f patriarcliardlse’ipline and morality we‘re Iji’nken : vie'LS e»f which 
it IS a shame even to spe\ak became ceunmon, and slaves ive‘re ])ur- 
chase;el f(fH4ie;ir gratilie*ati()U : and the mo>r hoj’fible e*rinies we're 
coinniitte'd in tl’ bo'''»iii e)f pyvate familie'S. Ihe unbounded 
!'i:<Mry eif the upjier classes W'as acconepanied by a growing dis- 
tastj^a* labour among the lower, wlip we're humoured by a great 
iiK'rease e)f ])iiblic amuseme*nts. Tlnise w^en* suited to the rough 
charaeter eif the Roman people. While the culrjvated few^ were 
alone frained to enjoy the scenic rej>rysentations imjiorted from 
\}iJt*ece,- t\o mass of the jicopic WTi;e^n‘atilied by tlie Greek 
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dtlrtetes, who first appeared at Rome in b.c. the same year 

witnessed the in^porUtion from Africa^ at an eilormoUs- cx^st, of 
heii^^nd panthers, wJiose slaii;^litg[^ in tlie, arenfufeastcd Jlje eyes 
of the dcgenciate^prog'eiiy of tlie hardy, Iiatin and iSabino lii-inten?. 
I low little the IIell(3iuc influemic of the ,a<>e tcaided to refinement 
ill these amusements, is witnessed by a scene wl^ch occfinYtr|in 
lyo. ]()7. Some Greelv *flutc-]dayers appeared, as a new featurd, 
in'tlie triiimjdial ^ayios. Tlajir music /iiilu* U) please, and the 
j>eo])l(^*sliowed unbounded delight when the pei’formei’s laid aside 
their flutes aiuH>i^gau to b( 4 .x. ' 

Meanwlule, howeve?', litei*ati;re made steady jirogress ; but it 
M’as a literal lire almost entirely imitated from the Greek, mod els, 
wliile the Greek laiiguagCiibeeame the gTeat instrument (d eultnre 
among the hi^Ler classes/ The Greek ANOKoxiers (called jM. 
Livbis Andronicrts after the consular Avhose tVeedman lie was) iii-st 
exliibited a tragedy in ii.c. 240, and translated the Odyssey in the 
Saturnian metre. Cn. N^lvits, a Campanian wlio served in the 
^^'irst Ihinic AVar, wrote, besides dramas, epic poem im that 
war in tliti Saturnian metre, iiitrodiieing the ])()piilar legends •of 
the foundation of Rome. Plis attacks on the great faniily, of* the 
^leteirr lu’onght njam him iin])risofiment und eiiile. 'TIk* tajliei’ of 
E])ie j)oetiiy at Rome was Q. Exxirs, a Grech of Ihidhe in (hht- 
bria, wlio was brought from Sardinia hy Cato in 204, ^md 
enjoyed the frieiicWjjp.of the ^Ider Afrieanus, in wlio^e seY)uJchrc 
*he .was l)uri(3d (b.c. 100). llis* grt-at A\ork, th© ‘‘Annals o^ 
Rome,” ill eight eeif«l) 0 (jks, celehmited in vc^rse /he san'ie suhjecT 
wliii'h Cato treatedjn ])rose in the (Vigini\^;” aiicUie lirs^ used 
tlie dactylic hexameter, iivitatcd froih Honker, in place ofc the 
Saturnian metre of tlie old Latin poets. /rJie'Acw Coined}^' olVhe 
Greeks was transferi'ed into Latin Iw tlje rnihriaii, “'T. ^’nIacc’!? s 
ITautus, and the African, P. TKHEX'i’jrs Arnu, oi‘ whom w'e li^ve 
already s])okeii ; but Terence bad a less-kiiovvii prechx'esi^ffr in Q. 
Cji:cinus, wdio died in b.c. ]ti8, and a siiceessoj* hi Ij. AriiANiu^ 
who olios^.Giis sulyects from Roman instead of Gi-eek life (b.c. 100). 
Lu«iLius,,the 'giVatest Roman satbist before Iloraee/‘>v<Ts born in 
B.c. 140; and the years b.c. ]42^,nd b.c. 130 witnessed the births 
of Antonins and Crassus,^tlie two great forensic oiators wdio prc- 
,ceded Cicero. 
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